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“COMPULSORY” ARBITRATION 


By Tue Late Sir Francis Piccotr 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonatp went to the root of the whole 
Matter when he declared at Geneva that the peace of the 
world depends on the universal adoption of arbitration. 
He hit the right nail on the head, better expresses the effect 
of what he said, because it is just in this matter of arbitra- 
tion that the joinery of the Ark of the Covenant shows 
signs of bad workmanship; nothing but good hard blows 
-on the heads of the nails will prevent little fissures spread- 
ing into wide-open cracks. But M. Herriot developed a 
-counter-thesis—“ Arbitration is the very thing,” he said in 
effect, “but it must be made obligatory. What we want is 
compulsory arbitration”; and he so extolled the virtues 
of the scheme, the First and Third Committees in their 
reports so decked it with flowers of speech, that “com- 
pulsory arbitration” has passed, like so many other mean- 
ingless expressions, into a catch-word, which a too busy 
world has adopted as a convenient formula for expressing 
‘something which it does not quite understand. And the 
rod of MacDonald withered ; but, behold, the rod of Herriot 
“was budded, and brought forth buds, and bloomed 
‘blossoms, and yielded almonds”—I fear me, bitter 
almonds. . 
_ The only meaning which “compulsory arbitration” _ 
‘conveys is that all nations are to be compelled by some 
‘superior power to admit all their disputes to the decision 
of arbitrators, which is zou-sensis. For “ arbitration ” con- 
notes two things : first, the voluntary abandonment by each 
party of insistence on what he deems to be his right in a- 
quarrel, and the surrender into the hands of some impartial 
person or body, selected by agreement, of the right to 
determine on which side of the quarrel justice lies; 
ae CXXIII. N.S. B 
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secondly, the voluntary abiding by the award. Parties t 
a suit cannot be compelled to submit to arbitration. Wh 

is true of individuals is true of governments, with th 

difference : in the case of individuals or corporate person 

given the will, it is difficult to conceive disputes arisini 
which do not lend themselves to this method of peacefu 
settlement; while in the case of nations there are so 
quarrels in regard to which national sentiment may rejeq 
the intervention of a third party, and some which are ¢ 
such a nature that arbitration is, on the face of it, inapprq 
priate; conciliation, or compromise, is the only step whiq 
third parties can propose in the interests of peace. 
the time when arbitration treaties were much discussed, an 
the hope began to take shape that in universal arbitrati d 
the way might be found to universal peace, national sent 


affecting the national honour. Of the second class, tho 
historical wars which related to the succession to the throz 
of some third country are typical. 

This, it must be admitted, is not an encouragi 
beginning to the study of the subject. Yet, in the mass 
complicated facts out of which war suddenly springs, the 


made by which, given the will to settlement, war may 
averted. 

If we could clear our minds of the distrust which spreaif 
like a pall over Europe, and if in the calm seclusion of tl} 
study we sought for a definition of wars in which the righ 
on the one side and the wrong on the other are easily dj 
cernible, “wars of aggression” would serve our purpo 
So far we may go with the reports of the Committed 
on which the Protocol was based, but no farther, 

A war of aggression normally implies the absence 
any preliminary dispute; it is practically synonymous w 
invasion. We cannot discuss this subject with blinkers , 
When France talks of “security” she means that ¢ 
wants protection from invasion by Germany. To so 
this problem the Assembly set itself the task of achievi 

security, reduction of armaments, and arbitration. 
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there is no correlation between these three subjects. 
Reduction of armaments would, if it were universal, pro- 
mote general security, because the fighting forces being 
“smaller, the nations would be disinclined to put them in 
the field. Arbitration, even a single treaty, makes for the 
peace of the world by reducing the chances of war between 
the parties; the more treaties, the less the chances of war 
generally. But arbitration has no intelligible relation to 
security.” In the concrete, yes! if France and Germany 
were to conclude an arbitration treaty, still more if Eng- 
land and other States were to adhere. But in the abstract 
the arbitration principle and the “security”? question are 
‘on different planes of thought. So it came about, the 
“ingenuity of the French delegation bridging the difficulty, 
that there was attached to “aggression” an abnormal 
‘Meaning : “in the event of hostilities having broken out ” 
“refusal * to submit to arbitration, or to abide by an award, 
“unless a unanimous decision of the Council “shall other- 
“wise declare.” 
_ Before dealing with the “compulsory arbitration” of 
‘the Protocol it will be well to appreciate how far the 
“Covenant goes in the direction of arbitration pure and 
‘simple, for it is here that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
| ‘injunction, “Let us try to understand the Covenant,” is 
“specially important. Let us try to understand what the 
_ attitude of the parties to the Covenant was towards arbitra- 
‘tion; and to this end we turn naturally to the preamble. 
“Without saying that it reduces into concrete form the whole 
duty of nations to one another when their normal relations 
“are disturbed, or even that it bears traces of profound 
“thought as to what is necessary “to promote international 
| and to achieve international peace and —~ 
Ss curity,” it might, at first reading, be accepted as fairly 
¢ mprehensive; for it includes 


a. = 
‘The acceptance of obligations not to resort to war; the prescription 
‘of open, just and honourable relations between nations; the firm estab- 
fishment of the understandings of international law as the actual rule 

‘of conduct among Governments; and the maintenance of justice and a — 


~ (1) “ Any State shall be presumed to be an aggressor . . . if it has 


refused Sas : = 
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scrupulous respect for all Treaty obligations in the dealings of organise 
peoples with one another. 


A comforting enunciation of principles, though some 
what vague, and much needing reduction into concret 
rules. A little pedantic, perhaps, in the statement 
Shorter formulas would more easily have been grasped by 
the vulgar than such conceptions as “ the mee SS 
of international law,” “the actual rule of conduct,” “ th! 
dealings of organised peoples with one another.” Thi 
First Covenant was written in short, crisp sentences 
unmistakable in their meaning. Certainly, if the thing 
predicated in the preamble were to be honourabll 
observed by all nations, the world would be well on its wai 
to that great goal, “International Peace and Security ’ 
but, with arbitration omitted, the phrases sink to the lev 
oi “elegant abstractions ”—to use an Americanism—t 
that is the one time-honoured method of ensuring peac 
The absence of express reference to it precludes t 
possibility of its inclusion by inference in those hig 
pitched sentences. At once, therefore, we are faced b 
perplexing question—Why was arbitration deliberate 
omitted from the preamble? 


y 


Let us turn to another document written at a time w 
many nations were earnestly seeking to find a better solve 
than war for their disputes; when Great Britain and 
United States had reached the first stage of t 
endeavour: President Cleveland’s Message commend 
the Arbitration Treaty of 1897 to the favoure 
consideration of the Senate :— 


It is confidently believed that the Treaty cannot fail to be everywif} 
recognised as making a long step in the right direction, and as fe A 
ing a practical working plan by which disputes between the two cou 
will reach a peaceful adjustment as a matter of course and in ordij 
routine, ...- ~ 


It is apparent that the Treaty not only makes war between the pai} 
to it a remote possibility, but precludes those fears and rumours of | 
which, of themselves, too often assume the proportions of a nat f 
disaster. | 

The experiment of substituting civilised methods for brute force ¢ | 
means of settling international questions of right will be tried Hh 
the happiest auspices. Its success ought not to be doubtful. . . a | 
example set and the lesson furnished by the successful operation 4 Hk 
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Treaty are sure to be felt and taken to heart sooner or later by other 
nations, and will thus mark the beginning of a new epoch in civilisation. 


These are simple and dignified words; and if, in all 
humility, another President could have brought himself, 
if not to repeat them at least to adopt their spirit, the 
pretentious paragraphs of the preamble need never have 
been written. 

The Covenant certainly deals with arbitration, but in so 
attenuated a form as to be unrecognisable. By Article 11, 
where there is a dispute between Members “ likely to lead 
to a rupture,” they agree to submit the matter either to 
arbitration or to inquiry by the Council; subject to the 
condition that the parties will “in no case resort to war 
until three months after” the award or the report. This 
is not arbitration, nor is it even a fulfilment of the agree- 
ment in the preamble to accept “ obligations not to resort 
to war.’ It is merely a covenant to postpone war till the 
cause of the war has been examined by arbitrators or by 
_ the Council ; it endures no longer; the party against whom 
the award or the report is unfavourable may resort to war 
without falling within the anathema of Article 16, which 
prescribes sanctions for resort to war in breach of 
covenant. I have heard one explanation only of this 
_ deliberate abandonment of the fundamental principle of 
- arbitration : ‘“‘ We could do no better.” If this be so, then 

let us accept this unhappy fact; let all the flowers of 
' rhetoric with which the Covenant has been decked fade; 

_ let us set to work to try and do better. This indeed.is what 
~ Mr. MacDonald endeavoured to achieve; but the Covenant 
_ stood in the way. Amendment would take years to accom- 
_ plish. He was building in advance of the foundations; they 
_ were not well and truly laid. The result of his efforts has~~ 
| been what he never intended: the virtual discarding of the 
_ Covenant, the laying of the foundations of another and ~ 
' altogether different building, the Protocol.’ By Article 13, 

however, there is an agreement to arbitrate and to accept 
(t) The secondary procedure of the Covenant, conciliation or com- 


| promise, and the’ marshalling of world opinion against the refractory 
_ member, lies outside the scope of this article. 
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or carry out the award “in full good faith ” in a very limite 
class of cases: disputes which are recognised by the parties 
as being “ suitable for submission to arbitration, and gee 
cannot be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy.” Any hop¢ 
of larger meaning which this article raised, that it includes 
disputes “likely to lead to a rupture,” is shattered by th 
limitations which it imposes. The dispute must be recog; 
nised by both parties as being suitable for submission, ang 
the class of disputes to which it applies is rigidly narrowe 
to what are known as “ legal disputes.” | 
The idea of laying down a larger principle and recogni 
ing that a// disputes (except that narrow class alread 
referred to) are “ suitable for arbitration ” if there is a wi 
to settlement, seems to have been abandoned. The pre 
cedent of the Behring Sea quarrel with the United State} 
was ignored. There the dispute was of a legal nature 
and it was, as the correspondence shows, “ likely to lead t} 
a rupture.” And the special precedent of the Alabam) 
claims was also ignored. That also was very “likely t 
lead to a rupture,” only avoided by the acceptance ad hoy 
of certain principles which neither party admitted to b 
principles of international law. 
Much emphasis has been laid on Article 36 of the Statut 
_of the Permanent Court of International Justice, the co 
petence of which was declared to include the above classé 
of legal disputes, and the acceptance by a certain numb¢ 
of States of this jurisdiction “as compulsory, ipso jack 
and without special convention.” This obviously is f } 
removed from “compulsory arbitration ”’; it is no mo} 
_ than a voluntary acceptance of the principle of arbitratia 
in a very limited class of cases. | 
‘The opportunity of putting before the nations, a ' 
i 


urging them to accept, the full principle of arbitratiq 
was again missed, The jurisdiction of the Court, it is trul 
comprises all cases which the parties refer to it, but th 
clause which a State has the option to make compulso 
is limited to “ legal disputes.” 

We may now endeavour to understand what is mea 
by “Compulsory Arbitration” which the Protocol pr 
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fesses to establish by the light of the analysis prepared 
by the First Committee. 

It is asserted that “ the new system of the Protocol . 
‘Prohibits wars of aggression,” that “ henceforth no purely 
private war between nations will be tolerated,” afterwards 
limited to “wars of aggression ” (as specially defined) ; 
but it does no more than bind the signatory States to 
“accept the new machinery of pacific settlement and to 
submit to the imposition by the other signatory States of 
‘Sanctions in case of breach. The Protocol is, therefore, 
no more than an extended application of the principle 

-already adopted in regard to the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court.) 

When a non-signatory State is a party to a dispute it is 

_to be invited to accept the obligations of the Protocol. 
If it refuses and resorts to war against a signatory State 

« the sanctions of the Covenant are to be enforced against 

‘ “it. This is not compulsory arbitration. 

_ But, putting these questions on one side, let us take 
the Protocol at the estimate of its authors. They do not 
“hesitate to criticise the Covenant. It was 

a first attempt at international organisation, and it did not succeed in 

_ closing the circle sufficiently thoroughly to leave no opening for war. 
_ It reduced the number of possible wars. It did not condemn them all. 
_ There were some which it was forced to tolerate. Consequently, there 


"remained in the system which it established numerous fissures which 
eeenstuted a grave danger to peace. 


- The many Critics of the Covenant may possibly find 
some consolation in this justification of their attitude, and, 
whether the Protocol comes into force or not, the prejudice 


(1) The procedure traced out by Article 4 of the Protocol, on which 
the term ‘‘ compulsory arbitration’ rests, is exceedingly complicated. ~ 


‘instead of recasting the article the method of cross-references has been 
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‘ingenuity to piece it together. The final stage of what must prove to 
‘be a lengthy correspondence between the Council and the disputing parties — 
-—mobilisation being meanwhile held in suspense—is briefly this : All efforts 
to. get the parties to agree to arbitration having failed, and the Council 
‘itself not being unanimous, it is to appoint a Committee of Arbitrators 
to deal with the matter, and the signatory States undertake to carry out 


the. award in full ae faith. 


It is intended to make Article 15 of the Covenant more complete; but — 


adopted. The result is somewhat bewildering, and requires much _ 
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which this statement must inevitably create will remain 
But, having made it, one improvement should pneeTateh) 
have been adopted—the deletion of the deliberate ap; 
proval of resort to war after submission to arbitration, in 
Article 12. A few words would have sufficed to close this 
fissure by declaring it inapplicable to the signatory States; 
Instead of which, with many circumambient phrases, the 
new system was devised, based deliberately on a con+ 
demnation of the Covenant. 

In this system, the report continues, the word “ arbitra- 
tion” is used 


sy 


in a somewhat different sense from that which it has generally had u 
to now. It does not exactly correspond with the definition given by th 
Hague Conferences, which, codifying a century-old custom, saw in i 
‘the settlement of disputes between States by judges of their own choic 
and on the basis of respect for law.”’ 


Whether this is an exact description of the effect of th 
Hague Conference is immaterial; the “century-ol 
custom” still stands:on its merits without them, and, 1 
frankly accepted, would be sufficient for all purposes 
This new system “differs from this classic arbitration i 
_various respects,” which I briefly summarise. 

It “is not only an instrument for the administration o 
justice ”; the suggestion that the “classic arbitration ” wag 
no more than this is entirely unwarranted. “It is in 
addition, and above all, an instrument of peace”: so was 
and is, above all, the “century-old” system. “Th 
arbitrators must no doubt seek in the first place to apply th 
rules and principles applicable to the particular case; the 
cannot, like ordinary arbitrators, refuse to give a decision.’! 

It would be difficult to condense in a single sentence 
graver misconception of the function of arbitrators. JT 
should be sufficient refutation to refer to Sir Charle 
Russell’s monumental argument in the Behring Sea Arbi 
tration, put forward on behalf of and with the full approva 
of the British Government. “ International law ” does no 
always provide the principles by which disputes betwee 
nations are to be solved. There is no international law o 
contracts; no international law of torts. When such ques 
tions arise between nations they are to be decided by th 
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"principles which govern those same questions when they 
arise between individuals. The Behring Sea dispute itself 

was to be solved by reference to the common law of torts. 

So the dispute with Japan over the Yokohama leases, by 

reference to the ordinary law of interpretation of contrac- 

tual documents. 

_ To say that “ ordinary arbitrators’ may “refuse to give 

a decision” is a misrepresentation of the fact. Such a 

thing is impossible. 

= Fr rom one astonishing statement we pass to another. 

~“ With our system ” arbitration “ does not rest solely upon 

the loyalty and good faith of the pi | ; and, indeed, 

‘in this it certainly does differ from the “classic arbitra- 

tion.” What does “solely ” import? If loyalty and good 

faith exist, nothing else is needed. _If some other com- 

elling power is found to be necessary, there is neither 
loyalty nor good faith: hence the sanctions. Loyalty and <— 
xood faith do not admit of degrees. If they exist, com- = 
sion is unnecessary: if they do not exist, arbitration 
ust break-down. And finally, “the absence of a 
ction which has impeded the development of com- 
sory arbitration is done away with under our system.” 

Jith very great deference these words are meaningless. 4 
Is it necessary to go further? If the root of the tree _ 
otten it will bear no fruit. To study the sanction pio = 
would go beyond the scope of this article; itis 
> 16 of the Covenant over-elaborated; its enforcement _ 
more sure—any fissure in it closed.- “The great 
on in the Covenant has been made good.” In _ 
us distinction to the method adopted to prevent any 
eee nay, from the eee of submit- 


fe Une= Protocol interprets it as. “requiring: ae 
ies “to co-operate loyally and effectively” . 

1e act of aggression (defined to include at 
it to arbitration, or to carry out, or to abide by the : 
“in the degree \ which its geographical position and 
situation as. regards armaments allows.” In 
O: the ee pOrts ‘it ian “imperfect ” HC! ‘ion 


| 

| 
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“in the sense that no sanctions are provided for against 
any party which shall have failed loyally and effectively, 
to co-operate’; but “it should, however, be emphasised: 
that such a State would have failed in the fulfilment off 
its duties, and would be guilty of a violation of agree+ 
ments entered into.” | 
What then are the prospects of the new régime bein 
accepted? It seems to be based on this curiously dis; 
junctive thought: that the States which will not relinquish 
the right of resorting to war after an unsuccessful arbitra 
tion will accept the Protocol ! | 
But there is a more serious criticism. |The Protoco 
with its elaboration of unknown principles is based on 
distrust. It is supposed to be the ultimate realisation o 
an ideal; distrust is, for this, an insecure foundation. [| 
has led to the underlying supposition that one of th 
signatories may break either of its covenants : i.e., to submij 
to arbitration, or to carry out the award. Logically ij 
should also admit that one of the other signatory State 
should then break its covenant of loyal and effectiv 
co-operation. 


A PLEA FOR THE PROTOCOL 
By J. H. Hartey 


Europe rumbles along uneasily through these post-war 
days. Newly born States, yearning after security and 
financial and economic stability, have a most disagreeable 
sense that the ground is quaking beneath them. France, 
the strongest military Power on the Continent, casts 
occasionally a nervous eye over the whole scene of affairs, 
and makes alliances such as that just reported with Jugo- 
Slavia. Russia and Italy, in their most recent history, 
illustrate the perennial youth of the old forgotten Victorian 
sentiment of the “‘ falsehood of extremes.” Great Britain, 
with a feeling of what appears to be injured innocence, 
gathers the chickens of her Empire under her wings and 
protests that she; a weary Titan, cannot be expected to 
bear on her own individual shoulders the burdens of all 
the world. Germany, with the buoyant irresponsibility of 
a young Nationalist revolutionary, does not see why there 
should be all this bother about security, and counsels the 
heroic remedy of instant disarmament. Mr. Lloyd George, 
fresh from his “ conversation ” with the Berliner Tageblatt, 
forswears the Versailles Treaty, the child of his ancient 
warlike dreams, and cheerfully plumps for the heroic 
German thesis. But still from every part of Europe there 
comes the ery for some specific to make a new life possible 
on the ruins of the old. The purpose of this article is 
(0 put in a plea, in such dolorous circumstances, on behalf 
of the saving principles of the Geneva Protocol. 


- Not that anyone would lay claim, in any conceivable 


ircumstances, to revive the Protocol clause by clause, 
section by section, exactly in the form in which it was first — 
sromulgated in 1924. There is no divine sanctity in the 
riginal Protocol text. Every historical resurrection is 
iotoriously. disappointing. Guild Socialism has always 
ippeared to be somewhat of an historical anachronism, 
ecause the old mediaeval guilds have gone for ever with 
1 at sible: communal life atch was the real breath of 
; Bt 2 
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main animating ideas of the Protocol] 
er, for example, as no other specific} 
elated ideas of Arbitration,| 
have surely arrived to become} 
ubled malady 


their being. But the 
—the bringing togeth 
does, of the intimately r 
Security and Disarmament— 
our main inspiration in prescribing for the tro 
of the times. | 
Of these three ideas Arbitration stands at the very| 
portals of the Protocol, because, though British foreign} 
policy only faintly acquiesces, Arbitration alone affords at 
prospect of welcoming all the rest. But Security, which! 
occupies a middle portion in the trio, receives its needed! 
share of attention, because undoubtedly it exercises a most! 
palpable influence over the social psychology of the; 
modern European world. .You cannot go far with Arbitra-; 
tion before you run up against Security, and Security is 
also badly needed before you can make much progress with 
Disarmament. Fear is one of the earliest and strongest of 
all our human instincts. Nor will it do to assume—as some} 
of our lively leader-writers confidently do—that thisi 
security complex is a characteristic of what are condescend- 
ingly called the “little States.” The security complex| 
is as evident a sign of the psychology of our own big people} 
as it is of the smallest and most exposed population in) 
Europe. Why was it that the Three Power Naval Con-) 
ference failed, without any serious protest in Great} 
Britain, on the question of the limitation of the armament! 
and tonnage of cruisers? Simply because, lurking away 
back in the British popular mind, there is as yet no really. 
adequate sense of insular security. All over London men 
and women with shattered nerves, which they know j heir. 
own minds are the results of air raid - Blog Ss 
during the Great War, are det meet ee 
HE » ermined to see the utmost, 
ee taken against a recurrence of such devas-| 
atl it i ~ 
ich, not hating taken advantage afede ae 
, 8 taken advantage of the Mutual Insuran 


cee 


The Protocol, then; seeks to justify Arbitration and lead 


ee aa See eee 
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n to Disarmament by the method of Mutual Insurance. 
‘he combined pressure of the many is brought in to 
spress the calculated wickedness of the one. Only in this 
fay can it be possible to avoid that fatal and destructive 
‘ar which would indeed be—to use the phrase of Lord 
tosebery, which was employed in a somewhat less suitable 
onnection—the “ end of all things.” Arbitration is made 
ossible by the guiding plan of the Protocol, because a 
wift and unerring plan is to be devised whereby, by the 
ooled strength of an outraged Europe, punishment is to 
e meted out to the nation which plays fast and loose with 
fs arbitral obligations. Following out the same funda- 
1ental ideas, Disarmament follows as a plain possibility 
rom the acceptance of Arbitration and a Mutual Insurance 
scheme which penalises the defaulter. 

Those who have followed the discussions in the British 
ress when the scheme of the Protocol was somewhat 
entatively revived, whilst the League of Nations was 
neeting at Geneva, will experience a certain shock of 
urprise at this method of putting forward the case. They a 
ad been treated to other jewels of controversy. The most . 
sual method of approaching the question was to ask why 
zreat Britain should be asked to add to her already exces- _ 
ive commitments in different parts of the world. It — 
vas sometimes even hinted that the stability, nay, E 
ven the ultimate safety, of the British Empire de-— 
ended on whether the Protocol was carried forward =e 
‘a definite issue or not. Such contentions, pushed to the 
ynt by certain small but well-informed and influential 
rroups of British public opinion, received a powerful — 2 
nforcement when Sir Austen Chamberlain delivered hiss 
101 well-known and much-discussed speech at Geneva on _ See 
2 principles of the Protocol. It is true that Sir Austen ys 


vould not have desired to identify himself completely with 
he aforesaid groups, and in some sense he would have ue : 
: ded them as strange bedfellows. They invariably 
fealt a blow at Europe's feeling of security by hinting at 
snormous iniquities which would have to be rectified on ar 
many’s eastern frontier, and by insisting, either directly 17g 
yy implication, on the need for Treaty revision... Sit as 


by 
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Austen could not, indeed, as he had pledged himself by the 
Pacts into which he had entered, go So far. Why was 
it, then, that he found himself for the time in the sa 
camp with those with whom in other respects he tot y 
disagreed? How was it that he had fallen from gracer | 
The answer is that he was compelled to do so by the | 
way in which the British Foreign Office had insisted on| 
amending the French drafting of the Pact of Locarno. 
This celebrated agreement, which can hardly now be said 
to have come up to the expectations of its original pro- 
moters, may be described quite generally as an attempt 
so far as this country was concerned, to get “‘ ninepence for 
fourpence ” in international affairs. The goal was the 
peace of Europe, which all parties desired to attain, but 
the way in which Great Britain was to help forward the 
peace of Europe was to give a binding guarantee om 
Germany’s western frontier, where any serious disturbance 
to the peace was not likely to occur, and to leave the 
eastern frontiers, where conditions were admittedly mor 
troubled, to the mercy of pacts which left open at the last 
resort the recourse to arms, and for the carrying out of 
which Great Britain could accept no responsibility. On 
the western frontiers of Germany Great Britain declared 
the inviolability of the Versailles settlement, and under 
took to help either France or Germany if either of thes 
two countries were attacked by the other in violation of the 
pactual obligations. France and Germany, on their part 


j 
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iigainst the despe:ate risks of another war, but whether 
sreat Britain, as a separate unit, was to add to her obliga- 
“ons already accepted in the Rhineland Pact. Are we 
#urselves, as a particular nation and a great Empire, pre- 
jared to give in our own strength additional guarantees of 
ecurity to Europe? 
} To show how inevitably this misleading way of putting 
the main argument against the Protocol arises from the 
p-sided arrangement of Locarno it is only necessary to 
ake an historical study of the several speeches on the 
Hubject of the British Foreign Secretary. There the 
ttentive student will find a political analogue of the cele- 
arated Aake’s Progress. Speaking in the House of 
commons on June 24th, 1925, before the Pact was 
nitialled, Sir Austen is not yet confirmed in this delusive - 
ay of directing the attack against the Protocol. He, 
indeed, said “ that it was impossible for the British Empire, 
t that portion of the British Empire for which we are 
ost immediately and directly responsible, to undertake 
y universal extension of the obligations which we have 
lready incurred as members of the League and as signa- 
tories of the Covenant”; but then he added in another part 
of his speech that these obligations were “ incompatible 
with isolation or indifference to anything that may cause 
a war or provoke disturbance in any part of the world.” 
This latter sentiment might, with judicious fostering, have 
eventually led him in the direction of the Protocol, but 
unfortunately his subsequent development obliged him 
to exaggerate the isolation of the first sentiment, and to 
lay a diminished emphasis on the second. In his recent 
speech at Geneva this tendency is already in full cry. 
“ You ask us to do more,” he said to the assembled dele- 
gates. “You want ws to take for every frontier the 
guarantee which we have taken for oxe by Treaty.” Here 
we see the fatal influence of Locarno plainly exemplified, © 
and this influence was even more plainly evident 1 in his 
recent speech at the Aldwych Club. 
~ It cannot be doubted that this speech of Sir Austen 
at Geneva dealt a palpable blow to the prospects of 
any considerable measure of Eee Bisarmanens 
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especially when it was combined with the fact that Great 
Britain still refused to sign the optional clause of the 
statute of the Permanent Court of International Arbitra- 
tion. Indeed, its effects on the feeling of insecurity in 
Europe were even more serious than they would other- 
wise have been, because, by his new way of envisaging the 
problem of British obligations, Sir Austen, no doubt con= 
trary to his own desire, appeared to be lending a certain 
support to certain groups of British publicists who have 
been already mentioned and who had for a time been 
ventilating the question whether Great Britain should 
accept any responsibility on Germany’s Eastern frontier. 
This question was first definitely propounded in 1920 when” 
the Bolshevists were marching on Warsaw, and it was. 
thought that Mr. Lloyd George was going to bring this” 
country to the help of the Poles. This suspicion proved” 
to be an utterly erroneous one, though the Soviet propa-_ 
gandists still persist in seeing signs of an enormous British 
organised conspiracy against the safety of their realm. 
It was soon exchanged, as Germany recovered her former. 
spirit and self-possession after the shock of the War, and as 
German points of view were more sympathetically studied j 
in Great Britain, for a feeling that some great injustice had © 
been done on Germany’s Eastern frontiers, and that Great 
Britain could accept no responsibility for perpetuating a 
settlement so essentially tottering and temporary. 
ee a one aa 
amage to the world’s econo pee teparie | 
_ East Prussia from the rest we ae ara 
Polish territory. These Wee ae y Z ee ie 
: us suggestions, infinitely dis- 
concerting to the cause of European peace, were onl , 
_ frequently made in a light-h Ter 
ir 1ade in a light-hearted and dogmatic fashion 
oe any Hae that the question had been seriously 
_ or comprehensively studied. For example, within the last 
few weeks a Liberal Sub-Committee returned from Ger. 


many where they were studying German industrial condi- 


tions. In the course of thi 
Be wa is survey t ai 
Committee visited t y the members of this 


he Corridor and U ilesi 
Age Pper Silesia. It was 
not their main purpose to study frontier arrangements, and 
d ~ 
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° according to one of them, who wrote an article on the sub- 
af ject after his return, ae derived information from a 
x vs German countess,” a “ German banker in Berlin,” and 
the “ English wife of a vee who is now a Pole.” But 
fon the strength of inadequate and necessarily one-sided 
it tinformation such as this, articles are cheerfully written 
which, if acted upon without something like the plan of the 
| Protocol j in force throughout Europe, may easily involve 
GEurope within no long time in another general 
§ conflagration. 

Fortunately any extended study of affairs on the actual 
spot shows that Germany’s Eastern frontier is neither so 
iniquitous nor so arbitrary as many of these reports con-. 
#fidently assume. In fact, no one who travels slowly from 
Torun to Gdynia, or from Gdynia along the Baltic coast 
to the German frontiers, can avoid coming to the conclusion 

at he is travelling couch districts incontestably Polish. 
Speak to the workers you meet in the early morning going 
to their factories, and you find that they now answerunwill- 
ingly and often very ungrammatically in the German they — 


Sess eee ‘and how determined: was, othe = 
commission, so far as they possibly could, to comply — 
oa with the wishes of the nee of the different com- = 


is not necessary to sdarell on these points, however, 
se, after all, any adequate discussion of this « question | 
be Butoestbis within the limits of space allotted to_ 

le. It has only been mentioned at all because 
im portant to show how infallibly Sir Austen 
7 cee ay of dealing with the question. of th . 


| st co tlenteds with implications most damaging ne 
1ropean security, Sir Austen himself, as 
) Re eeeeriiee come ‘not See 
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he would have deeply deplored them. — But there they 
were, confirmed by many articles appearing 1n the British 


Press: and to a large part of Europe outside our own 


island they appeared, so far from weakening the plea for 


the Protocol, to make that plea rather doubly or trebly” 
strong. If, indeed, the case for Treaty Revision had been | 
so clear and irrefragable on the Eastern frontier as its ~ 
advocates confidently assume, then it might be pleaded that ~ 
it need not involve serious consequences for Germany to ~ 
ask for the restitution of that which, on this hypothesis, had ~ 
been unjustly taken from her. But if the facts are as — 
have been stated, it is quite evident that any compliance ~ 


with the claims of those who have urged Treaty Revision 


could only be possible under the present arrangements at ~ 
the risk of another devastating and ruinous war. Some- — 


thing like the scheme of the Protocol would surely be 
necessary to safeguard Europe before even such a question 
could be so much as seriously raised. 

If, however, the scheme of the Protocol is really to be 
seriously considered, it will not do to raise the question 
as if Great Britain or the British Empire, or both, were 
called upon in their own single strength to shoulder addi- 
tional obligations on far-off frontiers. As we have already 
seen, this mode of considering the issues unsolved is simply 
a travesty of the true spirit of a comprehensive proposal. 
The Geneva Protocol! is nothing if not a scheme of mutual 
insurance, not asking what fresh burdens any one nation 
should assume, but enquiring of that particular nation 


whether it will do its part in shouldering the burdens which _ 


the League of Nations, or Europe generally, has already 
unitedly assumed. For here we come on another con- 
sideration which has materially contributed to the feeling 


4 
j 
| 

4 
| 
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of insecurity in Europe, and has given rise to the suspicion, — 


It must even very pointed] 
of those who cry out that Great Britain canno 
responsibility on Germany’s Eastern frontie 
considered Article XVI of the Covenant. 

find sanctions wide-reaching and onerous, a 


& e . : : nd not a 
in their application, like Locarno, to any p ot confined 


t assume any 
ts have fully 
There they can 


articular portion 


outside our own country, that Great Britain does not take | 
seriously the obligations which she has once undertaken. 


y be doubted whether many 
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} of Europe. In certain of their requirements they might 
vf] involve us, if these were sincerely realised and operated, 
‘fin very grave trouble with the United States; and, as a 
sf matter of fact, it was on_ this Aiticle that the 
°4 Republican Senators chiefly fastened when their President 
*@ came home to his native country with the fruits of victory 
jin his hands. What does Article XVI involve? they 
vf asked. May it not mean that the United States can be 
engaged in war without previous application to Congress? 
Ex-President Wilson was not very satisfactory in his reply. 
He said the obligation was a moral not a legal obligation : 
but then he added that a moral obligation, which was not 
legally binding, might be the strongest and most com- 
pelling of all obligations. The Republican Senators, how- 
ever, were not to be propitiated by any such casuistry. 
They refused to take Article XVI in other than its literal 
reality; they were not to be cajoled into interpreting it 
merely in a mystic sense. There is a deeply rooted sus-— 
picion in many quarters in Europe that there are influen- 
tial circles in Britain who similarly interpret Article XVI 
of the Covenant in a “ mystic sense.” 

It was to clear up these and all similar misgivings that 
the scheme of the Protocol was devised. For, as its very 
“name implies, the Protocol is no freshly elaborated plan 

for renovating the world, spun out of the troubled brains 
of a few misguided idealists, but simply a straightening 
out of the Covenant, or a making more definite, and by 
that very act more limited, the obligations which in the 
~ Covenant the League members have already assumed. It 
- starts with a declaration of outlawry of war on the part 
f the signatory States. These bind themselves to wage _ 
war in the future only for two reasons: (1) To defend _ 
themselves against invasion; or, (2) to carry out the Cove- — 
ant or the Protocol itself. In practice these two would 
educe themselves to a single reason: for a State unjustly — 


ong delay, receive the League’s imprimatur and help. Is 
here any rooted objection to this postulate on the part 


f any of the objectors to the Protocol? Or is it regarded — 


as at variance with the spirit of Locarno? | 
: It almost looks as if it is so regarded by the British 


ttacked would appeal to the League and would, afterno 
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Government when the proceedings at Geneva are closely 


scrutinised. This fundamental declaration of the Protocol | 
was involved in the first form of the Polish resolution, and | 
the Polish resolution in its first form seems to have been | 


received with the utmost scepticism by the British repre- 


sentatives. It was altered to an outlawry of all aggressive — 


war, and as each of the nations was left at liberty to formu- 
late its own definition of aggression, it was supposed that, 
for such a reason, the resolution would then be rendered 
sufficiently innocuous. This time-saving spirit is indeed 
“ poles asunder ” from the position of the Protocol; for 
after securing this formal outlawry of war, the Protocol 
‘goes on to answer to its title by exploring the possibilities 
of Articles XI-XVI of the Covenant. In the endeavour 
to do so it has excited the ire of Sir Austen. “I ama 
little afraid,”’ he exclaimed, “ of the use of metaphors like 
‘filling up the gaps.’ There are openings which give us 
power to breathe.” Let us see what these openings are 
which gave the British Foreign Secretary so much relief, 
and, again to use his own words, “ make the difference 
between habitation and tomb.” 


When Articles XI-XVI were closely scrutinised it was _ 


found that they left open a loophole for war. On 
Judiciable issues there was simply an optional clause 
which the British Government has always refrained from 
signing. But on non-judiciable issues under the Cove- 
nant the arbitration was by no means absolute. After all 
the complicated procedure was exhausted it was possible 


for a State to refuse to accept a recommended award, and > 


then it was free to take matters into its own hand. This 
loophole to war the framers of the Protocol determined 
to close, because they saw that, whilst 
impossible to proceed any great length on the road to 
security and disarmament. Is this the gap which Sir 
Austen objects to fill and which makes “ 
between habitation and tomb”? Or is t 
obligation which that weary Titan, kno 
Empire, will be unable to shoulder? If 
no hesitation in submitting the decis 
Austen and his critics to the judgme 


wn as the British 
So, one need have 
lon between: Sir 
nt of the British 
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people, many of whom went to war only because they 
“| imagined that by doing so they would end war for ever. 
“| No doubt the clauses leading to a final compulsory 
“} arbitration need careful drafting, and such careful treat- 
| ment they would receive when the Protocol is again sub- 
| mitted to the attention of the League. But there can be 
; no doubt that, if the nations of Europe are to feel any 
‘} sufficient degree of security to enable them to proceed to 
i an adequate measure of disarmament, the way must be 
‘] prepared by a scheme of compulsory and really effec- 
| tive arbitration. The Australian Commonwealth in its 
i} _ despatch on the Protocol appeared to look coldly on com- 
‘| pulsory arbitration, probably because of its associations 
'} with industrial disputes ; but if any appreciable progress 
i is to be expected in the future towards a renovated earth, 
_ there must be an absolute outlawry of war and a combina- 
/ _ tion of the world against any nation that breaks the ban. — 
1 War means revolution in the whole body politic, and 
: Te _ revolution, when it is complete, implies the rule of utter 
‘| chaos and disorder. Locarno offers no hope, because 
ES “Locarno leaves the spectre of war haunting its every clause. _ 
| The British Government offer no hope because, as the 
Prime Minister himself admits, its proposals would give — 
only partial ‘security; whilst disarmament, ae 
it might involve less capital expenditure, would, with 
poison gas, aeroplanes, and submarines, still leave any | 
future contests more deadly and horrible than canes = 
t has ever happened before. Nor if compulsory arbitra- _ 
1 were really and in earnest proposed would. there be. 
eg to fear, because Russia, as her latest move amply 
ws, would not stand out if compulsory arbitration 
ame a practical reality ; and as for the United States, — 
é would never remain apart eee build eee Z 


ecu smoald have been the points of eee d= 
Coolidge Conference if the Pact of Locarno ee as 
the ee ee to war still: gaping: and 
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constitutes the main advance of the Protocol beyond the ) 
Covenant, and which makes it possible for us to hope that, 
if the Protocol provisions are accepted, the world might 
proceed through security to a real, not a simulated dis- 
armament. And it is this additional burden which we are 
sometimes told would imperil the British Empire and 
which would be contemptuously rejected by the British 
people. They do the Empire no service who talk as if 
it were constructed of fragile glass; and as for the people 
of Great Britain, the fact that the Protocol has now been 
adopted by the Labour Party as its official policy does not 
indicate, in view of recent elections, that the electors much 
resent any suggestion of its revival. Certainly the times 
are very difficult, not only from the political but from the 
economic and the financial points of view. The main ~ 
trouble of Britain during the last fifty years is that she has 
been too often content to assume an attitude of painful © 
isolation, and to spout moral aphorisms to Europe from ~ 
her fastnesses across the seas. That is the position into _ 
which she appears to be drifting along at the present time, | 
and it is to get her out of this unenviable position that there _ 
is offered this plea for the Geneva Protocol. 


DAVID GEORGE HOGARTH 


lx Memoriam Fratris 


By Janet E. Courtney 


He came of Scottish forbears: it is an enormous initial 

: advantage. “ There’s nothing like a Scotch grandmother,” 

§ said someone who knew us both at Oxford, where I fol- 

} lowed close upon his heels. But his birthplace was a Lin- 
@colnshire parsonage, for his father, George Hogarth, son 
of the Rev. David Hogarth, Presbyterian Minister of 
Makerstoun, in Roxburghshire, had gone to Cambridge and 

@ taken Anglican Orders. Janet Nichol was the “Scotch 
@ grandmother” in question, Northumbrian by origin but 
§ Scottish by election, one of a family which won academic 
distinction in Scotland’s universities and wrote its name 
on the roll of fame in both Edinburgh and Glasgow. On 
his mother’s side he was Lincolnshire-born; she belonged 
to the land-owning family of Uppleby, from which he was 
later to choose his wife, for he married Laura Violet, 
youngest daughter of Charles Uppleby, of Barrow Hall, 
“patron of the living of Barton-on-Humber. 

To that living his father was preferred in 1858, and 
there on May 23rd, 1862, David was born, second child 
_and eldest son in a long family, thirteen in all though only 
eight survived to maturity. Barton was an ancient place. © 
~The Romans had passed that way, for their ferry over the 
“Humber remained. The Saxons had come to stay, leaving 
behind them the tower of St. Peter’s, one of the most 
§ ancient parish churches in the kingdom. And Domes- _ 
day Book records how the Danish Ulf, the Constable, had 
to give way to Gilbert of Gaunt, and of how Gilbert built — 
“the oldest part of the second church of St. Mary, “pur- 
suant to vows made in our own days.” The fortunes ob 
Barton reflected the history of early England. Indeed, — 
‘in the two churches that story is written in stone, for — 
‘between them they trace the growth of English architec- 
ture from the Saxons down to fifteenth-century Perpen- 
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dicular. No wonder that Barton became a place of pil- : 
erimage to antiquaries and that, even as children, we 
learned to chatter the language of archeology. 

David knew the churches in and out, and climbed up 
amongst the bells and into all the forbidden parts, but he 
did not as a boy show any special antiquarian tastes. He 
showed rather a restless energy, seeking outlets all round. 
He was a leader in games, he made all sorts of collections, 
he rode a pony when he could get one, and he read 
omnivorously and very variously. His memory was always 
excellent; in later life he could quote copiously and readily 
from all manner of sources. He learned weather signs 
and studied thermometers and barometers. He always 
knew how hard it had frozen at night and where the ice ~ 
was first bearing, what butterflies could be caught within 
a radius of twenty miles, and what sort of fossils could be™ 
found in the chalk-pits. And this not so much from any 
love of natural history as from a general interest in every- 
thing. Nothing in his world escaped his enquiring mind. 

He went to school rather late, having been kept at home 
because of delicacy following an attack of pneumonia. I 
think he must have been quite ten, or very nearly eleven. 
The school was at Stevenage, in Hertfordshire, the head- 
master, J. O. Seager, being of the rougher, old-fashioned _ 


-— Se 


ee we wee 


_type, given to objurgating his boys and knocking them — 


about, at the same time informing them, if they made so” 
much as a false quantity, that they “would certainly be 
the disgrace of any public school they ever went to”! 
The school in David’s case was Winchester. After 
a bad attack of diphtheria whilst at Stevenage, my 
father was afraid to try him for College, then rougher than 
it is now. He therefore entered as a Commoner in Ser- 
geant's house at the age of fourteen, and remained there 
over five years. He was not particularly industrious, but 
he had an annoying habit of coming out top at the end of 
term, making up in the examinations for deficiencies in. 
class-work. He played all games easily both at ‘school 
and at home, billiards and card games as well as cricket, 
football and tennis; but he excelled only in football and 
short-distance running, the quarter-mile and half-mile 
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mbeing his favourite races. He had the instincts of a 
Hprinter, never of a plodder. 

1 From Winchester he was sent up to try for a scholar- 
joip at Trinity College, Cambridge, his father’s Univer- 
pity. He did not get it, the only failure in his record. But 
je did not want to get it. I don’t say he failed deliberately, 
put I doubt if he tried his best. His heart was set on 
@xford, whither nearly all his Wykehamist friends were 
pound; and where David’s heart was set, there, and there 
}nly, could he put forth his strength. He went back to 
Winchester for a term to wait until he could try for an 
@xford scholarship, and he won a demyship at the beauti- 
ul college of Magdalen in the summer of 1881, largely on 
he excellence of his Latin verse. 

| In Oxford he found the life and the society that in 
jindergraduate days suited him. “He read, he ran, he 
ncted, he ruled the Junior Common Room,” so its present 
President, then his tutor, has written of him since his 
eath. Just as in boyhood at Barton, he tried all things, 
eached out on every side. He even developed for a time 
love of “sport,” attended race meetings, was learned on 
“form,” studied the odds, and in his long vacations used 
(0 get me, as a girl going over to Hull for mathematical 
essons, to buy him the Pixk "Un and the Licensed 
Victuallers’-Gazette that he might keep abreast with the 
ecords of the prize ring. All this wasn’t very serious. He 
aad no real turn that way, any more than he had a real 
leatrical bent. It was just a phase, part of a man’s edu- 
ation, like the grand tour of our grandfathers, merely 
another manifestation of the restless energy which was 
ater to drive him so far afield. . 
After taking a brilliant degree, undeserved by any _ 
standards of hard work—he had even acted in an O.U.D.S. 
production a few weeks before his Final Schools—but, 
like his Winchester end-of-term successes, sheer luck and ~ 
ability, came the question of his career. Some professions, 
such as the Bar, were ruled out because of the need for 
immediate earning; his brilliant university career had not 
heen without its expenses. Others he ruled out himself 


ee 


because he hated the prospect of routine. I remember — 
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that my father, mindful of his large family and limited 
income, instanced Matthew Arnold and the “excellent 
posts obtainable under Government ”: but David scouted 
with horror the idea of becoming one of Her Majestys 
Inspectors of anything! Why journalism was not thought 
of I do not know, for he had already dabbled in litera= 
ture, and later tried his hand in editing The Oxford Maga- 
zine. And I sometimes still regret that he turned his 
back on the Indian Civil. A few years of routine, perhaps 
not even that, for to him adventures would surely have 
come quickly; with any luck, before he was forty he 
would have been ruling a province. But for a time he 
drifted, as in earlier years he was inclined to drift—it was 
the reverse side of his versatility—took a Lectureship at 
Magdalen, was then elected to a Fellowship, and stayed 
on to see what further offered. Fortunately for him, 
during 1886 came the first election to Craven Fellowships 
for Classical Research, and he was elected the first Craven 
Fellow. ; 
* * % * * * 

It was in Eastern travel that he found himself, as h 
would never have done in Oxford. I was much with him 
in those days, as he was coaching me in my Greats work, 
and I know how he chafed at the donnish atmosphere of 
Senior Common Room. “Too many awful examples,” he 
used to say, as we tramped along Fellows’ Walk, so that I 
might be let out by the private door into Mesopotamia and 
not afford the disquieting spectacle of an unchaperoned 
girl going through College attended only by a young don! 

The Levant, “ Kinglake’s Levant,” as David wrote 
later in an introduction to Eothen, became his secone 
home-country, as dear to him and almost as familiar as 
his native county’ of Lincolnshire. It is “a little farther 
eastward than in his (Kinglake’s) day,” but its people are 
still “in fundamental character ” unchanged since he 
described them. “ Ii not in the Belgrade of the twentieth 
_century, wrote David in 1906, “none the less in every 
Ottoman or Arab town, even in Constantinople and Cairo, 
_ you may yet walk on soft streets feelin ; e 


: : on all the o ior 
of that silence which ‘ follows you still: and of pee 
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4ck-lustre stare, still regarding you as ‘an unaccountable, 
@icomfortable work of God, that may have been sent for 
epme good purpose—to be revealed hereafter.’ ” 
I quote from this Introduction to Zothen advisedly, for 
inglake and David had much in common, not only the 
‘eing eye, the sympathy with an alien nation which can 
‘yet inside their skins, but also the descriptive gift, the 
ower to put on paper and make live again the many- 
@oloured life of the East. A Wandering Scholar in the 
§evant (1896), the book which made David’s fame as a 
@riter and first brought to general notice his exploits as a 
Waveller, was hailed by many discerning critics as a second 
Wothen. David would have made no such claim, certainly 
ot when looking backward ten years later. He had by 
aen become deeply impressed with the difficulties of the 
aft of letters, and was roused to a rare pitch of admira- 
on by the “consummate art’ which Kinglake had 
vished on Hothen, and a scathing contempt for such 
ritics as dared to describe the earlier drafts of that classic 
s “haphazard” and “ slovenly.” 


Haphazard arrangement! Never were incident, reflection, description, 
neralisation, and narrative more consciously and cunningly disposed 
. come to one another’s relief. Youthful slovenliness! The rare collo- 
uialisms and audacities, which the author feigned to regard as strayed 
urvivals of the ‘‘ boisterous”? style of his abortive essays, were obviously 
tended, like the frequent flashes of humour, to slacken the tension of 
1e serious, the pathetic or the sublime. . . . No writer has kept his 
aders, their capabilities and their interests, more constantly in mind than 
singlake. . . . He was quite sure that the proper end of a book is to 
e read by the largest number of persons. 


| have sometimes wished that David had kept before 
imself more constantly that “ proper end ” of a book, for 


forced himself in some of his later works on archeology, : 
nvaluable as that precision may have been to scholarship, 


of the Wandering Scholar, which has the freshness and 
spontaneity, if the occasional self-consciousness, which 
sharacterised his letters. He was an excellent and a 
equent correspondent. Nearly all the members of his 


= es 


qumerous family could, if ne bad been careful, have 


he meticulous precision of the chiselled style, to which he __ 


made them caviare to the general. But this is never true oS 
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produced bundles of them, written without an Bee. i 
the beautiful handwriting which seemed so entirely 4 
place in a lover and student of Greek Art. I have < 
small collection, written between 1887 and 1890, in the firs! 
four years of travel and excavation, passing: from the 
purely descriptive style of a very young man seeing Greece 
for the first time to the maturer reflections of eight anc 
twenty, struggling with British red-tape-ism and official 
stupidity in Cyprus. Thus, during his first visit to Athen: 


(March, 1887) :— 


Last Wednesday, being the Feast of National Independence, was a big 
day here: the King, Queen, and Prince drove to Te Deum in the 
Cathedral, and troops, guns, etc., were massed in the square outside: bul 
the Greeks were very apathetic; no cheering, no waving of handkerchiefs 
only hats raised about two inches; and the display of flags was orderet 
by the police and not spontaneous. Those who displayed other flags thar 
the Greek, mostly omitted the British. 3 
4 

a 

By the winter of 1887-8, after a journey in Asia Minor 
with Sir William Ramsay, he is in charge of excavatior 
work in Cyprus, and is exasperated by the supineness 0: 
most of the Englishmen responsible for the good govern: 
ment of that latest of our colonies :— | 

There is hardly a single official at Nicosia who has ever been in the 
wilder parts of the island, knows a word of Greek or Turkish, or has evel 
seen anything of the true villager. Almost every piece. of informatior 
given us in Nicosia has turned out to be guide-book rubbish. 


He is eloquent, also, on the absurdity of exalting Greek: 
over Turks and offering the benefits of the British Con: 
stitution to a people scarcely yet fitted for the semi-slavery 
semi-freedom of the feudal system. His own preference 
for Turkish workmen, and_ his greater sympathy with 
_ Turks than with Greeks, is discernible all through. I 

was:strengthened when, as correspondent of The Times 
he followed the fortunes of the Greco-Turkish War o: 
1897, a war in which the Greeks so consistently ran awa} 
that their fighting quality was seriously under-estimatec 
by students of war at the beginning of the Balkan trouble: 
of 1912-13. The Turcophil reputation which he thu: 
acquired was rather a handicap when, late in 1897 he 
became Director of the British School at Athens. 


| 
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i But to return to the Wandering Scholar, dedicated to 
)W.M.R. (William Mitchell Ramsay) and my companions 
7 Travel,” and “written bit by bit at wide intervals of 
“me, now on a steamer’s deck, now at a khan, now in a 
hud hut, now in camp.” It isa record of travel and travel 
‘pressions in the Levant, in the Taurus, amongst the 
Miurds, by the Euphrates, in Egypt, the “Land of 
i@lystery,” and in Cyprus, the home of “old romance.” 
ome of it is purely descriptive, like the early letters—the 
lapter, for instance, entitled “ Trials of a Scholar,” giving 
1 account of a ride across Taurus when sick with fever 
id with a companion even worse stricken with dysentery, 
fatil at last 


Late in the afternoon . . . the waggon, its wheels loosened and its tilt 
§ rags from frequent encounter with overhanging boughs, rattled on to 
Ge old peaked bridge below the castle of Selefke, and an hour after dark 
. we heard the “ longed-for plash of waves’’ upon the beach of 
<liman. 


ut other chapters go more deeply into the psychology 
f the peoples he sojourned amongst :-— 


These nations of the East are in their childhood, but it is their second 
ildhood. They began to live before us, and in a climate where there 
no strenuous battle to fight with Nature, have developed racially, as they 
velop individually, more rapidly than we. The Egyptian was adult 
hen we were in the Caves, and the Anatolian was living in great cities 
hen we were setting up shapeless monoliths on Salisbury Plain. Now 
ey are all very old and cannot put on again their youthful energy, or 
ll into the ways of a later generation. How seldom do we realise this 
ith in thought or speech! 


Take again this about Anatolia :— 


‘The most part of the peasantry are men of peace, needing no military 
rce to ‘ coerce’ them, giving little occasion to the scanty police and 
i serving a Pax Anatolica for religion’s sake. Their God is very real to __ 
ese simple villagers, unspoiled by Western free thought and not troubled 
th the subtleties of the schools. Watch a group of them at prayer on the 
uarter-deck of a Levantine steamer; the European passengers stare and 
16 sailors hustle past, but their attention is never distracted from their 
ader; with eyes downcast, with hands raised to the ears now folded, 
rect, Kneeling, bowing to the deck, they intone the prayer, and rise 
reamily as men rise from a trance. . . . Whenever and wherever they 
ray, the peasants are with their God as they know Him . . . and for 
lis sake they practise one and all certain simple virtues : age they 
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everence and the chastity of women they respect; drunkenness is abhorred: 
and through fourteen torrid hours of a Ramazfn day they neu eat 
drink nor smoke, albeit at work in the fields. The Prophet's injunctior 
of hospitality even to the infidel successfully combats fanaticism, and | 
have slept in a mosque portico in Ramazan. 


It would take me beyond the limits of a Review 
article to go through the long list of David's work: 
—there are nearly twenty to his name—beginning with 
Devia Cypria (1890), which described his independent 
journeyings into Cyprian by-ways, through Philip ana 
Alexander of Macedon (1897), his most important com 
tribution to history published next after 4 Wandering 
Scholar, down io the big post-war work on A/zttite Seals 
which he had begun but turned his back on in 1915, wher 
summoned to Cairo.- Amongst the intervening books 
stand out two, Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life (191 
and The Penetration of Arabia (1904). The first chapter 
of the Antiquary’s Life are the nearest approach to aute 
biography that David has left. In a sense the book is 
sequel to the Wandering Scholar, though it never had th 
same popular appeal, partly, perhaps, because it is les 
spontaneous, because the habit of severe restraint on styl 
was growing upon him. Philip and Alexander, a bool 
projected in undergraduate days when Alexander was hi 
hero, has its “ purple patches,” its passages of cond 
eloquence; there are few such in the later books. 

___ From the publication of the Penetration of Arabia dow 

to the end of his life David was often called “ Hogarth o 
Arabia.” It is strange to think that, except for a wa 
time voyage down the Red Sea, a story not yet “ released,’ 
enshrined in Foreign Office archives, he had never actually 
penetrated far into Arabia proper. But he had so closely 
Studied the records of all earlier Arabian explorers, anc 

was so deeply imbued with their spirit and so strongly ir 
sympathy with the Arabs that henceforth he ranked as 
an authority on Arab questions. And he left behind him 
finished, but without that scrupulous final revision he neve 
omitted, a Memoir of C. M. Doughty, of Avabia Deserte 


a book on which he had been assiduously workino in th 
last. months of his life. uously won th 
| % 
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i] It is not for me, who am neither archeologist nor 
sfeographer, to attempt to appraise his services to arche- 
Glogy and geography. Suffice it that his reputation as an 
archeologist of high authority had spread over two 
Hontinents. Sure I am at least that, in whatever work he 
indertook, his observations would never be inaccurate nor 
jis surmises unfounded. There would be neither loose 
@easoning nor hazardous attributions. _ What he could 
accomplish amongst Greek, Cypriote, Cretan or Levantine 
workmen I have heard from many sources. I remember 
Mhat well-known American archzologist, the late Louis 
yer, telling me, as long ago as 1888, that he was a wonder 
Sis a ruler of men, and that was in his quite early Cyprian 
Ways. But his real power as an administrator only 
Game to light with the war, when, well past fifty, he 
®ecame Director of the Arab Bureau in Cairo. There he 
@vas in the innermost councils and concerned in great 
Siffairs, the full story of which cannot yet be told. He 
himself was profoundly reticent about it; but he did write 
o me in November, 1916 :— : 


_All round, however, the coast is clearing and my own particular little 
var is going quite well in its own strange way. It is “‘ the Asian Mystery ”’ 
at it has lived till now! December will make six months and I hardly 
lared to give it three. It will be an odd story if 1 am ever allowed to 
rite it. However, as I am not so allowed now, it is no use talking 


bout it. 


Lawrence has written some of it; David, alas! can never 
iow write the rest himself. 

He came back from his four years of war administration 
n many ways changed. The magnificent physical health 
of his early manhood and maturity was gone. In its place 
was a marked mental growth; he was a bigger man alto- 
gether, graver, more responsible, a directing spirit in 
affairs. He took a big share from 1920 onwards in the 
affairs of his University. He served on the Hebdomadal — 
Council, -and he played an influential part on the Statutory 
Sommission which has shaped Oxford’s future for many 
years to come. He also concerned himself closely with 
he affairs of the Royal Geographical Society, becoming 
its President in 1926, though kagwitg full well that he 
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was giving to public work far more physical strength tha 

he could spare. : 
Of David in private life it is hard as yet to writ 
impartially. But the outstanding ability which marked 
his public career had its counterpart in an amazing com> 
petence in small things as in great, which left little 
enough for anyone else to do where he was concerned, 
Never was any man more independent. In the veriest 
trifles he knew the best way: how to stoke a fire with a 
wonderful combination of wood and coal-dust, the neatest 
way of rolling an umbrella, or the shortest cuts in 
Bradshaw. (“Look out an interim station,’ he said té 
me once; “then you don’t have to bother about all the 
other numbers in the index.’’) You could always rely of 
his. word; what he undertook to do he did. Once, when } 
was.a girl, he gave me a rendezvous at Piccadilly Circu 
at 7.15 p.m.; I said to him, “ Well, you are the only mar 
I would meet there at night, for I know you won’t le 
me down or be late.” Any plan for which he was respon 
sible was complete to the smallest detail; if he had bee 
a soldier, what staff work we might have seen! : 
A hidden depth of shyness, for all his ready, humorous 
talk, disguised from the world his real capacity fot 
emotion. A born critic, he couldn’t resist_the sometimes 
mordant comment, expressed in words or merely in shrug 
and raised eyebrow, on any bit of folly brought to his 
notice. The victim might squirm, but David was alway: 
better than his words and kinder-hearted than he seemed 
on the surface. He hadn’t a woman’s instinctive j udgment. 
his second thoughts about people were truer than his first 
pe ae nee - him beforehand for advice as 
. et en, ey ena = had to be cleared uf 
intime he one an SAE Se ee ea wee 
though he couldn’t tell] ee ae hee si 
Bree el! a good story without wanting te 
_ embellish it. Here his imagination got the better of hi 
« . . K 
ek He insisted, for instance, that a parish quarre 
of our youth anent enlarging a neighbouring churchyard 


which resulted in dumping down six feet of earth on th 


top of the existing graves, was embittered by the belie 
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i the villagers that their relatives thus doubly buried 
ould be handicapped at the Resurrection. But, of course, 
hat was only his gloss upon what actually happened. 
I do not think that, except during the war, he was ever 
shlled upon to put out his power to its fullest extent. 
HVide as were the fields of his previous activity, and many 
w were the appointments he had held—and usually relin- 
#aished before the end of their term—his real chance came 
tte in life. A certain self-conscious seeking for the truest 
bode of self-expression stood in his way until the call 
fame clear and unmistakable. Even then his public life 
fas short. He might have turned to politics. | Whilst 
sent in Cairo he received an invitation to stand for 
Pxford University ; but it was in the Conservative interest, 
hd he was a lifelong, though moderate, Liberal. The 
ivitation could only be refused. After the Peace Con- 
rence, which he attended as British Commissioner for 
ie Middle East, a post in Syria was suggested to him, 
t domestic and health reasons stood in the way.- He 
@turned perforce to the academic life, which had never 
en really attractive to him. Yet he gave it of his best, 
d hid his failing powers so successfully that only 
ithin a few weeks of the end did even those nearest to 
tim guess at the truth. But he himself had known for 
fearly two years that he was facing in all probability an 
tly and sudden death. 
He seemed in that last summer to want to finish every- 
ing off. He got into touch with practically all his family, 
d assured himself of their well-being. Early in October 
paid a flying visit, far beyond his strength, to the scenes 
our childhood—Scarborough, where we spent most of, 
ir holidays and where my mother was born and died; — 
arton, where she and my father lay buried; then back to 
xford and to a rest long overdue. When the summons 
me to him, as it came in sleep, early on Sunday morning, 
ovember 6th—the birthday of his only son—he could and 
d answer it leaving nothing unfinished. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE THREE GREAT 
FESTIVALS 


By C. WHITAKER-WILSON 


Christmas 


“* 
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Tue word Chrisimas is a modern spelling of Cristes 
Maesse—two Anglo-Saxon words which obviously meat 
the Mass of Christ. A much older word is Yzdle (also 
Anglo-Saxon origin), which once referred to a somewha) 
elaborate festival connected with the heathen worship 6 
the sun. The word in Anglo-Saxon was geol and in Icé 
landic jo, both words coming from the same root as ow 
own word wheel, the idea having been the sun’s wheeling 
round at mid-winter. The Festival of Christmas is not B 
any means as old as the name. Until well into the fourt 
century the Feast of the Epiphany (January 6th) was th 
chief festival at this time of the year, and is even no 
observed in the Armenian Church as Christmas. It 
moreover, the correct date—this Twelfth Night of our ow 
medieval days. The only reason that I have discovere 
for changing it to December 25th seems to have bee 
because that was the date of the solar festival in Romi 
which, of course, is where the connection with the wor 
Yule comes in. The opinions of such early Christi 
writers as Chrysostom and Cyprian are worthy consider 
tion. They took the view that as Christ was the Sun < 
Righteousness His birth was more than likely to hav 
coincided with this particular ancient solar festival. S 
matter of fact nothing of the kind occurred at all, an 
“even with the weight of their belief behind it the chang 
was not definitely made until the year 354: even then th 
whole question was brought up again at the beginning ¢ 
the fifth century. This time much discussion took plac 
I have found the discussion to be exceedingly interestin 
~ and from what I have gathered from the writings of tl 
period it seems that three dates were brought under revie' 


Many advocated the retention of the old date | 


January 6th, others voted for the continuance of the n 


3 
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sate of December 25th, and a third party proposed 
wlarch 25th. Theophilus of Antioch, writing in the year 
476, gave it as his opinion that December 25th was a good 
Jate, but was careful to say that he would not go so far as 
%) declare it to be the correct one. Much more definite in 
(is view was Hippolytus twenty years later. He made a 
jeliberate statement that Christ was born upon a Wednes- 
jay and in the forty-second year of the reign of Augustus. 
another chronographer said that it was not-a Wednesday 
: jut a Friday, and upon the fifteenth day of the new moon, 
# statement (in my judgment) not to be relied upon. 
@.nother interesting, though totally inaccurate, hazard at 
yhe correct date was made by Clement of Alexandria. He 

id it was upon November 17th, but my working out of 
“is idea (from the figures he gives) makes his year to be 
mat of 3 B.c. Other writers of the period have severally 
fiven the date to be April 19th and 20th and May 2oth. 
m an old Latin tract, written in Africa in 243 and called 
Ve Pascha Computus, the date is given as March 28th, 
‘he author arguing much as St. Chrysostom. He considers 
nat the world was created, not grown; that it was perfect 
4 every detail—flowers in full bloom, trees in full leaf; _ 
9Iso at the vernal equinox, just when the moon was at the 
full. Such a theory, of course, will not bear examination. 
He goes on to say that as the sun and moon were created 
h the Wednesday of the Week of Creation such a day 
vould have been a fitting one for the entry into the world 
if the Sun of Righteousness. March 28th would certainly 
jave fulfilled all these conditions, but, unfortunately for 
jis argument, not in the forty-second year of the reign of 
Augustus (which was the correct year). The actual facts 
f the case are these: it was a Wednesday—the first one 


9 doubt about this; the correction of the calendar by Julius 
fesar and his friend Sosigenes (the astronomer and 
: nathematician) was exceedingly well done, and, making 
Howances for such inaccuracies as still remained, it 

5 quite obvious that January 6th of that year was a — 
Nednesday—besides which there is plenty of other = 


C2 


1 January of that year, the date being the sixth. There is— = 
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It would be an omission in a survey of the history a 
Christmas to avoid mention of the well-known figure 0 
Father Christmas. The name Santa Claus is an America 
version of the Dutch form of Saint Nicholas, and th 
custom of hanging up stockings by children in the hope 
of a nocturnal visit from the Saint himself was introduce 
into America by the early Dutch colonists. The Saint wa 
Bishop of Smyrna during the Diocletian persecution, am 
after his death became the patron of all lonely traveller 
and wayfarers, of merchants, of those at sea, and, lastly 
of all little children. The origin of the gifts he is sup 
posed to bring occurs in a story about him which tells @ 
his giving dowries to three daughters of an impoverishe 
tradesman. It therefore became the custom upon the Ey 
of St. Nicholas (December 5th) for little children to han 
up their stockings over the bed, the custom being trans 
ferred to Christmas some considerable time afterwards. - 

‘The ritual of kissing under the mistletoe is as old as 
is popular. Sacred to the Druids of ancient Britain 
parasitic mistletoe (which, by the way, may also be spel 
misteltoe and misseltoe) was always supposed to have he 
ing powers. The Anglo-Saxon form of it was mistel-ta 
the Icelandic Mistel-teinn. Tan (or teinn) signifies a twi 
and mistel is a diminutive of the German mist, whi 
means vefuse, the connection being probably from 
slime in the berries. The original ritual was perform 
with a certain amount of friendly solemnity. A brane 
of the plant was held above the head of the person abot 
to be kissed and the words was hael were spoken in a lo’ 
voice. Was hael meant be in good health, and the co x 
bined act of the kissing and the utterance of the blessin 
was believed to have immediate effect upon the “ patient, 
One imagines that the custom must have come into bein 
before the advent of the influenza germ. But the word 
will bear some amount of examination. 4 

A more modern form of them is recognisable in the no’ 
_semt-obsolete wassail, To wassail is to drink the heal 
of Someone or of some cause especially in the particu 
type of spiced wine drunk at Christmas-time in medizv 
days. One ofthe earliest descriptions of wassailing is 
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} found in an account given by Hengist, who describes 
: A eception which he gave to King Vortigern, whom 
had invited to spend Christmas with him. He tells of 
}w the beautiful Rowena entered the King’s apartment 
Haring a wassail-bowl. Dropping on to one knee she 
iled the King thus: Was hael, hlarford Cyning (Be in 
alth, my Lord the King). From that wassailing became 
‘ustom amongst children who at Christmas-time made a 
ssail-bowl of evergreens and carried it round singing 
ols the while. The custom is still retained in parts of 
rkshire, but the wassail-bowl has become the vessel-cup, 
lich is yet another example of how words change their 
rm in course of time, especially when used by children. 
assailing the fruit-trees in Devon and other south- 
stern counties seems now entirely to have died out. 
Mention may also be made of the waits, a word coming 
the Anglo-Saxon wacan, to watch or to wake. In the 
teenth and fifteenth centuries the waits were actually 
tchmen who sounded the night-hours upon a musical 
ment. In the Black Book of the expenses of the 
ehold of Edward IV provision is made for a wait — 
wt shall nightly the watch within thysse court 4 times — 
om Shreve Thorsday to Mychelmas. The stipend for 


f a loaf-and half a gallon of ale. It was during the 
th and seventeenth centuries that the waits became 
ninstrels than watchmen, the London waits present- 

doubtless, a picturesque appearance in their long blue 
and red- and-silver sleeves. In the Sous . 


Swe - Easter . 

ster as a ey at has been celebrated generally 
ughout ‘Christendom since the beginning of the second 
u Bede gives the derivation of the word from the — 
axon Eostre, the Goddess of Spring, to whom the _ 
once was dedicated. Easter was one 
in the early Church with the utmost 
but there seems to have F Gee a | good deal 


post was fourpence per day with a personal allowance = 
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of doubt and discussion as to the proper time for its 
observance. The point at issue was the determination 0: 
the exact time when the Paschal Fast was to be declarec 
completed, the Jewish Christians being of opinion that i 
was upon the fourteenth day of the moon 1 the Jewist 
month Nisan (April) at evening, the Gentile Christian: 
insisting that the Feast should not be kept upon a deter 
mined date of the month without regard to the day of the 
week, and arguing that the Friday preceding the festiva 
(to be a Sunday) should be observed in memory of th 
Crucifixion. In the year 159 Polycarp, then Bishop ¢ 
Smyrna, visited the Bishop of Rome, a man nam 

Anicetus. In the interview he urged the use of the fout 
teenth day of the moon in accordance with the accept 

Jewish custom, backing up his view by quoting th 
authority of John the Evangelist, who was a persona 
friend of his. Despite this, Anicetus declined to agree 
Forty years later Victor had succeeded Anicetus at Rome 
and Polycrates, the Metropolitan of Proconsular Asié 
referred the matter before him. Victor was even less eas 
to deal with than his predecessor had been, and Polycrate 
was ordered to adopt the use prevailing in Rome. H 
refused and was excommunicated forthwith. In 32 
the whole thing was gone into again at-the Council ¢ 
Nicea, and a settlement was reached on June rgth of th 
year. Easter Day was fixed by unanimous vote of th 
Council to be the first Sunday after the first full moo 
following March 2tst, an arrangement by which it coul 


to fix it even now, 
_ In any case, the settlement as reached at Nicea w 
productive of much difficulty. As I have pointed out, t 
day was to be the first Sunday following the full mox 
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wter the vernal equinox. Reference to a calendar in 
ese days makes the matter of calculation an easy one, 
"jit in those days the calendar was by no means in order. 
eh that very year 325 the vernal equinox was three days 
vhrly, owing to inaccurate reckoning of the earth’s move- 
yhent round the sun. Julius Cesar may have corrected it 
- 46 B.c.—he did correct it—but his method was in- 
Wecurate, and there had been time for that inaccuracy to 
dike effect. A further method was tried by means of which 
the habits of the sun and moon were calculated by cycles of 
Wears, such cycles to show an exactitude of repetition in 
enose habits. At first it was thought that an exact repeti- 
fon occurred every eight years, which proved to be very 
ride of the mark. Reversion to an old Jewish method 
jalready tried to some considerable extent) came next, and 
the cycle of eighty-five years was thought to be the correct 
mne. In 457 Victorius of Acquitaine worked out an 
‘laborate cycle of 532 years, and strengthened his view by 
Wiving dates for Easter for a considerable period. 
Ultimately the correct cycle of nineteen years was hit upon 
‘ind the use of the Golden Number and Sunday letter 
idopted. But, in the meantime, while this was going on, 
+ seems to me that everyone had his own Easter. 5S. Augus- 
tine was greatly disturbed about it. In 387, for example, 
the Churches of what is now France had their Easter on 
March 21st (which they ought never to have done at all); 
Italy (including Rome, of course) celebrated it on April 
“8th, while Egypt put it off until the last possible day— 
(April 25th. It is also quite clear from a letter of Leo the 
‘Great that much the same thing took place in 455. In 
E ngland things were scarcely better, indeed a trifle worse. 
'The early British and Celtic Churches had adopted the 


from the Roman use. This they refused to abandon 
despite the efforts of Augustine. Factions arose forthwith, — 
with the undesirable result that in 651 (according to Bede) 
there were two distinct Easters in England alone. So 
that while Queen Eanfleda was fasting and keeping Palm 
Sunday, her husband Oswy (King of Northumbria) was 
keeping Easter day merely because he happened to be ina 


Ei 


icycle of eighty-five years which they had originally learnt ~ = 
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different part of the country. But Theodore ended the 
differences in 669, and nothing further was done until Pope 
Gregory suppressed ten days in the month of October in| 
the year 1552. This corrected the calendar once and 
for all, and served to strengthen the view originally taken 
by the Council of Nicea at the same time. The calendar 
as he corrected it was universally adopted, but the part 
of it which referred to Easter was not finally accepted 
here until as late as 1782. Even to-day the jealousy which’ 
still exists between the Eastern Orthodox Church and that 
of Rome prevents agreement as to the proper day for the 
observance of the Easter Festival. We of the Western 
Church follow the Nicene ruling, but the Eastern church 
does not—with the result that their Easter Day very rarely 
coincides with ours, The last time it did so was in 1865, 
but it will be some considerable time before it so occurs 
again. . 


W hitsuntide 


This festival is not so ancient in the matter of observance 
as the one I have just reviewed; it dates from the fourth 
century. The first actual mention of it which I have been 
able to trace occurs in one of the canons of the Synod of 
Elvira, which was attended by nineteen bishops for the 
sole purpose of dealing with matters of Church discipline. | 
The council was noted at the time for its outspoken censure 
of the veneration of pictures in churches, which it forbade; 
for ordering attendance at Mass on Sundays; for insisting 
upon celibacy in the ranks of the clergy. It further 
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This was actually done in the 


> r . 
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ear 34, and the descension of the Holy Ghost upon the 
Wpostles took place in the forenoon of June the First 
which happened to be a Sunday), the Ascension having 
Mccurred—probably about the same time—on May 22nd. 
} As the third Sunday in the Church Calendar the 
@estival of Whitsuntide commands an octave generally 
@nown as Trinity Sunday. 

This octave was ordered by the Synod of Mainz in 813; 
jut the vigil had been observed for some time, and though 
graces of an earlier octave to Whitsun have been found 
t was not till 828 that (by order of Gregory IV) Trinity 
gunday became known as such. Some historians state 
Monat the term Trinity Sunday originated in this country, 
nd that Augustine always observed it under that title. 
?ersonally, I am not at all inclined to credit that state- 
nent: I think that it is much more likely to have been the 
fame given to it by Theophilus of Antioch as far back 
ts 180. The doctrine of the Holy Trinity was undoubtedly 
erived from the Old Testament, and is certainly implied 
gore than once in the New, but for clarity of exposition 
§ne would commend the writing of Athanasius. 

It is a thousand pities that those who translated the 
thanasian Creed were not more careful in their work. 
lad they been so they might have led off with a less 
afortunate sentence than “ Whosoever will be saved first 
is necessary that he hold the Catholic Faith.” J cannot 
ay that the sentence has ever disturbed me personally, 
gut I think I can state without fear of much contradiction 
hat it has upset a good many people. To begin with, 
wicungue vult saluvus esse does not necessarily mean 
shosoever will be saved. It does not strain the Latin 
sonstruction in any way whatever to give salvus a better 


ne whole phrase thus: “ Whosoever will be in a healthy 
ndition first it is essential that he hold some sort of 


irit of the words, and, moreover, seems to be a sound and 
ercy of our translators. But, despite the clarity with 


hich Athanasius expounded the doctrine of the Trinity, 
! s J Cc 4 . 


nd broader meaning altogether. I should have translated 


nsible statement. We seem to have been rather at the 


ersal belief.” That is quite a good translation of the 
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many heresies have arisen. The greatest of — a my 
judgment, has been the preaching of Arius, the ace 
donian priest of the fourth century. Arianism, as it 1S 
now called, denies the equality of the Three Persons, a 
doctrine which can really be traced back a century farther 
and ascribed to one Paul of Samosata. But the fact that 
it was systematised by Arius probably accounts for it 
having been called by his name. The Council of Nicea 
was particularly active in dealing with the heresy, the 
Nicene Creed, of course, being the result of their delibera 
tions. The wording which they affected has remained 
much the same, at any rate down to the words “/ believe 
in the Holy Ghost.” Out of the 328 bishops who sat at 
that conference only two refused to subscribe to the 
form which we know. Eusebius, even, was persuaded to 
sign his name to it, but he altered a Greek word. Insteaé 
of ope-ovctov —of one substance with (the Father)—he 
wrote oés - ovciov, which can only mean of similar sub 
stance zo (the Father). It is noteworthy, however, that we 
have retained the former version in our books of Common 
Prayer. Yet the Council of Nicea, with all its power ane 
influence, did not succeed in suppressing Arianism, 
Constantius, the son of Constantine, brought it all up agait 
fifty years later. But at the Council of Constantinople if 
381 Theodosius I restored the ruling of the Nicene authori 
_ ties. Arianism has suffered many reverses—division if 
its own ranks, chiefly. The West Goths, the Vandals, the 
Suevi and others all adopted it, whereas in this country 
from the reign of Henry VIII to that of the Stuarts, ther 
were constant executions for Arianism, To- 
tically non-existent, except in Socinianism, Deism, and 
a very mild form known as Unit-arianism. Like al 
ee it is a matter of little importance, for no heres: 
te re ol ch ct apn he general ea 
| e Christian religion. All that 


be said for heresy ; : * 
ee y is that it has occa dada 
little interesting history. ee P oe = 
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BLACK AND WHITE MAGIC 


By Rosita Forpes 


#ustom and tradition, black magic is a potent factor in 
#veryday life. Occasionally it is hereditary in certain 


#sresumably its functions cannot be exercised until power 
@ias developed with maturity. Magic is the weapon of 
mage. Youth has no need of it. Moreover, youth plays a 
Wvery small part in Eastern social life. The years, which 
gare so galling to us, are the insignia of royalty in an East 
Which considers wisdom and experience the most valuable 


§ment of the mind rather than the body, so it is natural 
iat it should lay claim to unusual mental powers. 

) A faint reflection of such powers has been labelled in 
Europe as the “evil eye.” I have seen peasants in Italy and 
Spain make the “sign of horns” when passing individuals 
whom they believe possess the power of throwing evil spells 
on them. I remember, when I was a child, the village police- 
man solemnly asking my grandfather to sign a warrant 
against a crone who had “ overlooked ” his brother’s sheep ! 
Throughout history innumerable witches have been burned 
because a “ murrain ”—possibly foot-and-mouth disease— _ 
had fallen on their neighbours’ cattle. The records of 
demned to death for practising the black arts, many were 
accused of murder through what can only have been — 
hypnotism. At the Edinburgh Assizes in 1743 a woman 
was judged guilty of an attempt to destroy a rival by 


N 
pe 


means of a small wax image, into whose vital portions she 


body of her enemy. The image and the pins, of course, 
were simply the vehicles of a mesmeric will, just as the — 


trials in the Middle Ages show that, among those con-_ = 


tuck pins, which produced a simultaneous agony in the 
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crystal or any other bright object focuses the attention of 
a modern hypnotist. : 

This principle, which has been known to European 
witches throughout the centuries, and which is still prac- 
tised in remote districts, is developed by the peculiar 
psychology of the East, where it has become the weapon 
of the weak against the strong, the final arbiter in the 
struggle of existence. 

In the most primitive countries the power of the chiefs” 
is always backed by that of the local medicine man or 
some wise woman, who, because he or she is an able 
hypnotist, with a thorough knowledge of herbal properties, 
is regarded as scarcely less formidable than the deity. Inv 
Fiji, in Papua, in Zululand, I have seen different forms of 
“ devil-houses,” wherein promising neophytes are initiated, 7 
by a process of alternate drugging and starvation, into the 
plastic condition wherein they become mediums of the 
local expert’s magic, and eventually proficient disciples. 
Such devil-houses are held in terror by the natives, who 
will never pass near one if they can help it, or even spend. 
a night in a village which contains one. Their fear and 
superstition make them particularly good subjects for the 
influence of the witch doctors, but on several occasions 
white people, originally sceptical of the magician’s powers, 
have fallen before them. In Zululand in 1914 I spent a 
night in a kraal near Isantlewana, and was taken, as 


“matter of policy, to pay my respects to the local wizard, 


( The onl infor 
tion that my guide could supply was that thee had 
peared for a time 
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q This witchcraft is draped in an infinity of trappings, 
idjusted for the purpose of terrifying or deceiving the 
Mhultitude, but when such properties as virginal intestines 
used in Zululand), hashish and kat, the strongest drugs 
‘Jf Asir, or the intoxicating potions of Lasta are deleted, 
jogether with their adjuncts of moonlight, smoke and 
wacantations, we come down to the hypnotism which is a 
‘juality of all primitive peoples and the susceptible, plastic 
haracters of which its devotees are composed. 
| Mass hypnotism is most remarkable, yet it undoubtedly : 
iaust be within the power of primitive magicians, because 
%. score of villagers will bear witness to having seen the 
henomena at the same time. In Papua I was once induced 
Jo assist at such a séance. It took place on the beach a 
Very short distance from the semi-civilisation of Port 
@loresby. The occasion was the return of a native trading 
®oat, which was followed by a sexual dance, during which ~ 
@nen and women, closely linked, padded up and down 
Hetween the whisper of wind in the palms and the surge 
Df the surf. It was an ideal. setting for witchcraft. 
imagination ran riot even before the dark figures ranged 
themselves in a circle, almost naked, head-dresses of 
) ‘eathers, lobster claws and shells, etched against the half 
| ight. I have noticed that black magic, unless it is simply 
| L trick to amuse foreigners, is always practised in circum- — 
stances where the magician can count on the maximum 
ffect of scenery and stage properties, whether natural or 
| irtificial, on the minimum resistance offered by. his audience. — <= 
On this occasion the wizard was a ghastly figure, adding 
i rattle of bones to the grotesqueness of whitewash 1a = 
rostrils split by reeds. He drew hieroglyphics, whirled — =e 
like a top amidst a shrieked incantation, performed sufi- 
ient hocus-pocus to induce receptivity among the watehares 
ind then, on the top of all this nonsense, made each one of 
see what appeared to be a genuine apparition. An - aa — 
yrmous inchoate figure loomed between us. It was cae 
monstrous in size, and its outline gradually solidified till aiees 
t - represented what would be the local idea of a deity, but 16 = 
he | e proof that this was nothing more than a projection ‘of 


AL 
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he ee Ss mind occurred to us afterwards. There had 
a . 
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been four Europeans present, and to prevent trickery we” 
had sat at different points of the circle, so that we ought, 
logically, to have seen different aspects of the apparition.” 
But we didn’t. To each of us the thing appeared abso- — 
lutely full face, as flat as a figure on a screen, and, as “ 
far as our interpreter could discover later on, each native — 
had seen exactly what we saw. eae 
A simpler form of mass hypnotism, but more ingenious = 
because it is practised in broad daylight in any place the 
audience chooses, is the trick which so many of us have = 
~seenin India and Ceylon. The juggler produces a basket © 
and a mango seed. He sits down on your verandah, 
scoops a little earth into a pile, plants his seed, covers it 
with a basket, and mutters a rigmarole over it. When 
the basket is lifted a small plant is seen growing out of = 
the earth. The cover is replaced, there is more mumbling = 
accompanied by a pass or two, and then a fully grown bush 
almost pushes the basket off the top leaves. As the 
juggler is semi-naked, with no possible means of hiding” 
the plant, I thought it would be interesting to photograph 
the experiment. On my first attempt the conjurer failed in 
the trick, saying that an evil presence was working against 
him. My second was successful, but the negative, exposed 
at the moment when the basket was lifted from the fully 
grown bush, showed nothing but a small pile of earth! 
When I was in India, like everyone else, I constantly 


The whole mental atmosph 
to magic because the simplest 
traditions whose origins are n 
as ‘mystery, accepted with the pla 

___ which never attempt to explain the inevitable. How of 
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jnave I enquired into the origin, scope and purpose of local 
jwitchcraft and been answered with such phrases as “ This 
“Us the Abyssinian custom,” “It is the will of Allah!” 
y* It has always been this way,” “How should a man 
know?” Enquiry is baffled by the blank wall of non- 
resistance, the blind fatalism which accepts everything 
jit doesn’t understand as custom or religion. 
There is such a remarkable power of mind over matter 

Hall over the East, since each Moslem or each Buddhist from 
‘(childhood is taught the first is vital and the second negli- 
Tgible, that it is hardly necessary to introduce hypnotism 
‘into a state where men can die at will. I was in India 
@ during an outburst of plague and in Arabia during one 
jof cholera. On both occasions I saw people die from 
ifright, though they had not got the disease. In Asir the 
4} headman of my caravan, a fat townsman called Jusuf, 
ai assured me, after a fight in which he had not been hurt, 
i that he was going to die. There was nothing whatsoever 
the matter with him, but his pulse got weaker and weaker, 
and he undoubtedly would have died but that, in the pitch 
darkness of the hut in which we had all taken refuge, I 
poured half a bottle of Eau de Cologne (under the impres- 
sion that it was brandy) down his throat. The shock 
apparently stimulated him into further interest in life! 

_ [have always found Eno’s fruit salts an almost infallible 
‘cure for Eastern ills, because a few passes made over the 
| powder when water is added to it invest the subsequent 
sizzling with that magic which is an essential part of - 
“medicinal ritual in the Orient! . 
_ The darker the magic the more it depends. not only on 
the simple receptivity of the people but on the mystery 
with which it can contrive to enwrap itself. It is extra- 
| ordinary how little the East knows of the habits which are~ 
a part of its daily life. In Yemen no woman will take a 
~ passing glance in the mirror. She must look in it full 
face, but she does not know this is to prevent a devil — 
glancing into it with her unobserved! After each prayer 
~ the Moslem bows automatically right and left, but only the 


who stand on either side to record a man’s good or evil 


_ educated realise they are saluting the angels of judgment, — mo 


A 
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deeds. It is unlucky in Africa to shuffle into your wide, — 
heelless slippers backwards, but it took me months tog 
discover that this is because the jinns walk always with 
their feet reversed! Before preparing the stew an Araba 
woman throws a pinch of salt across it, without realising : 
that it goes into the eye of a devil who may be anxious to | 
eat it! 
Each sex in Islam has customs that the other knows / 
nothing about. For instance, even from the civilised 
harems of North Africa at full moon the women go out 
into the desert and build little cairns of stones, but what 
the reason is I doubt if they themselves know. In any 
case, their husbands do not. “It is women’s custom,” they ; 
say, with a tolerant shrug of the shoulders, just as they 
speak of “ women’s language,” a dialect which is known ; 
only to the harems and which no male being has ever 
been able to understand. , 
The strangest and most inexplicable customs are con-— 
nected with weddings. In Algeria and Tunisia an hour 
before the bride leaves her house while the marriage fes- 
tivities are at their height a man dressed as a woman, 
belonging to a family in which the office or privilege is 
hereditary, goes in alone to the bride. What he does or 
what he says is a secret religiously guarded, and, though 
I have seen it happen, seen in more primitive harems the 
disguised man rise from the the ranks of ancient feminine 
musicians, beating audhs and drums, and go behind the 
screen where the bride has sat all day, the object of the 
ceremony is a mystery to me. | 
Is it remarkable that a life so interwoven with mysticism 
and superstition should be susceptible to any form of that 
magic which it has always believed to be as great a power 
as faith or race or motherhood? . 
Generally black ma 
based on the necessit 
doctrine of physical f 
world. There are, however 
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ohantastic claim he made. It was very difficult and expen- 
sive to witness his séances, but through an Egyptian friend, 
{ was once admitted, and, amidst every possible effect of 
darkness, incense, smoke and wind, all of which might 
qave been arranged, the magician trifled with a science 
which he had perverted to his own uses, and raised: the 
most horrible forms I have ever seen. My i impression was 
that he was nearly as terrified as his audience, and when, 
instead of the dead Sufi he had promised us, he produced 
an inhuman vision which towered out of the suddenly non- 
existent roof, he quite frankly took refuge in prayer. I 
did not wait for any further manifestations | 

I do not think this was hypnotism. I believe it was an 
inexpert dabbling in the true magianism of the East, 
which, for purposes of contrast, I call white magic. 

This scientific study, which has filled libraries from - 
Baghdad to Fez, is the philosophy of demonology, the 
control of space, but not of time. It does not claim to = 
raise the dead, only to make use of their knowledge, which 
it considers an inexhaustible reservoir at the service of = 
future students. It claims that all knowledge is one, and 
that therefore space has no power to separate the fellow 
masters of science. The Sufis of the Islamic world and 
the Yogis of the Buddhist believe that they can at will 
project their minds to any portion of the world they wish 
to visit while their bodies remain sometimes in a trance, 
sometimes following their normal avocations at home. 
his is the explanation of the spiritual pilgrimage to - 
fecca, made yearly by those sages whose bodies ~ 
ar arently have never left their homes. I can find no = 
ory to account for the fact that certain great teachers. 2 
the African Zawias can tell in complete detail every — 
ent of a pilgrimage before anyone has yet returns 3 
Mecca and before they could have had any possible _ 
qunication with anyone on it. It may be some pee 
d form of telepathy, but they will describe the Hadj — 
t would have happened, or did happen, to them indi- — 

y, with their rank and friends and habits, not as tte 
e appeared to any general pilgrim. | Personally, _ oe 
seen enough of this form of “ mental projection” in ee 
ES to ees that such ¥ wise en after a lifetime of 
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ceen 


self-denial, are capable of living two lives, for longer o 
shorter periods, according to their knowledge. 
This power is the result of an asceticism unknown in 
the West, even among Trappists. An example is th 
monastery of Koyosan on a mountain top in Japan. It 
takes forty years of learning to make a Buddhist monk 1 
this hermitage, buried among sunless pine forests, an 
then, as a novice said to me, “a man is at the gate o 
wisdom.” 
Boys enter the monastery at the age of eight, and seven 
years later they take the first vows of the novitiate, 
assuming the triple cord, which symbolises chastity, 
poverty, and obedience. I spent a few days in the guest- 
house of this monastery, and attended the Buddhist 
masses, celebrated at midnight and at dawn. In a long 
panelled room, the floor covered with very clean reed 
mats, the only furniture a couple of scarlet gongs and the 
stand for the heavy books of prayer, an enormous Buddha, 
its gold dimmed by age, loomed out of the shadows. 
Priests. and novices were ranged in two long rows, cross- 
legged on the floor, all wrapped in the same colourless 
tobes as greyly yellow as their faces. Of the world these 
men knew nothing. From childhood they had never eaten 
flesh, fish, eggs, or drunk milk; they had never known 
women, never talked of anything but religion and philo- 
sophy, never slept more than two or three hours a night. 
When they were not engaged in their endless studies or in 
: that repetitive prayer which is a direct bridge to the next 
world, so much more real to them than this earth, they were 
. absorbed in contemplation of the infinite. Space to them 
is a storehouse of all good and evil, of all the thought that 
has preceded us. Action means nothing, for its conse- 
quences are effective only in this world, which Buddhism 


regards as a corridor leading to the next, Thought is 
eternal. It is like a stone dro es 


doa 


nowledge. 
As I Sat in a corner listening to the drone of ed 
and watching the placid, serene faces, so marked by 


them at < Il 
appearance 
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Le young and old. All were livid and parchment-skinned. 
They were indescribably assured, for they had passed 
Seyond all physical feeling and all mental worry. I had the 
idea that flesh and bone were immaterial coverings to be 
discarded as easily as the robes they wore. A body was no 
longer personal property. I felt it might be changed, 
thrown away, lost or forgotten, as easily as the name which 
‘SO many years ago had belonged to it. In Koyosan there 
are no names or other labels. “I am the little knowledge 
that I have acquired,” said one of the priests, and later, 
when I asked him of the future, he answered, “I shall not 
partake of immortality, but contribute to it.” 
_ It was on the last day of my visit, when I wanted to say 
good-bye to my nameless host, that for the first time I saw 
the phenomenon of dual existence. In his usual corner of 
the temple-room sat my friend, a bundle of woollen 
creases, with equally crinkled skin and bone slumped _ 
vacantly inside it. He paid no attention to the shuffling 
of my stockinged feet on the mats or to my apologetic 
murmurs, and presently the novice who attended the guest- 
house plucked at my sleeve. “He is not there,” he said. 
“What do you mean,” I protested. “I can see him.” 
“No, it is not the teacher; it is only his body.” He used 
a word which meant shell. 
Together we went out into the garden, and while the 
youth, who looked as old as Time, explained the complete . 
separation of body and mind achieved by study, asceticism 
and contemplation, I looked at the many-finned gold- 
fishes swimming in a pool. A minute later my priestly 
friend approached from the opposite direction to the room 
in which I had left him seated and to which there was only 
one entrance, immediately behind me. The figure was — 
normal and opaque, casting a shadow. Its robes fluttered 
around it, moving the plants as it passed. at Look, the .- 
spirit of the teacher returns,” said the novice, and 


‘beckoned me to enter the temple-room. The priest was 


now praying in his corner, and after he had finished his 
beads he spoke to us in a voice thin as reeds, monotonous 
‘as machinery. — oe 

As I went down the mountain I decided my imagination 
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had been playing tricks, but in the last eight years I hav 
seen variations of the same phenomenon so often in Afric 
and Arabia that I am convinced it is a genuine separatid 
of mind and body. I have tried to discover why the forme 
should appear as an exact duplicate of the latter. An ali 
of Morocco once explained to me in this way : Yo 
see what you expect, no more, no less. Sometimes We ss 
nothing at all, because the shell, which clothes the wisdom 
we have summoned, is unimportant to us. To you it 3 
essential, so when you are in touch with a mind from far 
away you clothe it in the fashion to which you are accus- 
tomed. So do our own disciples, and often one of them 
sees the visitant in different garb, but to us who have 
achieved some small knowledge the contact is of the mind 
only, and our senses, which are the servants of the min d 
do not operate at all.” 3 

Of course, all this, to the West, is as incomprehensible 
as aeroplanes and elevators, radio and electricity woulé 
be to primitive Arabia! Therefore, let us consider the 
science which makes possible such apparent impossibilitie 
In Moslem countries it is called “ Ilm el Issm ”—the Stud | 
of the Name—and it is based on the principles, or magi¢ 
virtues, contained in the names of God and in certain other 
names recorded in history, such as those of Solomon: and 
the Seven Sleepers, who were Christian martyrs and yet 
form part of the hierarchy of Arab magianism. This 


When the Abencerage dynasty was driven out of Spain, 
when the last Moorish king, Boabdel, turned to look back 
at Granada and his mother rebuked him: “ Weep not like 
4 woman for that which thou couldst not hold like a man,” 
it Is supposed that many books from the great Arab 

libraries were taken by the fugitives to Morocco and are 


preserved at the Zawia of Telehdi in the Ahmas Moun- 


. ° . . 2 
tains. If this is true it explains the popular study of 
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“Tim el Issm among the Moroccan Ulema. Mulai Sadiq 
er Raisuni showed me many interesti he 


subject when I was.in Tazrut as a guest i 
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mous cousin, the brigand and patriot, Raisuli. The 
ience originated from the passage in the Koran “God 
is great names—invoke him by those names and fly 
om those who misuse them,” 7.¢., from those who attribute 
rong names to God, or who try to make a wrong use of 
em, like the so-called ‘ " Sayed Ahmed ” in Cairo. 

| The Prophet Mohammed, in one of the Hadith (Sayings), 
uid, ““ God has 99 names—1o0 minus 1; those who know 
rem will enter into paradise.” It is sipposed that, by 
sing the “great name,” the hundredth, all prayers are 
ranted. 

-It is the great name, known to only a few of the very 
sarned and very holy, which makes God (or more probably 
le correct translation would be “ good ”) the servant of 
le name, and it is written on a few unique amulets and 
lismans, but concealed in undecipherable cryptograms. 

The curious thing is that the Prophet Mohammed, who, 
smember, never claimed to perform miracles, is not 
yposed to have known this great name, but some legends 
sist that his child wife, Aysha, diséovered it by chance, 
ut — forbidden by the aeopie! to use or reveal it. 


he most rigorous ascenenis: 
ach name has a separate virtue known ony to tie 
es, and no strict Moslem will ever throw aus 
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tis a: curious fact that all genuine Moslem snake 
use the name of the Jewish Solomon in t 
incantation which, handed down from, father to 
edly stupefies reptiles. S 
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(since a jinn is only an elemental combination with no re 
existence) to that annihilation of distance which allows the 
master sages to intercommunicate without personal con 
tact. Here is the old man’s own story of an unsuccessful 
attempt, reminiscent of the grotesque horrors I a 
in Cairo: “ There are two kinds of jinns, as you may rea 
in the Koran,” he said. ‘‘ Those who are believing do 
not trouble Moslems, but the unbelieving kind are most 
dangerous unless you have learned to control them. Thi 
is a science which you must study carefully. It is calle 
Ulm el Issm, and I worked at it for five years before 
tried to have conversation with a jinn. I had been warne 
that he should appear in human form, with jellaba ane 
turban, and seating himself beside me should talk to me1 
an ordinary voice and answer such questions as I put t 
him. But if he came in any other form it was bad, and 
must have no dealings with him. I made all the necessar 
exhortations, and at the end I saw a shape in front of me. 
It had two legs like a dog, with human feet, and its body 
was also a dog’s, but its neck was so long that it reached te 
the ceiling. I was in my house at Tetuan, and it seemed 
that the roof had become a funnel so that the head of the 
beast was in the sky.” : 

Mulai Sadiq spoke as if he were relating a most normal 
experience, and when I asked, somewhat breathlessly 
what he had done in view of the unexpected appearance 
of the jinn, he answered impatiently, ‘‘ Well, of course 
I knew I had made a mistake, so I began praying as hare 
_as I could, and at each repetition of the name of Allak 
the beast grew smaller and smaller, till finally it vanishec 
altogether.” “ Have you ever tried again tee No, } 
have been much too frightened; but it is all a matter oO 


* 


learning. There is nothing that a man cannot do if h 
have enough will power.” a 
It was through my subsequent friendship with one ¢ 
the Ulema of Telehdi, the most famous of Morocce 
hermitages, that I saw this rite performed by an exper 
_ We were sitting one afternoon in a mud-walled court i 
a3 front of a qubba, the tomb of a holy man. The sun wa 
just beginning to slant down towards the ranges, whicl 
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s00ked like a crumpled cloak below us. We had been 
lalking of magianism, and I had enumerated the books I 
nad read and the experiments I had witnessed. The sage, 
whose age seemed beyond any possible accumulation of 
years, told me earnestly and with obvious sincerity, “ This 
Ss no study for the West.” “Why?” I asked. “ You 
are not sufficiently single-hearted. Just as the world, for 
the pure, is unlimited good, so for those blinded by the 
flesh it can be a well of evil.’ He smiled at me, half 
prophet, half child. “It is foolish to fish, when you do 
not know what bait to use or what will be the nature of 
your catch!” 

_ I asked him if there were any spells known to the 
greatest Moslem scientists which could raise the dead. 
He shook his head. “No,” he replied, “ but if I wished 
to instruct a pupil in the wisdom of Al Farid (mentioning 
a twelfth-century mystic and poet) I might produce for 
him a figure of this Sufi, in order that his immaturity should 
better grasp the knowledge which would be administered 
to him.” 

_ 1 am translating this conversation as accurately as I can 
remember it from the Arabic, as a preparation for the 
thing I saw. The Alim refused to experiment with that 
which concerned past centuries. “ Such knowledge is not 
for the unbelieving,” he said; but he courteously refrained 
from using the word “ kafr ”—uinfidel. 

_ I had been in Yemen, in Western Arabia, and it hap- 
pened that Telehdi was in contact with an Idrissi college 
there—the founder of this sect was educated at the 
Kairouin University in Fez—so my friendly Alim, 
generically named Sherif Mohamed, agreed to summon 
one of his Western Arabian compeers. = 
_ Remember, there was no shadow round us. We were — 
in a bare, empty yard, in August sunshine. My companion _ 
drew a pentagram in the dust, marked some hieroglyphics — 


in it, and appeared to withdraw himself in contemplation. 


He took no notice of me as I huddled so close that I could 
touch his robes. All at once there was a man sitting within _ 
the diagram. To say he “ appeared suddenly ” would not 

express the effect, for it seemed as if he’d always been — 
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there, though I had only just noticed him. There was 
nothing startling or frightening. He was rather pale and 
rather hot. I could see the sweat on his forehead under 
the veil worn by Yemen sherifs. He took off his sandals 
with the enormous woven and dyed grass straps familiar t6 
Arabia, but unknown in Morocco. His costume consisted 
of the Yemen striped cloth, and his face was the hairless} 
hollow-cheeked type of the original Arab stock. For some 
time the Sherif Mohamed and his visitor talked in normal 
voices, but, while I could understand the first, the new= 
comer’s words were incomprehensible to me. In fact, I 
cannot really be certain that I heard him talk. I received 
a normal impression of conversation, of the visitor fidget 
ting in the sunshine, of his emitting those long-draw 
grunts which are the Yemenese version of a sigh, and then 
I saw him wriggling his big toes back into the sandals. 1 
noticed they were splayed and marked by the broad bands. 
After that he was gone, but again I had no impression 
of disappearance. It was just as if a visitor had left. 
Sherit Mohamed said the Fatha, which is the first sura of 
the Koran and a Moslem prayer, and that was the end of 
the matter. 

I have seen variations of that same performance in a 
Senussi College in Cyrenaica, in an Idrissi one in Asir, in 
the house of a Moqu’addam in Fez, and in Cairo when 
three sheikhs of the Azhar University were discussing the 
_ powers of an Egyptian Sufi, Sidi Abd er Rahman es Siuti. 

It is quite easy, of course, to say that in each case I was 
hypnotised. It would have been child’s play for any of 
these occultists to make me see anything they chose, but 
it would be an unprecedented insult to the name of Allah 
they invoked and as illogical as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury mystifying a confirmation candidate with the three- 
card trick, or a Crusading Pope, the keys of heaven in 


his hands, deluding the medizval faithful b ing 
rabbits out of his mitre. fe igee pron 


The character of these reli 
into account when considerin 
Their whole lives have been 
_ rigorous elimination of every 


gious sheikhs must be taken 
g the scope of their powers. 
devoted to study. By the 
physical appetite, they have 
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tquired a simplicity and serenity which enables them to 
walk with God.” Allah-the-all-merciful-and-all-com- 
assionate is a part of their daily lives, present in every 
tought and every action. 

'They do not generally discuss their beliefs with 
rangers, and their austerity is a barrier even to the 
ravest enquirer, but I have studied Moslem law and 
ligion for years, and can talk the a b c of their language 
ith wholehearted sympathy to make up for my ignorance. 
Iso I have devoted much time and many journeys to 
orking for the Arabs. Therefore a number of their wise 
en have received me, pitying my sex, but willing 
mporarily to ignore it! 

‘Experience has convinced me that though ignorant 
abblers in black magic, proficient in hypnotism, attempt 
raise the dead and succeed in producing phantasms of 
e evil which is just as much at our service as the good 
hich Moslem sages seek to acquire, the East can no more 
tablish contact with individual dead than we can. The — 
ience of magianism can, I believe, co-ordinate all its 
vn existing wisdom by means of contacts to us inex- | 
icable, since, though purely mental, they have a physical 
ypearance. It can so separate mind and body that the 
rmer has an existence of its own, and the latter can, if 
cessary, be independent of any material need such as 
od, air, or water, or indifferent to any physical pain—as 
the case of Indian fakirs buried for months in a state 
trance, or a Yogi at Lucknow who continued instructing 
s pupils in abstruse philosophy while a European 
rgeon was cutting a deep-seated abscess out of his back. 
The aim of all Eastern magianism as practised in legiti- 


ate colleges, monasteries and hermitages is to add to the 


rld’s store of knowledge, believing that true wisdom 
synonymous with good, and that this alone, impersonal 
d indestructible, survives for the benefit of the future. 
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Tren YEARS UNDER SOVIET POWER 


By Huntty CARTER 


- 


Ten years ago, during the dark autumn days, power 
Russia passed into the hands of the Bolshevists. Ti 
tenth anniversary of the 1917 October Revolution has beg 
recently celebrated. | Under the shadow of this work 
shattering event the Moscow Art Theatre entered upon 
new phase of its wonderful career. So little has been s al 
about that phase that the multitude of people scattere 
all over the world who like to count themselves frien¢ 
of the M.A.T. must be puzzled to account for the fact the 
this conservative theatre escaped destruction, and has pé 
sisted till to-day unharmed. No doubt they are awa 
that public regard for the theatre as a national art treasul 
and the protection afforded by M. Lunacharsky, tf 
Minister of Art and Education, had something to do 
its preservation ; but these circumstances alone would ha 
been insufficient to protect it from the first fury of 
wild Communist iconoclasts. Something else act 
_ Saved its life. What was it? What path has the thi 
really taken since 1917? No answer to these questi 
contained in M. Stanislavsky’s rather scrappy hist 
_ his theatre written in America, nor in the monum 
= distory by N. Efros published in the Russian language 
= the Soviet Government, nor in the numerous 
__allusions to the contemporary work of the theatre in n 
_ Paper summaries of the work of the Moscow theatre. 
ee 
er uted to. e theatre, one of them bei 
_ Possession of a repertory which reflected the sp 
Russia in such a way as to make it valuable for Bol: 
_ Propaganda purposes, _ see 
ge Ue Le this article is to tell the s 
Spe ciees ahd umstances that saved the 
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heatre and directed it along its new path. First let me 
ow the differences between two theatres which started 
ym scratch to reach the same post, the reflection of the 
w Soviet life, with totally different equipments; that of 
eierhold’s, which raised the banner of objective truth 
the beginning and has sought consciously throughout to 
rve the Revolution, the needs of the Government, and 
reflect the social feeling of the community, and there- 
re had a clear path; and that of Stanislavsky’s theatre, 
ich has clung to its art principles while automatically 
tting farther and farther away from the old “soul” of 
ussia and nearer the new “soul,” and at the same time 
is been obliged to face the bitter opposition of Com- 
unists who strongly object to a theatre which has grown 
it of the old intellectual world. 

Meierhold was the first theatrical director to accept 
alectical materialism as the religion of the Bolshevist 
tate. He came forward to support the Government in 
e attempt to make the theatre reflect the Bolshevist view 
social life. And he has been busy ever since evolving 
science of the theatre capable of making everything in 
e theatre contribute to the Government’s main aims— 
e making of a new community and a new mass citizen 
1 Marxian principles. A careful analysis of the work of 
is theatre during 1917-27 would make instructive and 
nazing reading. It would reveal the application in the 
eatre of the principles of political science (including 
opaganda and agitation), of natural and physical 
iences (for instance, physical culture), biological science 
jo-mechanics), new psychological science (practical 
sychology, avoidance of waste in acting, Taylorism, and 
otion study), energy economics, and social science (class 
ar). Indeed, his theatre has been a eugenic laboratory 
or producing the new social actor, and his stage has been _ 
workshop for the production of a working model of a 
ientifically constructed order of society. 
‘Stanislavsky has, on the contrary, remained faithful to_ 
¢ art principles upon which he established his theatre as _ 
e first art school of the modern theatre, and has con- 
nued to reflect the culture, taste and probity, which he 


a 


) young playwrights how to handle their subjects, and tells 


solve was the choice of plays suited to the requirements 
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carried to the highest point under the former 7égime. thf 
the same time he has endeavoured to comprehend the ne’ y 
theatrical needs of the people. 

One of the earliest and most difficult problems’ tha 
faced him was the choice of repertory. The questions off 
constitution, organisation, acting, and staging have never 
occupied him very much because he has never felt himself 
called upon to make radical changes in such matters. Of 
course, nationalisation and the introduction of the Soviet 
principle of association into cultural institutions made 
certain but not lasting changes. There was a period, for 
instance, when the actors were not paid except in kind, 
that is, food, clothes, shelter, etc. A period also when the 
administration passed into the hands of a soviet.composed 
of representatives of all departments of the theatre. Still, 
throughout the old directorate, MM. Stanislavsky and 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, have been allowed to exercise 
much power, not only as a mark of respect to them, but 
because M. Stanislavsky has served on committees 
appointed by the Government to control the administra- 
tion and work of the playhouses and the supply of suitable 
plays. There was the commission belonging to the 
Central Theatre in 1920, composed of Messrs. Meierhold, 
Sanine, Stanislavsky, Vachtangov, and Kel. _ And there is 
a present-day commission composed of Meierhold, Stanis- 
lavsky, and representatives of the Government, including © 
Trotsky and other public men chosen for their acquaint- 
ance with the outstanding social and economic problems’ 
of the day. This commission chooses plays, instructs _ 


them what the public want to know. It-will be seen that. 
the members of these commissions are selected to check 
each other’s extreme tendencies. Meierhold, a most. 
uncompromising Communist, is pitted against Stanis-— 
lavsky, who to-day apparently is a moderate Socialist 
(probably in reality he is nothing of the kind, but preserves. 
his old aristocratic bias). ae 

The problem of repertory which late in 1917 Stanis- 
lavsky, like the Communist leaders, was called upon to. 
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f the revolutionary mass. Not solely literary and moral 
ilays, such as flooded Europe in the eighteen-nineties, 
rere needed, but those with a strong political and social 
iontent, or plays that reflected the realistic and romantic 
feroic side of the fearful revolutionary struggle. Some- 
me has observed that at revolution time everyone is an 
rator, and people go to the theatre to hear oratorical out- 
yursts and to listen to dialectical bombast. In any case 
luring the first two or three years of the Revolution the 
Russian playhouses produced romantic heroic plays, partly 
necause there was a demand for them by a public that 
vanted to see the heroes of the fight on the stage, and 
vartly because times were too restless to admit of new 
uitable realistic social plays being written. A number 
f suitable heroic plays were forthcoming from other 
‘ountries. Plays taken from the pages of German 
“Spartak ”), English (“ Cromwell”’), and Italian = Phoma- 
-ampanella’ *) history were requisitioned. 28 
As for the M.A.T., the problem was not hard to sete 
or two or three years. It had plays in its repertory into 
vhich revolutionary meanings could be read, and the 
iterary tendencies outside the theatre seemed to offer | 
ustification for its compromising attitude towards = Ben = 
cial life. = 
Political and social revolutions seem always to have: $00 oe 
ffects on writers and artists. They set the insurgents free 
express themselves and to exhibit works which hitherto : 
ruling class has banned, as in Germany during the — 
18- 19. revolution; and they draw artists out of their 1 Ivory — 
wer in the belief that their hour of deliverance has come ~ 
d the world of their dream i Is about to be Pe) and 


stld Mad — ebark for them alone. Art oc Art’ S see 
stantly gives place to Art for Life’s sake. Take the = 
ct of the economic revolution that followed Germany’s ge 
cess in 1870. The German writers and’ artists came 
he open and gravitated in a body towards the objec- 
orld. The political, commercial ‘and industrial | 
elopments gave them unequalled as for be- So. 
ie ing” = their hour of deliverance had come. os a 
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found themselves free to face the great problems of social 


life which invited artistic co-operation to solve them 
They approached the task with enthusiasm, invaded 
public places and institutions, © factories, worksho ps 
theatres, concert-halls, entered deliriously into the task 0 
building what they believed to be their heaven on earth 
But they overlooked one thing. All social revolutions are 
realistic. Though they produce immediate ecstasy ant 
religious fervour in some minds, they are invariably fol 
lowed by a train of horrors that drive the artist to suicids 
or flight. E 

The Russian October Revolution had similar effects ané 
lessons. It drew the artists into the open under the im 
pression that their longed-for hour of freedom had come 
To them it was a destructive cataclysm with a purifying 
end. Not only would it destroy the old evil elements of 
society, but it would sweep clean the earth for the rebirtl 
of mankind in a righteous form. Thus a very grea 
number of poets and writers and artists who had nothing 
to do with the materialistic and atheist doctrines of the 
Communists—indeed, probably knew nothing about then 
—welcomed the Bolshevist revolution, and were overcome 
with joy at the thought that the country had passed inte 
their own hands and would henceforth be fashioned bi 
their religious and esthetic concepts. This circumstance 


with because of the confusion caused by the civil war 
The most important group was the “ Scythians,” mystica 
anarchists influenced by the ideas of Ivanov-Razumnil 
and including such prominent poets as Blok (author 
The Twelve) and Bely. They contributed nothing 
the theatre, except a sort of justification for the contir 
exhibition of pieces that did not reflect the real spirit 
the influence. The type of play was not changed a 
two principal: “ conservative” playhouses, the M.A 
and the Little Theatre. The only change noticed 
that other playhouses were endeavouring to reflect the 
_ War by putting the Revolution on the stage in an h 
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ay and producing such historical plays as Schiller’s 
Villiam Teil, Hugo’s Ruy Blas and Le Roi s’amuse. 
tater Schiller was, by one of the revolutionary theatrical 
ommissions, declared to be a _counter-revolutionary 
alturist and banned accordingly. 

_ This period of mystical exaltation continued till late in 
919, by which time writers and artists of all kinds had 
ally realised the terrible realistic horrors of the political 
nd social struggle. Semi-starvation and unbearable hard- 
nip killed the mystical and religious cults, and their 
epresentatives fled from Russia leaving the field clear 
or the appearance of groups of revolutionary enthusiasts, 
ilaywrights, poets and painters, who rallied under the red 
lanner with the sickle and hammer, the banner of the 
xtreme Left in art expression. The principal group of 
his movement has persisted till to-day, and is now repre- 
ented by an organ called Lef. Among its outstanding 
aembers are Mayakovski, Kamenski, Asiev, Brik, 
xodchenko, Kruchenik, and Tretyakov. To some of 
hese is due the technical tendency in the Russian theatre 
‘nown as “construction.” But Meierhold is the leader 
yf that movement, and it is at his theatre that the most 
idvanced development in constructive setting is to be 
ound. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing that the social 
orces and circumstances which began to hammer at the 
loor of the M.A.T. in 1917 demanding radical change of 
epertory and method were not immediately successful in 
ffecting such a change. What actually happened may 
ye seen by turning to the 1917-20 programmes. The 
hange, such as it was, at that time will be better under- 


tood by a comparison with the entire change that has taken _ a 


jlace throughout as revealed by the programmes which I 
sathered during my late visit to Russia. I found that 


neluded in the Moscow programme for the winter of — : 
(926 and the Leningrad. programme for the early summer _ 


of 1927 were the following survivors of the old repertory 


yf the M.A.T. The reason for their survival under — — 


Bolshevism i is given in brackets: 7 sar Fedor [vanovitch, 
ny Ax Ks ea produced ~ (an attack on kingcraft); 


: 


Organisations. 


- between publi 


meer rey 
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Lower Depths, Gorky, 1902 (picture of lodging-house lif 

under the Tsars, but objected to by the Bolshevists 6 

account of its Christian doctrine of love and forgiveness) 

Blue Bird, by Maeterlinck, 1908 (shows the alleged tom 

foolery of mystical truth; the new social system in Russi 

is based on objective truth); At the Gates of the Kingdo 

by Knut Hamsun, 1909 (a vivid picture of the unreality 0 

the old social order); /xdelligence Comes to Grief, by Gui 

boyedov, 1907 (a picture of the silly superficiality of Mos 

cow Society in the eighteen-twenties) ; very Wise Man Ha 

His Weak Spot, by Ostrovsky, 1911, The Hot Heart, 189; 

(telling satires of the mid-Victorian merchant class); Baté 

of Life, by Dickens (one of the two pieces, the other 

The Cricket on the Hearth, into which the Communist 

read socialistic meanings); Uncle Vanya, by Chekov (lik 

The Cherry Orchard, this piece has a transitional value 

to the Communists; both show the decline of one socia 

class and the rise of another). It should be said here tha 

the M.A.T. has retained some of Chekov’s plays in it 

repertoire, and eliminated others. For instance, sin 
1917 it has presented The Cherry Orchard, The Three 

Sisters, Uncle Vanya, and Ivanov. It has not presente¢ 
his famous piece 7 he Seagull. Since 1922, that is, since 
'the strict supervision of the Russian Theatre by the Bol 
shevist Censorship, Chekov has been represented by Uncl. 
Vanya and Cherry Orchard. .But his little farces have 
been very popular with the worker and peasant theatrica 


The argument underlying this article is that the aim of 
the Russian Revolution was completely to change Russia 
and if possible the whole civilised world. For this pur. 
pose a control of all institutions, playhouses included, ane 
their ‘functions, and the stern suppression of all forms o} 
expression that were opposed to the change, wer 
demanded in the name of the Revolution. But for we 
years the replacement of the old tragedies and comedic 
inspired by pre-war imperialistic influences by new play 
or adapted ones reflecting the new basis of social life 
the military struggle was largely a matter of free co 

¢ Opinion and theatrical managements, — 
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sy of the M.A.T. was influenced by changed social 
litions. Owing to the free ticket system the 
torium collected a mob of poor illiterate refugees, 
ters and exiles from all parts of Russia, and excluded 
mtelligentsia. M. Stanislavsky was obliged not only 
vach the new spectators manners, not to crack nuts and 
© sit on the edge of the boxes making funny noises with 
‘feet, and blowing their noses with their five fingers, as 
tsky put it, but to ransack his repertory for suitable 
s. For this and other reasons cuts in the repertory 
= made from the beginning. Which authors were cut 
in 1917? Which were being played? Ibsen, Shake- 
re, Tolstoy and Andreev were cut out. Shakespeare 
mot reappeared since except at the Second Studio, 
re 7 welfih Nighi has been produced in a constructivist 
ng. Dostoevsky was represented by The Village 
sanclikovo. He made his final Moscow appearance in 
Same piece in 1918-19. It seems strange that Zhe 
thers Karamazov has been cut out (true, I saw an excerpt 
n.by the M.A.T. company in Paris, when M. Kachalov 
ce Ivan Karamazov’s mystical soliloquy), for it con- 
s that atmosphere of gloom and failure characteristic 
he old social order into which the Bolshevists are apt 
ead a justification of the Revolution. It is this very 
vent of futility and failure which found expression in 
ain pre-war Russian plays, and the satirical attacks on 
$s society in others that appealed to the post-revolution 
lic. This public were told to read into the samples 
ania, morbidity and despair a justification of contem- 
wy events. The said plays by Chekov have in particu- 
been used to make attacks on the old order. In the 
spective pessimism and futilitarian philosophy of his 


acters have been found definite signs of the decay of ~ = 
‘social order, and an urgent plea for a complete and 
cal change. Their gloom and despair have been 


gnised by critics outside Russia who have found in 


e things evidence of the tragedy of the old Russian 


ul,” and of changing social conditions. Thus Dr. 


-L. Courtney, writing of The Cherry Orchard — 


he Daily Telegraph of Herd 20th, 1912, points to 
- CxxXI NS. , 


Ae Sania te ADL Ye ey ee c fe? j : 
hepa Sut Nar Ya AUDMAW IS ARG ra iseath Vi | : 
tle if tr PDAS Beda RUPE Jt oe a ALR PT Said a ee Ugg ida feat pa t 
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the weakness and uselessness of some of the characte 
particularly of Madame Ranevsky, “ who gives a soveray 

to a beggar, when all the time her servants are being f 

on peas.” She has sold her estate to “a member of # 

new pushing commercial class, a certain Lopakhin, whe 

father wasa serf, and who has accumulated enough mom 

to purchase the estate, and intends to let it out in vil 
residences.” Of Uncle Vanya, Mr. St. John Ervine té 

us in the Observer of December 12th, 1921, “ Chek 

takes the insignificant and the irrelevant, and makes the 

: poignantly significant, terribly relevant.” Significant) 
what? Writing of the same play in the Daly News 
December 3rd, 1921, Mr. E. A. Baughan says: “Set 
briakov himself is an invalid who has written on art # 
forty years without understanding a word about it. EF 
second wife, Elena, is bored to death and half in love w 
Vanya. . . . Vanya himself has done all the hard work ¢ 
the estate. . . Dr. Astrov, an idealist, who consoles hit 
self with vodka.” These are the principal characte 
Again, the late Mr. A. B. Walkley, criticising the play 
The Times of May 12th, 1914, observes that the wor 
form of decadent Russian is a “ Tchehovian Russian 
Uncle V anya is a “ play of will-less people, futile peopl 
oo just pottering on with their disappointed frustrat 
ives, 4 
The 1917-18 programme was a meagre one consistii 

of fourteen plays by well-known Russian authors wh 
expressed the Oblomov motive of old Russia (Oblome 
was Goncharov’s disillusioned man, who had lost his desi 
and ability to live). There was Turgenev, disposed 
extreme Radicalism, with his 4 Month in the Cou ” 
see ae Woman, and One May S pin a Thread too Fine 
| ae Ov : Cherry Orchard and Three Sisters; Dostoev 
y Ola bully, The V illage Stepanchikovo; Go 
Lower Depths; 


attacks on the Conservative policy of the land-ow 


Griboyedov’s Jntellj é a 
eet ; gence Comes 
Grief; Surguchev’s Autumn V tolins; and Pushkin’s ¢ 


CC 


Mibutions to the reblistic tradition, The Stone Guest z 
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4 During the Plague. All cheerless enough for people 
» demanded revolutionary deeds or words and characters 
fe to evoke such deeds. The 1918-19 programme also 
tained fourteen Russian names. It included two 
ges, Tolstoy’s Tsar Feodor, with its' study of a weak, 
allating Tsar, and Chekov’s Uncle Vanya. In 1919-20 
qe the black year and the beginning of the systematised 
trol of the Theatre by the Government, which hitherto 
1 been fighting on too many fronts to attend to the 
eatre. Owing to the appalling conditions there was an 
omatic closing of the playhouses. Stanislavsky com- 
ined of the increase of the young half-educated, 
erate Communists who condemned everything of pre- 
olution origin, and clamoured for new revolutionary 


ys, although playwrights, like his actors, were starving 


1 exposed to the extreme inconveniences of a moneyless 
item. They showed no consideration for the manager 
o could not get suitable plays (that is, suitable from their 
nt of view) or for the actors who were forced to go : 
ough Hie heroic business of eee miles to and from 


non Bescerle. thé disenbanon 3i free theatre tickets had 
: pesied the choice of plays had been handed over 


it in a rather unpleasant manner. The revolution — 
pplshed: itself on the stage. In all the principal 


a Red Flos ” by the audience, iG filed out aE “the. = 
Ww we tune on their lips and took it Stone to 
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were holding up the supplies of food. goes ae S 
(actors were classed as workers) did not get ha ee m a 
mum of food provided free by the Government. In 198 
my communal ticket entitled me to one meal a 1 
sisting of vegetable soup, a scrap of meat, an ag 
bread. In order to enable them to supplement the supplie 
actors were paid from 3,000 to 7,000 roubles a month 
What this meant may be shown by the following foot 
prices in 1921 on a free market :—-A pound of meat cos 
10,000 roubles; of butter, 22,500 roubles; of loaf suga 
29,000 roubles (£2,900); of rye bread, 2,600 roubles 4 
potatoes, 500 roubles. ‘Some necessaries, for instang 
boots, were not to be obtained. Probably it will f 
remembered that when Chaliapine came to England th 
first thing he did was to lay in a very large stock of boo 
for himself. 
In these circumstances it is no wonder that the 1919-2 
season of the M.A.T. was marked-by two unusual events 
There were only three Russian plays presented, and tw 
new ones by foreign authors, both with a revolutionar 
interest. One was Byron’s Cain, the other Charle 
_Lecoq’s comic opera, The Daughter of Madame Ango 
written at a revolutionary period. Stanislavsky remarkei 
with relief that the latter gave great pleasure to the Cor 
munists, who saw in its production evidence that he ha 
at last grasped the revolutionary situation. a 
From that time forward M. Stanislavsky continue t 
_ follow a path which brought him more and more int 
_ touch with the revolutionary masses without in any 
_ altering his affection for his theatre and its first purp 
Indeed, he ex 


Revolution, and goes farther than it. 


To the 192 
ecessor, he < 


ofthe history of the n 


a 


of new authors, “tail 
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ern plays alike were adapted to Bolshevist purposes. 
30 existing plays were given new revolutionary back- 
junds and interpretations that commended them to the 
v audience. 

The concluding part of the story of the M.A.T. is that 
the prolonged visit of M. Stanislavsky and his talented 
mpany to America, and his further adjustment to the 
2ds of the changing Russian theatre on his return. 

[ saw him at Moscow in 1923, just before he left for 
tis. Subsequently I saw him at Paris just as he was 
ving for New York. He passed through England when 
urning from America to Russia. I think he saw Mr. 
arles Cochran about the London season he was to have 
1 at the time. But something had happened to upset 
: arrangement, and he and members of his company just 
ssed through this country, like the phantom Russian 
ny at war-time. Since then I have seen and talked to 
a at Moscow, and have been much struck by his 
proved appearance and that of his theatre and company. 
> has a small motor car, and moves about in comfort, 
d altogether is more contented than formerly. On one 
sasion [I sat next to him at Meierhold’s theatre, where 
goes sometimes to see his old pupil’s startling experi- 
mts. Between the acts we went to the green room, 
ere refreshment was served to a number of distinguished 
ople. I asked him what he thought of the production, 
mdate, a study of Soviet life and class-war, by Erd- 
nn, and the best existing expression of the new social 
rit. His reply was: “It is very good. But you see 
sierhold is becoming more academic. He has got back 
the flat stage and screens, and he is still very fond of 
carefully arranged ensemble.” 


On another occasion I had a long talk with him at his ~~ 


atre. We discussed the immediate past and future, his 
jievements since his return from America, and his plans. - 
ad already seen several of his present-day productions, 
ich testified quite plainly to his deepening revolutionary _ 

erest—an attitude which, he explained, he could not 
id if he wished, because the public demand was for 
ft stuff, and he must play Left stuff or shut up shop. 
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Perhaps he did not tell me everything, for our talk We 
between the acts of Lower Depths, in which he gave a ver 
virile performance. Someone seated at my side in Dh 
stalls expressed surprise that a man of his age should 
so full of vigour. None the less, he showed some exhaus 
tion when we met, and for this reason I shortened rt 
string of questions. 

— Some of the facts that came out were as follow :— 
M.A.T. is now a State theatre, under the title of 
Moscow Art Academic Theatre, and is subsidised acco d 
ingly. The First Studio is now the Second Moscow ‘4 
Academic Theatre, and is comfortably housed opposite 
big State Theatre. Besides this there is one studio und 
M. Stanislavsky’s control, and a musical studio where | 
is working out a new conception of opera. He is tryif 
to apply his old principles of psychological realism to # 
operatic singer, thus giving a soul to the opera, as | 
terms it. The celebrated Vachtangov Studio, which ] 
established soon after the revolution, is now a theat 
where the new spirit is reflected, as by Virineia, a play 
present-day awakening of the peasants adapted fron 
story by L. Seyfulina, and previously produced by th 
Second Studio of the M.A.T. These offshoots of t 
M.A.T. are more extreme than their parent, as may | 
seen in the production of The Adventurous Barber, at 
Lysistrata, with its fine constructive setting by Rabinovie 

. As to the contributions already made and’ those to | 

made to the new spirit, M. Stanislavsky considers that t 
following are the outstanding features:—The Turb 
Family, by M. Bulgakov (deals with the Civil War in tl 
Ukraine); The Sellers of F ame, Nicholas I and ti 

a Decabrists (a French piece with a revolutionary interes’ 

ae there is another Decabrists 782 5 piece. Both deal wi 

ae the revolt of the Decembrists. Pugachevstchennie, t 

flecting the peasant revolt headed by Puchachev in t 

reign of Catherine IT, Petersburg, and Elizabeta Petrov 

(the Russian Empress Elizabeth) also express th 

tendency. ; Two or three of these plays have inc 

ees criticism from the Left on the ground that they a 
o compromising. Both The Turbin F amily and th 
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yut Pugachev are condemned by the Communists 
ause they do not sufficiently attack the reactionaries. 
the same, The Turbin Family is a very big success, 
1 fills the Moscow bill three or four evenings a week. 
Stanislavsky stressed Ostrovski’s present value, and 
mted out that two of his comedies, Hot Heart and The 
ars Bride, are in the bill and doing exceedingly well. 
-le told me that he has several new productions outlined. 
e character of some of them rather puzzled me. Their 
es are: The Marriage of Figaro; Sukhovo-Kobylin’s 
relkin’s Death; Shakespeare’s, Othello; Utilovsk, by 
onov; Zhe Uncle’s Dream, by Dostoevsky; and The 
10 Orphans, an old-fashioned melodrama associated 
th revolutionary times. It will be seen that the forth- 
ning productions are mostly old classics. They contain, 
wever,. material of use to the M.A.T. in its new age, 
ile offering scope for the acting of the survivors of the 
1 company—such fine players as Kachalov, Moskvin, 
adame Knipper, and Stanislavsky, whose qualities have 
ne much to keep the theatre alive. 


Norre.—As I was preparing the article for Press I 
seived the following information from the Moscow Art 
ueatre. The Zwo Orphans has just been produced 
der the title of Sisters Gerard. During the Festival 
= November 7th to 12th, a new play, The Armed 
ain, by Vsevolod Ivanov, a young Russian novelist, was 
sduced. Shakespeare’s Othello is in course of prepaca- 


n. Othello will be played by M. Leonidoff. H.C. 
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A NEW YEAR IN POLITICS 
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By JAmes CORBETT 


Potiticians face 1928 with a degree of eager expectat 
They are convinced it may terminate in the most excit ! 
General Election that has been witnessed for a generatio 
Nearly every speech made in the House of Commons w 
contain some hint of that coming struggle, and eve 
political student realises that it will mark a definite per 
of transition from apathy to progress. We have be 
drifting on the sea of vacillation and compromise. Wh 
ever Government secures power at the next call of 7 
electorate will require to be a Government of action 2 
statesmanship. We are passing into an age where phi 
sophic calm must be exchanged for positive thought a 
deed. A mere somnambulist at Downing Street can: 
represent Great Britain in the coming era. S 
What is wanted for the next five yearsisa National Pa 
at Westminster. We cannot hope to witness a natio: 
group that will call itself by that name; neither can 
expect to see a national coalition of parties formed for 
definite purpose of reconstruction; but we submit tha 
political party animated by a national mind is imperat 
at this juncture. I care not what political group secu 
pre-eminence at Westminster provided it is galva 
with a national consciousness. Sectional schism 
eternal party conflict represent the ultimate downf 
Britain. A political party or group impressed wi 

real peril of the nation will soar from chaos to or 
‘Sanity. Three wise men at Westminster may accon 

- more than five hundred fools. . 3 
ae We cannot forecast what may happen in 1928 Ww 
aS reflecting on what has occurred in the year that has p: 
Ss We envisage the political future in terms of rec 
fe liamentary Acts. We could not, for instance, ig 
Scar ele ae 
ey uch an Act will be repeal 
patty. It may be modified, amended, and alte 
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ul not be struck off the Statute Book. It represents the 
alwark of stability in our industrial regeneration. It is 
lighthouse erected by men of vision, and it will certainly 
arn extremists off the rocks. We have to safeguard our 
xtremists as well as our moderates. For even a moderate 
ay be written down as a dreamer. 

Critics of Parliamentary history may be of the 
pinion that Mr. Baldwin has failed. He has never 
ace revealed or demonstrated the Unionist point of 
lew. I have often been inclined to suspect him as 
‘reactionary Tory and diehard, yet I think his greatest 
tlt lies in too rigid a Conservatism. He seemingly 
inks that Conservatism is sufficient for the nation, and 
st once has he accentuated the vast distinction between 
Conservative and a Unionist. He has been tempted to 
nagine that ultra-Conservatism is the embodiment of 
rong government, and he has smiled at the men of his 
arty who have shown more advanced views in this respect. 

_ strictly Unionist policy might have afforded Mr. Bald- 
in an opportunity of returning to power, because there 
-e many Progressive Unionists to be found in the Con- 
srvative Party, and I do not hesitate to affirm that the 
jority of the younger Unionists are Progressivists. It 
a fundamental mistake to furnish the nation with the 
lea that Conservatives are not out for progress. How 
in either Conservatives or Unionists expect a return to 
ower on a purely static programme? True reform can 
aly be accomplished on a complete reorganisation of the _ 
sisting Administration. Mr. Baldwin has not attempted 
ie least semblance of reform or progress. He has been 
yntent to remain on Olympian heights of aloofness from 
ye sordid affairs of the plain. He has never once : 
nergised himself to make a definite assault in the battle of _ 
construction. . He has simply contented himself with a 
nilosophy hat rules out action as part of true govern- _ 
ent. 

“Mr. Baldwin has passed a few minor Acts of Parlia- 3 
ent. He could hardly have functioned at Downing 
treet or Westminster without carrying through a few 
ifling Bills of legislation, He had to ine Be Premier- 
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ship with a few additions to the Statute Book. — But what 
great Act of reform has he carried through which will be 
remembered as of vital importance to the nation? € 
cannot give him anything like absolute credit for the 
Trades Disputes Act. It would never have occurred to 
him to embark on such a hazardous project had such 
an Act of Parliament not been precipitated by the 
General Strike. He had to safeguard the Constitutiot 
from the political extremists. He had to make certait 
that the wreckers would not dictate to the Government if 
power, and he carried through a measure of trades unior 
reform which will safeguard even a Labour Governme 
from its own folly. But he did not embark upon such at 
Act with either intuition or forethought. It was thrusi 
upon him by the dire necessity of events. He happene¢ 
to be in charge of the ship of state and he merely remaine¢ 
at the helm. No political student of distinction can regaré 
the Trades Disputes Act as a revelation of statesmanshig 
and sagacity. It merely proved to be a blundering instru 
ment of reform that has been unexampled in crudity ane 
amateurishness. It obtained for itself the epithet of ¢ 
Class Bill. No more childish thing has happened sin 
the two babes were lost in the wood. | : 
Mr. Baldwin has remained under a perpetual coma a ne 
lassitude. The General Strike disturbed him for | 
moment or two from a beautiful dream, and the crisis 
in the coalfields has slightly irritated the tranquillity of hi 
nerves, but having made a few gestures to show the Britisl 
nation that he is not completely atrophied he still remain 
es pies in a state of suspended animation. He 
ae han ee f on aby aan 
_ trade balance Hehe : + ‘fr ae es a 
that : B ee on firms are plunging to ba k 
3 mployment figures are soaring hig 
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c to en ‘that he has furnished no definite policy 
t this era of reconstruction, or if we warn him that 
> are drifting perilously near the rocks of national 
‘generation, he simply replies that we are faced with a 
tural reaction of events after a world-war and that if 
' examine history we will discover exactly the same thing 
leurred. We do not agree with this argument in the least. 
nm examination of history proves conclusively that no 
ition has ever recovered without a definite political : 
jogramme of some kind. Mr. Baldwin did embark upon 
campaign of Protection as a complete solvent to all our z 
orries.. Having been defeated and outflanked in that 
litical project, he is content to impose upon us a policy 
‘inertia and unconcern, 

‘Mr. Baldwin manifested an infinite degree of wisdom 

id restraint during the critical days of the General Strike. 

so happened, from a psychological] standpoint, that a 

dlicy of inaction was the best suitable for that auspicious — 
scasion in British history. Mr. Baldwin did not adopt it 
ith either deliberation or forethought. Inactionandtran- 
ullity form part of his natural demeanour. He merely — 
emonstrates again and again in his temperament that no 
onservative really believes in the fundamental theory of | 
rolution or progress. By the luck of the gods Mr. Bald-— 
in can reflect that the Trades Disputes Act may win him | 
ertain number of votes. It will afford him a a 
nount of eS support, yet I doubt very puck iE ait 


ae in the coal crisis and failed. N 0 economist — 
he future can ever forget the tragedy of the Baldwin 
— the coal ea ees can any voter ‘overlook 
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justified in maintaining that he cannot redress an adver 
trade balance, that he 1s not personally responsible for 
the crisis in the coal industry, that he did not cause the 
Yarnspinners’ Association to make an upheaval in ne 
cotton trade, that his Government cannot be blamed for 
the inevitable aftermath of war. We are not blaming the 
Conservative Administration for any of these things, bu 
we do blame Mr. Baldwin for his inaction and lassie 

~ tude where determination and energy have been urgently 
required. I believe that electors will be influenced mo ‘ 
than anything else by this eternal spectre of unemploy 
ment. Mr. Baldwin has never once treated- unemploy 
ment as a national problem. He has sniffed at it, playet 
with it as a cat plays with a mouse, sneered at it, experi 
mented with it, blundered with it, and has finally ignore¢ 
it. He has always treated it as a side issue. He hat 
always regarded unemployment as a concomitant result 6: 
war. He has never viewed it from the national standpoint 
‘and he has never attempted a solution from the nationa 
basis. He is like the man with the muckrake who cat 
never see astar. His Conservative philosophy of inactior 
and tranquillity breaks down hopelessly before the menace 
of the workless. Such an attitude of stagnation and im 
difference merely perpetuates the establishment of Labout 
Exchanges throughout the country. It adds to the burdet 
of the ratepayers, it demoralises the unemployed, an 
plays directly into the hands of the wreckers. Mr. Bald 

_ could energise himself, if he liked, into-the formation } 
scheme of national relief work. He could advanc 
_ Plans already existent for afforestation, canal-reconstt 
__ tion, bridge-building, dock extension and repairs, 
os clearance, etc., etc. He could doa hundred things to 
_ nationalising the unemployment problem, — 
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-S armchair attitude of quiet, philosophic calm. Nothing 
it the stupendous bomb of a General Election will disturb 
S chronic apathy. 

_I now turn automatically to Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
jamsay MacDonald. I group these names together with 
éliberate intent. I cannot possibly see other than a pact 
© working arrangement between them. We can take it for 
ranted that they will preserve a mutual hostility up to 
te last moment. Yet I foresee a junction of thought 
etween them which is seemingly inevitable. Everything 
ill depend upon whether Mr. Lloyd George can secure 
‘s phalanx of eighty Liberal supporters. I have been 
mpressed for a long time by the fact that this will mean 
2al power for Mr. Lloyd George. He will be 
lanceuvred into this Parnellite position through a series of 
ncontrollable events, and I surmise that no one will more 
ppreciate the opportunity for strategy and resource than 
ve Welsh Wizard. I think we could safely rely 
pon this modern Parnell playing the game of political 
uffer with consistency and tact. He would save the 
xtremists from walking right over the precipice. He 
ould facilitate the rationalisation of the Labour Party to 
uite an extraordinary extent, and he could counteract any 
et of reaction on the part of the Conservative Group. 
me thing is certain. Mr. Lloyd George is pre-eminently 
‘statesman of conciliation and compromise. We want — 
ore of that spirit than less in the days to come. 

I doubt very much whether the Liberal leader can hope 
attain a complete ascendancy at the General Election. 
Je are still awaiting his Industrial Report with a good 
nount of trepidation and wonder. There is not the least 
Subt that such a report will influence industrial consti- 


encies to an amazing extent, yet can this be counter- 


lanced to the same degree by the Liberal Land Policy 
rural areas? A joint consensus of opinion in that — 
spect would constitute a return of the Liberals to full 
ywer. Yet I fancy it is like sighing for summer on a 
nter’s night. Political miracles seldom occur in this 
esent century. Many voters are going to object to the 
iberal Land Policy because it just stops short of 
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nationalisation. I am inclined to anticipate that the same 
fear may be expressed concerning the Industrial Report, 
Mr. Lloyd George has made no definite pronouncement 
that he is anxious to avoid nationalisation at all cost. Hé 
gives a prospective voter the impression that he would no t 
hesitate to experiment with nationalisation when he held 
the reins at 10, Downing Street. That kind of nebulous 
uncertainty will afford the British voter many qualms in 
the days ahead. Upon the answer to the question will 
depend whether or not Mr. Lloyd George can even secur 
his eighty Liberal stalwarts. He will certainly be dis 
appointed if he discovers such uncertainty to be the 
supreme cause of his extinction as a positive force 1 
Britain. Perhaps he will seize the earliest opportunity 6 
reassuring timid electors in this respect. We cannot affor 
even to experiment with the nightmare of nationalisation 
Any attempt to bureaucratise industry will spell ruin fo 
England in a night. Any attempt to nationalise the lam 
can only put an end to all hope of genuine agricultura 
reform. We have encountered the Liberal Land Van oj 
many occasions during the past year. Its group of organ 
ised speakers are carrying out a very profitable amount 0 


nt 


the last moment, yet 
more than a certain a 
alleges that the repo 
_ Sternation had it bee 
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ndeed, we hear that the report is even more radical than 
dr. Lloyd George himself, so without doubt we will 
fitness some slight fluttering among the political dove- 
tes. It is too early to determine the effect of the report 
ypon the national mind, yet at least we can anticipate a 
jefinite attempt on the part of the Liberals to mitigate 
some of the industrial evils that exist. I am naturally 
mtrigued at the prospect of what may happen if we can 
fontemplate the re-emergence of a Liberal Government. 
t would mean a first-class opportunity for Mr. Lloyd 
aeorge to disprove that he was something more than a 
war dictator. It would be almost the last chance for 
uiberals to demonstrate that they were not as dead as the 
lodo or as extinct as Neanderthal man. We can depend 
ipon it that Mr. Lloyd George and his political agents 
vill leave no stone unturned to transform the dream of 
| Liberal renascence into a living reality. From now to 
December next we shall be surfeited with a never-ending 
eries of political speeches, and at any moment may come 
he challenge of the polls that will determine our future 
zovernment. I doubt very much whether Mr. Lloyd 
zeorge can estimate how the pendulum will swing. | 
renture to assert that he is just as much in the dark as 
iny of us with regard to that great mystery-bulk of electors 
vho are often swayed more by a personality or an event 
han by a political programme. And no one can hazard 
_ prediction of events if Mr. Baldwin .turns Lord Rother- 
aere down and grants thousands of votes to the flappers. 
-cannot agree, for one, that such an extension of the 
ranchise will mean for a certainty a Socialist Government, 
either can I understand how Lord Rothermere has 
trived.at such a psychological reckoning. We hear it on 
he one hand that it is the natural instinct of an ignorant 
oter to support a Conservative, and Lord Rothermere 
ould have us believe that every young girl in the land 
; seething with Socialistic fervour and zeal, yet I am 
empted to speculate that the amateur at the polls may be 
iore inclined to keep in the middle of the road and vote 
or a Liberal. I think the amateur girl voter will dread 
eing caught in an extremity of faith, She will more 
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likely think the safest plan is to vote for a Liberal v it 
positive and sane ideas about reconstruction. If that pre 
diction of mine proves correct, and if Mr. Baldwin is s 
kind as to keep his promise to the flappers, then Mr 
Lloyd George need not worry any longer about hi 
Industrial Report. He will be returned with a clear am 
paralysing majority, and then every band in Wales will 
play the “Men of Harlech.” Let us hope, if that astound 
ing event occurs, that Mr. Lloyd George will do something 
more active than talk and sing in Welsh. - 

On the other hand, this dream may not materialise 
Mr. Lloyd George is still holding his ear close to th 
ground, yet I do not imagine he is banking on any remog 
possibility of an actual Liberal Government. It will b 
noticed during the ensuing months that he is workin 
steadily for his phalanx of eighty Liberal supporters, amt 
that at least will determine him a stupendous force in th 
political affairs of the nation. I think he will do everythin 
in his power to secure, first of all, a definite workin 
arrangement with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his fol 
lowers, and it will be very interesting to observe how hi 
overtures are received in this respect. He cannot possi 
promise anything in the nature of nationalisation with 
splitting the Liberal Party from top to bottom, therefor 
Mr. MacDonald will have to be content with a v 


arrangement may simply mean a temporary fusion betw 
the two political groups, and doubtless anything in 
nature of a formal pact will be actively repudiated on e 
side. I therefore take it that in any event we must re 
Mr. Lloyd George as the most dominant personality in 
days ahead—irrespective even of the return of 
Baldwin Adminstration or not—for to be able to pla y 
game of Parnell in a previous generation may mean 
greatest statesmanship that any politician can pi ss 
_ fender to the nation. We can certainly build our 
__upon the efforts of Mr. Lloyd George to bring about - 
_ armament and arbitration. Sir Austen Chasak z 
: picts the first move in this direction when he e 
ene 2 e Treaty of Locarno on a sound basis, but h 
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i tempted to push forward no positive policy with 
urd to either disarmament or arbitration. Conservatives 
‘ once again upon their philosophic calm in this respect. 
- that philosophy will not lower the standard of taxation 
Oring about a settled era of economy or peace in our 
Ist. Mr. Lloyd George will lead the way, if not to an 
stern Locarno at least to a period of tranquillity in the 
- chancelleries of Europe. His personality will count 
y much in the days ahead. 

am not ignoring the fact that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
[ do his utmost to bring in a completely Socialist 
vernment. He has inaugurated both a land and indus- 
il scheme, yet everything points to the fact that both 
and his followers are out for wholesale nationalisation. 
at is why we must fight the wild-cat ideas of the 
sialists root and branch. Any scheme that leads to the 
id regimentation of officialdom can only spell national 
iukruptcy within a fortnight; any Marxian programme 
ich outlaws initiative and private effort can only frus- 
te the whole foundation of our economic system. We 
inot afford to experiment with chaos. Neither can we 
ord to entertain the Labour Party proposal of a surtax. 
e most important thing to obtain is the revival of trade. 
we maintain the rigid doctrine that trade revival depends 
on the capital savings of the country, then every indi- 
ual in the nation should be doing all that is possible 
encourage and not discourage production. But the 
tax proposal has been officially adopted by Mr. 
eDonald because he allowed himself to be rushed by 
extremists. He has pandered again to the wild men 
i the wreckers. The surtax has professed itself a 
cessor of the Capital Levy. It is even referred to as 


ubstitute. The Capital Levy was supposed to be an 


sration which would represent one moment of surgical 
ny. It would happen once and for all, and every 
iy of its proceeds was to be earmarked for the National 
bt. These were plausible reasons for presuming that 
amputation should be performed, but the country felt — 
t the objections to the Capital Levy were overwhelming. 
is surtax scheme would be far more vicious in effect. 
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It is a surgical operation which threatens us once a ye 
and is therefore intended to be a permanent addition 
taxation. After we have cleared away all ambiguity @ 
deceit, the surtax has been confessed not a means of payr 
off debt but a plot to increase the tax burdens of 1 
country. At a moment when our rate of saving should 
increased, when trade revival should be promoted w 
all the energy in our power, this scheme has been laun +h 

by the extremists and Socialists as an attractive bait 3 

the New Year and the new voter. It is advanced to peoj 

who do not realise that the restoration of national ere 

should be the first interest of all classes, of people ¥ 

are under the impression that an unlimited programme 
= social reform should have no real basis of financial reali 
S The surtax would simply postpone to the Greek Kaler 
any chance of favourable conversion of the debt, for it 
the fatal philosophy of the milch cow that can be milk 
at will for the benefit of the poorer sections of the cc 
munity. It is the dream mirage of people who belie 
in an inexhaustible supply of gold from those who, 
their ability, industry and success, have accumulated 
certain degree of wealth. But such a nightmare |} 
always resulted in tragedy for the dreamer. E 
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. 14HE--SOVIET TSARS 
By “ Aucur ” 


E powerful radio station in Moscow threw out into the 

(ld on December tst the following message :— 

ovember 30th will remain forever an historical day in the Red Annals. 

the Soviet delegates have inflicted a defeat on the representatives of 
bourgeoisie by proclaiming firmly the principle: ‘‘Peace and 

ternity.”’ 


Phis magniloquent declaration refers to the proposal for 
nplete disarmament put forward by M. Litvinoff at the 
eting of the Disarmament Commission at Geneva. The 
viet Commissar offered that his country would disarm 
npletely within a year’s time if other States did likewise. 
> offered to destroy within the same period not only the 
tks producing arms and munitions, but also those indus- 
al undertakings which can be transformed for war pro- 
ction. Whata magnificent gesture! The Soviet Tsars 
re to propose complete and absolute disarmament, whilst 
; bourgeoisie which declaims about peace has not the 
irage of accepting this humanitarian suggestion. The 
isk is torn from its hypocritical attitude... . . 

Unfortunately on the same day, when M. Litvinoff spoke 
-at Geneva, a more important Soviet leader— 
ilinin, the Chairman of the Central Executive Com- 
ttee of the Soviet Union—spoke in Russia in a different 
ain. Addressing the workmen of a factory in South 
issia he is reported in the Soviet official Press to have 
clared :-— set 


Vill we remain in power? J say yes. But of late we have become too 
vilian.”? We attack the Chamberlains and the Churchills in our 
noristic journals, and we forget the menace of war, which is very real. 
s should not be forgotten. The worker must know how to use the rifle 
. the knowledge will come in handy under all circumstances . . . the 
‘kkers must be armed . . . they must arrange military games oftener . . . 
y should they not at regular intervals carry out armed attacks against 
ir own or neighbouring works? 
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Then again, we fin 
1925 the expenditure 0 
at 420 million roubles, 
611 million, and for 192 
Whilst M. Litvinoff was t 


d that, whilst in the Budget for 1924 
£ the Commissariat for War stooe 
in 1925-1926 it advanced f 
6-1927 it attained 657 millions 
ecommending peace at Gene} 
his colleagues in Moscow inscribed into the Budg 
proposals for 1927-1928 the sum of 728 million roub r 
for the army and navy. Reliable information is availab 
about the buying by the Soviet Government of a larg 
quantity of Chilian nitrates exclusively used for th 
fabrication of explosives. This shows the existence of 
bellicose spirit in disagreement with the pacifism of N 
Litvinoff at Geneva. The view is confirmed that tk 
Soviet proposals were intended not to further the cause ¢ 
disarmament, but for propaganda purposes. e 
And yet, in spite of these formidable preparations for wa 
the Soviet Tsars appear to be in a state of weakness whic 
precludes the probability of their being able to go to wai 
This weakness was exhibited in the case of the Polish 
Lithuanian conflict. When M. Litvinoff was at Genev 
he frankly explained in his confidential talks with WM 
Briand and Herr Stresemann that his Government ha 
— pressed the Lithuanians to. give in to the Polis 
demand for a termination of the “ state of war” becaus 
otherwise Marshal Pilsudsky could not be prevented from 
employing force. In other words, the Soviet Governme: 
-__ recognised its inability to come to the assistanc 
_ Lithuania in case the latter were attacked by the P 
The Soviet Tsars wanted to avoid the loss of poli 
prestige which would ensue if they were obliged to : 
fe: _ by and allow Lithuania to be annihilated by her pow 
__ Polish neighbour. . 
ee The desperate attempts made by M. Litvinoff at Ge 
ee “to patch up an agreement with the British delegati 1 
oe further proof of the weakness of the Soviet régime. 
use the word “desperate” with deliberation. — 
years ago it would haye been unthinkable for a 
Ee oe to the lengths of self-abasement to 
OP hea Cisiciinin Noun Ce 
_ Austen Chamberlain. Nosnubs were able to rebuff h 
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en it became clear that only a direct request for the inter- 
w could bring satisfaction M. Litvinoff humbled him- 
if and made it. It was evidently necessary for the posi- 
in of the Soviet Tsars inside their own country for him 
‘be able to produce at least a semblance of a diplomatic 
cess. Sir Austen committed the mistake of not telling 
: public immediately the exact words employed by him 
his talk with M. Litvinoff; this permitted the Soviet 
mmmissar to spread rumours about a softening of the 
ransigeant British demand for guarantees against sub- 
a propaganda by the Communist International. After 

> Arcos raid, when the authorities withheld for a few 
ys the truth about the results obtained, the legend was 
lulously cultivated that the Soviet Government had come 
t victorious from the affair. The same thing has hap- 
ned in respect of the Chamberlain-Litvinoff meet- 
x. But before this article will be published it will be 
nerally known that Sir Austen did not—and could 
t—retreat from the conditions set out for the resumption 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Tsars. 
The question will be asked: What is the source of the 
akness of the Soviet 7égime to-day? It lies evidently 
thin the régime itself, because no external enemies 
¢ attacking it at present. We see two reasons for 
is weakness, which ~no warlike preparations and 
, bombastic propaganda can disguise any longer. 
tst, the Soviet Tsars are devouring each other; and, 
sond, economically the régime is on the down grade. 
) the impartial observer it has been an amazing thing to 
d, during all these years of revolutionary stress, 
it the Soviet Tsars have not reinforced themselves with 
w and younger forces. The same men who with Lenin 


zed power in 1917 remain at the head of affairs. — 


svolutions are devourers of men, and usually fresh 


aders ascend continuously from the seething human 


ass to replace those who are worn out by the 


enuous task of revolutionary government. In Moscow — 
thing of the sort has happened. The same group of © 


lers carries on. Besides Lenin others have dropped 


t, not to give up their places to new fighters, but because a 
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they were worn out physically and mentally. The Soviet 

Tsars are stricken with the curse of political sterility; 

they have killed millions, they rule over tens of millions,” 
but they have been unable to produce worthy successors. 

When they die they leave nobody behind to carry on the” 
Lenin dynasty. 

Not content with seeing their ranks thinned by 
physical dissolution, the Soviet Tsars have begun” 
to devour each other. We hear a great deal about Stalin” 
and Trotzky, and of the struggle between the ruling” 
faction and the Opposition. A study of the voluminous” 
literature produced by both sides convinces us that there - 


is no real difference of principle between the warring” 


parties. The whole affair is a personal matter: Stalin” 
and his friends hold power and enjoy its advantages. 
Trotzky and his friends want that power for them-— 
selves. But if Trotzky could displace Stalin to-day 
he certainly would carry on his policy to-morrow. There- 
fore it is indifferent to us which of the two men wins 
finally, Stalin or Trotzky. The important fact is 
that by crushing the Opposition the Stalinites have 
injured themselves, because they have reduced the 
membership of the ruling group in the Kremlin; they 
have thrown out Trotzky, Zinoveiff and others,. and 
have no real Bolsheviks to bring in to fill the void 
thus created. The rank and file of the Communist Party 
is of no consequence; the elections of representatives 
are so engineered that an Opposition has never a 
chance to make itself heard in a lawful manner. The 
men.in power are assured of the “‘ unanimous” sup- 
port of the Communist congress. But if the latter 
voted as one man to-day for Stalin, it will vote as 
unanimously to-morrow for Trotzky if the latter is able 
to seize power The Soviet Tsars have achieved an 
autocracy more complete than that of their Romanoff 
predecessors. But, clearly and inevitably, the weakenin 


_ of the ruling group in the Kremlin must bring with i 


a growing weakness of the whole machine of the Soviet 
State. This weakness is enhanced by the continued 
development of an economic crisis which no Soviet 
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measures seem capable of extinguishing. To describe 
the nature of this crisis we shall have recourse to the 
official Soviet publications themselves. 

We shall begin with a Soviet note of triumph. In 
the Eioncmicheskats Jisn, the organ for economic 
questions, we read on November ioth of this year that 
the development of Russia is greater than that of the 
United States, and that the average yearly increase in the 
production of American industries is far less than the 
‘corresponding figure in the Soviet State! It would 
seem that in such conditions the Russian people, and 
especially the population of Moscow, should be well 
“supplied with all necessaries and with a few luxuries 
-at least. Yet in the journal named in the numbers (chosen 
-at random among others) for June 16th, July 12th, 
23rd and 27th, August tst, 4th and 17th, September 18th, 
19th, 21st and 22nd, we find articles describing the lack 
of various commodities and manufactured goods. The 
“people cannot obtain sufficient quantities of flour, bread, 
sugar, tea, meat, eggs, cloth, linen, shoes, etc. Thisisin —— 
Moscow, where queues of hundreds and thousands stand 
prone: the shops which sell food and clothing. In the 
provinces things are worse, for the Hkonomicheskaja 
isn, in the numbers for June 26th, July 7th, 13th, 
“18th, 2oth and 26th, August 23rd and 28th, September 
‘rith, 19th, 21st and 26th, enumerates the objects the 
Searth of which is felt acutely. These are: textile goods 
of every description, linen, ready- -made clothes, hosiery, = 
footwear, glass, crockery, sheet iron, sawn wood, etc., also — 
coffee, herrings, and sunflower oil (the latter two are 
aple objects of consumption of the poorer classes in 
ussia). On the other hand, there is no dearth of meat, — 
r, milk, or eggs. If these cannot be obtained in 
scow i in sufficient quantities the fault is evidently with 
organisation of transport. These facts, gleaned from 
official publication, prove that the alleged elimination | 
he private trader, of which the Soviet Tsars are proud, — 


thene indications are taken from the excellent compilation by 
olf in the December number of the Lutte pour la Russie, Ge 
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not only has not improved conditions of living in Russia, ; 
but in the tenth year of the existence of the 7égzme con— 
tinues to create a state of an unending economic crisis. 
Wherever we turn we discover the same thing. The official 
Press supplies proof that things are not going well in” 
Russia. So the same Ekonomicheskaja Jisn (September ™ 
gth), analysing the unemployment prevailing among the, 
members of industrial trade unions, states that it has” 
passed the million mark in spite of the fact that money” 
continues to be poured into the socialised industries by 
the Soviet Exchequer. q 
The question is asked : if the existence and the develop- : 
ment of an economic crisis in Russia is an indisputable 
fact, how is it that many foreigners when they visit the 
country do not see any traces of it? On the contrary, quite 
a number discover signs of an impressive revival(?) a 
answer is that the foreign visitors to Russia come under 
two categories. One consists of people who for ideal or 
venal reasons go to Russia with the fixed intention of” 
seeing things from a particular angle. The other is 
formed by those naive persons whom the Soviet Tsars— 
admit into their realm and have them accomplish 
“conducted” tours of inspection under the eagle eye of - 
specialists from the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, the 
Communist International, or the Tche-Ka. | 
The crowning proof of the weakness of the Soviet Tsars 
is in the fact that Germany is making attempts to 
free herself from the incubus of the connection with 
Moscow. Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, the German Am- 
bassador and the playfellow of Chichern: remains yet in_ 
the Soviet capital, where only the other day a sumptuous 7 
banquet was given to celebrate the fifth year of his sojourn, 
but in Berlin the coldness towards the Kremlin is increas-. 
ing. Herr Stresemann frowns when Litvinoff or some 
other Soviet dignitary inflicts upon him the doubtful 
honour of a visit at the Wilhelmstrasse. Other Govern- 
ments are immediately informed of the fact and told 
what took place, so that they should not imagine 
the existence of any connivance between the German | 
Government and the Soviet Tsars. The latter-are doing 
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their utmost to assert their right to share in the councils 
of Europe. Admittance is not refused, and the world is 
given the spectacle of the once haughty denouncers of the 
League of Nations arriving at Geneva and straining every 
nerve to appear polite and pleasant. But in the Soviet 
régime there are congenital weaknesses which no com- 
munion with the Covenant can eradicate. The Lenin 
dynasty of Russian autocrats is doomed to go the way of 
its predecessors, and for the same reason: it lacks demo- 
cratic support. It is in the position of a cardiac patient: 
the end may come to-day, it may be delayed yet, but it is 
inevitable. 

But until the end the Soviet Tsars will remain dangerous. 
They cannot change their nature and will go on fighting. 
Their weakness obliges them to assume on occasions the 
mask of humbled compliance, but their hate of Europe is 
inextinguishable. At the last meeting of the congress of 
the Communist Party in Moscow a few days ago, 
Bukharin, the president of the Communist International, 
remonstrated again with those comrades who argued that 
Soviet diplomatic interests required that propaganda 
should “ go more gently.” He admitted that it was diffi- 
cult to have in the same time friendly relations with the 
West and to “ go on with the revolution,” but there were 


opportunities to stimulate unrest in the world, and 


especially in the colonies, which the Communist Inter- 
national simply could not forgo. Therefore, Caveant 
Consules! 


- of this Polish-Lithuanian controversy comes to be dis-— 
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POLAND AND THE BALTIC 
By RosBert MACHRAY 


Durinc the last two or three months the increasing strain 
which marked the relations of the Poles and the 
Lithuanians to each other engaged general attention and 
created not a little concern. In October-November the ~ 
tension became so great that it appeared as if the peace © 
of North-Eastern Europe might be broken at any moment. 
Apart from intervention from outside, the result of a war ~ 
between Poland, with thirty million inhabitants, and — 
Lithuania, with two and a half millions, was easy to fore- — 
cast. In such circumstances war seemed highly impro- © 
bable, even absurd. The Lithuanians, however, asserted — 
that the Poles, with Marshal Pilsudski at their head, pur- — 
posed and planned an invasion of their little republic and — 
were bent on ravishing it of its independence. On their 
side the Poles retorted that the Lithuanians were mobilis- 
ing, but this was denied by Kovno, and having regard to 
the relative strength of the two countries a Lithuanian 
attack on Poland was simply incredible. Yet at the meet- 
ing of the Council of the League of Nations at Geneva in 
December M. Zaleski, the Polish Foreign Minister, was 
able to quote from a recent speech of M. Smetona, Presi- 
dent of Lithuania, in which the latter spoke of the present 
time as a period of preparation for “the march on Vilna,” 
that is, for war on Poland. It may have been one of those 
speeches designed only for home consumption, but no — 
Pole could regard such an utterance, coming as it did from 
such a high official source, as other than provocative. 
The march on Vilna! What was in the mind of the > 
Lithuanian President? He knew well enough that such 
an undertaking was doomed to horrible failure unless it 
received strong support from outside—whence, then, did 
he expect to get it? The answer, which is not hard to 
find, will be indicated later in this article when the — 
whole Baltic question that is the real, deep-set background — 
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cussed. In any case the words of M. Smetona could not 
be said to have a peaceful ring, particularly when the 
fact was taken into account that Lithuania for several years 
had specifically declared itself to be in a “state of war” 
-with Poland. These features of the situation had the 
natural effect of blunting to a not inconsiderable extent 
the charges laid at Poland’s door at Geneva by M. Walde- 
maras, the Lithuanian Prime Minister, in his statement of 
the case for his country. On the other hand, it should in 
fairness be said that it is impossible to believe that these 
charges were altogether destitute of substance and were 
purely imaginary. Indeed, it may be gathered from the 
reply of M. Zaleski that so much was in a measure 
admitted, the inference intended to be conveyed being 
that whatever exceptional steps had been in contemplation 
by Poland had had their genesis in the existence of the 
“state of war” maintained with such obstinacy by 
Lithuania, in the opinion of the Poles, but with such deter- 
mination, according to Lithuanian ideas. 

It was as a reprisal for the seizure of Vilna by 
Zeligowski in 1920 that Lithuania instituted the “ state 
of war’’—as more of a punishment than of a protest. 
But, like many other reprisals, especially those in which 
economics come into constant play, this action was double- 
edged. If it cut against Poland, as it did, it also cut 
against Lithuania. Though there was no actual fighting, 
except in the form of more or less unimportant frontier 
_ incidents, the “state of war” was by no means theoretical ; 
it was areality. The Lithuanian frontiers were closed and 
were kept closed against Poland. All the ordinary, every- 
day facilities of intercourse, not only as regards exchange 
of produce and other commodities, but equally in the 
matter of posts, telegraphs, railways and roads, were 
denied to both peoples. Letters despatched from Poland 
to Lithuania took weeks to reach their destination by 
- roundabout routes, and the same was true of letters sent 

from Lithuania to Poland. When I was in Vilna two years 
ago I found how the “ state of war” worked out in practice. 
A young Pole, with whom I became acquainted in that 
city, and whose family had properties in both countries, 
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told me that his mother was “holding down” the family 
estate in Lithuania by living upon it, and that if she left 
it, even for a short visit to him, she would almost certainly 4 
be deprived of it by the Lithuanian authorities. Mean-~ 
time he was farming another family estate in Poland.” 
There was no communication between them, except at long ~ 
and uncertain intervals. If he went to Lithuania to see 
her she would be, he declared, penalised in some way for™ 
it. So they did not meet, and had not met for some years. 
All this plainly indicated a most unpleasant and unfor- 
tunate condition of things. No doubt the “state of war” 
did harm to Poland, but it probably did even more 
to Lithuania itself. A striking example of this was and is 
Memel, and M. Zaleski did not fail to make play with it 
in his speech at Geneva. The port of Memel, which with © 
Memelland had been acquired, to speak frankly, by — 
Lithuania by methods that differed little from those that 
had procured Vilna for Poland, depended for its pros- 
perity, if not for its very existence, on the timber floated 
down to it on the Niemen. When the “state of war” — 
made rafting logs impracticable by that river, Memel 
suffered severely and was brought to the verge of ruin. — 
This explains, at least in part, the trouble Lithuania has — 
had and still has with Memel and the Memellanders. — 
Attempts were made to get over the rafting difficulty, but — 
none was successful, as the Lithuanians would not come — 
to an agreement that was satisfactory to the Poles, who — 
maintained, not without reason, that the Lithuanians did 
not want to reach an agreement at all. And so the quarrel — 
went-on and on. E 
‘The tragedy of the Polish-Lithuanian conflict is that it 
is a conflict between two peoples who should be friends — 
and allies, who have a past in which for centuries they were ~ 
friends, ‘allied, united, and who still have many political, © 
economic, and cultural interests in common. For years, — 
and particularly of late, Poland has been anxious to end 
the “state of war,” but Lithuania would not agree to do so 
_ because of Vilna—this was always the stumbling block. — 
_ Both sides of the Vilna question have been given so wide 
and ample a hearing that there is no need to go into ite 
, o. Soke 
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) farther ; everything has been said that can be said. As is 
| well known, all the efforts of the League of Nations, which 
had the whole subject put before it to the fullest possible 
}extent by both Poland and Lithuania, failed to find 
a@ way out of the difficulty. The solution proposed by 
'M. Hymans, the Belgian Minister, came up against the 
“solid opposition of virtually all Lithuania, but it was a 
“solution that was not without some merit. If it did not exe) 
far enough in emphasising and safeguarding the inde- 
pendence of Lithuania as a sovereign State, and therefore 
of adequately meeting Lithuanian nationalistic feelings 
and aspirations, it proposed a form of union of Poland and 
Lithuania which at any rate might have preserved the 
latter from certain dangers to its real independence that 
now are sufficiently obvious and that certainly do not come 
from Poland. If a measure, broadly on the lines drawn 
up by M. Hymans but amended so as to satisfy Lithuanian 
susceptibilities, could have been agreed to by the two 
States, the Baltic question would have been in a position 
very different from what it is in to-day. The opportunity, 
and it was an opportunity, passed. The League of Nations | 
handed the matter over to the Conference of Ambassadors, 
‘and in 1923 that body decided that Vilna and the Vilna 
district should belong to Poland. Lithuania protested 
vehemently and declared that it would never accept this 
decision. The “state of war” went on undiminished, 
accentuated if possible. Yet in other parts of Europe 
‘decisions of the Ambassadors’ Conference were accepted, 
acted on as “juridical,” and became part of the law of 
Europe. The occupation of Vilna had been legalised— 
this was the plain fact of the matter, but Lithuania — 
declined to recognise it. Two or three years went by, and 
the Lithuanian Government of that time appealed to the 
Conference to review its decision, to reopen the whole ques- 
tion of Vilna, but in 1926 the Conference reaffirmed its — 
former finding, to the joy of Poland and the discomfiture 


of Lithuania, which once again announced passionately and — 


defiantly its refusal to be bound by the decision. In the 
interval something had occurred which gave a different 
aspect to the Polish-Lithuanian conflict altogether. This — 


< 
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was the visit of Chicherin, the Foreign Commissar of the 


Soviet, to Kovno, the Lithuanian capital, in December,” 


1925. 


It was to be expected that Lithuania, feeling so intensely j 


as it did about Vilna and the Poles, and conscious of its 


own relative weakness despite the “state of war” with 


Poland that it kept up, would look for assistance from out-— 
side. Externally its political position was not exactly a- 
happy one, and the choice of the little State was strictly” 
limited in more than one sense. To the east lay Soviet” 


Russia, only a few miles away, the distance that separated 


them being precisely the width of Vilna and the Vilna_ 


district—the Vilna Corridor, as it. was sometimes called. 


But Lithuania was well aware of the imperialism of” 
Moscow and of the Red plots and intrigues that were con-~ 
tinually coming to light (to say nothing of propaganda) in ~ 
the area of the North-Eastern Baltic. It had the fate of © 
Georgia before its eyes. Surely not to ruthless Russia, © 
where the scorpions of Bolshevism had replaced the whips ~ 
of the Tsarist 7égime, would it think of looking for help! _ 


On the south was Germany, from whose clutches it had — 


been delivered only by the outcome of the Great War, and 


with whom, in any case, there was the question of Memel — 


and Memelland to divide them. No bright star of hope — 


shone for Lithuania in that quarter. On the north stood, 


one above the other, the “ New Baltic States” of Latvia — 


and Estonia, with which it had tried to make some sort — 


of alliance, but unsuccessfully; besides, these States, 


~ 


though stronger combined, were in themselves compara-_ 


tively small and weak. The larger horizon opened out 


f 


for them of a genuinely powerful Baltic League had been — 


based on Poland—as it was in the vision of Meierovitz, the © 


wise and far-seeing Latvian statesman, who if he had not 
been cut off untimely by a motor accident in that very | 
year, 1925, might have seen the realisation of his dream. 


4 


Latvia sympathised to a certain extent with Lithuania, | 


_ but neither Latvia nor Estonia had any notion of — 
espousing Lithuania’s quarrel with Poland, and the 


: 


Lithuanians could expect no support from them. To the 
surprise and annoyance of the other Baltic States : 
- 
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generally it was to Soviet Russia that Lithuania definitely 
oriented itself, being thus the first to break the line of the 


‘Baltic on that side vis-a-vis the Reds. When Chicherin 
visited Kovno he said that the Soviet was not put out by 
the thought of an alliance of the Baltic States for their 
own self- defence, but only by the possibility of a Baltic 
League under the leadership of Poland. He also gratified 
the Lithuanians by assuring them that they were perfectly 
ustified in persisting in their claim for the possession of 
Vilna. In short, Chicherin filled his accustomed 7éle of 
“mischief-maker with all his usual adroitness and a good 
‘deal more than his usual success. But to exploit a situa- 
‘10n so congenial no prodigious effort was required of him 
nm the difficult circumstances of Lithuania. The latest 
equel to Chicherin’s appearance in Kovno was seen in the 
Note presented to Warsaw in November last by the Soviet 
and the subsequent excursions of Litvinoff in = and 
Geneva. 
_ Though a Baltic League, with a pact of mutual 
guarantee, of Poland, Finland, Estonia, Latvia and_ 
Lithuania appears to be postulated by the very logic of 
hings, all attempts at forming such a combination have — 

so far failed. The nearest approach to success was the 
legotiation in 1922 at Warsaw of a treaty of alliance __ 
between Poland, Finland, Estonia, and Latvia, which was seae 
signed by the Foreign Ministers of these States. Finland, = : 
however, would not ratify the treaty, which accordingly — 

ell through and lapsed. Later conferences had no better _ 
It, at all events as regards a common policy of defence; _ 
3 Estonia and Latvia made a defensive alliance. oe 
ious reasons may be adduced for this state of affairs, - 
the chief of them is to be found in the policy of the 
t in the Baltic. Since 1921 Moscow has done its 
to keep the Baltic States apart from each other and 
ent them from forming anything in the nature of ae 
: League. Divide et impera expresses that policy 
| us ‘At first and ee some tipe while all see ads 
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and neutrality it suggested. But it was persistent and full” 
of wiles. In the spring of 1926 Chicherin began negotia- 
tions for three non-aggression agreements with Poland, with” 
Finland, and with Estonia-Latvia-Lithuania respectively. . 
In Baltic circles this move was regarded as an attempt ~ 
by the Soviet not only to keep the Baltic States from — 
making a League of their own, but also to counterbalance © 
the pacts of Locarno and to estrange these States from the 
League of Nations. The negotiations ultimately broke ™ 
down, so far as Poland, Finland, Estonia, and Latvia ~ 
were concerned. With Lithuania, where, as already — 
shown, the ground had been better prepared, the Soviet 3 
was more successful, as it did get that State to sign a treaty, : 
the terms of which were condemned almost unreservedly ~ 
by the other Baltic States at the time. Still, it must not 
be forgotten that this treaty was inspired by Chicherin’s 
skilful playing on the feelings of the Lithuanians regarding” 
Vilna. But it was a desperate expedient, as it brought 
Lithuania within the Moscow orbit. In a Note to the 
Soviet Poland made a strong protest which evoked only an 
enigmatic reply. The Western Powers remained silent. 
Perhaps it was because a much greater political event held 
their attention in 1926—the German-Soviet Treaty of 
Berlin, which strengthened and extended the agreements © 
of Rapallo. 

In the following year Chicherin scored another success 4 
in his campaign against the Baltic States by compromising 
Latvia, partly by a political treaty, of which two para- 
graphs were initialed, and much more by a commerce 
treaty, which was ratified by the Latvian Parliament last 
autumn, after a struggle which convulsed all Latvia for 
five months, its people being about equally divided on the 4 
subject, Ratification was passed by a very small majority 
in the Diet; significantly, four votes from the German 
Minority, et had five votes in all, served to turn the 
scale. M. Cielens, the Socialist Prime Minister of Latvia, 
recommended the treaty to his countrymen on economic — 
grounds, yet the opposition to it was led by the Latviar ie 
industrialists, who maintained that whatever advantages 
_ were conferred by it were more than offset by the position 
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privileged politically as well as commercially, which was 
| inherent in it for the Soviet. M. Cielens, who knew some- 
thing of the tender mercies of the Bolsheviks from per- 
/ Sonal experiences that included sentence of death, and 
therefore could not be supposed to have any illusions about 
Moscow, as stoutly maintained that the treaty would bring 
nothing but good to Latvia, and that the effect of the 
privileges accorded the Soviet was vastly exaggerated. 
Outside opinion, notably in Estonia, which had been about 
to conclude a customs union with Latvia, its ally, held a 
very different view. In Reval it was said that Latvia was 
making an entirely new departure in policy, which far 

from furthering a Baltic League, its objective hitherto, 
placed that State under political and economic subjection 
~to the Reds. In theory Latvia stands to benefit from the 
large orders that have been promised by Moscow and 
from profits on railway transit. Before the Great War 
Riga, the Latvian capital, a flourishing and beautiful city, 
-known as the “ Queen of the Baltic,” and with upwards of 
half a million population, supported a great number of 
important manufacturing concerns that sent their output 
into all parts of the Russian Empire. After the war, but 
chiefly as a consequence of the Bolshevik Revolution, the 
trade of Riga fell to zero; its population was reduced 
_by more than a half. The overwhelming disaster which had 
overtaken the once-opulent city was typified by the long 
“row—still seen to-day after nine years—of tall factory 
-chimneys, smokeless and “ dead,’ against the skyline 
‘above Riga’s fine bay. And just as the Soviet in the case 
of Lithuania had found its opportunity in Vilna, so in the 
ease of Latvia it found its opportunity in those stark, life- 
less chimneys of Riga. “Let us set them all working 


again,” suggested Moscow. The bait was swallowed. 


But as the Soviet holds the entire commerce of Russia 
in its hands, and breaks its contracts when it sees any gain 
in doing so, it is obvious that it can easily put itself in a 


position to deal as it likes with Latvia. This means that 


‘Latvia must keep on terms with Moscow, and this in its 
‘turn means political concessions, which will be facilitated, 
inevitably, by the special rights conferred on the Soviet 
Syou.. CXxIil.< N.S. E | 
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Commercial Mission. The best that can be said for the 
treaty is that it provides that it may be abrogated by either 
party at the end of eighteen months, but no doubt the 
Soviet will see to it that no sufficient ground for this pro 
cedure will be given. What is clear is that unless Latvia 
does cancel the treaty a second breach, and one much more 
important than the first, has been made in the line of the 
Baltic States, Poland being cut off from the other States. 
Estonia and Finland isolated, and a Baltic League ren: 
dered an impossibility. In brief, Moscow will have 
succeeded. And if this.proves the oft-repeated statement 
that Great Britain had created an extente of the Balti 
States against the Soviet was nothing but a fiction, there 
is no great comfort for the British in that, for the Baltic 
is undoubtedly a British interest of some magnitude, if 
only from the trade point of view. To this must be addec 
the fact that Germany, with its Moscow affiliations, is ¢ 
keen competitor in all that area. 

Poland and Lithuania reached a settlement at Genewl 
on December t1oth, inasmuch as M. Waldemaras, but onl} 
after great pressure and apparently at the last moment 
agreed that Lithuania would abandon the “ state of war’ 
with Poland. While this in itself is a good thing, it goe 
a very little way, if any, in changing the Baltic situatiot 
as it has been outlined in this article. — If Polanc 
recognises the political independence and territoria 
integrity of Lithuania, the latter maintains its right t 
Vilna. This being the case, no _ disproportionate 
significance should be attached to the point that M. Walde 
matas was urged to yield by both Dr. Stresemann anc 
-Litvinoff respecting the “state of war.” The Viln: 
question remains. It was Vilna that presented the firs 
opening for the malign policy of the Soviet in the Baltic 
and it is impossible to imagine that Moscow, being wha 
it is, favours the healing of that running sore. And it i 
easily intelligible that German policy, at bottom a 
thoroughly hostile as is that of the Soviet to Poland, shoul 
not desire the matter settled and done with. It is wel 
known that. during the past year, 1927, the Western Power 


have been acting together in an endeavour to bring abou 
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, settlement. In February they made strong representa- 
wons in this sense both at Warsaw and Kovno. In May 
he Polish Government replied that, basing itself on the 
lecision of the Conference of Ambassadors. it considered 
he question definitely closed. In October the Lithuanian 
Government, in a long memorandum, once more declared 
categorically that it did not accept the decision of the Con- 
ference, that is, it maintained its right to Vilna, and it 
repeated the Zeligowski story from its own point of view. 
The Council of the League of Nations has postponed dis- 
cussion till its next meeting. Will there be a solution? 
Granted, as it must be granted, that Poland is juridically 
in a strong position, there are other elements in the case, 
for instance, the broken line of the Baltic States—which is 
not good for Poland—to be taken into account. But I 
shall go farther. I believe in Poland, in that splendid act 
of historical justice that brought it to life again, in the 
large destiny that awaits it. The Poles are a generous 
and great-hearted people. Is it not possible for them to 
make some concessions to Lithuania? Even if they 
involve sacrifices? More than once they have made con- 
ciliatory overtures to Germany against their own feelings. 
Surely they will never permit it to be said of them that 
they were capable enough of the beau geste to the strong, 
but incapable of it to the weak? Is there not some part of. 
the Vilna territory where perhaps the Lithuanians are most 
numerous which may be returned to Lithuania? Is it 
utterly fantastic to ask whether Vilna itself, with its famous 
shrine of the Virgin, adored alike by both peoples, cannot 
be made a Holy City for Lithuanians as well as Poles? 
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INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
A WorkKeErR’s VIEW 


By W. F.. Watson 
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Is peace in industry attainable? That is the paramou 
question of the day. The disastrous effects of the nation 
strike of 1926 caused the leaders of employers at 
workers to turn their attention to devising ways and “7 
of preventing its recurrence. Even those members of 

General Council, T.U.C., who formerly gave adheren 
to “direct action” have, since the strike, confessed th 
after all, there is much to be said for co-operation with 3 
employers. Whilst most Labour leaders have pour 
scorn and ridicule on the Prime Minister’s prayer 
“Peace in our time, O Lord,” an examination of thi 
public utterances reveals their desire, nay, anxiety, 

industrial peace. : 

Indeed, if expressing a wish for peace could secure th 
most desirable end, industry would be a perfect garden 
Eden, minus the serpent. 

Addressing the delegates at the last annual meeting 
the National Union of Railwaymen, the General Secretai 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, said, “Industrial peace is wot 
fighting for, and I refuse to associate myself with a 
policy that lays it down that the workers, especially in t 
railway industry, are not to associate with others in ensuri 
the success of their industry. Can you do otherwise th 
realise that, unless you make a success of your own indust 
as workers you must inevitably suffer.” . 

In a vigorous article, contributed to an evening < ce 
temporary and entitled “ Fighting has Failed,” Mr. Phil 
Snowden said, “But the great body of emp 

and trade unionists-have no sympathy with the react 
- elements in their ranks. Enlightened employer 
_ experienced trade unionists are beginning to rea SE 
suicidal folly of internal strife.” | 
Mr. J. R. Clynes, in a speech at Sheerness i 


| 
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fated, “I am eager for peace, and believe that 

is the workers’ interest to reach good understanding and, 
| possible, fix agreed terms, especially after the exhaustion 
md uncertainties of recent years.” “I stand for peace,” 
eclared Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to a recent meeting of 
youth Wales miners, “because I believe it is the only way 
or you to rebuild your homes.” “I do not agree with 
eace at any price,’ says Mr. John Bromley, “but 
am not going out of my way to denounce every approach 
nade in that direction.” The redoubtable Mr. Ben Tillett, 
vho has had as much to do with strikes as any other trade 
inion official, in a speech at Barrow-in-Furness expressed 
us pleasure at the fact that “the great combinations of 
mployers were seeking an understanding with the mighty 
actors of labour.” 

Such well-known leaders as Messrs. George Lansbury, 
>. Lt. Cramp, Arthur Pugh, J. T. Brownlie, Frank 
dodges, Havelock Wilson, W. A. Appleton, A. G. 
Nalkden, Robert Smillie, and Miss Margaret Bondfield 
lave at various times proclaimed their desire for industrial 
yeace. As has already been said, there is scarcely a trade 
inion official who has not ranged himself on the side of 
yeace. Further, the Daily Herald, Labour’s official news- 
yaper, has times out of number told its readers that the 
sabour movement stands for industrial peace. 
Appropriately enough, the question of peace was 
rominent at the Edinburgh Trades Union Congress. In 
is presidential address Mr. George Hicks, hitherto 
egarded as an extremist—one of the “white hopes” of 
he minority movement, in fact—expressed the opinion 
hat much could be done by co-operation with the em- 
loyers, for which utterance our noisy friends of the Com- 
nunist Party have placed him in their extensive gallery 
f “renegades,” “traitors,” and “lackeys of capitalism.” 
- The first paragraph of the emergency resolution, framed 
y the General Council as a reply to the Prime Minister’s 
ppeal to the leaders of the unions to give a lead towards 
eace, reads as follows : “ This Congress, having noted the 
epeated appeals of the Prime Minister to the leaders of 
abour on the subject of collaboration for industrial 
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peace, points out that no section of the community is more 
desirous of peace than the workers.” In moving the reso: 


_ lution, Mr. Ernest Bevin declared emphatically that the 


unions did not exist for warlike purposes, and that “ suel 
machinery for conference and conciliation as existed hac 
sprung up out of the demands of the unions.’ 

In the debate the General Secretary, Mr. W. M. Citrine 
stated that “he believed more was to be gained by the 
leaders of industry on both sides—by men who understoo¢ 
the problems—than by the interference of politicians bem 
on playing the party game.” Mr. Ben Turner was muel 
more emphatic. “I want to see a new spirit,” he said, “¢ 
spirit on which we can rely, amongst the people as a whol 
amongst employers, commercial people and all classes 
that will assist as a means of leading people towards sobet 
upright, steady, and successful lives; I want a new spiri 
industrially.” ‘‘ During my year of office,” said Mi 
Turner in an interview immediately after his election 4 
Chairman of the General Council, “I feel assured that w 
are likely to be spared many of the upheavals which hav 
hitherto marked the work of my predecessors.” 

I have purposely dealt at some length with the peg 
nouncements of Labour leaders because it appears to b 
the popular belief that they are the only obstacles in th 
way of peace. It does not appear necessary to quote fror 


_ the speeches and writings of representative employers, fe 


the simple reason that, without exception, they want peac 
in the workshops. Suffice it to say that the T.U.C. declare 
tion on peace has been welcomed by the National Cor 
federation of Employers’ Organisations and by individue 
employers. 

It was probably with the- object of making a tangibl 
attempt to give effect to the T.U.C. resolution and th 
general desire for concord that the Lord Mayor of Londo 
invited employers of labour, Labour leaders, and leader 
of the Brotherhood Movement to attend a conference : 
the Mansion House on October 17th to discuss the que: 
tion. Maybe the most interesting contribution to that cot 
ference was Mr. Ben Turner’s letter of apology — fe 
absence, in which he said, “I am also certain that mat 


,) 


| 
‘of our prejudices stand in the way of a free and frank 
examination of the causes of commercial and industrial 
unrest, and we have to be brave enough to examine fully 
pour troubles and face personal, social, physical, and 
yeconomic changes if we are to be more than mere talkers 
jabout industrial peace. Conferences, meetings, talks are 
needful, in hope that out of the one called by your lord- 
ship, and under the historic civic home of London, material 
helpfulness will accrue.” 

So much for the leaders, but what of the men in the 
‘shops, the mines, the mills, the factories, and on the rail- 
‘ways? The men who, with remarkable coolness, courage, 

and skill saved an express train from disaster and the 
passengers from death? What are the views on peace of 
the men who made the engine that enabled “ Dare-devil ” 
Webster to win the Schneider Cup? The workman is 
admittedly as important as any leader, and in the final 
analysis is largely the determining factor. It is very diffi- 
cult indeed to ascertain their opinions, for they have no 
facility for expressing them. Press, pulpit and platform 
are not at their disposal, and even if they were it is doubt- 
ful whether many would be able to make themselves articu- 
late. It is only by working with them, living their lives, 
frequenting their haunts, and understanding their “lingo ” 
that one can get any notion as to what working people 
think about these things. 

The workers want industrial peace, let there be no mis- 
fake about that. I speak with intimate knowledge. There 
are, of course, some who, for various reasons—usually 
because they are indifferent workmen and get “fed up” 
with the job as a consequence—endeavour to create strife 
wherever they go, but the great mass of the workers want 
to be left alone. Given fair security of employment and 
reasonable remuneration and they are quite content to 
pursue the even tenor of their ways. Even our fiery young 
friends of the “left wing” are averse to trouble in the 
particular shop wherein they happen to be employed. 
They don’t object to trouble in other factories, of course, 
but in the shop where they obtain a livelihood, well—that’s 
a matter which affects their pockets. 
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Why is it, then, that industrial peace is not an estab-_ 
lished fact? If all parties are agreed on the desirability y 
of peace how comes it that strikes and lock-outs—and™ 
threats of them—are of almost daily occurrence, and that 
industry is SE yeng but peaceful? Are we to believe that f 
all these people are insincere and-merely give lip-service™ 
to peace? Oh, no. They are quite honest. Employers ™ 
know that warring factions in industry make for bad pro- 
duction. Politicians of all kinds would rather see peace 
in industry even though fierce controversy raged on the 
~. political field. Trade union leaders simply loathe strikes i 

and lock-outs. They provide them with extra work and ~ 
worry, which is the last thing they want. As for the ~ 
workers, who suffer most from unrest? And are they ~ 
always adequately recompensed when peace and prosperity 
prevails? 

Probably the principal obstacle in the way of peace is 
that each side is suspicious of the other. The workers’ 
representatives declare that the employers will only accept 
peace upon their own terms, and the employers think 
exactly the same about the unions. “Certainly we want 
peace,” declare Mr. George Hicks and Mr. George Lans- 
bury, “but how can we have peace whilst there are over 
a million unemployed workers?” “I and Mr. Clynes,” 
said Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., at the Edinburgh Congress, 
“speaking, I believe, for the movement, when invited by 
the Minister of Labour to take part in an industrial peace ~ 
conference, said we were willing to consider the proposal — 
if the Government would show its good faith by withdraw- 
ing the Trade Unions Bill.” : 

According to Mr. J. R. Clynes, “the real foes of 
industrial peace are those who have robbed the workers of — 
purchasing power by heavy wage reductions.” s 

Sir Robert Hadfield, managing director of the famous” 
Shefheld firm that bears his name, who is a firm believer 
in peace in industry, remarked in a recent interview, “ Stop 
strikes and lock-outs, pull together, and we shall hold our 
own against formidable competitors like America.” 

_ In effect. each side says let the other side demonstrate 
_ their sincerity, and we shall be only too pleased to disc Iss 
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he matter. Meanwhile, the saddened and bewildered 
angel of peace hovers aloft, fearful of coming to earth lest 
she be trodden under foot unrecognised. 

One never knows, of course, but it may possibly occur 
to union leaders and employers’ representatives alike to 
say to each other, “we realise that there have been faults 
on both sides in the past. Supposing we forget all that 
for the time being? Supposing we get together and 
endeavour to hammer out a peace policy calculated to 
be acceptable to all parties concerned ”—when they have 
reached that stage of mental development and sweet 
reasonableness, methinks we shall have taken a lengthy 
stride towards peace in industry. 

One obstacle in the way of peace is lack of uniformity 
of policy. Mr. Walter M. Citrine, for instance, holds the 
view that his organisation, the T.U.C., should be the recog- 
nised medium through which peace must be negotiated, 
whilst others say that each industry should work out its 
own peace policy in accordance with the conditions of that 
industry. The latter view is shared by the National Con- 
federation of Employers’ Organisations, which, in its reply 
to the Trade Union Congress declaration on peace, placed 
on record its view that it is in the individual industries— 
in their organisations,-and in the day-to-day contact in the 
works—that the most ready and effective means present 
themselves for developing and applying the spirit of 
industrial goodwill which is so vital to the future welfare 
of this country. Beyond the slightest shadow of doubt 
this is true, as anyone with workshop experience knows. 
In the shops the mutual suspicion engendered by the 
leaders is reflected fourfold. After all, the trouble is not 
so much between the leaders as between workers and 
managements. Employers’ representatives and trade union 
leaders may, as such, have bitter and acrimonious discus- 
sions, in which they say very unkind things about one 
another, but, the conference over, more often than not they 
fraternise together, thus renewing friendships possibly = 
strained in the heat of debate. There are no such reunions 
>f workmen and managements, more’s the pity! If peace 
srevailed in the workshops petty political differences 
VOL. CXxI0. “N.S. E* | 
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between leaders would not count for much; nor would 
peace between leaders avail anything if friction continued 
in the factories. : 

There are many causes for friction in the shops. No 
good purpose can be served by attempting to disguise the 
fact that most workers instinctively dislike employers: 
This instinct is born of the knowledge that employers have 
the power to give or withhold employment, and the whim 
of an irascible manager often means unemployment and 
privation for the victim of his ill-temper. It doesn’t neces= 
sarily follow that the workers are constantly in revolt, or 
that they are sullenly resentful; nor does it mean that 
they are envious.~ “I should probably do exactly the samé 
if I was an employer” is the way they look at it, but they 
always work upon the theory that the boss is trying to get 
more work done than, in the opinion of the workman, he— 
the employer—is entitled to according to wages paid. As 
a result he will not do any more work than he is absolutely 
forced to, oft-times resorting to “ca’ canny ” in order te 
restrict output, which makes employers suspicious of all 
workmen. Tyrannical foremen and managers help to keep 
alight the flames of hatred. I once worked for a manage! 
who instantly discharged a man simply because he neg: 
lected to remove his pipe from his mouth before doffing 
his coat. He also sacked a man for daring to nod to him 
in the street. Such a tyrant was this man that on one 
occasion he was stoned in the street, and had it not beer 
for the police he would have been thrown into an adjacent 
river. Needless to say strife raged furiously wherever thi: 
genial gentleman “ managed.” : 

Thoughtless actions by employers and employees con 
tribute largely to the antagonism existing between the two 
I say thoughtless advisedly. I decline to believe tha 
these actions are premeditated, nor, in my opinion, ar 
they prompted by ulterior motives; such incidents jus 
happen, but whatever the cause or motive the effect is th 
same. Imagine the feelings of a man when told by hi 
foreman at half-past ten one Monday morning that hi 
services are no longer required because of a momentar 
shortage of work. I saw two men so served at a a big estab 
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lishment not long ago. If a man is “fired” on pay day 
(the usual time for “sacking”) or on Saturday—or even 
at the end of Wednesday or Thursday—he takes it with 
Sang-froid, but to be discharged early on Monday morn- 
jing, after spending the week-end free from the spectre 
of unemployment, is enough to make the most saintly 
‘workman savage towards all employers. Moreover, the 
Other men in the shop, not knowing when their turn may 
‘come, permit the iron of bitterness to enter their souls. 
» Just like all the bosses,” they say to each other, “hang 
us behind the door when they don’t want us, and take us 
down again when they do.” Garnished, of course, with 
the customary workshop expletives. And can we blame 
them for so thinking? The following incident is even 
worse. 

The mechanic in charge of a labour-saving machine in 
a London motor works so simplified the mechanism that 
it could be operated by an unskilled man. His 
employers rewarded him by dismissing him in the same 
week that his improvement was demonstrated to be a 
success. Is it reasonable to expect that man or the other 
‘men in the shop to think well of employers? Had he been 
working for Mr. Henry Ford, or any other American 
‘employer, he would have been suitably remunerated and 
placed in a lucrative position where his inventive genius 
would have had more scope. For some unknown reason 
British employers seem to be afraid to encourage initiative 
in their employees, and they are loath to accord genius 
that reward and appreciation it merits. 

The workers are no less guilty of acts of aggression. 
Just as managerial tyranny, excessive discipline, and irk- 
‘some, unnecessary restrictions cause men to dislike masters, 
‘so does bad time-keeping, inferior workmanship, and — 
general carelessness tend to make employers con- 
temptuous of their employees. But these are mainly 
psychological problems which are not easy to solve, and do 
not usually lead to open acts of hostility although they are 
very irritating. 

Not long ago six hundred miners in a Welsh 
colliery struck work —— to the refusal of some 
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members of the Amalgamated Engineering _ Union to 
join the South Wales Miners’ Federation. Surely thigl 
is coercion in excelsis! Then there is the incident” 
respecting limitations of piecework earnings ina Birming-— 
ham foundry. It appears that the maximum earnings were” 
fixed at 235. 6d. per day, but one member of the Foundry” 
Workers’ Union exceeded the limit by 1s. 9d., for which 
offence he was warned by the shop steward. The man 
ignored the warning and continued to earn 25s. 3d. a day, 
so the assistance of the management was invoked. The 
firm declined to interfere, and the man was obdurate, 
so the rest of the men ceased work. Union officials were” 
quickly called in, a speedy settlement was effected, and 
the restriction upon earnings was removed, but during the” 
progress of the dispute the firm got behind in its contracts, | 
the men lost wages, and bad feeling between the two was” 
engendered. But that isn’t nearly so bad as another case 
which recently came under my notice. 
Work falling a bit slack at a certain firm, the manage- 
ment, with a view to economising, decided not to open the 
works on Saturdays, which meant a loss of four and a half. 
hours’ wages to the men. The principals of the firm, who 
are reputed to be connected with the Labour movement, 
are sympathetically inclined towards trade unionism. The 
mechanics receive twenty- -five per cent. above the mini~ 
mum rate, and all union conditions are rigidly observed. 
With a view to minimising the loss of wages the men were 
offered the opportunity of working an extra half an hour 
each day, thus bringing the total hours worked in the short 
week up to forty-five (five days of nine hours each) instead 
of forty-two and a half. Now the union concerned lays 
it down (1) that all overtime shall be paid for at the rate 
of time and a half, (2) that the working day shall be limited 
to eight and a half hours, and (3) that every day shall 
stand for itself in computing overtime rates, i.e., overtime 
to commence immediately eight and a half hours have 
been worked. (At one time overtime rates were only Pay: 
able after a full week had been completed.) 2 
When their attention was directed to these regulations 
. Abe Ls expressed regret that the state of bisa 
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did not warrant overtime rates being paid for the extra 
hours, whereupon the men took the matter to the local 
committee of the union with a request that permission to 
accept the firm’s offer be granted. The question duly came 
before the committee, and after a lengthy discussion it 
was agreed to invite the shop steward to attend and give 
“his observations. The shop steward stated that the prin- 
cipals of the firm were strongly in favour of trade unionism 
and had declared their belief in a shorter working week. 
It was the intention of the firm to make the new conditions 
permanent, and when an expected Post Office contract was 
definitely secured forty-seven hours’ wages would be paid 
for forty-five hours’ work. The shop steward incidentally 
stated that certain privileges prevailed, such as time for 
washing and tea-making, which did not obtain in other 
“shops. 
This statement failed to satisfy the committee, so the 
organiser was instructed to interview the management with 
-a view to securing overtime rates for the extra time. In 
“reporting the interview the organiser corroborated the shop 
steward’s statement, emphasising the firm’s promise to pay 
a full week’s wages for forty-five hours’ work immediately 
the Government contract was secured. The Communist 
element of the committee, with characteristic stupidity, 
opposed the request of the men. In the ensuing debate 
they told harrowing stories of what would he likely to — 
happen if these men were allowed to work nine hours a 
“day. It should be remembered that the men concerned 
“were quite willing to accept the firm’s offer. In the end 
"permission was refused. 
- The net result of this extraordinary and inexplicable 
action on the part of the union committee was that the men 
Jost two and a half hours’ wages a week, the firm became 
disgusted with trade unionism, and the trade unionists in 


men who refused to obey the committee’s decision, after. 
being heavily fined were, I believe, subsequently expelled 
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committee were perfectly sincere in their determination to 
safeguard the hardly won shorter day and week, but here, 
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he shop were disgusted with the local committee. Two _ 


for not paying the fine. No doubt the members of the — 
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surely, was a case where a temporary departure from rule 
was justified, since no union principle was endangered.” 
Thus is the path to peace made exceedingly difficult. 
Industrial peace does not rest with the leaders; it 
depends almost entirely upon managements and workmen 
in the shops, and the leaders of both workmen and” 
employers might do worse than direct some of their energy” 
towards putting their own house in order so that friction in” 
the workshop might be reduced to a minimum. In the 
meantime perhaps a few suggestions from a workman 
might not be out of place—they may even be helpful. 3 
I am convinced that much more can be accomplished by 
the direct exchange of opinions between the managements 
and the workmen—they are the people who, being in daily” 
and direct contact with them, understand the problems—— 
than by the interference of politicians of any kind bent on™ 
playing the party game. Both workmen and managements 
are a little tired of being made the “shuttlecocks” of the 
various political parties. , 
It may be bias on my part, but I honestly believe that. 
employers should make the first step. If they would treat 
the workmen more as men than as mere “ hands” suspicion 
and distrust would be greatly minimised. Employers’ 
cannot afford to be philanthropists, we know, but they 
would find it a sound business. proposition to cut out’ 
unnecessary workshop restrictions, to be courteous to the 
meanest workman, and to exercise more human feeling 
when compelled to dispense with a man’s services. It'would 
be better still if employment could be made more stable. 
Bullying foremen must be “fired” at once if harmony is 
to be achieved. If workmen are treated with respect—and 
surely they are entitled to it—they will at once reciprocate. 
With suspicion all but eliminated the men would take a 
keener interest in their work, and the employers would 
soon recover in better and more production any loss that 
might be entailed in~relaxing discipline and allowing 
privileges, 
To the workmen I would say, however much one may 
desire a better and more equitable form of society, the 
capitalist system is here, and it is likely to remain ior 
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‘many more years. In the meantime we must all live by it, 


' and the common-sense policy is to try to get the most out 


of it. Sabotaging the system usually leads to strife, lower 


j wages, and less employment. Moreover, if workers aspire 


to having some part in the administration of industry they 
must first demonstrate their fitness by. becoming efficient. 
That can only be done by recognising that their interest 
in industry is not limited to the pay envelope. The success 
of the industry is as much their concern as the concern 
of the employers. Therefore, trade unionists should 
endeavour to make industrial peace easy by applying 
union rules with discretion and common sense, and by 
recognising that managements, faced with the problems 
of organisation and “ making the firm pay,” have their difh- 


culties no less than the workmen. That, after all, is the 


secret. Cast out mutual distrust, and let each side appre- 


ciate the difficulties of the other. 


There should be far more personal contact between 


workmen and managements, for only by that means 


can they understand each other’s problems. Given the 
will to industrial peace, the obstacles are by no means 
insurmountable. 


IN THE AVENUE 
By Puyiuis Mécroz 


Down in the avenue 
(Lacy-dark trees), z 
Thou shalt be born anew 
Lovely as these. 
_ Thou, too, shalt linger on 
Emerald lawns, 
_ Putting thy finger on 
Sunsets and dawns, aoe 
As the pale fountain flies — ee ea 
In diamond whirls, ee SE 
22.90 shall thy spirit rises == 
Spraying its pearls. ieee 
O, but my thirsty lips — Ee 
Press where the water drips, 
_ Drinking thee in like dew, 
eee in the avenue, 


z Not. enough not Pe 
To handle ae ee 
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or we are met at last—the seeker and the sought, 

And I have drawn thee close with shining strands of 
thought, 

4 Pihy hands are at thy breast that ¢ can-no longer hold 
Within its prisoning dark its prisoner of gold, 

_ Clay form thou wast and art, but I have wrenched apart 
_ The barrier of flesh and in my woven mesh 

3 ‘Thy eins is given unto me. 


Down in the avenue 
(Lacy-dark trees), 
_ Now thou art born anew 
Lovely as these. 
As the white comets plough 
_ Through the dark sky, 
Through death thou ee mow 
That cannot die. : a 
I in the avenue, SS 
 Death-held and stran, ge, — Se 
Have thee forever who 
Never can change. 
I am the withered rod, 
Numbered with hours, — 
SE in the hand of God — 
0 fe Fane | 


EBB AND FLOW 
A MontTHity COMMENTARY ~ 
By STEPHEN GWwyNN 


REVOLUTIONARIES have the advantage of finding it easy to ; 
fall into dramatic gestures, and M. Litvinoff’s appearance © 
at Geneva was theatrically effective. “Let us,” he said, ; 
with one bold sweep of the hand, “abolish armaments : 
altogether. We of the united Soviets are ready to begin.” © 
Anybody who says that is bound to be listened to in a © 
world sick to death of paying for expensive war machinery, } 
harassed by conscription, and terrified to the marrow by — 
the thought of what war is going to mean. But what 

exactly is the proposal? Are all Governments to strip 

themselves of the power to protect their subjects against 

aggression at sea or on land? That would be great news ~ 
for the hardy mariners of Bias Bay, who with some difh- — 
culty, in an unsvmnathetic world of armed Governments, — 
keep the Jolly Roger, or its Chinese equivalent, flying. — 
How many Bias Bays would there be in a decade facing — 
on to all the Seven Seas? And by land—suppose one 
Power, less virtuous than Holy Russia, armed surrepti- — 
tiously, who is to cope with it? Anybody can read the — 
Riot Act, but unless there is force behind, the reading is | 
a bald ceremony. And again, without thinking of inter- — 
national relations at all, how is any civilised government, — 
though chosen on the best principles of the Proportional — 
Representation Society, to maintain the wish of the com-_ 
munity against an enterprising band of cut-throats who 

get together a private armament? The Times of Decem-_ 
ber 6 records that in a Chicago café six robbers entered — 
the dancing floor, two carrying revolvers, two others 

“sub-machine guns,” while the fifth brandished an auto- 

matic shot gun. The sixth, posted at the soon had an 
unspecified weapon, which, whether “sub” or " super,’ a 
was able to shoot a waiter dead. This happened in 7 


State so well equipped that several policemen were 


present among the 200 guests, carrying revolvers, with - 
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y which they also opened fire. It would, no doubt, from 
} certain points of view, have been better to have no police- 
» men, as there would then have been no shooting and 
» everybody would have put their hands up at once, so that 
| the work could have been expeditiously done. Yet 
/ suppress the element of armed policemen and of troops in 
| the background, and what security is there for anything ? 
Moreover, as Russia and other countries have good 
| cause to know, it is not only to get booty that a minority 
will arm itself. On high questions of politics, religion or 
_ morality, persons sufficiently convinced of their own 
rectitude will take the simplest method to effect conver- 
sions—and they have a short way with dissenters. _ If 
M. Litvinoff’s suggestion were universally adopted, every 
country in the civilised world might rapidly undergo a 
transformation similar to that which has put M. Litvinoff 
and his fellows in power. Yet it is quite evident that the 
working classes in this country, for instance, do not think 
that Russia’s example is one to be emulated. Unfortu- 
nately, the British Labour party has never sufficiently 
applied its mind to considering a quite different example— 
that of Switzerland, which is an armed Power, and a well- 
armed Power, but is not the cause of any uneasiness to 
its neighbours. That is not because Switzerland is small. 
Europe is kept awake at nights thinking about the inten- 
tions of States smaller and less well equipped. It is 
because armament in Switzerland is really defensive and 
_ because everybody in Europe knows that Switzerland has 
no aggressive designs. Probably the Swiss spend more 
than they like on war machinery, and would gladly lighten 
the burden if they felt it safe to do so; but it is not in the 
least probable that they would relinquish effective arma- 
ment of the community. Four or five years ago a wave 
of the Russian movement affected one of their great 
manufacturing towns and Communists proposed to take 
charge. Down came the soldier peasants with the rifles 
that every man of them had been taught to use, and they 
asserted the power of government in a democratic.country. — 
Artillery was in that case not needed; but when it comes to 
fighting in a town, the use of artillery may prevent a great 
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sacrifice of valuable life. The affair in Dublin in 1916 
would have been over in twenty-four hours had even one~ 
eighteen-pounder been available at once—and the results, 
morally and politically, would have been no different. 
One cannot, of course, argue unreservedly from the case” 
of Switzerland to that of countries like Great Britain or” 
France with many outlying contacts, but the Swiss model — 
is far better worth bearing in mind to build ideals about™ 
than the protestations of M. Litvinoff. It presents two™ 
special features, and the first is that Switzerland, more ~ 
definitely than any other State in Europe, has acquired 5 
the will to peace, though Sweden is a strong competitor in = 
this excellence. But the second feature is that Switzer- 
land’s frontiers are internationally guaranteed. We are, — 
I think, beginning to see that there will be no stable peace ~ 
in Europe till every European frontier is under a similar 
joint guarantee of the European Powers. Even so, the 
question of frontiers outside Europe would remain a 
danger, and the Powers which have to maintain these must — | 
necessarily have armament in excess of their European ; 
needs. Such armament will always be regarded with © 
suspicion in Europe, because it can suddenly be converted — 
to European uses. Great Britain will always be specially © 
suspect, because its power rests always to an exceptional © 
degree on machinery and not on man power. This affects — 
the question of the will to peace. From the general 
European point of view the will to peace is not perfectly 
consistent with the will to acquisition, and although even 
an Irishman can perceive that England is less willing to 
“take up the white man’s burden” now than when Mr. 
Kipling wrote his exhortation to that duty, still Europe 
in general attributes to England the habit of expansion. 
ss A Swiss, who has from the circumstances of his country 
4 the most generalised type of Continental mind, would 
Be probably say that England’s armament, though not more 
_ formidable than that of France, was yet in some ways less 
| pacific. In all minor wars it is much easier for British 
ministers to despatch troops than for the French, since 
war on any scale makes itself felt at once over the whole 
sensitive surface of a nation liable to conscription. — 
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_ The answer to that is finely given when Britain, with 

_all her interests overseas, pledges her power in a pact for 

stabilisation of frontiers in the West of Europe. Further 

_ than this she declines to go; and one very definite reason 

for the refusal is found in the attitude which Labour 

politicians took up when Red Russia threatened Poland in 
1920. France was obliged to step in alone; and since 
then France has, so to say, mortgaged her resources for the 
maintenance of other European frontiers. It is worth 
while for everybody to ask whether, if Britain was jointly 
concerned with France in these guarantees, it would not be 
possible for France to reduce her military expenditure, 
and whether, if France did so, Britain could not do the 
same. These steps would all involve risks; but the 
attitude of Germany to a Polish frontier guaranteed by 
France and England jointly would be other than it is at 
present. 

Oddly enough, the average Englishman, quite apart 
from considerations of military commitments, has no great - 
desire to guarantee the Polish frontier. From his point 

_ of view, it is hardly reasonable to expect that Germany 
_ should acquiesce in the separation of East Prussia by the 
“corridor.” Germany in this region seems to be the de- 
~ spoiled, because, although your average Englishman may 
have read that Poland was partitioned, he says to himself, 
_ that was-a long time ago, and no one who suffered by the 
- transfer of sovereignty can be alive to-day. He can sym- 
_ pathise, and very often he does, with the humiliation of 
a great Power which has to lose territory.. In some cases,e 
also, the Englishman shares the German’s feeling, which 
is that the fortune of war has forced Germany to hand 
~ over her subjects, not to an equal, but to an upstart new-_ 
comer in Europe. The worst of that long enserfment is. 
that even those who liberated Poland regard her as a nation 
_ of doubtful right. 
Nevertheless, we have got this benefit at least from the 
- League of Nations, that Europe as a community is far 
~ more conscious of the danger points and makes more efforts 
to prevent a threatened conflagration. The public opinion 
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of Europe has forced an ending of the theoretic “state of” 


war” between Lithuania and Poland. Apparently, too, 


Russia has been a helper in this. settlement, and that is ~ 
not surprising, Internal peace in European countries is ~ 
not to the interest of those who desire to forward the world- ~ 
revolution; but actual war on a European front would be ~ 


a desperate risk for Russia’s present rulers. By all his- 


torical analogy, it would result in a change of the ruling © 


persons, if not of the whole system, and this change would in 
all probability be accompanidd by the abrupt demise of the 


Wee 


present office-holders. Moreover, war would be a formid- ~ 


able test. Up to a point, the Russian Government can en- | 


force its will tyrannically, but it hashad to compromise with 


the peasants. Would the Russian peasants march at the © 


bidding of a clique of Jews? Considering the question in 
the light of M. Kerensky’s brilliant book, The Catastrophe, 
one would say that appeal could be made successfully to 


the peasants in the name of Holy Russia if Russian soil © 


were invaded, but only on that condition. The conclusion 
is that under its present rulers Russia is never likely to 
be an aggressor on the European front, and there are good 
reasons why she should take a part in compacts which 
would enable her neighbours to lessen their armaments. 
The vast social experiment which is being conducted in 
Russia, by men who probably believe profoundly in its 
beneficence, is not compatible with a state of war in the 
modern sense. It would not, therefore, be surprising to 
find Russia pledging her resources to defend existing terri- 
etorial arrangements; and, even if there were, to put it 
moderately, no complete certainty that her pledge would 
be fulfilled in an emergency, yet the mere fact of its being 
given would help to crystallise other countries into limits 
as secure as those which define Switzerland. 


Philosophers some day will set themselves to examine 


that curious and rather sinister cult of ugliness which is _ 
so marked a feature in our civilisation since the war. The 
young are its priests and acolytes. For instance, we are _ 


presented with a book of Oxford Poetry, whose joint — 
editors, Mr. W. H. Auden and Mr. C. Day-Lewis, _ 
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considerately prefix some guidance to the “intelligent 
reader ” who in their judgment may probably “ experience 
distaste.” That, indeed, is not unlikely, since the first lines 
of the first poem read thus: 


Consider, if you will, how lovers lie 
In brief adherence, straining to prolong 
The glabrous suction of goodbye. 


That is part of the “experiment in the emergent evolu- 
tion of mind” which these gentlemen submit to our con- 
sideration, and other parts are nastier. As a symptom 
this little book is worth noting, but it need not be taken 
seriously, because so much of it is inspired by that desire 
to épater le bourgeois, which has always in its different 
manifestations caused so much insincere expression. But 
for a thoroughly typical post-war modern I should pick 
out M. Steve Passeur, a young Frenchman, half a dozen 
of whose plays have been seen in Paris since his first 
appearance three years ago. That first play, La Maison 
Ouverte, was published after its production and made 
readers acquainted with a circle of incredibly disagreeable 
people. It would not have been possible for them to be 
so insupportable had they not been very much alive; but 
M. Passeur has a remarkable gift for giving life to his 
personages. They bring their atmosphere with them when 
they enter, and whoever cares to meet a cantankerous 
Frenchman in the full development of that quality as 
father may enter La Maison Ouverte. It is a much fess 
penitential experience to read the new volume, which ‘con- 
tains Pas Encore and La Traversée de Paris a la Nage. 
There are a dozen characters in all (only five in Pas 
Encore—this author needs very few pieces on his board), 
and they are all so hard that, shaken up together, they 
rattle like nails in a bag. Mills bombs would be a better 
expression, for they contain high explosive. Out of the 
twelve, Madame Siffeteaux is perhaps seen with the most 
amenity, yet we are made to feel that her tenderness for 
‘Marcel Bardey is really an egoism. She has had her first 
period : “‘ We women live a first time from sixteen to forty 
and then we can begin a new life over again, with all the 
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old charm, the old pitfalls, and the old hopes—only, for ~ 
that we must have a son.” And so she adopts and mothers ~ 
the stray young man who has neither money, position, nor ~ 
education, nor any weapon to fight the world with—nothing — 
but possibilities. She gives him money, she gives him ~ 
education, even provides instructresses—finds him mis- & 
tresses, in short. “A real mother would hardly have done ~ 
that,’ she says. Finally, and if the play has anything © 
so old-fashioned as a dénouement, this is it—she sacrifices ~ 
herself and lets him go, to save him from the supreme ~ 
_misfortune—marriage. He does not want to marry at 
twenty-three, and Madame Siffeteaux’s daughter, a deter- 
mined young woman with a deal of money, is bent on 
marrying him. For the sake of them both, but chiefly, 
as we are made to feel, not to spoil the work she has 
accomplished for her adopted son, Madame Siffeteaux 
makes this sacrifice. She knows what she wants, and gets © 
as much as she can of it; she knows, also, when she must 
stop, unless she is to defeat herself; she has qualified her 
adopted son to show the same hard intelligence. The play 
could be called A Young Man’s Education, and it is full — 
of mordant analysis of the mind of youth. Indeed, it is — 
a dramatised disquisition on timidité, which means shy- — 
ness and so much else, rather than a play in the old- — 
fashioned acceptation. But Pas Eucore is the old- — 
fashioned play, with beginning, middle, and logical satis- — 
_ factory conclusion; the only difficulty in discussing it is — 
that our sympathy is invited—and, I fear, is won—for a_ 
lady of reprehensible behaviour. We assist at Fanny 
Maubert’s last victory—her triumphant quitting of the — 
stage. z 
She has stepped out of a respectable bourgeois home, — 
and from girlhood has lived the life of a woman of — 
pleasure, retaining such a hold on her first lover, Remantil, : 
that he has made provision for her through six and twenty — 
years—and as many infidelities. All this time he has— 
wanted her to come and keep his house for him, that he ; 
may have a fireside to come back to like other men; and s 
all the time she has kept her independence, even when she = 
lived on his money. She is forty-four, but she does not 
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; 
look like it, for she has sent her old bone Mathilde to 
arrange a rendezvous with her latest lover; and to pass the 
time she is endeavouring to force her niece Alice to make 
up her mind to marry Raymond Tourneur, who calls every 
second day—presumably paying court to Alice. But 
Mathilde comes back to say that all is found out, that the 
young lover has fled, and that the old lover is on his way 
to give her a good hiding. Fanny is used to that: she is 
amazed when Remantil, having convicted her of giving big 
Sums of his money to the lover, his clerk, stands then 
silent. “I’ve no need to shout or beat you,” he says, 
* You're beaten. You'll come home with me now, for no 
one else wants you. You're only a poor old creature who 
must pay her fancy men—and pay them very dear! ” 

The taunt goes home so deadly that Fanny loses her 
mastery, raves and screams till the other women send out 
for Raymond Tourneur, while Remantil stands over 
Fanny, breaking her spirit till she is ready to give in. But 
suddenly the other man steps in at the door, and begs her 
permission to get rid of Remantil. “ Do you know what 
you're saying,” Fanny asks incredulously. — “ It’s what 
I’ve wanted to say every day for a year. Now, may I 
relieve you of his presence?”’ Fanny suddenly comes 
alive. “Certainly, throw him out.’ And then with 
savage glee she turns on Remantil. “Am I the old 
woman at vour mercy? Pas encore mon bonhomme, pas 
encore.” 
_ In the second act Alice and Remantil have almost got 
Raymond away from Fanny by bribes and cunning appeals 
to his peasant’s love for a piece of land; but Fanny comes 
on the scene and once more he is her slave. She even — 
dissects to him the secret of his happiness—how he has | 
loved her because he loved to think how distinguished it 
was to be able to make a woman so happy; and when he 
cries out that she is killing their love, she answers that 
it had to end some time. Now it is he who catches up the 
tefrain : Pas encore. 

But she has had her warning, and unless defeat is to be 
hie end she must make terms: all that she has to do is to 
humiliate Alice, and then announce © to Remantil that she 1s 
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willing at last to keep his house. She makes her 
supremacy quite clear when he haggles on some point, by” 
threatening to send for Raymond again. She is so master- 
ful, so clever, so clear-sighted, and so courageous that™ 
we forget everything in the desire to see her win, as she 
does win, with all the odds against her, on the very post.” 
Her creator at least is manifestly in love with her. ‘ 
Yet, on the whole, except where Fanny is in question, ~ 
M. Passeur’s eyes are always ravenous for a glimpse into™ 
the seamy side. What he writes is not cynical, for it 
is not callous enough; it is not the comédie rosse because” 
it does not stir the rather brutal laughter which Henri” 
Becque could always evoke; it gives a purely intellectual 
satisfaction, except in so far as there is a sort of sensuous | 
pleasure from watching creatures so charged with life: 
whenever Mathilde, the old doze, opens her mouth, life. 
squirts out of it. 
But what terrible company we have to keep when the 
young invite us! 


ental 


Some people looking back on 1927 are inclined to think» 
that the most formidable fact which it has brought to the 
notice of English observers is “ Big Bill Thompson.” 
The gentleman whom we all permit ourselves to style in 
this intimate manner has undoubtedly importance as a 
symptom. There is a wave of anti-English feeling in the 
United States, and Mr. Thompson dexterously gets on_ 
the crest of it. Butis that a matter to bé concerned about? 
Americans are a sensitive people, and Europe at large 
is disposed to say harsh things about America, not un- 
naturally, since so much European money is flowing into” 
American coffers. Rightly or wrongly, the moneylender 
has never been popular with those whom he assists pro~ 
fessionally. Unfortunately for Great Britain, what is 
said in English is intelligible to America; what is said in 
French and other languages passes for the most part un- 
perceived in the United States. On the other hand, some 
of the old springs of hate which American politicians 
harnessed to drive electoral machinery show signs of 
drying up. The Irish settlement has considerably 
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impaired one source of this motive power. Probably also 
Germans in America can no longer be relied on to be 
actively anti-English, for the attitude of Germany in 
Europe has changed. American politicians have there- 
fore to rely much more exclusively on the traditional feel- 
ing among hundred per cent. Americans against the 
traditional enemy. But that spring also has been tam- 
pered with. It is not probable that “ comradeship in the 
Great War” by itself did much to weaken anti-English 
sentiment; the trouble lies elsewhere, in the spread of 
education, which has led to a widespread study of the 
original records. The danger of such application is always 
that it weakens robust historical partisanship; for when the 
facts of any great dispute are examined after a cooling 
lapse of time, it is not often found that the blame is all 
on one side. Oppressors look less black, patriots less 
purely white. 

Mr. Thompson may not be aware how frequently such 
modifications of historical views occur where there is 


education; but he is sensitive to the modification and is 


conscious of the inconvenience to electioneering ; so he has 
the inspiration to try to convert this failure of the pro- 
vision for generating racial feeling into a new cause of 
hate. English propaganda is blamed. Insidious books 
written in the American tongue by Englishmen are to be 
burnt: and so on. The conclusion which one may draw 


_ without undue optimism is that relations between Great 
_ Britain and the United States are fundamentally better than 


they have been during the past hundred years, since people 
are now driven to invent a myth in order to obtain results 
which formerly were abundantly provided by natural his- 
toric causes. If Mr. Thompson is a danger to the peace 
of nations, the American professorate are very well able 
to cope with him. 


and there was a great uproar. The poor Abulafia went on crying 
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CHATS WITH THE WANDERING JEW 


By Lion FEUCHTWANGER 
Author of ‘‘ Jew Suss,’’ etc. 


I 


I met the Wandering Jew in Munich about one year ago. He was 
sitting in the Odeon Café and reading the Frankfurter Zeitung. At 
first I thought I was mistaken. He was dressed elegantly, but not too 
fashionably, and had a little black beard, yet in other respects was 
carefully shaven, and was growing paunchy. One could take him for 
a familiar figure at First Nights, in restaurants, and at race meetings. 
But one could not be mistaken in the remarkable deep light in his 
eyes and in a certain individual manner of moving his hands. 

““How do you do?’”’ I said. ‘‘ May I sit by you?” 

He grumbled something that I took for a refusal. Nevertheless, I 
sat by him. 

‘‘T think you are in a bad humour,’’ I ejaculated. 

‘¢ Why shouldn’t I be? ”’ he said angrily. He had kept his hab 
of answering one question by another. ‘‘ Is that an occupation? Is ~ 
that a job? To be a symbol of something that exists no longer? I — 
grow fat. I get a paunch. Fat ghosts are restless. I protest. I 
tefuse to be a two-legged anachronism.”’ 

‘“It is not my fault,’ I said kindly, and offered him a cigarette. 

‘“ Not your fault? ’’ he answered, and helped himself. ‘‘ What does — 
it mean? Not your fault! ... Nobody is faultless in anything. It 
is sO written in the books of Abraham ibn Samuel Abulafia. Do you 
_know Abraham Abulafia? ’’—he interrupted himself—‘‘ such a short, — 
lean man from Saragossa, who looks so funny in full robe? ’’ 

**In full robe,’’ I wondered, ‘‘ is this gentleman an actor? ”’ oa 

‘“ Why,’ he purred, ‘‘ actor? You are too gréen for a serious con- ~ 
versation, indeed.’’? He smoked rapturously. ‘‘ Yes, what I wanted — 
to sayis that he always began to speak to everybody of his faultless- 
ness. He was a great Kabbalist, that Abraham Abulafia. I saw him 
last about six or seven hundred years ago. In Sicily they proclaimed — 
him the Messiah. Then he went to Pope Nicholas III in order to — 
convert him to Judaism. But the latter was a difficult person to deal xs 
with, and Abraham Abulafia got on badly. He was ordered to be— ce 
burned at once, on the Piazza in Suriano. It was a a great national — 
festival. A cardinal with his two mistresses were present, and many 
peasants arrived with their donkeys and wives, and the innkeeper sold — 
a huge quantity of wine, fennel, artichokes and garlic. The spectacle — 
was so magnificent, and gave so much pleasure to the courtesans, th 
the cardinal ordered three more Jews to be burned, which delighted all 
_ the anti-Semites, the two mistresses, and the peasants with their asses 
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that he was faultless and had written that Christ was an unrecognised 
prophet, and that there was something in the Trinity, and that, so 
far as he himself was concerned, he had never crucified the Saviour. 
But at the last moment the Pope’s messenger arrived, and Abulafia was 
set free, which caused great disappointment. After that I argued with 
him a whole night, and proved to him that nobody is faultless in any- 
thing, and afterwards he wrote it in all his books.’’ 

As I never knew Abraham Abulafia, and had no desire to do so, I 
turned the conversation to current matters. 

““ Haven’t you been long away from Munich? ” 

“Long,’’ he grumbled, ‘‘ what does ‘long’ mean? The last time: 
T was here they had a king who wrote bad verses, had a liaison with 
a beautiful woman, stuttered, and was an anti-Semite, because the 
people liked Heine’s verses better than his. The people did not 
reproach him for his verses, but they never forgave him the beautiful 
woman. Then they were all for beer and clergy and against art and 
beautiful women. It was a good constellation.’’ 

““ How was it a good constellation? ’’ I asked. 

““ Where. people are against art,’’ he explained, ‘‘ there they are 
against the Jews, and there my cause has a future. With the increase 
of bad verses grows the anti-Jewish movement. That is why I set so 
much hope upon the Expressionist lyrics.”’ 

*“ Are you an anti-Semite then? ’’ I asked, surprised. 

““What then!” he said. ‘*‘ What else can I be? Indeed, I am 
the incarnation of anti-Semitism. The Wandering Jew, who every- 
where is a stranger, nowhere at home, that is an anti-Semitic fancy. 
Increasing civilisation buries my raison d’étre. ‘There are less and less 
illiterates, and the hatred of Jews decreases. It is just in Germany, 
which for so long was my best stronghold, that things have gone from 
bad to worse during the last decades. Since Mendelssohn has done 

-away with Yiddish, the Jews are degenerating here more and more. 
I become a bourgeois. You can see. I grow fat,’’ he said sadly. 
““ Yes, yes,’’? he went on, after a short interval, ‘‘ prospects are bad. 
It is a question of my existence. My last hope is: the Polish land- 
owners, Roumanian peasants, the high-priest of the Botokudo tribes of 
Dalli “Dalli, some all-German officers, and the lyrics of the Expres- 
sionists.”’ 

“ Have you some definite plans, here in Munich? ”’ = 

“ Wave I plans? Naturally I have,’’ he went on. “‘I am going 
to start an anti-Semitic newspaper.”’ 
- *€ Vou are going to start. . .?” = ea Slee 

“May I not, perhaps? You think I should remain inactive and 
watch the foundation crumble under my feet until I am hanging in the — 
air. Have I to do so in order that I may begin to swear in the style 

of the newspaper which is to be founded? Life is no longer BCE 

living, since the theory of races has been so mismanaged, and y has 
~~ been proved that the beautiful phrases about the races and the pecauar: 
ties of blood are nothing but nonsense, and that there is no other 

“criterion by which one distinguishes the nations except the language: 
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I am losing more and more my romantic and ghostly essence. What 
a relief it was for me when Chamberlain’s Youndations were pub-— 
lished. Owing to this fact I lost a great deal of my flesh. But it 
proved to be only a chimera, and, therefore, a failure. Have I to 
suffer it? Not at all. I kick, defend myself, and strike. I am a 
tragic personality, a little disgusting, maybe superfluous, but always” 
tragic. Have I to become a clown, an ingenious arbour-ghost @ la 
Lorelery, or the dwarf Perkeo? No! If shall remain an honest ghost. 
My paunch must be done away with. I am going to found an anti- 
Semitic newspaper.’”’ . 

‘“Ts it not very difficult?’’ I asked shyly. ‘‘ There is hardly 
even one thinking German who has not turned against anti-Semitism in 
the most violent way, from Walter von der Vogelweide and Wolfram ~ 
von Eschenbach, to Klopstock, Lessing, and Mommsen.”’ 

‘‘ You have a brain! Naturally, there is none! But I do not want 
him to exist, of course. What I want is hubbub, filthy waters, flails ~ 
and useless clatter. Just as it was during the debates. That was” 
life then! On-.the Jews’ side the right, but the others had the fists.”” ~ 

** And you think that.just in Munich? ’”’ . 

eS ad ek I know. Here, for instance, is the cand. phil. Marbodl : 
Timm.’ 

‘* Marbod Timm,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ the founder of the Scythian asso 
ciation and of the Wotan union? ’”’ | 

‘* Yes,’’ replied the Wandering Jew, ‘“‘ and of the defensive union 
black-white-red from Sirius to Jungfrau.”’ 

‘*J know Marbod Timm,’’ I said. ‘‘ Do you want to see his” 
fiancée? I shall be at her tea-party to-day.” 

He came with me. 4 

‘When I read the Frankfurter Zeitung,” he said, while we crossed ~ 
the Odeon square, ‘‘ I always grow melancholy ; where they write good — 
German there I lose my breath.- Good German and anti-Semitism are 
incompatible. Ha!’’—he suddenly interrupted himself. 

*“ What is that?’’ I Tey frightened. . 

‘“Tt is pricking me.’’ He rejoiced and pointed his tie-pin in the 
shape of a ‘‘ Hackenkreuz.’’ ‘‘ legs anything is going to happen to 
please_me much this pin pricks me.’ 

He bought some papers from the seller at the street corner. 

“‘ There it is,’’ he said with triumph, opening-the Bavarian Herald. 
Did Inot say so? There! Read it! That is German! I love it!’ 
He murmured ecstatic Hebrew blessings upon the paper. ‘‘ And then. 
look here!’’ He opened the feuilleton. ‘‘ If one cannot deny a certain 
force of imagination in Shakespeare, nevertheless it must be emphasised 
that he underwent certain moral backslidings! Did I not know that it 
is the right ground for me! No reproach, not a breath of suspicion | 
Goethe, Hebbel, Heine, all have stated it! Here I’ll lose my paunch | 
It is here that I will found my paper.” And with ardour he’ began’ 


a 


_ to study the sheet. * ‘‘ Again,’’ he rejoiced, ‘‘ again! ’’—and pointed 


to the ‘‘ Hackenkreuz.’’? We had reached the Hofgarten arcades a 
the verses of Louis I on the Rottman frescoes, and the tie-pin dan 
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as if possessed. ‘‘ That is the town where milk and honey flow. . .”’ 
he exclaimed. And he let the ruggedness of the royal verses melt on 
| his tongue, and danced the triumph-dance over the missing and super. 
fluous versefeet. 
/“* You ought not to dance here,’’ I said quietly. ‘‘ It draws atten- 
-tion.”” He grew calm. ‘‘ And about Munich you shouldn’t generalise 
so. It is true that we are not a literary town. Schiller’s The Hours 
had only three subscribers, and the novel King Louis I/, or the Marty 
in the Purple and Ermine Manile, one hundred thousand. But, there- 
fore, we never make fools of ourselves. We cannot make fools of our- 
selves, for we notice nothing and care for nothing. You see, we have 
established here so many things: the soundless stage and the eight 
hours’ day, the renaissance of the art industry, the Elf-hangman and 
the salt-clap-bread, the new pathos and the pale beer. But the Municher 
noticed nothing of it, except the salt-clap-bread and the pale ale. And 
I believe the same thing will happen to your anti-Semitic paper. The 
Municher simply will notice nothing.’’ 
The Wandering Jew shook his head wistfully, slowly smoothed the 
Bavarian Herald, and, having folded it, put it into his pocket. ‘‘ Well, 
we'll see,’’ he said. 


II 


I introduced the Wandering Jew as Dr. A. Has. Gertrud Hohen- 
leitner examined him anxiously but not unkindly, as was her manner 
towards those whom she saw for the first time. : 

‘“ Marbod told me about you,’’ she said. ‘‘ You were in correspond- 
ence with him.’’ Her broad, pretty face with big pale eyes and the 
drooping dark eye-lashes was exceptionally fresh-looking to-day. One 
‘noticed that her rich, fair hair impressed the Wandering Jew. 

‘“‘ Nothing ean be done here,’’ he whispered to me as we sat down, 
«€ she is too clever, too good-tempered. Her hair is like a flock of 
‘goats that appear from the Mount Gilead, and her teeth like a flock 
‘of sheep which come up from washing, whereof every one bears twins 
and none is barren among them.”’ 

‘© What do you say?’’ asked Gertrud, pouring the tea. 

- “Nothing of importance, Miss Hohenleitner,’’ answered hastily the 
Wandering Jew. ‘‘I only said that you are strikingly like Abital, the 
princess of Khazars.’’ 

_ ‘Like whom? ”’ she asked, and lifted her eyebrows. 

© Abital, the princess of Khazars, an uncommonly nice person—sen- 
sible, brave, beautiful, fair like you. She deliberately put an end to 
the immoral selling of children into slavery. It went on for two 
hundred years after the Khazar King Bulan, with his people, consist- 
ing of a Finnish tribe in the Crimea, were converted to Judaism. It is Z 
pity that some time later they were destroyed by the invading Russians. 
_ * Are you an historian, doctor?’’ asked Gertrud. as 
_ “ To some extent,’’ said the Wandering Jew. ‘‘ I am an anti-Semite 


; 


by inclination and conviction. My aim is to prove. that all evil that 
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has ever happened in this world, as, for examiple, the crucifixion S 
Christ, the introduction of philosophy and the plague to Europe, the in 
vention of social democracy and of capitalism, the origins of the world 
war and of pageisiae short, that all wrong in the world has com 
from the Jews.”’ a 

‘Introduction of the plague; how is that? ’’ I wondered. 

‘‘Very simply; had the Jews not supported Columbus he wou 
never have discovered America, and then the plague would never hay 
been introduced to Europe. Yes, I insist that the Jews backed Columbu 
only inorder to bring in the plague, and did it in_such a maliciow 
way with the view of making heaps of money as physicians afterwards.’ 

‘‘T am accustomed to such ways of thinking,’’ said Gertrud, ant 
her pale, big eyes grew darker and angry, ‘‘ for, I am sorry to say, my 
fiancé has been infected with this view. But Marbod is too goo 
for it. JI am sure that I’ll heal him from this evil.’’ ; 

‘And my paunch !’’ exclaimed the Wandering Jew angrily. “* a 
I to grow more fat again, and more ridiculous? ”’ 4 

‘“What has your paunch to do with Marbod’s anti-Semitism? 
asked Gertrud, astonished. a 

‘“ He means when the defensive union ‘ Black-white-red from Sirit 
to Jungfrau ” will be wound up,’’ I said quickly. 

‘*You ought to be ashamed,’’ she said to the Wandering Jew, 
your age! A scientist! You ought to be above the ways of 
students. Why are you an anti-Semite? ”’ 

‘“ By conviction! ’” answered the Wandering Jew. 

‘“ Conviction! ’? mocked Gertrud. ‘‘ If one wants to get a chea 
emotion one. swears against the Jews. What does one find, whe 
arguing with anti-Semites? After all, it is always the rage of th 
impotent against the competition of the gifted. Sometimes those wh 
want to turn against others the anger which see evoked by thes mit 
takes and mischiefs hide behind anti-Semitism.’ 4 

‘“ And your fiancé? ”’ asked the Wandering Jew. 4 

““My God! He is young! He’s et back from ee front. Fe 
such a long time he had shouted the ‘ Down with "1 First” 

s ‘Down with the English!’ then ‘ Down with malefactors!’ the 
again ‘ Down with the Government!’. He always must have so 
body against whom he can shout ‘ Down with 17. Ale ye 
men have to pass through it. To-day they shout: ‘ Down with tf 
Jews!’, and he shouts with them. But it will pass.’’ = 

‘“‘ He is right,’’ said the Wandering Jew. : 

. Anti-Semitism,” I replied, ‘‘is so extravagant. Generalisa 
is always a token of spiritual laziness. The Jews are respo 
for everything! The Jews. As if there are no tall Jews and 
ones, dark and fair, sympathetic and disgusting. With the same r 


wearing spectacles.’ No doubt there are many rogues and 
with spectacles, as well as capitalists and bolshevists. In short 
evil happens—a man wearing an eye-glass can always be for 
had some hand in it. Aren’t there many officers wearing a 
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‘The fellows with the monocle have made the war! And aren’t there 
Many Radical politicians wearing eye-glasses? These men have stuck 
a dagger in the backs of those at the front! Besides, the wearing of 
Spectacles is something quite un-German. I am sure the Teutons did 
ot wear any spectacles, and I cannot possibly imagine Herman the 
Eherusker with a pince-nez.’’ 

““ Now you are right,’’ interrupted the Wandering Jew eagerly. ‘‘I 
remember very distinctly: Herman the Eherusker had always some 
business to do; he made it more important by conspiracy and com- 
Promise ; he had a fat face and belly, and was cunning and jovial. 
But I did not want to have anything to do with him. Whom was he 
like? Yes, I remember now: the Prince of Bulow. It would have 
‘Deen better for all parties if his battle...” 

But neither the surprised Gertrud nor I have learnt what would have 
been better for all parties, for the ‘‘ Hackenkreuz’’ began to dance 
very vehemently, and Marbod Timm came in. 


ITl 


Some days later I found the Wandering Jew in the Hotel Marienbad, 
where he was staying. He had just finished breakfast, and was sitting 
in his pyjamas at table, carefully examining through a microscope 
something which-I could not possibly recognise. 

** What are you doing?’’ I asked. ~ ; 

** Look for yourself,’’ he answered. 

I glanced through the microscope and saw some small white-reddish 
things, grown together. I did not know what to do with them. 

“Tt is a fungus called ‘ fission-fungi,’’’ he explained. ‘‘ When 
exposed to the air it produces a dye-stuff.and deposits it on bread and 
other eatables in the form of tiny fed slime-drops, which are visible.”’ 

StAnd =< 2’ T'asked. 

“« Such fungus occasionally was seen on the Hosts,’’ he went on. “ It 
made people speak of profanation of the Host, and the Jews were 
‘massacred. This fungus has destroyed up to 400,000 Jews. It is im- 
possible to use this weapon nowadays, for it is no longer effective. Only 
in the villages do they believe nowadays in Ritual Murder, and even 
there not absolutely. The desire to prevent the Jews from spiritual and 
Civic development, to confine them to the ghetto and to Yiddish, as. 
‘well as to draw them back to the conditions of the past, leads to a_ 
contradiction. Even the forged statistics concerning the number of the. 
Jews in the Army has not had much result. One must find new ways. 
Be: the anti-Semites have so sterile a fancy, I am sorry to say.”’ 

3 “Why, why?’’ I said—“‘ and the fairy tales about the Jewish world- 
domination? about the Jewish materialism? about the Jewish masonic 
lodges in connection with the world-war? The fairy tale about the 
Jewish revolution? ”’ 

~ Ves, of course,’’ he said. ‘‘ But these fairy tales are too badly 
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composed.‘ On one side they are too unbelievable, and on the other not 
stupid enough. If we take them as mere humbug, even then they 
lack method. People say that Capitalism is the means by which the 
Jews ruin Germany. If so, then one cannot equally assert that Socialism 
is the means by which they decompose the German nation. People 
would believe one of these versions, but to believe both at a time oa 
the masses are not stupid enough.”’ ; 

“These are sad times,’’ he began. ‘‘ I have had such a good seid 
here in Germany. But I began to grow fat since Mendelssohn recognised 
that all that is bad in the Jew derived from Yiddish, into which I Pe 
pushed them so successfully ; as well as since he put an end to 
mixing up the languages and condemned Yiddish to death. The Jews 
are buried so deep in the German culture that I have lost my 7a750m 
d’étre. What is my existence now based on? On some remains of = 
ghetto masquerade. Should one wish to pull the Jews out of the Germar 
culture one could not do it without ruining the whole structure.”’ 4 

‘You exaggerate.”’ 

‘“Ves, but very little. The anti-Semites had noticed it a long time 
ago. That is why they always trample round on everything that seems 
to appertain to intellect, art, and culture. They think that it is the surest 
way to hit the Jews. One of them asserted that Goethe was a Jewish 
offspring.’’ 

And he looked again through the see oo at the wonderful fung 


himself—‘‘ Ziruph ? Notarikon? ”’ 
‘Yes. It is a sort of mystical figure-game. One decomposes the 
letters of one ”s name and of Scripture verses, transfers them into figures, 
and so on.’ = 
‘A figure-game ! ”’ he said angrily, and pushed back the ashtray whieh 
was before him. ‘‘ The deepest mystery of Kabbala-is a figure-game ! 
Upon this I base my last hope!’ he said a while later. ‘‘ In Scripture 
you find very much about the ‘ Butting Ox’ and what one has to do against 
it.’” He drew nearer to me and said mysteriously, ‘‘ If I multiply by 
three the figure-equivalent of the ‘ Butting Ox,’ then I get a figure which 
is the equivalent of the words ‘ The Crown of the Hatred of Jews.’ ” 4 
“Will you win then? ’’ I asked. 4 
a Be rot notice the mysterious association between the ‘ Butting Ox’ 
and the ‘ Hatred of Jews’? The leader of the great persecution of the 
~ Jews in 1298 was a certain Rindfleisch (Beefmtéat) ; the leader of the 
Frankfurt riots against the Jews in 1614 was one whose name was 
Fettmilch (Fatmilk). You see: everywhere you find a relation 
between the cattle and the anti-Semitism. But the third ‘ Butting Ox 
lacking as yet, and when found the ‘Crown’ will be complete.’’ Su 
denly he jumped up. 
_ “T’ve got him,’’ he exclaimed triumphantly. ‘ Do you want to. 
him? Come to 13, Dietlindenstrasse to-night. Iam going to found 
paper to-night, and he will be the Editor.” a oe a 
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At 13, Dietlindenstrasse I was brought to a room full of German 
peasant furniture. It was the office of the defensive union ‘ Black- 
White-Red from Sirius to Jungfrau.” Huge oxen-horns were hanging on 
the walls by the side of some favourite generals, and a Teuton, lying 
on a bear skin, the Trumpeter of Sackingen, and Tirpitz. A huge, tree- 
like Hackenkreuz (Cross Cramponee) was standing in front of the lamp. 
The inscriptions on the walls read : ‘‘ To be German means to do a thing 
for its own sake. Members’ fee rm. sopf. monthly. I know no parties 
any more. | know only the German. - Down with the Jews! Let them 
go out-of our national body! The world will recover if Germany exists. 
Do not spit on the floor.’’ 

On a heavy table stood enormous jugs, and in an atmosphere of thick 
smoke were sitting a few men. The Wandering Jew immediately 
approached me and introduced me as his secretary. The men growled 
something, which sounded like ‘‘ Hallo ! ’’ or some other German greeting. 
They were discussing which tendency the paper to be founded would 
adopt. Marbod Timm was speaking. He was a young man, like one 
hundred thousand others. He had a young and fresh face, which looked 
neither clever nor stupid, and was set on a strong body, perhaps a little 
too heavy. His traits were empty, and waited for the time when future 
relationships or a strong will will write something there. The Wandering 
Jew was present to impress them with his discovery. 

“One returns from the front,’’ said Mr. Timm. ‘‘ One deserves a 
cosy corner for a rest. But one finds all good places occupied by Jews. 
Who sits with the girl in a café? Who earns money? Who gets good 
situations from the Government? ‘The Jews.”’ 

His face grew angry and offended. ‘‘ The parasites eat their fill and 
the population hungers. One cannot do anything but curse the Jews.”’ 
- **'To curse is not enough,’’ said a purring basso. It was Herr Franz 
Xavier Osterbichler, the chief of the southern group of the old German 
Confederation of Fellow-countrymen, a heavy gentleman with a red head 
d bristling moustache, dripping with beer. 

**The only reason why the German nation has fallen,’’ he went on, 
js that she has neglected the motto of her great ancestors. And what 
was their motto?—Do not think! Strike!’’ Saying which he sat down 
heavily. : ; 

_ ‘Your word is wort God’s hearing,’’ rejoiced the Wandering Jew. 

3 Herr Bodo von Zeckenfeld drank his health. He drank champagne 
out of a big beer tankard—at the expense of the Wandering Jew, of. 
surse. He was a lean man, rather worn out. Previously he had edited 
Im paper, and afterwards a sports paper. — Then for some months — 
ished because of a suspicious occurrence with'a letter of exchange. 

w he lived mostly by acting, playing in the enlightening films the 
s of elegant procurers. He thought, and it was perfectly true, that 
old name was welcomed by the German national movement, for there 
ists a beautiful ballad about one of his ancestors who was a robber- 
ght, hanged only after many difficulties. 
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_ the name ‘‘ Fist of Truth.’’ 


called science, | and is in favour with both the Rembrandt Germans 7 
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And then got up a man with a hard, fanatic face who reminded one 
of both Goethe and Gerhardt Hauptmann, but whose looks were not 
more significant than those of a mediumly gifted provincial ‘‘ pére 
noble.”’ 

‘Look at him,’’ said the Wandering Jew, with irritation. ‘‘ It is hey 
the ‘ Butting Ox.’ His name is Rindleder (Cattleskin)—Dr. Johannes 
Borromeeus, Rindleder.”’ 

‘* Rindfleisch—F ettmilch—Rindleder.’’ > 

‘‘T think,’? Dr. Rindleder began, ‘‘ that the directive lines, which T 
have laid down in my ‘ Foundation of Culture,’ must form the Canon of 
any German clear-sighted movement. All good in the world, for so is 
the nature of good, can come only from the Germans. As, when speaking” 
of Chamberlain, I have proved that not only the great Italians of the 
Renaissance and the poets of the Bible have been Germans, but we must” 
also consider as offsprings of dispersed Germans the great Chinese Kung= 
Fu-Tse and Li-Taj-Po. Should the travels of Marco Polo be a 
in future... ..”” 

Beet ee Marco Polo,’’ said Herr von Zeckenfeld to the Wandering 
Jew, ‘‘I have two more tea- See in Dusseldorf. If you are inte 
ested, their price amounts, loco——’’ 5 

‘*What prevents us assuming,’’ went on Dr. Rindleder, ‘‘ that with 
the travelling-lust of the Germans German blood has been pushed so 
far as the Chinese shore in the past? Hence when we had a 
Kiaoshau it was not simply a putting into practice of the sacred right 
of a well-based need of expansion, but an inward necessity, a call 4 
blood, and, to some degree, an action of Irridenta.’’ : 

‘*T always have been for sound colonial politics,’? remarked Fran 
Xavier Osterbichler, and struck on the table. But we must have reason- 
able statesmen to consider the legal peculiarities of each separate state. 
The Chinese lands must not-be given to the Empire, but to Bavaria. 
Bavaria must have her share in the East stronghold. After all, I cann 
imagine how China can be ruled if not by Bavarians.”’ F 

‘* Fellow-countrymen, Separate-state Brethren,’’ said the. Wanderinj 
Jew, ‘‘ we wander from our topic. First of all we have to find a 
Name.”’ 

Now whirled round in a hubbub names such as ‘‘ The Iron Whip” 
‘The Odin’s Eye’’ ; ‘‘ The Lame Separate-state Herald ’’ ; ‘‘ The O 
Eyed cee he General Informator of the Nibelungen ”’ ; « The Sound- 
ing Ox- tore? ; ‘‘ The Clearsighted Bear-skins.”’ : 

At last Dr. Bintienes succeeded in overshouting others, and proposed 


‘“T draw your attention, Separate-state Fellows,’’ he said, ‘‘ to the 
fact that this name is a symbol not only of the Germans’ thirst for action 
but also of their fistful onslaught. This sort of play upon words shows 
the soul of things much more directly than any long analysis of the so- 


Chamberlain.’ = = ‘a 
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The Wandering Jew was h 
'leder’s election as Editor. 

“ His telephone number is 60746’ he whispered to me. “If one 
| teads the figures as Hebrew letters one gets the ‘‘ Crown of the Hatred 
| of the Jews”? or the ‘‘ Butting Ox.” 

: They quoted texts from the German Bible and Chamberlain’s Foun- 

dations. Dr. Rindleder delivered a speech which went so far as to 

assert that the world will recover from the present state through the 

Germans, and Marbod Timm was very animated. Anda Teutonic bardit 
Was sung. 


The Wandering Jew accompanied the bardit, playing the ox-horn. 


appy because of Johannes Borromeus Rind- 


V 


The Wandering Jew invited me to come and have a drink with him 
to celebrate the foundation of the paper. 

We were sitting in the Editor’s room, formerly the office of the 
defensive union ‘‘ Black-White-Red from Sirius to Jungfrau.’’ The 
“ Hackenkreuz calendar for the German movement,’’ hanging on the 
wall, showed the 7th of Eglfing. 

Heaps of anti-Jewish books and pamphlets in all languages were 
exposed on the table. There was the microscope with the fungus, and 
among other rare things a pair of big ancient warrior’s shoes. 

We were drinking and smoking. 

*“It happened several times,’’ the Wandering Jew said, ‘‘ that 
the following words of the Scripture almost became truth: ‘ Behold, 
I give you to the peoples as a property.’ Then was tetrarch Herod. 
He was quite a sensible man. He started the theatre and the fights 
as well as the Greek and Roman morals in Jerusalem. Had it gone on 
-as he wanted, the Jews would have been cosmopolised much earlier 
in history,-and the world would have a different aspect. It happened 

that I had to supply Herod with a big quantity of shoes ; I got an order 
for 4,000 pairs of sandals at a price of two drachmas per pair. I 
-wanted to make them after the Greek fashion, and the Princess Salome 
-was of the same opinion, as it would have been pretty and practical. 
But the Jewish chauvinists were against, and acted through Marianne ; ~ 
then Herod cancelled the order, for he could not bear conjugal scenes.”’ 
The Wandering Jew was silent and drank. 
‘* Nobody is faultless in anything,’’ said the Wandering Jew after 
-a while. ‘‘ It happened when Mohammed appeared. Had the Jewish. 
-chauvinists not resisted so wildly, ‘had they accepted the compromise 
which Mohammed was offering, then Judaism would have become a 
_ world’s religion in the shape of a cautious Mohammedanism instead of 
Christianity. Everything would have been settled sooner, I wculd have 
-yanished from the earth’s surface, and would not have had the pleasure . 
of drinking with you here the Markobeunnen Auslese.”’ 
' His words seemed to me to sound as if from share a 
And a rare oppression came upon me, a strange paralysis, a chilly 
feeling of fright. I felt as if the walls of the room were of mist and 
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_so difficult. The last and the most deliberate was Mendelssohn. But it” 


shoulder; he was the first to translate Parsifal for the Germans;_ 


ve _ make boot-soles. These shoes were made by order of the Ch 
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haze, as if all around us there was an alien, ill-looking, ancient people, | 
and their dead eyes were staring at me. Z 
‘‘ Are we alone?’ I asked, but my words sounded uncertain and 
troubled. Maybe he did not fe my question. ‘‘ To be the spiritual, 
cement of the world,’’ he said, ‘‘ to cement the world with one’s own 
blood, many a man among the Jews had set himself this aim quite 
consciously and clearly.’’ He smiled. ‘‘ And they have made my task 


began very much earlier. Think of the Jew Alexander, whom you call 
Flavius Josephus. Think of the troubadour Susskind von Trimberg.’ % 

Now-I knew for sure that we were not alone in the room. A swarm 
of dim, intangible forms which I had never seen and yet knew were 
present in this room; but how they had entered I could not under-— 
stand. They did not walk, neither did they stand; were not still no 
yet moving; did not open their mouths and yet spoke. They wore 
dresses of all times, of all nations, and shone as they moved together. 
They looked at me with a thousand eyes; they all were Jews, but, at” 
the samie time, not Jews. ‘There were there: the Greek Livius, Flavius” 
Josephus, and Abraham ibn Sahl, the great love-singer of Araby, and” 
medieval Frenchmen, Spaniards, and Italians. But quite near by me” 
was a figure which I did not know, though of which I knew a great 
deal and trusted—the figure of that poor troubadour from Maness’ 
song-manuscript, with his sad eyes and big pointed Jewish hat—Suss-— 
kind von Trimberg. The Jew Sampson Pine was to be seen over his 


and further over the latter’s shoulders: could be glimpsed the Jew 
Johannes Pauli, who closed the swaying Germany’s mediaeval literature” 
with his Blame and Earnesiness. Now the mist was full of thousands 
of faces. They spoke in all tongues and sang in all rhymes; all that 
ever has been created by the fancies of peoples was here and lingered 
through these Jewish masters ; it was their voices which made it sound 
and their colours which made it glitter. The crowd began to fad 
away and vanished within the walls of the room, which looked as if 
they were of mist and haze. And again the voice of the Wandering 
Jew sounded nearer. a 

‘©The hatred of Jews is nothing but a phantom. One has to pu 
under his tongue the proper amulet, and it will rise and walk. It is 
behind the ethical valuation. It is the anti-spirit that rises against ie: 
spirit. The matter that buries under itself the spirit. It is a n 
sity, a law of nature. Look at this shoe,’’ he said, showing the anci 
‘warrior’s boots on the desk. ‘‘ I was always interested in footwear, 
he laughed. ‘‘ I was a shoe manufacturer by profession, you know 

“What about the shoe?’’ I asked. 

‘“ Examine these shoes carefully,’’ he said. ‘‘ You see they are | 
parchment. On the inside you find Hebrew characters. They we 
written - 1130 or so, when St. Bernard of Clairvaux preached 
Crusade.’”? He went on: ‘‘ What a good time it was for me 
They killed myriads of Jews and burned their books, or cut th 
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t| Chretien de Hautecloque. He alone slew twenty-seven Jews, to say 
»| nothing of women and-children, after which he went to the Holy Land, 
wearing these boots, provided by his order with soles of Thora-rolls’ 
§ parchment. If you examine them carefully you still can read. the 
) Hebrew letters. It is a text from the fifth book of Moses, which reads : 
_* Thou shalt not bring any stranger into thy land and _set ny heart 
} upon him; for thou hast been a stranger in the land of Egypt.’ Yes,”’ 
» he went on, “‘ stepping on such soles the chevalier went against the 
* Saracens, and all his sins were forgiven to him in advance. I gave 
+ a considerable assistance to St. Bernard in those times as well as to 
: all Crusade preachers, among whom were Fernando Martinez and Vin- 
cento Ferrer. I was responsible for the fact that the priests in Poland, 
Russia, and Roumania were successful in preventing the Mountain 
sermon from being continued, and had allowed the Jews to be slain 
and robbed of their possessions. Yes, I was present everywhere. I was 
in everything that happened, as it were. -The idea of the wandering 
_ of the soul was taken by us from the Indians,’’ he said—and it seemed 
to me that this remark had no connection with his previous words— 
“and brought this idea into Europe.’’ He smiled. ‘‘ This is the only 
thing we have from Asia.”’ 
Again his words became gradually veiled, and again we were not 
alone in the room. This time warriors were sitting at the table, making 
restless gestures, with red, worthy, but very ordinary-looking faces, and 
-the Wandering Jew drank their health. What a wonderful people were - 
those with whom he dealt! Their number increased thronging round = 
our table. There were shaven, gloomy, fanatical priests, and fat priests 
of the Greek Church, with bulldog expressions, and other figures with 
- bestial traits, denoting a low life, in Roumanian peasant dresses and 
in the uniform of Kosaks. It was obvious that all of them were 
3 speaking, for they opened wide their mouths ; they were swearing, bark- 
ing, shouting, growling. But always soundlessly. The room began to 
- grow wider, and turned into a huge square, full of smoke and blood. 
There were heaps of flaming Hebrew books and pyres reaching to 
the very clouds, bearing the charred forms of countless masses of 
_ people ; the voices of the priests’ were heard singing ‘‘ Gloria in Excelsis 
'Deo.’? Hosts of men, women and children wandered over and across 
the square from all sides. They were either naked or in rags, and — 
bore in their hands nothing but dead bodies, charred, dismembered, — 
: hanged, broken upon the wheel; nothing but dead bodies did they carry 
and the fragments of the scrolls that had been torn, profanated and _ 
- soiled with dirt. They were followed by men in kaftan~and 
"women with children in modern dresses—countless, endless. And voices — 
S in the air sang: ‘‘ Strong are the streams of Euphrates and Tigris, and ~~ 
many waves do they carry to the sea; but stronger are the streams of 
euiood which Israel has shed for the healing of the world.”’ . 
- The endless square grew smaller, and took the shape of the Editor’s 
“room with the Wandering Jew sitting at the table with his wine and 


cigar. 
‘ x at can give myself good marks. I did my duty well. If there 
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was something to be done I did it. Wherever there appeared the” 
least trace of stupidity I immediately arrived there and never left, but” 
bored and bored until I succeeded in directing it into its proper channel 
and provoked it into the massacres and persecutions of the Jews. 1 
enforced nothing, but never omitted to use every opportunity, 
trying what could be done with the dead Christian children as” 
victims of the ritual murder, the German officers, Yiddish, the” 
Russian priests, and the wells, whose water had been poisoned, obyi-7 
ously by the Jews, the students of the Hackenkreuz, Kosaks, and, at” 
last, the forged statistics of the number of Jews in the army. I have 
incited, misled, calumniated, for two thousaand years in such a way” 
that the sais of the world-war in comparison with it seemed 7 
be the very truth. I have the right to say: What could happen has 
happened. But, you see, in spite of everything, my paunch grows 
fatter. It is so since the time of Mendelssohn, Lessing, and Napoleon — 
I believe I shall be compelled to rest soon.”’ 

After an effort I gave up following his words. The tortured Jews 
and those who became cosmopolite, the warrior’s shoes, the all-German 
officers, the troubadour Susskind von Trimberg and St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, the fungus and Chamberlain, and the students, wearing the 
‘Hackenkreuz, flew one into another in my mind. I wondered whether 
the one who sat in front of me, fashionably dressed, with a smile of 
double entendre, was Dr. A. Has, Editor of the Fist of Truth, or 
was he a symbol of those never-rooted, always nomadic, people artifici- 
ally prevented from settling down upon the land into whom anti- 
Semitism wants to turn the Jews. 


VI 


Marbod Timm came to see me. 
‘You will be surprised,’’ he said, ‘‘ to see me in your flat.” And 
_ his fresh and handsome young face looked confused. 

‘““T cannot deny it,’’ I said. 

“In fact, Gertrud sent me. She advised me’to have a frank chat 
with you one day.”’ 

‘* Please do.’’ ; 

‘Not everything in the German movement is as it ought to be,”’ he 
began. 

** Really?” ; 
__ ““ The cause is good, the cause is honest. But why is it pol < 
to put it into practice by honest means? We have a journalist, W. Kotz. : 
Have you not read his article on Lessing when, at our young days, we 
attempted to compel the theatre to stop the performance of Nathan? 

BNO: said; 

“« He asserts in his article that Lessing’s real name was Levi. What 
do you say to it? ”’ 

“TI? OSchilda! Fatherland! ”’ ‘ 

“ But aren’t you more surprised than that? It is quite improbabl : 

“Yes,’’ I replied. ‘‘1I do not deem it noe zt 
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: =. you imagine that Kotz tried to write for the F rankfurter 
} § and the Berliner Tageblatt? It was when he was getting on 
‘badly. But he was refused ! ”’ 

‘‘ Even there they did not appreciate the beauty of German style, as 
at deserves.’’ : 

“At all events, the whole remains a question to be solved. I will 
| keep silence that Herr von Zeckendorf is again under inquiry for swind- 
| ling, and that they have taken to the lunatic asylum the Dr. Johannes 
_ Borromzeus Rindleder.”’ - 

= It is a shame,’’ I said. ‘‘In past times they would call him a 

saint.” 

“ Why the devil cannot our cause find better defenders ? ”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“In the past it was different,’ he went on. ‘‘ Then men like Luther 
wrote against the Jews. His mighty polemic article, ‘On Jews and 
their Lies,’ is just a prayer-book for a man of the German movement.”’ 

““Luther?’’ I smiled, and took from the bookshelf the book 
Luther's Writing. That our Lord Jesus was born a Jew. ‘* Look 
shere,’’ I said, and opened the place, ‘‘ Our fools have learnt, indeed, 
with the Jews that the one who is a good Christian might also become 
a good Jew. And were I a Jew, and had seen such blockheads to be 
tuled and taught, I would rather become a swine than a Christian.’’ 

Marbod stood helpless. ‘‘ So has Luther written! This way and that 
way too!’”’ 

** So it seems,’’ I said. : 

**T must make you a confession,’’ he began, after a while, with an 
‘uneasy confidence which suited him very well. ‘‘ It is queer how things 
happen to me when Jews are concerned. Sometimes is one of them so 
“sympathetic to me that I think I could have an honest friendship with 
thim during my whole life. And then I meet another one who is so 

-tactless, servile, and arrogant at the same time that I enlist with all my 
heart in the protest : ‘‘ Out of the country with the whole rotten growth ! ”’ 

‘*Dear Mr. Timm,’ I said, ‘“ doesn’t the same thing happen to you 

with the Christians? ”’ 
And as he stood without answering, I added: ‘‘ You see, that which 
seems to you ‘ Jewish ’ in a Jew—the certain servile arrogance, the humble 
"4ntrusion—these have nothing to do with the substance of the Jewish 
nature. It is only the result of the Ghetto, centuries -of hatred, confine- 
“ment and slavery through which the medieval Germany pressed the 
_ Jews.”’ ; : 
-‘< But there must be some real reason, indeed, for the horror that this 
Saation..-. .”” 3 
‘Horror! Nation! There is one Jew to 110 Germans; therefore 
-only a small portion of the population knows the Jew personally. But 
-to one German Jew there are hundreds of copies of an anti-Semitic paper. — 
Re ihat is the source from which the population learns of the Jews. And 
“in addition, the All-German . . .”’ . . 
“You have such a disdainful tone when you speak of the All 
Germans . . .’’ he interrupted me. 
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‘‘Pisdainful? Not that I was aware of it. Compassionate, perhaps, 
You know, at school I was often with sons of the leading All-Germ 
families. Many of them were brave, good-tempered, but ceo 
gifted. In languages, history, and especially in German composition” 
they had to make efforts to keep up their heads, and some of them™ 
have to thank me for reaching their freedom one year earlier, for with 
fear of God and adroitly they copied from my notebook. But it was 
astonishing to what a point they all were very good in sports. At jump= 
ing, horizontal bar, at the ladder and at free exercises they showed them= 
selves upright, strong, alert. These are surely necessary qualities, not 
to be despised, and at races, in military service, make one generally 
useful. But I could never understand why a good performance of high= 
jumping or of an exercise at the horizontal bar should denote the capacity 
for being a political leader. And the good gymnasts and poor logicians” 
who, during many scores of years, debased to their own level the leader= 
ship of German politics are now the leaders of the All-German moye- 

ment. Yes, how helpless might they have been when they happily” 
a pushed the wheelbarrow into the mud, and when the nation unanimously, 
cried out: ‘ Down with the All-Germans!’ And with what relief they” 

began to breathe as suddenly there was found a way out of the claws” 

and the old scapegoat was made to reappear—/ud@us ex machina.” 

At this moment they knocked, and the Wandering Jew came in. 


Vil 


I have been invited to Marbod and Gertrud’s for the christening. 
Twins have been born to them. SS 

On the way I met the Wandering Jew. We had the same objective. — 

“I see the anti- esa movement grows bigger everywhere,”’ I si 
‘““Your seed blossoms.’ 

‘“ Blossoms !’’ he murmured. ‘‘ What does ‘ blossoms’ mean? The 

Fist of Truth has gone bankrupt. It faded ee Look at my ee 2 

He had become very fat, it was true. 

““ But everywhere I can notice... .” 

““ These are the last efforts before the collapse. Imagine—a Ger 
Christian, John Miiller, has written that anti-Semitism is in the 
place a German problem, a token of weakness in the German nation 
_ spirit. He writes that only a nation whose national ambition is in 
tradiction with its strength of will in so far as the problems of th 
nation are concerned can come to a conclusion to thrust upon the J 
that which would be ey a matter of pride for a healthy natio 
__viz., the responsibility for one’s own deed. You notice an anti- Jer 
wave now and again,’’ he said. ‘‘ _That is true. Now the Germ 
- having been in Ghetto for five years only, behave more uncontrolledly a 
§ with less dignity than the Jews after a Ghetto of five centuries. 
is of no use to me. It is nothing but an acute bitterness. I ought r 
to build anything upon it, and when it is over and the German 
recovers from its nerve attack it will be shocked by the thought that. 
eee hundred and ten Germans have hhad such a deathly fear of | 
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| Jew. No! No! It has come to an end. It is really the end. I can 
i pack my things ; now I am nothing but a ghost of the day before yester- 
/ day, and, under the most favourable circumstances, can exist only on 
j the stage. I can resist to the end, of course. I am still the head of 
) the anti-Semitic propaganda, I produce pamphlets, and, by night, stick 
| anti-Semitic bills on the drain-pipes and on the lavatories, but I 
am prepared for the end. I have bought a house in Isartal and have 
given my staff to the property-man of the National Theatre. You see 
yourself that even the Jews do not take these momentous waves too 
) seriously.’’ He went on, after a while, ‘ They do not lament. The 

idea of being seriously angry with these foolish youths does not occur 
to them.”’ 

*“ What do they do, then?’”’ 

““They laugh . . .”’ 

ney...” 

“Yes, they are amused with the lack of talent and the spoken nibblings. 

of the anti-Semites.”’ 

We arrived at the house of our friends. Marbod Timm shook my 

hand heartily, and said ‘‘ I was an ass!”’ 

Gertrud showed us the twins, of whom she was proud. 

“* What are their names? ”’ 

““ The girl’s name is Mary.’’ 

““Mary! Pfuj!’’ interrupted the Wandering Jew. ‘‘ It is Hebrew 
and is derived from Miriam. You ought to call her Frigg.”’ 

** But the boy? You will approve of hisname. His name is Hans.’’ 

“Hans! Pfuj!’’ said the Wandering Jew again. . ‘‘ It is Hebrew 
-and comes from Jochanaan. You ought to call him Teut.”’ : 

Marbod and Gertrud laughed heartily. ‘‘ If the Jewish is so mixed up 
with the German,”’ said Gertrud, ‘‘ who can unravel it? ”’ 

The Wandering Jew was sitting in a club chair—fat, and smoking 
without stop, and murmuring under his nose, ‘‘ Travelling is a miller’s” 
desire.’’? He was carefully shaven, had a little black moustache-on his 
“upper lip, and seemed to be a figure so familiar at theatres, at race 
“meetings or restaurants. 

_ ‘Are you satisfied? ’’ I asked. 

“¢ Satisfied!’ he purred. ‘‘ What is ‘ satisfied’? ’’ 

He turned his eyes towards me, and the remarkable deep light shone 
“from them. He stretched himself and breathed with satisfaction. 

_ Satisfied!’ he repeated. And moving his hand in a manner so 
“peculiar to him he smiled: ‘‘ And why not?” 


“ 
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SIR JOHN SOANE 
By S. M. ELtis 


Sir Joun Soane, the architect of the old Bank of England, died om 
January 20, 1837, and now, ninety years later, his masterpiece 
has disappeared, but attention is once more drawn to the man by a 
remarkable biography, mainly presented in the form of letters addressed” 
to him by his friends and enemies." The author, Mr. Bolton, the pre= 
sent curator of the Soane Museum, has not sought to provide a book for 
general reading in the biography class of the circulating libraries 
This is a book which will appeal mainly to those who like minutia : 
nothing is too small for Mr. Bolton’s attention, and he expounds thd 
most obscure references in the letters by detailed and interesting notes 
together with a synopsis of each of the sections into which he ha 
divided his vast material. Unusual as this form of biography may be, 
it is justified by the result, for the complex character of Soane does’ 
clearly emerge by degrees—the effects of his early struggles, his deter- 
mination to succeed, his parsimony in somie things and his generosity 
in other directions, his difficult and often violent temper, his tender 
devotion to his wife, and his harsh treatment of his two sons when they 
married contrary to his wishes. As in the case of other self-made men, 
Soane displayed considerable ostentation when at last he commanded 
money, and he was particularly criticised by his contemporaries, in 
1829, for his gift of £1,000 to the fund for erecting the Duke of York’s 
Column in Waterloo Place. In this connection it is amusing to read 
the tribute of the intermediary, Lord Farnborough, to that Duke of 
York who had failed alike as soldier and Commiander-in-Chief, and 
who had caused an immense scandal by mieans of his mistress, Mrs. 
Clarke, the lady through whom military commissions and promotion 
could be bought :— 

I had the satisfaction of presenting your magnificent saetueeion to the Duke 
of York’s monument yesterday ...I beg on my part to return to you my 
warmest thanks for making me ihe chanaet of so splendid and so generous a 
contribution to an object I have so much at heart, from having witnessed on so 


many occasions the zeal and ability which the illustrious person who is to Us 
commemorated shewed in the service of his country. 


_ Soane’s contemporaries were very bitter towards him. Only fre 
years after his death the writer of the Soane memoir in Charles Knight’ s 
Penny Cyclopedia® asserted :— 


Eminently successful as he was throughout life, Sir J. Soane was quite as rte 
to be pitied as to be envied, and he is a striking lesson to the world that prosperity 


(1) The Portrait of Sir John Soane, R.A. (1753-1837). Set Forth in Letters 
from his Friends (1775-1837). Edited by Arthur T. Bolton, F.S.A. (No. 13 of the 
Publications of Sir John Soane’s Museum. With 47 illustrations. 16s. net.) +% 

(2) Volume 22, .1842. A few years previously the same editor had given an 
excellent account of The House and Museum of Sir John Soane in another of his 


eee The Penny Magazine, No. 363, November, 1837. ee 
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/may be bitter to the man, and opportunity sometimes worse than useless to 
the artist. As an architect, he did not, with the exception of the Bank—and there 
only in bits—accomplish anything of sterling merit. . . . His attempts at Gothic 
were almost beneath contempt .. . with regard to his house itself, the exterior 
of which is by no means such a specimen of taste a's an architect would be 
ambitious of bequeathing to posterity, though, taken altogether, the building and 

its contents form a monument sufficiently expressive of the character of the man— 

a strange jumble of insignificance and ostentation, of parsimony and extravagance, 
_ of ingenious contrivance in some parts, and of the most miserable conceits in others. 


These contemporary judgments did not take into consideration Soane’s 
private benefactions, and they knew little of the great disappointment 
of his life, in that he had failed to establish an architectural dynasty 
through his sons. For, like all self-made men, he had cherished the 
idea of founding a famous family ; but, as in the case of all famous. 
men, from Napoleon downwards, his dynasty failed him. Nature is 
inflexible and breaks the peerless mould ; no great man is ever surpassed 
by his sons and grandsons, and generally the male line is extinct in 
a few generations. 
Sir John Soane’s origin was humble and obscure. His grandfather’s. 
name seemis to have been Swan; but his father, a bricklayer and small 
builder, was known as Soan at Whitchurch, near Reading, where John 
Soane was born in 1753. Obtaining employment in London as foot- 
boy, or some similar occupation, Soane entered the household of George 
Dance, R.A. (son of George Dance, the elder, who designed the Man- 
sion House). His intelligence and skill in drawing soon promoted him 
to the position of a pupil in architecture-under Dance at the age of 
fifteen. It was a great period of building in London on splendid lines. 
In 1768 the Adam brothers were completing the Adelphi and Lansdowne 
House, and there soon followed the noble houses of Mansfield Street 
and Portland Place. The young Soane assisted Dance with Newgate, 
though his first work was upon that house for the Gurnell family, at 
Ealing Green, which he was to acquire as his own home some thirty 
years later. At the age of nineteen Soane transferred to the office of 
another distinguished architect, Henry Holland, then building Clare- 
mont, where the entrance hall is believed to be from the design of the 
_ youthful pupil. After winning the Gold Medal of the Royal Academy, 
_Soane was chosen as travelling student, and duly proceeded to Italy in 
1778. At Rome he was patronised by that curious survival of a Prince 
of the Church, Frederick Hervey, ‘‘ The Earl-Bishop ’’—Bishop of 
Derry and Earl of Bristol. Thomas Jones (1743-1803), a Welsh 


a 


3 artist and pupil of Richard Wilson, notes in his unpublished diary : —- 


29th December, 1778. Lord Hervey, Bishop of Derry, arrived from Rome 
accompanied by Soane the architect. The next day I left a card at his Lordship’s _ 
hotel, and on the morning following waited in person about six o’clock, knowing 

“his levée to be at an early hour. I found him combing and adjusting a single 


curl which was fixed by a string to his own short hair. _ 
q After his return to England, Soane visited Lord Bristol at his Irish 
ie 


seat in the summer of 1780, and at this date Mr, Bolton is able to give 
some very entertaining letters written to the young architect by 
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Anna Riggs, Lady Miller (the wife of a baronet), who founded the ~ 
chaste and genteel salon at Batheaston Villa, Bath, mentioned by 
Horace Walpole. ‘The hostess received-every Thursday, and her guestee 
were expected to drop their original poetical and artistic contributions 
into “a Roman vase dressed with pink ribbons and myrtles.’’ Lady~ 
Miller had published a book, Letters from Italy, 1777, and Soane had — 
furnished a copy with illustrations of the scenes depicted. The volumey 
was lost with some of his luggage, and Lady Miller voiced her grief at™= 
this mishap with one eye turned upon Soane’s host, the great but wicked = 
Earl-Bishop, in the hope, no doubt, that he niight be secured some day” 
for her salon. Thus she wrote with all the sentiment and feeling = 
sensibility of her period :— 


The obligations I am under to you, Sir, can never be forgotten by me, but of all ~ 
the compliments I have ever had made me, that of inserting views in my letters is 
the greatest. The thought was so replete with sentiment and the most delicate 
attention, that my regret at the loss of so valuable an acquisition affected me so 
much, in the weak state of health I am in, that I was near fainting away, but a 
shower of tears relieved me in some measure. . . . I cannot help envying the 
felicity of your situation : you daily enjoy the conversation, you possess the approba- 
tion and, above all, the friendship of perhaps the most learned, the most ingenious 
and brightest ornament of the age we live in. Long have I admired his virtues 

. may a grateful people, whom he has the goodness to protect and reside 
among, shew their gratitude by endeavouring to imitate the example he sets them. 
Indeed, I believe that the Bishop of Derry has been and will be of more use to the — 
kingdom than any prince they ever were protected by before. 


- But, alas! the days of her salon and her life alike were numbered, — 

for poor Lady Miller, despite the remedies for her health she sought 

at the Bristol Hot Wells, died during the following year, 1781. Her 
young friend passed on rapidly to the acme of his career. In 1784 he 
married Elizabeth Smith, niece and heiress of George Wyatt, a pros- 
perous builder, who lived in Albion Place, on the Surrey side of Black-— 
friars Bridge. In 1788 Soane was appointed architect to the Bank of — 
England, and a few years later the rebuilding commenced from his — 
remarkable designs. .In 1791 he became Clerk of the Works at St. 

a James’s Palace and the, Houses of Parliament. In 1792-1793 he built 
ae and moved into No. 12, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, next door to No. 13, 
e which~he acquired in 1813, and rebuilt for the purposes of his home — 
eee and museum. a 
In 1801 Soane bought the villa on Ealing Green before mentioned. — 
This estate of some twenty-eight acres had belonged to Thomas 
~ Gurnell (1725-1785), the father-in-law of George Dance, R.A., who, ~ 
with Soane’s aid, built the house for Gurnell in 1770. This Thomas — 
Gurnell also owned the manor, with house, of Pitchhanger (or Pitt 
_ hanger, as it is now spelt), on the northern side of Ealing, adjace: 
to Perivale, and this must have been the origin of the strange errc 
_ which styles Sir John Soane’s villa on Ealing Green ‘‘ Pitzhan 
_ Manor.’”’ In an old map of Ealing, dated 1777, the name of “‘ Thom 
: Gurnell, Esq.,’’ figures on both the Manor of Pitchhanger in the nort 
near the Brent, and to the house on Ealing Green to the south, s 
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| two miles apart. One can only suppose that Gurnell removed his resi- 
/dence from Pitchhanger to the Green when the new house there was 
| ready, and that in documents he was described as ‘‘ late of Pitch- 
/hanger’’; and so, when in after years his daughter-in-law sold the 
| property to Soane, the distinguishing “‘ late ’? was omitted by error, and 
the villa on Ealing Green became known as Pitzhanger: but Pitch- 
“hanger Manor Farm it never was at any time of its history. 

With his extensive grounds at Ealing Green Soane was able to indulge 
in those landscape gardening conceits so popular at that time—artificial 
ruins, grottos, Merlin’s Cave, and a Gothic mystery, such as he later 
offered in the Monk’s Parlour in his museum. ‘The fashion for these 
picturesque additions to horticulture had been introduced by Augusta, 
Princess of Wales, and continued by Queen Charlotte, at Kew Gardens. 
To the end of his life Soane looked back with regretful pleasure to his 
“ fads and fancies ’’ at Ealing and the ‘‘ Gothic feasts and intellectual 
Banquets’ he had given there in days of yore. At Christmas, 
‘1810, to meet the wishes of his wife, the Baling villa was sold,? 
and its heterogeneous collections of works of art were removed 
to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where the Soane Museum was continued 
and completed during the next quarter of a century. Sir John 
Soane solved the difficulty, and realised the beatific vision of every 
collector (however small his loved possessions) who knows that eventu- 

ally his heirs will disperse and sell the collections that meant so much 
_to him—by obtaining an Act of Parliament in 1833 for the preservation 

of his museum for the benefit of the public, setting aside for the purpose 
a considerable endowment of money. His last years were sad and 
lonely. The sudden death of his wife in 1815 was an irreparable loss, 
and he was alienated from his sons. There only remained his collec- 

tions and the house he had built for their exhibition. On: Sunday, 
“March 13, 1831, he wrote in his note-book : ‘‘ At home all day, very 

_ wet and dreary, alone. Sorting and destroying papers. ‘ Put thy house 
in order, for thou shalt surely die.’ ”’ 

He left his house in perfect order. Isaac D’Israeli wrote to him 
a few months before the end: ‘‘ Your museum is permanently magical, 
-for the enchantments of art are eternal. Some in poems have raised 
fine architectural edifices, but most rare have been those who have dis- » 
covered when they had finished their house, if such a house can ever 
said to be finished, that they had built a poem.” 
_ The house caused his death. He had removed his bedroom to a top 
attic in order to provide more room for the museum. He caught a. 
chill on a cold January night descending the staircase, which was covered _. 


te 


3 by a large, draughty skylight, and so he died at the age of eighty- = 
: three, in 1837, just as the old régime, of which he was so characteristic 
an example, was about to pass also, at the advent of the age of steam — 


= . 
_ and iron. 
3 


= (1) Happily the house survives as the ‘Ealing Public Library, and Soane’s fine = 
Ts is now a public park. : os 
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HUNGARY AND YUGOSLAVIA 


To the Editor of THe FortNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Dear S1r,—The article which Mr, Robert Machray has contributed” 
to your November issue upon ‘‘ Hungary and Yugoslavia’’ raises” 
certain points connected with the Rothermere campaign, on which 1” 
should like to make a few comments. J 

While it is perfectly true to say that the efforts which have been” 
carried on with a view to obtaining a revision of the treaty of Trianon” 
have caused a great deal of excitement in Czecho-Slovakia and others 
countries, the effect is not that which Mr. Machray was induced to 
believe. The Czechs may declare that too much importance is being 
given to the matter by the peoples of Central Europe, and also that 
it has: ‘‘ led to a further strengthening of the Little Entente in standing 
by the Peace Treaties,’’ but the contrary is so much the case that im 
Roumania, for instance, many Transylvanian proprietors who bought 
land from the dispossessed Hungarians are now selling it hurriedly, 
lest it should be returned to its original owners. Benes himself is so 
much disturbed that, as a first result of the attack opened by Lord 
Rothermere, a number of Hungarian schools in Ruthenia which had 
been closed were immediately reopened. 

Further, the Czech claim that the Slovaks very deeply resent any 
suggestion of a return to Hungarian rule is-purely fictitious. The 

“ spontaneous ’ ” manifestations of protest against the Rothermere cam- 
paign were organised by the Czechs themselves. I was present at several 
of these meetings, and in every instance found a poor attendance, and 
one, incidentally, in which the Czechs constituted a majority. There 
were only 3,000 present at the much-advertised protest a 
during August in Bratislava, and 1,200 and 800 at Kosice (Kassa) and 


Uzhorod (Ungvar) respectively. Taking into account the numerous 


ways in which an unscrupulous Government can create a false impression 
by, juggling with statistics, I have no hesitation in saying that a plebis- 
cite in Slovakia, if held under a strict neutral~supervision which pre- 
cluded any attempt at terrorisation or falsification of returns, would 
result in an overwhelming vote for Hungary. 


: 

: . 

Yours faithfully, . 4 
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manuscripts ; nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps or 
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QUO VADIS?: RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 
By Sir Joun Marriott, M.P. 


Tue turn of the year invites, if it does not impel, all busi- 
ness men to the grim task of stocktaking. The politician 
may profitably imitate the example of the commercial 
world. 

“ Watchman, what of the night?” This is the question 
perpetually asked by those who still look to Westminster 
for encouragement and enlightenment in the hours of 
darkness. What answer shall we make? 

Indications are not wanting that the long night of 
depression is at least ending, and that the dawn of a 
brighter day is about to break. But similar hopes have 
been raised before only to be dashed, and we must beware 
of undue optimism. In the autumn of 1925 and the early 
spring of 1926 there was not only an earnest desire for a 
new spirit in industry, there were unmistakable signs of 
a revival of trade. A few months later all the hopes thus 
aroused were dashed by the outbreak of the most disastrous, 
most futile, and most avoidable conflict 1 in our industrial 
Ory: 

Yet it is by no means certain that even ihe terrible 
ents of 1926 must be counted as altogether loss. More — 
and more clearly are people coming to realise how near we 
came to the brink of the precipice, that a false step in the 
critical days of May, 1926, would have landed us in 
disaster literally irretrievable. Those who lightly en- 
couraged, if they did not directly engineer, the General 
Strike are now in a more sober and more chastened mood, 
and rejoice—none more so—that this disaster was, in fact, 
averted partly by the prudent preparations and firm policy 


of the Government, and, much more, by the admirable < 25s 
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temper, the civic patriotism, and the imperturbable good” 
humour of the great mass of the citizens of this country. ~ 

The defeat of the Communist conspiracy and the™ 
collapse of the coal dispute have done not a little to clear” 
the air. The set back to the dawning trade recovery has” 
been, of course, deplorable; we are back where we were 
eighteen months ago with the additional debit of wasted” 
resources, lost markets, and forfeited opportunities.” 
Nevertheless, as I shall presently show, there are un-" 
mistakable signs of improvement in many directions. 

Before analysing them it may be pertinent to glance” 
for a moment at another dark cloud in a different quarter 
of the sky, which, like the cloud of trade depression, has 
a silver lining. I refer to the disappointment caused to” 
many loyal Churchmen by the rejection in the House of 
Commons of the measure for an alternative Liturgy. To 
many it seemed, in the hour of defeat, as though the pious 
labour of long years had been wasted and high hopes of 
ecclesiastical harmony had been dissipated by a hasty 
decision reached after a few hours of heated debate in 
the House of Commons. [I take a less pessimistic view. 
There would seem, indeed, to be ground for genuine 
satisfaction in that the public at large should have mani- 
fested so deep an interest in the conduct of public 
worship and in the doctrinal teaching of the National 
Church. That some exaggerated fears were excited, some 
unworthy suspicions aroused, and some regrettable temper 
displayed must be frankly admitted. Yet, considering 
the gravity of the issues at stake, I cannot but think that the 
controversy was in the main conducted in seemly fashion, 
and, on both sides, with due regard. to the claims of 
Christian charity. In particular, members of the Church 
of England have reason to be grateful to those minister 
of the Free Churches who participated in the discussion 
both in the Press and in Parliament. | Meanwhile the 
leaders of the Anglican Communion have the opportunity 
of reconsidering their proposals with the additional light 
thrown upon the problem by the debates in both Houses 
of Parliament. Those debates accurately reflected, I 
believe, the prevalent mind of the English laity. = 
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- To return, however, from the altars to the market place. 
What signs 5; a dawning industrial day can the watchman 
discern? 

In balancing the books of the nation’s business it is the 
common practice to pay special if not exclusive regard to 
the returns of external trade, to statistics of exports and 
imports. That is perfectly natural. In unique measure 
this country is dependent for its existence upon imported 
food and raw materials. These commodities can be paid 
for only by the exported products of our mines, forges and 
factories. It is therefore essential that we should bestow 
the closest scrutiny upon the quantities and values of the 
commodities which we respectively export and import. 

The results of such a scrutiny are none too encouraging. 
iasine goods in transit, our imports in 1913 were 
valued at £768 millions, our exports at £525 millions. 
By 1920 they had risen (in a somewhat inflated currency) 
to £1,993 and £1,334 millions respectively; and in 1925. = 
had again declined to £1,166 and £773 millions. The 
total for the first eleven months of the present-year. show — = 
declines as compared with 1925 of £744 million imports _ 
and £84 million exports. Some comfort may be derived 
from the fact that during 1927 the monthly return: of= = 
exports showed a gradual rise, but a sinister feature of == . 
decreased imports is the serious decline in raw cotton 
nd cotton waste which afford the chief basis of employ- 
ent to the Lancashire towns. . = 
Yet despite these figures Mr. A. M. Samuel, M.P., 
en Secretary of the Department of Oversea Tee = 
lared that from what he saw in his own Department he 
ad no doubts about the recovery and future pee 
British trade as a whole. = 


ence SHES a. poner level of prosperity. Nothing, : e 
a has set more remarkable see the seven Jean = | 
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would conclude that we were living in times not of trade 
depression, but of general prosperity. 

What is the explanation of the apparent paradox? It 
is to be found, partially at any rate, in some singularly 
interesting statistics published in the M/imistry of Labour 
Gazette for November last. From these official figures” 
several conclusions of great significance emerge. The | 
first is that in spite of the persistence of a terrible amount” 
of unemployment the number of employed persons has" 
steadily increased from year to year. The increase since” 
1913 may be put at about 1,000,000, as against an increase 
of about 2,500,000 in population. The decline in emigra-~ 
tion is by itself almost sufficient to account for the 
disparity: during the years 1910-13 the average rate of 
emigration was 447,405 a year; in the years 1922-25 the, 
average declined (Ireland being excluded since April ist,” 
1923) to 274,912. These figures raise very grave questions 
as to the effect of social legislation upon the mobility of 
labour to which I have already referred in this Review.” 
Meanwhile, there are other deductions to be drawn from” 
the official returns. 

Perhaps the most significant is the change in the relatiga 
importance of different industries in this country. The 
outstanding symptom in this connection is the colossal 
increase in the number of persons engaged in the distri- 
butive trades. Comparing July, 1927, with July, 1923, 
this amounts to no fewer than 327,000. Napoleon spoke 
more truly than he knew: we are indeed becoming 2 
nation of shopkeepers; the insured workpeople in the 
distributive trades now exceed by nearly 400,000 those 
engaged in coal mining (1,581 070, as against 1 :198,990), 
and the disparity is increasing. The next largest increases 
(between the same dates) are in building and public works 
contracting, which now AS: over 1,000,000, and show 


transport services oa an increase of 49;840, or ne: 
20 per cent. ; brick, tile, cement, and artificial stone mak 
35,080, no hss than 40 per cent.; and silk (includin: 
artificial silk) which shows much the largest percenta 


(1) Cf., eg., ‘Social Legislation and Empire Settlen 
FortnicutLy Review for February, 1927. 
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ncrease of all, 47 per cent., involving no fewer than E 
17,779 persons, . 

_ Contrasted with those are the figures of the industries 

hich show decreases. These, unfortunately, are to be 

ound mainly among those great basic industries on which 

e have hitherto relied to support our claim to industrial 
supremacy. In general engineering, iron and steel found- 

ing the decline is-no less than 66,560 persons, or 10 per 
cent. of the whole; in marine engineering the percentage : 
decline is even worse, 12.8, and, worst of all, in pig-iron 
manufacture, 13.8. Coal mining shows a decline of 44,590 
persons, and woollen and worsted of 20,240, and steel 
elting and iron puddling furnaces, iron and steel rolling — 
mills and forges of 16,440. These are the worst examples — 
“among the twenty industrial groups in which decreases — 
lave occurred, among which it is surprising to find both © 
bacco, cigar, and Se manufacture, and. oa = 


parity the sre area, is 3 coming into its zo) wn 
ain. oie immense Se of our distributive trad S 
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a new industrial revolution is in progress under our eyes; 
imperfectly apprehended, it may be, yet pregnant with 
_ possibilities for the industrial future of our land. 

It is a commonplace of economic history that the indus- 
trial greatness of this country was established by our 
supremacy in the arts of production: wool, cotton, coal, 
iron and steel; these were the great basic industries, the 
profits of which enabled us not merely to provide for 
industrial expansion at home but to make large invest- 
ments abroad. Those investments were seriously depleted 
during the war, and the necessary task of replenishing 
them proceeds all too slowly. We are to-day spending 
too much and saving too little. Before the war our annual 
savings were in the neighbourhood of £400 millions. 
Taking account of higher prices and of increased popula- 
tion, an equivalent sum to-day would be about £650 
millions, but in fact we are saving less than £500 millions. 
Until we can get back to the pre-war standard of saving, 
capital is bound to be relatively dear, and industry cannot 
but be hampered by the price it has to pay for it. Our 
capacity for overseas investment is concurrently and con- 
sequently diminished. In the year 1913 we invested 
£198 millions abroad; in 1924, only £135 millions. 
Diminished saving has meant, of course, the restriction of 
exports and increased prices for the imports which we have 
been compelled to purchase from abroad. 

Taking, however, a somewhat larger and longer view, it 
is possible to entertain and to encourage the hope that the 
worst is over and that we may look forward to the Ne W 
Year with well-grounded optimism. But the one out- 
standing and overriding condition upon which all hope of 
improvement in British industry and trade depends is the 
restoration and maintenance of harmony between the 
co-partners in our industrial economy. As Sir Alfred 
Mond has lately put it: “ By the application of a new 
psychology to industrial relations and the creation of a 
true co-partnership in industry, in production and profits, 
the machinery of conciliation will be permanently im- 
proved ” (/ndustry and Politics, p. 1). : 
_ Thanks, in no small degree, to his initiative a practi 
step towards this end has already been taken. In the last 
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| month of the old year it was announced that the General 


i 
| sidered the invitation from the group of employers to a 
_ joint meeting with a view to discussing, without prejudice, 


Be 


Council of the Trades Union Congress “having con- 

_ the industrial problems facing this country, agree to accept 

_ such invitation and appoint a sub-committee to consider 

_ the most suitable subjects for discussion and to make the 

_ necessary arrangements for a full meeting of the General 

_ Council with those sending the invitation.” The sub- 

_ committee includes such men as Mr. Ben Turner, Mr. 

| Jj. H. Thomas, M.P., Mr. Pugh, Mr. E. Bevin and Mr. ~* 

_ Citrine. The signatories to the invitation represented no 
_fewer than 159 limited liability companies, covering a wide 
range of trade including coal, iron and steel, chemicals, 

_ railways, banking, gas, engineering, insurance, shipping, 

tobacco, wool, cotton and silk, and among them were such 

men as Sir Alfred Mond, Lord Aberconway, Lord Ash- 

- field, Lord Colwyn, Mr. Courtauld, Lord Weir, Sir 

_ Frederick Mills and Sir Robert Hadfield. The discussion 

1s to “cover the entire field of industrial reorganisation and 

industrial relations,” and will aim-at attaining “ the twin = 

= objects of the restoration of industrial prosperity and the —s_—> 

_ corresponding improvement in the standard of living of the 

_ population.” . Soo 

Upon this conference, or series of conferences, great 

issues hang. It is indeed hardly too much to say that 

q these men, representative directors and representative 

_ workmen, have in their hands the future of British industry, eS: 

and the future, therefore, of Great Britain, and of the vast 

Empire of which Great Britain is still the centre. Sir 

- Alfred Mond’s own views as to the lines on which 

_ reorganisation should proceed are already well known, and 
-are reiterated with persuasiveness and force in the volume aes 

“to which reference has been previously made. They can — = 

be very briefly summarised. As. regards the internal a = 

economy of industry he is a wholehearted believer in the 

principle of co-partnership. And he has practised what he 

‘preaches. Of the 32,000 shareholders (mostly small- 

= in Brunner, Mond and Company, no fewer than 


1,300 are employees of the company. In this Review and 


Lae 


sewhere I have repeatedly called attention to this signifi- 
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cant tendency in modern industry and have urged that the 
only effective answer to socialism is universal capitalism, 
I have, moreover, shown (e.g., in the ForTNIGHTLY Review 
for September, 1926) how far we have already advanced 
in this direction. The United States have gone further, 
since in that country it is much more common than it is in 
this for the workpeople to invest their savings in the con=_ 
cerns in which they work. But Sir Alfred Mond goes” 
beyond the mere idea of shareholding employees. The 
well-educated workman of to-day wants to know, and in 
Sir Alfred’s opinion is entitled to know, more about the 
conduct of the concern on which his livelihood depends. 
It is perfectly true that much of the unrest in the coalfields ~ 
(though not all of it) has been due to a lack of confidence 
among the miners in the capacity of the managers and 
directors. How far the suspicion of incapacity is justified | 
it is difficult for an outsider to say: that it exists there can ~ 
unfortunately be no doubt; and it is evidently of the first : 
importance that it should be removed. — If the “ Mond © 
Conference” can take even a first step towards its removal ~ 
it will indeed deserve well of the commonwealth. 7 
As regards the structure of industry, Sir Alfred Mond 1s © 
in favour of what has come to be known (not very happily) 
as “rationalisation.” This he defines as “the grouping ~ 
together of industry in larger and larger units, with the © 
objéct of adjusting the means of production to the prob- © 
able means of consumption and so to regulate prices that — 
there should be a level path along which trade and com-— 
merce could move” (p. 234). That we should have to 
move.very slowly and cautiously (if, indeed, it is wise to — 
move at all) in this direction Sir Alfred Would probably 4 
agree. In another connection he insists (p. 333) that 
competition ” is “the breath and soul of human en-_ 
deavour,’ and he acknowledges that he has come to the - 
deliberate conclusion that “it is quite impossible for 
human beings to control any industry beyond a certain — 
magnitude” (p.314). In this opinion I cordially concur, and 
it is this consideration which must inspire grave suspicions — 
both of “ trustification ” and of Socialism. The socialised- 
_ State might conceivably succeed under the philosopher 
_ king, but who can guarantee the pepe gh the , 
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, dynasty? Trustification or rationalisation would seem 
} similarly to demand a succession of industrial Napoleons. 
Do the conditions of the modern world tend to produce 
_ them? 
- But Sir Alfred Mond does not stop at rationalisation. 
_ The grouping of industries must lead, he thinks, to the 
economic grouping of nations. One such economic unit 
| already exists in the United States of America. There 
you have 106,000,000 of human beings inhabiting an area 
of more than 30,000,000 square miles. It is a vast free- 
trade area; between the forty-eight States which make 
tp the Union there are no tariff barriers, and there is every 
facility for communication and transport. Continental 
Europe (excluding Great Britain), with an area exceeding 
that of the United States only by about 600,000 square 
miles, carries a population of 427,000,000, or 117 to the 
square mile, as against 35. Continental Europe is 
very far indeed from constituting a single economic unit 
—at present. Is there any chance that it ever will? Is 
there any tendency in that direction to-day? Sir Alfred 
Mond seems inclined to answer-these questions in the 
_ affirmative, if only for the reason that the immense and 
growing power of the United States unit will compel 
concentration in the European group. 

And what of Great Britain and the British Empire? 

Relatively to the United States and the potential Euro- 
_ pean dloc, Great Britain is by herself insignificant, though 
with an area of only 88,745 square miles she carries a 
_ population of about 44,000,000. In the event of the forma- 
tion of a Continental bloc, could she continue to stand 
alone? Or would she be drawn irresistibly to the European 
“union? Or is there a third alternative? 

Sir Alfred Mond has moved so far away from the pre- 
possessions of the Manchester School as to contemplate 
the possibility, almost the necessity, of an Imperial Zoll- 
-verein. With an area of nearly 14,000,000 square miles 
and a population of 450,000,000 people, the British 
Empire is a far larger unit than either the U.S.A._or Con- 
tinental Europe—if, indeed, it be permissible to regard 
it as a unit. It is more completely self-sufficing in the 
== VOL, CXXII. < NS. c* | 
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economic sense even than the U.S.A. Great Britain by 
herself is conspicuously lacking in self-sufficiency; she is 
more dependent on external trade for her very existence 
than has ever been the case with any great nation in the 
world’s history. This is, indeed, an economic truism, but 
it is equally true that the Empire as a whole possesses 
resources unequalled and unparalleled. There is literally 
no single essential commodity which it cannot supply. 
The figures quoted by Sir Alfred Mond are in this con- 
nection exceedingly striking. Of the world’s gold the 
British Empire already produces 69 per cent.; of silver, 
15; of tin, 42; of zinc, 30; of lead, 23; of nickel, no 
less than 88; and of rubber, 87. Over the world’s wheat 
production, beef, mutton, rice, and wool, we already 
exercise a large measure of control, and might exercise 
more. But the British Empire does not present a “ united 
front” to the world; “no organisation exists which even 
attempts to co-ordinate these manifold resources.” Con- 
taining “within itself almost every known or required 
material, food, and every necessity of development,” em- 
bracing “a larger part of the world’s surface, more varied 
in climate, more rich in resources and products, and with 
a larger aggregate population than any other economic 
unit that could be created,” the “ economic entity of the 
British Empire awaits organisation, its resources await 


development” (pp. 271, 12). : 


5 
These are words of wisdom, and the wise will ponder 
them. What chance is there that wise thought will per-— 
meate administrative action? Recent experience suggests 
little hope of it. Nor is the reason far to seek. Our 
administration is becoming more and more hopeles 
departmentalised ; it lacks co-ordination, unity of purpose 
and direction. A large Cabinet consisting mainly of 
Ministers immersed in departmental details has neither 
time nor opportunity to consider the larger aspects aa 
policy, to see economic or political life steadily, or to see 
it whole. But this raises a problem of governmental 
machinery much too large for discussion in the concluding 
sentences of the present article. If permitted to do so, 
I shall return to it. eee 
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‘CHANGING FATES OF GREAT BRITAIN? 
: By *‘ Aucur” 


THE most powerful individuals in Europe to-day are two 
_ Americans—Mr. Benjamin Strong, President of the 
Federal Reserve Board in New York, and Mr. Parker 

Gilbert, the Agent-General for Reparations in Berlin. 

The one dominates the whole financial situation, the other 
treats a Great Power in Europe as if he were its equal. 
The mastery of these two men is the palpable expression 
of the hold acquired by the United States over the affairs 
of our continent. 

We hold the view that in the long run the American 
invasion will prove to be a good thing, because it furthers 
the interests of political unity and, especially, of an — 
economic regeneration. But it means that, contrary to | 
what was the case before the War, we may not ignore oa 

the United States; we cannot escape the need of defining © 
‘our attitude towards their growing interference with our 
affairs. Fortunately the theory is obsolescent of each State 
being able to make its decision on this point without con-— 
sulting the interests of the other members of the European = 
group of nations. The idea is taking root that on this issue 
of relations with the United States we must come together. 

t is a case not of forming a united front to defeat an 

enemy, but of framing a joint policy to guide an elemental - — 

Moree into a safe channel. For the aggressive nature of 

the American expansion is due not to premeditation _ 
but to a national growth the like of which the world es se 

never experienced. _ . 

The necessary unity in Europe cannot be achieved — 
without British participation. For Great Britain—even = 
against her will—remains the arbiter of any senate 2 Se 
ettlement. Among responsible British statesmen the Oise : 
eems to be extinct which pinned its faith to a policy of © 
isolation from the affairs of Europe. Yet there are people 
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who, in spite of rebuffs, persist in preferring political co- 
operation with the “cousins” across the Atlantic. This 
notion has its source in the cordiality of some Anglophiles 
over there, and a school of thought has sprung up which 
preaches that the future of Great Britain lies in a detach= 
ment from Europe and in a close community of interests 
with the “ Anglo-Saxon” United States. The Americans, 
it is true, do what they can to destroy this illusion. But 
preconceived notions die hard, and time will be needed to 
get rid of an idea which, while it lasts, renders difficult a 
true understanding with the United States as well as a 
wholehearted recognition in Great Britain of the need for 
a Europe united in dealing with the problem of relations 
with the American creditor. But hidden below the surface 
of our visible life, and unknown to the vast majority of 
people, are mighty currents. Masters of our destiny, they 
shape it even to-day so decisively that we may speak of 
the changing fates of Europe, therefore of Great Britaiag 
which is a part of Europe. 

The list of prophets is closed in the Bible, ang 
prophecies are discouraged by the contemptuous scep- 
ticism of a race the preference of which for a vegetable 
existence is expressed in the motto: Wait and see. Buta 
policy of registering facts as and when they happen does 
not suffice to achieve real progress. The latter demands 
that, overcoming the instinctive fear of the future, we 
should try to distinguish, as far as is given to us, the out- 
line of onrushing events. Looking ahead we discern a 
great change, which in the near future will influence the 
existence of Europe. We mean the regrouping of the 
White Race around the shores of the Atlantic Ocean as 
the axis of its world power. 

Maps are misleading things indeed, and tadigee 
geography is the mother of the worst preconceived notions 
in politics. For the standard maps in daily use make it 
difficult for us to grasp the principles of race distribution 
Out of one hundred maps in a popular atlas ninety-nine 
are the details of the one which represents the con: 
tinents together in their respective positions on the surface 
OF the earth. If we look at this usually neglected ny 
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Be discove? that the lands Lee by the White Race or 
jominated by it are grouped in two blocks on both sides 
of the Atlantic. On one hand is Europe with Africa, on 
e other America, North and South; in the west we find 
Australia as a powerful racial outpost in the Pacific, whilst 
n the east are great territories in Asia exploited by the. 
hites for their material advantage. We see thus a great. 
-tacial dominion of which the United States are an integral = 
art, not because they are European—for they are any-_ 
ing but that—but because they are White. Once 
sualised, the conception of the vast dominion of the = 
hite Race cannot be lost sight of again. It reduces our _ 
otions of geography to their logical proportions. Also it 
tablishes the fact that Europe and the United States 
aa to a mighty partnership within which they =e 


to take into account as a first moral ae on any inter 
ay ae they may set in motion. 


a, and ‘Selends Sealy to. the Southers Soe of tl 
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a blow to the monopoly enjoyed for a long time by the 
route through the canal of Suez: the precursory sign of 
the shifting of the centre of gravity of the trade of the 
world. The growing importance of the Atlantic is con- 
firmed by the interest displayed by the Mediterranean 
Powers, and especially by Italy, in the freedom of the 
Straits of Gibraltar. This, and not a desire to protect a 
few hotels and coffee-houses, is the reason of the Italian 
claim to equal rights in Tangier. Italy wants to be asso- 
ciated with the other Great Powers in the guarantee of a 
free communication between the landlocked Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic. 

The scope of this article forbids a study of the growing 
importance, especially in the economic sense, of South 
America and of Africa. The rich republics of Brazil and 
of the Argentine are on the road towards the status of a 
Great Power. Chile and the whole mass of South ™ 
American States is moving towards an increase in material” 
wealth, the limit of which no man can foresee. British” 
investments in that’ part of the world already are ten” 
times larger than those in China. The new France in- 
North-West Africa, with its splendid frontage on the 
Atlantic, has a brilliant: future. Nigeria, the Belgian” 
Congo, and the whole of the Black continent are being” 
taken in hand and show promise of great things. South i 
Africa remains the source of a large part of the world’s” 
annual gold production. So all round the coasts of the 
Atlantic to-day, under the impulse of the White Race, 
production is increasing rapidly. If losses have been 
incurred in Asia they are finding more than their equivalent 
in new developments within the dominion of the White 
Race itself. 

Great Britain, too, is attracted by the Atlantic. Apart 
from growing economic interests she is influenced by con- 
sideration for the security of the Empire. The Mother 
Country, thanks to the Entente with France and as a result 
of a far-reaching intervention in the affairs of Europe 
through the League of Nations and otherwise, is secure at 
present. So also are the principal Dominions, favoured by 


' a geographical position or by the peculiar nature of their 
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) neighbours. Therefore the security of the Empire 
i becomes a problem of the safety of the routes which link 
up the Mother Country and the Dominions. Ever since 
| the opening of the Suez Canal the chief route for Imperial 
| communications has lain through the Mediterranean, where 
q the British control of Gibraltar, Malta, and Egypt pro- 
) vided the necessary points d’appui for its security in times 
| of peace and war. The presence of a powerful British 
| Fleet in the Mediterranean had no other object. 
i Times are changing, however, and with them the 
/methods of warfare have changed out of all likeness to 
what they were formerly. At sea even more than on 
land. The day of the great battleships is passing. Their 
building continues by the force of inertia just as when 
_many-decked sailing ships continued to be built for years 
after the victorious advent of steam. It is hard for an 
admiral to give up the idea of having a large vessel in 
which he can embark a staff, a brass band, and all the 

_ paraphernalia of his high rank. Yet there are admirals 
who already describe large battleships as “coffins”! 
They are all that! No more stupid way exists for spend- 
ing money nowadays than to build these giants, which in 
time of war will be obliged to seek safety farther than — 
Scapa Flow. In war time the narrow Mediterranean is 
not a place into which a modern battleship may venture. - 
The base at Malta is the last place to which a rational — 
“commander can take his ships for repairs after a battle. 
For, like the head of a nail, it is exposed to the precise _ 
ammering of an unceasing aerial attack. The plane, the — 
‘submarine, and mines of various descriptions paralyse _ 
Malta as the base of an active fleet. As to Gibraltar, not 
‘to mention the difficulty of protecting the Rock itself 
against modern guns, its Gut (the Strait) is so narrow that _ 
ships passing through are at the mercy of an attack from — 7 
‘the coastal aerial forces.. The fact of Great Britain = 
‘remaining neutral in a Mediterranean war will not allow — = 
her navy to ensure even in a limited degree the safety of Ss 
‘commercial traffic through the infested waters. The @ 
position Boe be ene up in a sentence : the Mediter- ee 
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Great Britain lives by the freedom of the open seas. 
No wonder that after years of oblivion the route around 
the Cape calls again for attention. If technical means 
continue to develop as they have done in the last twenty 
years, transport to Australia and New Zealand, even in 
peace time, will be practically possible by this route. In 
war time the latter becomes invaluable. The place to 
which a battlefleet may retire to wait for the moment of 
decisive action may in the last resort be found somewhere 
in the vast Atlantic spaces. But if, as we expect, the navy” 
of the future will rely principally on the seaplane and the 
submarine, then, as a glance at the planisphere shows,” 
Great Britain possesses the bases which will ensure to her 
the dominating position between South America and ~ 
Africa, and on the approaches to the Southern Pacific and- 
the Indian Oceans. At the British Admiralty there is” 
perhaps a brain already at work on plans for bases at St. 
Helena and Ascension for aerial cruisers able to keep 
a-wing for days atan end. This would be logical ! 

We cannot avoid discussing possible warlike events. 
It is true that, fatigued by the Great War, Europe is con- 
scious of the need for peace as the best means to repair 
the damages. of a catastrophe mainly economic. Wisely 
used, this wish for a period of rest may have for result the © 
establishment of a lasting peace. Statesmen are given 
this chance. They have against them not only the pro- 
verbial capacity of the human being to forget the misery 
of past misfortunes, but also the terrible fact that the 
changes which are taking place in the science of war will 
make the latter again an economic possibility. The Great . 
_ War showed that the methods used were ruinous. There- 
fore, in competition with the peace movement the human 
mind set itself to devise cheaper means of warfare. The 
Washington Conference for Naval Disarmament in 1920, 
in the minds of the statesmen, was an effort to make war 
on sea impossible, but the experts looked upon it as a 
step to make war an economic possibility. The sub-— 
marine and the seaplane fulfil this condition. Add to 
this that the Covenant of the League of Nations does not 
rule out war. Indeed, it admits its legality in certain cases’ 
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and under conditions which transform a local conflict into 
a larger conflagration. Naturally, if time is left for the 
peace movement to mature all will be well. But dis- 
armament can be compared with an illness. To regain 


) health the patient must get rid of the illness com- 


pletely. For example, half of a typhoid fever and full 
health together sound as perfect nonsense. The same 
applies to armaments. If there remains in‘ the world a 
single Great Power resisting the general trend towards 
disarmament, the chances are that peace cannot be con- 
solidated. The wickedest enemies of peace are States 
which, like the Soviet Union, put forward for propaganda 


_ purposes impossible proposals for disarmament whilst they 


go on arming. However that may be, the fact is con- 
clusive that not a single Great Power has declared that it is 
starting to disarm completely because it cannot discover 
the signs of danger from war anywhere. 

What will the changing fates bring to Europe? Our 
wish is that they should bring insight to understand that 
in unity is strength, and that in the gigantic economic 
combinations only in unity can Europe find forces sufficient 


~ to resist the formidable pressure from outside. It is a good 
_ thing that the pressure exists. | Nothing is more apt to 
_ bring peoples and States together than a common danger 


and a common need. The danger is Bolshevism, and the 


- services it is rendering to unity in Europe can be already 
appreciated. The need is to find a way for dealing with 
the competition of the powerful American creditor. This 
_ object is all-important, and, pursuing it, Europe will forget 
her domestic squabbles and troubles. 


THE DISARMAMENT CRISIS 
By Hucu F. SPENDER 


Tue League of Nations ended the year 1927 in a blaze of 
congratulations for its handling of the Polish-Lithuanian 
affair. It was justly proud of removing the tension on the 
frontiers of the two countries by persuading Voldemaras, 
the Prime Minister of Lithuania, to cancel the state of war 
with Poland. The effort to appease the peppery little 
State which has never forgiven its big neighbour Poland 
for its Jameson Raid method of jumping the claim to™ 
Vilna did not appear to offer much chance of success. Nor 
did an appeal to the dictator of Poland, who had been 
rattling his sword at Warsaw, and informing the world 
that it was touch and go whether he would not mobilise ~ 
his army, seem likely to produce much effect. The Council — 
of the League was not altogether pleased at the prospect 
of having the redoubtable Marshal Pilsudski at Geneva, 
for the hope of a reconciliation between him and Volde- — 
maras had been decidedly dashed by Pilsudski declaring 
that Voldemaras was not in his right senses. The quarrel — 
about schools. and schoolmasters on which Lithuania had 
appealed to the League was, as everybody knew, only a 
reflection of a state of affairs which, if allowed to drift on, 
might involve Eastern Europe in a conflagration. For 
Russia was not prepared to see Lithuania swallowed up by 
Poland, nor was Germany for that matter, for Lithuania 
in Polish hands would leave East Prussia almost entirely 
surrounded by Polish territory. Voldemaras was at the 
same time told by Russia and Germany that they did not 

| at all approve of his gadfly method of irritating the Poles 

2 by keeping up the absurd pretext of a state of war between — 


4 the two countries. Absurd, because it merely offered 
aa provocation to Poland without helping the little State 
4 Lithuania. The Lithuanians could interfere with the traffic 
—_ : of logs down the Niemen; they could prevent the transit 
3 of Polish goods across Lithuania. But the closing of the 


frontiers was a far worse business for Lithuania than for 
Poland, for it deprived her of one of her principal markets, 


- . 
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4 and her neighbours, the Baltic States, were naturally shy 
| of entering into closer relations with Lithuania so long as 
| she kept up the quarrel with Poland. 
if Pilsudski in mufti at Geneva proved a far milder per- 
sonage than the Marshal at Warsaw, who had lain awake 
thinking whether he should call up his legions. And as 
3 Voldemaras, whose youthful appearance quite sur- 
prised the Council, he, too, behaved quite reasonably. 
But although ready to end the state of war with Poland 
_and enter into negotiations for restoring railway and tele- 
graphic communication between the two countries, Volde- 
maras absolutely refused to have a Polish Minister or 
Eonsul at Kovno. Although Pilsudski was ready to 
‘renounce all intention of infringing the liberties of 
_ Lithuania, Voldemaras was afraid that his small country 
might be absorbed if he opened the door too wide. It was 
_ thus seen that the declaration of a state of war was a pro- 
_tective device on his part to keep out Polish influence. 
- But now that the Lithuanians and the Poles are on better 
terms Lithuania may see the advantage of entering into 
diplomatic relations with Poland. At all events there is 
now a better prospect of Lithuania and Poland living 
together as members of the League should do. But the 
Vilna question remains where it was, for it was specifically 
3 excluded from the Resolution which both parties accepted. 
~ Voldemaras could make no concession on that point with- 
: out being rejected by his own country on his return. — 
 Pilsudski realised that, and abandoned any idea of trying to 
persuade Voldemaras to recognise the right of Poland to — 
Vilna, M. Briand making it quite plain to him that nothing — 
Beouid be done if he insisted on this point. And the 
League, having failed to delimit the frontiers, although it 
tried to do so for three years, may well congratulate itself = 
that it was not faced with this question again. It was, of 
urse, the Ambassadors’ Conference which finally gave 
‘Vilna to Poland; and it had the right to do so as the 
authority appointed under the Treaty of Versailles for t 
delimitation of the peace frontiers which were not settlec 
in 1919. But this does not prevent the Lithuanians from 
” ung that Poland has | no right to esas since, accor: ing 
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to the Suwalki Agreement between Poland and Lithuania, 
its possession was to be left undecided until the League 
determined on which side of the frontier it should lie, and 
it is certain that Poland had nothing to be proud of in the 
way she obtained possession of it, for it was seized by the 
Polish general Zeligowski in defiance of the agreement. 
While the negotiations at Geneva were going on, British, 
French and Italian officers were sent to observe the 
frontiers and to report on movements of troops. They 
were able to state that nothing of a provocative kind was 
taking place, although they noticed that small contingents 
of troops had been moved up on both sides. Similar — 
observers were sent to the Bulgarian-Greek frontiers when 
there was danger of war between these two countries. But 
Poland, although she does not rank as one of the Great © 
Powers, has the fourth largest army in Europe and could ~ 
put a million men into the field. That she should have — 
consented to have her frontiers observed by officers acting — 
at the request of the League is a remarkable testimony not 


only to the good-will of Poland, but to the growing influ- 


ence of the Geneva spirit in international affairs. The 
cynic may say that it was the united pressure of the Great — 
Powers, and above all France, which kept the peace 
between Poland and Lithuania. But may not the League 
claim that it supplied the motive for this concerted action? — 
One has only to look back to pre-War times to see how 
dificult it was to attain to such unity in the counsels of 
the Great Powers. Indeed, their divisions and jealousies 
were the main cause of the War. If the League of Nations 
can teach the Great Powers the advantage of acting 

together, and at the same time convince the smaller Powers 

that they can obtain justice at Geneva, Europe will have 
taken a very long step towards the organisation of peace 
on a firm basis. And although it is customary at Geneva 
to talk of the smaller Powers as being in revolt against the 
tendency of the Great Powers to settle the affairs of 
Europe behind their backs, the smaller nations would 
have no cause to complain if the peace of Europe could 
be placed on a firm foundation by the Great Powers acting 
In unison. Cc 2a 
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The Council was especially fortunate at its December 


} meeting, for it succeeded in advancing the settlement of 


three other disputes in addition to its success in the Polish- 
Lithuanian affair. It persuaded the Danzikers and the 
Poles to come together to give practical effect to the recom- 
mendations which the jurists had drawn up for the settle- 
ment of the long-drawn-out dispute concerning the storage 
of ammunition in the Westernplatte and the anchorage of 
Polish warships in the Danzig harbour. The dispute 
between Greece and the German shipbuilding firm Vulcan 
concerning the delivery of a cruiser which was ordered 
before the War was wisely referred by the Council to the 
International Court of Justice for an advisory opinion con- 
cerning the competence of the Mixed Tribunal which was 
appointed to settle such claims. Moreover, the German 
Government was allowed to appeal to the International 
Court for an interpretation of the Convention governing 
the regulation of the minority schools in Upper Silesia. 
The Hungarian-Rumania dispute over the compensation 
which is to be paid to Hungarian landlords for the expro- 
priation of their land in Transylvania did not come before 


the Council this time. If the two Governments cannot 


come to an agreement the Council would be well advised 
to let this matter also go to the International Court. for 


a ruling as to the competence of the Mixed Tribunal to 


OY a tah a 


deal with the Hungarian claims. For it burned its fingers 
badly in September by attempting to impose on Hungary 


- its own interpretation of the jurisdiction of the Court which 
laid the Council under the suspicion of interfering with 


- the competence of an arbitral tribunal at the dictation of 
- one of the parties to the suit. | 


The most dramatic event of the year was the entry of 


- the Russians on the stage of the Preparatory Disarmament — 
~ Commission. Their proposal for the total abolition of 
- armaments was regarded as a piece of hypocrisy and hum- 
- bug. A Government whose rule is based on the tyrannical 
methods employed by the Soviets, and which proclaims 
~ all the time that the Governments of all other nations which 
~ do not share its view ought to be overthrown, can hardly 
expect a certificate for honest dealing when, it appeals to 
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the world to disarm. And when Litvinoff made the usual 
acid comments about the wickedness of the so-called 
Capitalist Governments and declared that they were all 
responsible for the War, there were few of the delegates | 
in the Glass Room who were not inclined to see red. If” 
the majority had had their way the curtain would then and” 
there have been rung down on the Russian proposals with” 
the polite suggestion “ gue Messieurs les assassins com-| 
mencent.” Such a summary dismissal of the Russian pro- . 
posal would, however, have been a grave blunder, for that © 
could only have increased the estrangement of Russia, 
which is already one of the chief obstacles to a general 
reduction of armaments. It was Count Bernstorff who 
saved the situation by inviting the Chairman of the Com- 
mission to give a further opportunity to the Russians to 
explain their proposal when the second reading of the 
Draft Convention for the reduction of armaments came up 
for consideration. This proposal, which was accepted, will 
enable Litvinoff to take part in the debates of the Prepara- 
tory Commission in March, and in the meantime the 
Security Committee is to meet on February 2oth to discuss 
the extension of arbitral agreements as the best method 
of meeting the demand for security, and on this Committee 
Litvinoff will take his place as an observer. 

This, of course, suits the German book, for they expect 
the Russians to support their demand that other nations 
should fulfil their obligation to reduce their armaments, 


now that Germany is disarmed.  Litvinoff indeed ex- 


plained that he was prepared to support any plan for a 
gradual reduction of armaments, if he could not get his 
way, provided that the League came to the real 
business of abolishing armaments in four years’ time. 
The time limit need not be taken too seriously. A great 
deal may happen in Russia in four years; in the mean- 
time no harm and much good may come from drawing the 
Bolsheviks out of their isolation into contact with other 
nations. Although the Russians may not choose to sup- 
port the German thesis that the preamble to the disarma- 
ment clauses of the Treaty of Versailles lays a definite 
obligation on the other signatories of the Treaty to limit 
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| their armaments, Germany and Russia may be expected to 
g hands on this issue, if no progress is made with 
| disarmament. 
Now, neither France nor Great Britain desires that it 

should come to this; for that would mean a breach in the 
| understanding which was arrived at with Germany at 
Locarno, and which is the surest foundation for the peace of 
Europe. Paul-Boncour therefore admitted the necessity 
of something being done in the near future for the reduc- 
tion of armaments; and, although he made an impassioned _ 
appeal to Litvinott not to undervalue the work of the 
Security Committee, he was ready to declare that the 
Disarmament Conference should meet before the end of 
1928. As for Lord Cushendun, he told the Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission, in blunter language than Vis- 
count Cecil ever addressed to it, that if they did not get 
down to business the League of Nations would in the near 
future be faced with a confession of failure which might 
have far-reaching consequences. He informed those who 
would hold up disarmament until some visionary scheme of — 
‘security had been obtained that although the work of the 
‘Security Committee might prove very useful it could not 
_be pursued indefinitely. For there was no logical connec- 
tion between security and disarmament—a useful reminder — Jaa 
of the British point of view. 3 eras 
3 Thus was the Preparatory Disarmament Commission = 
shaken out of its complacency by the Russian proposal for 
the total abolition of armaments, for it proved a startling __ 
eminder of the fact that little or nothing had been accom- 
plished. In commissions and the Assembly itself the a 
debate has gone on for six years, and the only result is that _ 
‘if the armies of Europe were mobilised to-morrow it would _ 
be discovered that they were actually superior in ste = 
“power to the pre-War armies. The actual number of men 
‘in the peace armies is put at a million less, but it must — 
‘be remembered that the disarmament of the Central _ 
prowets has ‘reduced their standing armies by nearly a = 
million men, and that Russia has half a million men less 
in permanent commission, so that the rest of Europe would — 
appear to aneve increased their armies. The riachineet 
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of war has been immensely speeded up, and the armies 
of to-day are incomparably better equipped in big guns, 
machine-guns, tanks, bombing planes, poison gas and all 
that makes for murderous efficiency. It has been esti= 
mated that at least 500 millions sterling is being spent on 
the armaments of Europe, while the competition in 
mechanical equipment is increasing the cost every year. 
If one quarter of this expenditure could be saved and 
devoted to productive purposes there would be an imme- 
diate reduction in unemployment. The military expendi- 
ture of Europe is a crushing burden which keeps it 
impoverished and prevents the development of its 
economic resources. 3 

Now, the chief obstacle to disarmament is the Continen- 
tal military system, which insists on the continuance of 
conscription and the maintenance of vast reserves of trained 
men, and the British have no cause to denounce the Russians 
for making a proposal which, however Utopian it might 
seem, gives point to the British argument that disarma- 
ment is in itself a form of security. What the Russians 
succeeded in doing was to throw into stronger relief the 
conflict between the two ideas of security—between the 
policy of keeping the defeated nations down by force, 
which is at the back of the demand for the revival of the 
Protocol, and that of reconciling them by conciliatory 
means, which necessarily implies the revision of the ragged 
edges of the Peace Treaties. At Locarno Germany was 
reconciled to the loss of Alsace-Lorraine by being given 
a permanent seat on the Council of the League, while her 
claim to a position of equality with the Great Powers was 
recognised, But Locarno was to have been followed by a 
gradual reduction of armaments, and one of its logical 
consequences should have been the removal of foreign 
troops from German soil. Everyone knows that it will 
be ultimately impossible for Europe to live at peace under 
a one-sided system of disarmament. It will be impossible 
in the long run to maintain in two great rival countries 
such a disparity in military strength as exists in France 
and Germany to-day, to say nothing of the inferiority of 
the German army as compared with its neighbours, Poland 


, 
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nd Czechoslovakia. Fortunately Germany does not 
intend to raise this question at Geneva at present, for the 
French utterly repudiate the interpretation which she 
places on the Preamble to the Disarmament Clauses of the 
Treaty, which in their view leave it to-the Allies to decide 
what measures of disarmament they should adopt in 
accordance with their security. But Count Bernstorff’s 
attitude on the Security Committee left no doubt that 
Europe has not heard the last of this or the claim of 
Germany for the reconsideration of her eastern frontiers 
under the Article 19 of the Covenant, which France would 
certainly deny to Germany at present on the ground that 
this Article is not applicable to the Peace Treaties, 
safeguarded under Article ro, which obliges the League 
to uphold the territorial integrity of all its members. 
But Bernstorff’s wink to Litvinoff, and his reference 
to Article 19 of the Covenant were as good as a 
nod to those who realise the direction which German 
diplomacy will ultimately take. Whatever Italy may 
think of the revision of the Peace Treaties, she stands 
by Great Britain in opposing the French demand for the 
revival of the Protocol. If, therefore, the French and 
their allies insist on a system of guarantees which both 
Great Britain and Italy refuse to give, this must lead to 
1 serious division of opinion in the League. Fortunately 
he present year will give time for reflection, for until the 
slections in France and Germany take place, nothing can 
je done to decide any of these issues. Until then the 
League has agreed to mark time, and if the pendulum of 
jublic opinion swings to the Left, as it is expected to do 
n both countries, problems which seem hard to solve at 
resent may take on a very different aspect. It may then 
ye possible for the four Powers on whose good under- 
tanding the peace of Europe depends, to set out once 
nore on the road to Locarno with the determination that 
his time the question of security and disarmament shall 
e solved. ; 

It may be objected that without Russia no general 
cheme for the reduction of armaments is possible, and 
hat Russia in her present mood is not likely to come to 
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an agreement with the other Powers. But if Russia is 
wisely handled she can hardly refuse to limit her arma- 
ments, if the other nations consent to do so, without being 
convicted of bad faith. Even without Russia something 
might be done by regional agreements on the Locarno 
model in the Balkans, and by the adjustment of the differ- 
ences between France and Italy, and the evacuation of the 
Rhineland, which would greatly improve the relations 
between France and Germany, to bring about a gradual 
reduction in the armies of the great military Powers. There 
are critical times ahead for the League, but one cannot 
believe that the Great Powers, who realise the enormous 
advantages which they reap from international co-opera- 
tion, will not adjust their differences when they are faced 
with the danger of divided counsels on these supreme 
issues. 


cae 


MOTHER INDIA—SWARAJ AND SOCIAL 
REFORM 


= By Sir M. F. O’Dwver, K.C.S.I., etc. 


How small of all that human hearts endure 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 


orpswire’s lines are a timely reminder of the limita- _ 
tions of those who make laws or enforce them. Nowhere 
is the warning more needed than in India to-day. A few 
weeks ago the British Parliament, with admirable good- 
will and remarkable unanimity, discussed the personnel 
and procedure of the Parliamentary Commission that 
within the next two years is to examine the working of 
the system of Government established in India by the __ 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms of 1919. Their task will 
be to advise Parliament “whether and to what extent it 
is desirable to establish the principle of responsible = 
overnment, or to extend, modify, or restrict the degree = 
of responsible government already existing.” : 
_ The enquiry must necessarily be arduous and far- reach- = 
; the results will be fraught with momentous political _ 
nsequences to our Indian Empire and Great Britain. = 
he task is one which could only be entrusted to a Parlia- _ 
nentary Commission, for the British Parliament has re- 
atedly affirmed its ultimate responsibility “ for the e. 
welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples.” It is, © 
therefore, essential that it should perform the functions 
f judge and jury, while the varied, and often conflicting, 
dian parties and interests concerned will have ample 
} ee to oo their claims as witnesses and oa 


i. 
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aroused violent opposition and threats of boycott—as im 
the case of the Milner Commission in Egypt—among 
many sections of Indian politicians. The reasons for the 
exclusion are obvious enough. One of the main duties of 
the Commission will be to ascertain how far Indian poli 
ticlans have displayed, in working the Constitution of 1919, 
the spirit of co-operation and sense of responsibility which 
were taken for granted when that great experiment was 
decided upon, but which have often been sadly lacking: 
It will, of course, be open to them to offer reasons for that 
failure; but in such circumstances to appoint them to the 
Tribunal would be making them judges in their own cause, 
That dle is not uncommon in the East, but it is foreign 
to all British principles of justice. Moreover, as Lord 
Birkenhead has made clear, if Indian members were to 
be selected it would be impossible to limit the number to 
less than a dozen representing the most influential partie 
—Brahmans, non-Brahman Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Buddhists, Indian Christians, the primitive aboriginals, 
the depressed classes, not to mention official and non- 
official British and Anglo-Indian interests. Then farewell 
to all hope of a reasonable and unanimous report! Even 
the genius and personality of Sir John Simon could not 
achieve the impossible, and with at least half a dozen con- 
flicting minority reports before them the Joint Committee 
and Parliament would be hopelessly befogged in the search 
for a common denominator. Meantime, racial and sec 
tarian feeling in India would inevitably boil up and in- 
tensify that civil strife which is already such a serious 
problem in India. : a 

It is not perhaps too late to hope that the assurances 
given to the hostile Indian politicians—the masses appear 
to be unmoved, though Mrs. Besant cables that the whole 


occasions has shown a just appreciation of Indian c 
ditions which his followers in the I.L.P. do not alw 
share), will satisfy them that the composition of the C 
mission is not intended to convey any stigma of inferior 
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ananimous ee Indeed, there are oe eraleauons 
at reasonable public men in India are beginning to realise 
ihis. Lord Sinha, the most distinguished Indian of to-day, 
tated at Bombay (7imes, December 31st) that the Com- 
ission was rightly limited to Members of Parliament 
spresenting the various parties. The Muhamadans of — 
Northern India, disregarding the futile proceedings of a _ 
little coterie presided over by Mr. Jinnah at Calcutta, — 
lave decided to put their case before the Commission; the 
esari ’—the mouthpiece of the Mahratta Brahmans, 
who, owing to their history, have a wider political outlook 
than the Brahmans of Bengal, Madras, and Upper India— 
neers at the boycott threat as “the empty noise of a 
acked pot.” Futile persistence in the boycott will lay 
dian ies open to the =e that they are sub- —— 


ne ss ar aie cause. It would also a the position : — 
f the seventy million Muslims and of other minorities— 
Brahman Hindus in certain provinces, Sikhs in the 
, Mahrattas in Bombay, the sixty million “ untouch- 
=e and the five million Indian Christians distributed 
every eos ——— minorities are fearful of 


eparate Seapainal Siiceiecon conceded tc 
_ by the Morley-Minto Reforms of 1908 
to. certain: other minorities BY. the Mont 
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the matter in a nutshell when he said that those politicians 
wish to build up a twentieth-century constitution with 
materials taken from the Middle Ages. 

The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme ad= 
mitted as much when they quoted with approval the apt 
saying that the Indian peoples are marching with uneven 
steps through all the centuries from the fifth to the 
twentieth. Yet when it came to framing proposals they 
acted as if all British India’s 250 millions, and not merely 
the politically-minded one or two millions, were in the 
twentieth century. They made that mistake because they 
came in contact only with politicians whose aspirations 
they thought it their duty sympathetically to consider and 
as far as possible to meet. Of the masses they saw little 
and heard less. That was also the case with the Joint 
Select Committee. The result was a scheme which has 
certainly not benefited the 98 per cent. of the population: 
who have no votes and no desire to take part in politics. 
But the scheme did not even satisfy the politicians. As 
Al Carthill (in The Garden of Adonis) puts it: 


It was generally -believed that they (the Reforms) had been extorted 
by clamour and menace from weakness, and the question was whether 
more menaces and more clamour might not extort more. ; 


Hence the soi-disant non-violent non-co-operation which. 
from 1919 onwards caused widespread lawlessness and 
bloodshed and prepared the way for the violent com- 
munal outbreaks now threatening the Pax Britannica. 

Flence, too, the threats to-day to renew non-co-operation 
by boycotting the Commission. Pandit Moti Lal, having 
failed to get his way here, tells a Berlin paper (see Times 
of December 3oth) that the Indian people (as if such a 
thing existed) will attain freedom from Great Britain “b 

negotiation or armed revolt.” Mr. Jinnah, not to be out- 
done, makes a dramatic gesture at Calcutta, and says 
(see Daily Telegraph, January 2nd): “ We have declared 
a constitutional war on-Great Britain: Negotiations for a 
settlement will not come from our side. Let the Govern- 
ment sue for peace.” The arrogance of this language 4 


only surpassed by its impotence. 
Fortunately, neither Lord Bee es nor Lord ay 
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3 of the type to bow down before threats or clamour. Sir 
= Simon’s Commission will keep the even tenor of 
*s way, boycott or no boycott, and, having two years to 
jursue its enquiries, will be able to avoid the mistakes -of 
919, and to survey not only the field of politics but the 
auch wider field of administration on which depend, to a 
legree which people here cannot grasp, the “ welfare and 
dvancement of the Indian peoples.” 


= SOcIAL REFORM. 


_ But, however admirably the Commission may perform 
ts work, #t cannot touch—much less cure—the widespread 
wvils in the Hindu social system sanctioned by religion 
4 immemorial usage. Miss Mayo’s Mother India has = 
hrown a lurid light on those evils and aroused unprece- © 
lented interest and bitter controversy in Great Britain,  —__ 
America, and in India itself. The author has been de- 
1ounced in a letter to the Press by responsible and influ or 
ntial Indian gentlemen here for indulging in “wild and 
mischievous generalisations,” and they warn the British = 
public against this “‘ misleading” book. Their letterstates = 
hat “it has never been our lot to read the book which 
ndulges in such wholesale and indiscriminate vilification _ 
‘Indian civilisation and Indian character.” That perhaps _ 
explains why the leading London daily to which the letter 
was addressed did not see its way to publish it. The 
er was however cabled to and published in India. 
“Mrs. Besant, writing in the /xdian of October, 1927, 
des a characteristic attack on a book which shatters _ 
of her picture of a “ spiritually-minded” India — 
ntaminated by British materialism, with these remarks : 


; anxious the Press in England is to save Miss Mayo’s book from 
is shown by the fact that The Times did not publish the protest’ 
by a number of eminent Indians. If India were not a subject 
book like Miss Mayo’s would have been prosecuted for stirring _ 
eling and for being obscene. Pe & 


would attach more weight to Mrs. Besant’s experi- 
f these matters if she did not show herself such an 
partisan. She, in common with certain Indian 
nd British sympathisers, has recently drafted 
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Commonwealth of India Bill for which she claims to have 
secured the support of the Labour Party here. Hence 
doubtless her suggestion that ; 
Miss Mayo’s book has appeared exactly at a time when its publication 
would be most mischievous to the cause of Indian self-government. 

A similar charge was made in the British Parliament bj 
a lady Labour Member. It was at once stigmatised bj 
Lord Birkenhead as “ absolutely false,” and he challengec 
the lady in question (who has publicly apologised to Si 
John Simon for a gross mis-statement in reference to his 
appointment as Chairman of the Statutory Commission 
to withdraw it or to produce the evidence on which she 
founded it. So far she has done neither. 

When British speakers and writers indulge in these rece 
less attacks, it is not astonishing to find their methods sur 
passed in India. A Brahman member of the All- Indie 
Assembly gave notice of a motion—before he hac 
read the book—to prevent its circulation in India, ane 
on September 4th the Swarajist Mayor of Calcutta pre: 
sided at a protest meeting in the Town Hall, when the 
author was violently denounced. The Indian Press has 
been worked up to a frenzy of excited vituperation, an 
many organs accuse the writer of having been inspired by 
anti-[ndian influences in order to prejudice India’s clai 
to self-government. It was doubtless to anticipate su 
attacks that Miss Mayo wrote: 


I should tice it to be accepted that I am not an idle busybody a 
political agent, but merely an ordinary American citizen seeking test fact 
to lay before my own people. 2 


She also stated in her foreword : 


The manuscript of this book has not been submitted to- any member 0 
the Government of India, nor to any Briton or Indian connected witl 
public life. It has, however, been reviewed by certain public heal ' 

‘ authorities of international position who are familiar with the Indian fie d 


No one who reads the book with an unbiassed mind anc 
an eye to the wide range of her observations and to t 
authorities—mainly Indian—with which she supp 
them, can entertain any honest doubt as to the bona fi 
_ of the author. On the other hand, India—a sub-conti 

_of two million square miles wath a population of Ay n 
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Lions composed of varying races, languages, religions and 
castes in different stages of development—presents social 
problems which even the most trained observer cannot 
fathom i in a brief period. Mr. Spender, in The Changing 
East, has well said that after three months you think you 
know everything about India; after three years you know 
that you know nothing; after thirty years you begin to 
despair of ever knowing anything. But Miss Mayo, in 
her survey of Hindu social conditions, has confined her- 
self to matters which are either common knowledge or 
which can be readily ascertained and verified, “the 
common things in daily human life,” as she expresses it. 

And what are the facts which she discloses? 

_ The child-marriages, especially among the higher castes, 
leading often to unmentionable brutalities upon the child- 
wife; the child-births, carried out by dirty, ignorant Dhais, 
in appallingly unsanitary conditions (a result of the Hindu 
theory of the uncleanliness of parturition), causing an 
infant mortality more than three times greater than that of 
Great Britain; the ban on remarriage of widows that 
condemns millions of women to a social servitude little 
better than slavery and makes even Sadi intelligible; the 
callous neglect of female children since the practice of 
female infanticide among the higher castes was penalised 
by British law; the domestic tyranny of the Hindu husband 
whom the wile is taught to regard as her god; the 
arrogance of the Brahmans to the inferior castes whose 
secular and spiritual duty it is to minister to those sons 
of Brahma, the great creator; the grievous lot of the 60 
million “untouchables” whose presence within a certain 
radius or shadow or touch—according to the locality—is 
a source of pollution to the higher castes; the great barrier 
to the spread of primary education because, in the words 


of the Indian head of the Y.M.C.A., “ the social conditions, 


are such that no single woman can undertake the task of 
teaching.” 

These are among the main counts in “the indictment ; 
there are even darker aspects, such as the dedication of 


yirls to a life of infamy in temples, which are local and - 


need not be dwelt upon. 
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Are those charges made out? 

Anyone with a fairly general knowledge of India can 
not but admit that each of those evils is in existence to-day 
over wide areas and large populations. Most of them ar 
general among the higher castes; none of them is perhap: 
so universal as Miss Mayo’s book has perhaps led som 
people to believe. They are comparatively rare in th 
Punjab, especially, as she explains, among the viril 
peasantry, because the influence of Islam and Sikhism 
has tempered Brahman dominance and the rigidity o 
caste; but they flourish in Bengal, Behar, most of tht 
Ganges basin and throughout Southern India. Th 
picture as painted by her is not, however, a complet 
picture, for she has not brought out the brighter aspect 
of Hinduism; the placid contentment of the home life 
the mutual attachment and community of income ant 
interests in the Hindu joint-family which render the poor 
law and the dole unnecessary in a poor country; the ready 
if indiscriminating, almsgiving; the simple, kindly gather 
ings at the sacred tank or temple. But here, again, 1 
must be said that her object was not to paint Hindu life a 
a whole, but to expose the abuses in Hinduism whicl 
require early remedy if the Hindus are to take the plac 
they aspire to in the British Empire and in the eyes of th 
civilised world. A frank recognition of those abuses i 
essential, for the root causes of India’s difficulties, whethe 
social or political, are intellectual dishonesty, self-decep 
tion and the tendency to blame others for the evils of thei 
own creation. None of her critics (not even the Brahma 
author of Father India, whose main thesis is that evel 
worse social evils flourish flagrantly in her own America 
and whose attempts to minimise or explain away the abuse 
she exposes are most unconviricing) has so far endeavoures 
to refute her main allegations. In fact, some genuine an 
courageous Hindu reformers admit, deplore and attad 
those evils, sometimes in language even stronger thai 
Miss Mayo’s. feee 

The only prominent Indian lady who has so fa 
_ expressed her views is Mrs. Saroljini Naidu, last year’ 
President of the Indian National Congress and evel 
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etter qualified to speak on this subject than Mrs. Besant, 
Mrs. Naidu publicly stated that much of the indictment 
was true, and she exhorted those who had the interests of 
India at heart earnestly to set about the work of reform, 

_ The writer has before him a striking pamphlet written. 
n 1926 by Sir Ganga Ram of Lahore, famous alike as a 
great hydraulic engineer, a generous philanthropist, a 
practical social reformer, and a successful agricultural 
pioneer on a great scale. He died in London in July last 
hile serving on the Royal Commission on Indian agricul- ne 
ure, and his: death has been a great loss to the province for ee 
which he had done so much. His philanthropic work finds 
honourable mention from Miss Mayo. The title-page of 

his pamphlet runs : 


Purify your home-life before you desire Home Rule. 

Who will not weep over the figures given inside which show the misery — 
used by child-marriage and enforced widowhood among Hindus? 

Ee the order of reforms should be: 

Social reformation. 

2nd. Economic reformation. 

3rd. Swaraj (or political) emancipation. 


he figures he cites are taken from the Census Statis- 
cs of 1901, 1911 and 1921. They are indeed enough _ 
» make one weep. In 1921 there were 597 Hindu widows 
ler a year old! 11,892 under 5 years, 85,037 under 10 
, and_ 330,000 under 15 years. But while between 
and 1921 the number of Hindu widows under 5 — 
fallen from 15,696 to 11,892, the number under 10 
had actually increased from 94,000 to 97,000, and _ 
der 15 from 321,000 to 330,000. Could there be a more 
iking comment on the failure of the well-meant efforts 
e social reformers, of whom Mrs. Besant and her 
d give such eowins accounts, to grapple with. the 
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pyre. The Morning Post of November 28th, 1927, gave a 
pathetic account of the attempt of a Brahman widow in 
Behar to burn herself with her deceased husband on the 
banks of the Ganges amidst the applause of a crowd of 
5,000 people shouting “ Sati ki jai” (Victory to the Sati). 
The poor woman was unable to endure the agony, and, 
badly burned, fell into the Ganges with her husband’s body. 
She was rescued by the police, but again placed on the pyre 
with the approval of the relatives. Only the arrival of a 
strong body of armed police prevented the sacrifice being 
carried out. ‘She died a few days later of her injuries: a 
crowd of 5,000 attended the funeral ceremony, and fought 
for the fragments of her burnt garments. 

Let us take another aspect of child-marriage. Bombay 
prides itself on being in the van of the social reform move= 
ment. A Bill has recently been introduced in the Bombay 
Legislature by a Mahratta member to prevent marriage 
of infants, as he describes it. There are, he says (States- 
man, October 22nd, 1927) 74,000 married children in the 
Presidency (which has only 6 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of India) under 5 years of age, of whom 3,574 are 
widows. Nearly 2,000 boys and girls were married before 
they were a year old. The number of married children 
between the ages of 5 and 10 is nearly 350,000! - 

A similar measure to raise the age of marriage to 13 of 
14 has been recently introduced in the All-India Assembly 
by a private member with the strong support of the 
Government. This beneficent measure was sneered at by 
a Madras Brahman member as “ giving them marbles and 
tops to play with” instead of their political freedom—by 
which he* doubtless meant restoring the domination of 
reactionary Hinduism over all other classes. The British 
Government, while it has not hesitated to prohibit and 
penalise practices—such as Sati, slavery, female infanti- 
cide—which are obviously crimes against humanity, has 
been slow to interfere with practices such as the abuses 
described by Miss Mayo which are countenanced by Hindu 
religion and usage. Those whose memories go back t 
1891 can recall the violent anti-British agitation, heade 
by Tilak, then the most powerful Brahman in Indie 
aroused by the Government Bill to raise the age of consen' 
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yo 12 years. The measure was denounced as a criminal 
interference with what Hindus held most dear—their 
teligion and customs. 

But nothing better illustrates the strength of the forces 
of reaction than the struggle now going on between them 
land Mr. Gandhi. The Mahatma, after abandoning his 
oe irruptions into politics, which culminated in the 
wicked non-co-operation and Khilafat agitations, has come 
forth as the sincere champion of social reform. Of Miss 
Mayo’s book he writes (in the /zdiax of October, 1927): 


= 


|... While I consider the book unfit to be placed before Americans 
and Englishmen (for it can do no good to them), it is a book that every 
Indian can read with some degree of profit. 

We may repudiate the charge as it has been framed by her, but we 
may not repudiate the substance underlying the many allegations she 
has made. 
and he ends: 


The agitation that has been set up against the book is in danger of 
being overdone. There is no cause for fury. 


Mr. Gandhi, to give him his due, has the courage of his 

convictions, whether good or bad. He has been recently 
advocating in Madras, the stronghold of orthodoxy, the 
re-marriage of child-widows and the removal of the cruel 
doctrine of “ untouchability.” 
_ The local Brahman-edited weekly in reply denounces 
Gandhi’s “ ill-considered views on social matters”’ as con- 
trary to the Hindu sacred books, and adds that not only 
should a widow refrain from re-marriage but should starve 
her body and live only on fruits, roots and flowers! 

Mr. Gandhi had also suggested that Hindu girls might 
be allowed some voice in the selection of their husbands. 
This was denounced by the Brahmans as likely to under- 
mine the whole existing social structure (which is true). _ 
His proposal to raise the minimum marriage age to 16 was _ 
condemned as “a profane suggestion—unworthy of a 
Hindu.” The same journal quotes the Shastras in 
support of its theory that 
women are unfit to be entrusted with freedom of any sort at any time 
yf their lives and under any circumstances. 


Following up Miss Mayo’s exposure of the infamous 
sractice of dedicating Hindu girls to a life of shame in 
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certain Hindu temples, Mr. Gandhi publicly compared 
these institutions to brothels. This plain speaking led tc 
violent attacks and demands that he should retract. His 
reply was (see Statesman of October 30th, 1927): 

If this statement of mine hurts the susceptibilities of some Hindus 


I can only say I am very sorry, but for the sake of truth and of the 
Hindu religion itself I cannot withdraw or modify the statement. 


Miss Mayo has used almost the same words in reply to her 
critics. She may also find satisfaction in the fact that ir 
spite of the unreasoning denunciation of her book ane 
the open hostility of a powerful section of orthodos 
Hinduism, her work and that of social reformers, such as 
Mr. Gandhi and Sir Ganga Ram, are already bearing fruit 
The resistance to the remedial measures already referrec 
to in the Central and local legislatures is waning; severa 
Hindu States (autocracy, though denounced by politically 
advanced but socially reactionary Indian politicians, has it 
advantages) have within the last few months raised the 
minimum marriage age for boys and girls. If only t 
show to the world that their social institutions ar 
not centuries behind their political aspirations, Hindi 
politicians are beginning to realise the necessity 0 
reform. But the mere passing of laws, whether t 
“save face” or with a genuine desire for reform 
will not solve the problem. That can only be don 
by public opinion. The force of public opinion here, 1 
tactfully and persistently applied, will help to wear dow! 
the opposition of the orthodox “die-hards,”’ and if Hind 
women are given the opportunity of making their voice 
heard the reform will come more speedily. At presen 
they are dumb. From this standpoint the great meetin 
of British Women’s Associations held recently at th 
Caxton Hall, which offered their good-will and co-operatio 
in this all-important work, may, when translated int 
action, prove to be an even more potent means of prc 

moting the welfare of hundreds of millions of our India 
fellow-subjects than even the Parliamentary Commissio 
over which Sir John Simon so ably presides. © ; 

Public opinion here and in India may remedy ae whie 
kings and laws have failed to cure. - a 


GEORGE MEREDITH!': A VINDICATION 
By R. E. Gorpon GrorGE 


Tue hold of Meredith over his own is firm. From him 
yyoung love learnt favourite hymns which added freshness 
‘to the woods and made the changing skies more heavenly. 
With the good realities of earth he was so intimate that in 
themselves they told him a secret that took him far beyond 
the bounds of outward things, and commune with them was 
a Sacrament. 

The more fully the body lives (but grossness is not 
fullness), the more deeply the soul learns from living, 
and only when nature has become the sacrifice which 
initiates the soul into mysteries and feeds it with the bread 
of life, is nature itself a living reality. The earth’s highest 
function is the nourishment and illumination of spirits, 
who, before they finally give back dust to dust, will have 
drawn from its riches essences of eternal truth, potent 
in everlasting actions. This is the aim of creation. 


Earth was not earth until her sons appeared, 
Nor beauty beauty ere young love was born. 


A truth so vital is itself one with that it tells of : words 
which unite earth with heaven in their record of exhilaration 
are so much the words of life that those who know them 
cannot but think of them as inspired. That is why from 
those who have once caught his meaning, George Meredith 
commands an eagerness and an enthusiasm which are 
unabashed by clever criticism: for them, his sentient 
creations have features that neither time nor toil can mar. 
Henry James said, to Mr. Desmond Macarthy, “he does 
the best things best,” and the sense of his worth and eleva- 
tion was sufficiently general with contemporary gentus. 
Swinburne greeted them in early days with a paeon, 


(1) George Meredith, by J. B. Priestley. Macmillan; 5s. Writings and 
Life of George Meredith; by Mrs. Sturge Gretton. Clarendon Press 6s. 
George Meredith: A Study and an Appraisal; by Wm. Chislett, Sr.Ph.D. 
Boston, U.S.A. The Gorham Press. 
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William Rossetti immediately perceived them, and a critic 
of a very different order, Charles Kingsley, prophesied 
from the first a great success. Stevenson greeted 
Meredith as the master of them all and roamed the hills 
and levels of Hyéres, murmuring his verses with a heady 
rapture. Wilde in a famous aphorism declared that : “ As 
a writer he has mastered everything except language; as a 
novelist he can do everything except tell a story; as an 
artist he is everything except articulate.” Even with the 
epigrammatic qualifications, the recognition is sufficient, 
Browning was “astounded at the originality, delighted 
with the naturalness and beauty” of Modern Love. Sit 
James Barrie puts Meredith on a place near Shakespeare. 
Mr. Hardy’s lines are familiar: 


He was of those whose wit can shake 

And riddle to the very core 

The counterfeits that time will break... . 
Further and further still, 

Through the world’s vaporous vitiate air, 

His words wing on, as live words will. 


Herbert Trench, a poet whose genius the world at large 
has yet to recognise, put Meredith highest among the 
masters of his century. Hewlett’s imitation in his earliet 
novels was close enough to be sincerest compliment. 
James Thomson found his style “at its best so beautiful 
in simplest Saxon, so majestic in rhythm, so noble with 
imagery, so pregnant with meaning, so vital and intense, 
that it must be ranked among the supreme achievement: 
of our literature.” All these men arrive at conclusions set 
out in 1899 by James Oliphant: “ He raises us into a new 
and beautiful world where every fibre of the soul is sei 
quivering to strange and ravishing harmonies,” and there 
were many equally warm paraphrases of the judgment 
‘All agreed with James in saying, first one way, and ther 
another, that Meredith does the best things best. 

What was remarked of his work by genius is the 
complement of what a succession of remarkable friend: 
noticed of his personality. From his earliest day: 
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Se Stephen, Cotter AGRson: Burnand, Lord Morley, 
d Haldane, Lord and Lady Danesfort, Robert Louis 

stevenson, W. E. Henley, Alice Meynell, Mr. Hardy, 

ir Frederick Pollock were all intimate and all admirers. 

Many of them gave him a devoted friendship, and it is 
from those who knew him best that we get the most 

atimate and therefore the truest account of his personality. — 
-ossetti found in his features sufficient elevation to choose _ . 
m as the model of Christ in his “St. Mary Magdalen.” 
1 leave alike an impression of a nature, vital, generous, — 
sensitive : a friend of devoted affection: a brain of the 
arest energy and strength : a perennial overflow of life and _ 
power and feeling and laughter. Though Mrs. Ross _ 
otes that he was delightful only when he knew he was _ 
iked, and seemed otherwise to be self- assertively 
te though even in his last ue he made the 
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and the result is that, in comparison with Beecombeed 3 
article in the Dictionary of National Biography, Mr. 
_ Priestley’s two earlier chapters are worthless. Mr. 
Priestley has many excellent gifts, and not least among 
them a gift of the management of sentences. Not, of 
course, a great writer, he is a very clever one; his obser- d 
vations are nearly always neat and stimulating, and his : 


style is never faulty. Beauty is not unknown to it. But 
to write on English Men of. Letters other gifts are neces-— 
sary—scholarship, industry, sympathy. We see too few 
traces of them in this book, polished as it is by Mr. Squire 
_ and its publishers. Meredith’s work, it says, “is_ 
obviously without that universality, that appeal on ae 
different levels, which mark that of a Homer, a Cervantes, 
a Shakespeare, or in their own fashion, a Dickens or a. 
- Moliére.” And for this reason, that Meredith “ was nota_ : 
genius of the highest order goes without saying.” It is 
easy to write such sentences; but it would relegate to the 
lower rank Virgil, Dante, Racine, and still more obviously, — 
Milton. To Mr. Priestley the supreme master must be 
= peels s man.’ For most of us eee genie) 1s. a 
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then five years old. That her companion was “an artist 
/named Wallis ” is unnecessarily vague, for his pictures in 
the Academy had already given promise of greatness. 
Mr. Priestley turns Meredith’s “beetle” into a crowbar; 
‘he speaks of Mr. Vulliamy, Meredith’s father-in-law, 
bringing three daughters to Surrey: it is a small point, 
but he should have. made it plain that Mr. Vulliamy had 
four; he writes of Meredith and his second wife first living 
‘near Southampton”: again it is a small point, but it 
would have been equally ample to be precise and say at 
Bursledon on the little River Hamble. He speaks of © 
‘Meredith in the ten years before he published vax 
Harrington “as the dashing young poet who came from 
nowhere and went everywhere.” The sentence sounds as 
brilliant as Disraeli, but the fact is that Meredith’s only 
friends were the Peacocks and Fitzgeralds, and far from : 
living a social life, he had hardly enough to eat. =e 
_ There are other statements, however, which are not 
trifles, statements which would give a very false idea of 
Meredith’s real character. The first is that Meredith = 
treated badly his first wife and his son Arthur. That | 
Meredith, who had a violent temper, had many quarrels, 
all his friends know. He was never happy with his 
father, and the romantic passion which he and Peacock’s 
daughter felt for one another was too soon exhausted, and = 
left behind that tragic vacuity which made him familiar 
fwith the misery he reveals in Modern Love, and which 
drove her to madness. A poem of her own, not without _ 
lyrical beauty, tells how she also could feel: for there are _ 
hints of her own feelings in what she wrote about a black- : 


bird whose mate was shot: 
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anguish, the anguish of rapture changed to sordidness. — 
But however soon a generous heart may pardon her, we ~ 
cannot disguise the fact that it was she who abandoned 
him, that it was he, a being not less sensitive than she, 
who suffered the shame of her unfaithfulness. That 
intimate humiliation left him its long misery, and we hardly 
need the discoveries of modern psychology to remind us 
of the reactions terrible injuries leave on sensitive 
natures. There is a recoil from every association with 
the pain. The heart of Meredith lavished its capacity for 
passionate love on Arthur, and the intense anxiety with 
which he debated the training of a boy found an expression 
in The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, but more merciful to — 
his creation than life had been to him, he heightens the 
sublimity and releases the tension, by exchanging for 
mutual disillusionment the death of Lucy. Meredith’s — 
sensitiveness was no doubt increased by his poverty, for 
Mr, Priestley’s statement that “ during this period he was — 
living comfortably and indulging his taste in good food © 
and wine” is a gross exaggeration. Seccombe gives the 
truer record. So with Arthur. Although the adored — 
boy was never reconciled to his father’s second marriage, © 
the father never ceased to help and love him. Again and — 
again he found him work, and when the young man grew 
ull the father sent him at no small sacrifice to Australia — 
for his health. The letters show Meredith’s readiness to 
forgive. a a . 
It is misleading to talk of Meredith’s pride with the 
iterated emphasis of Mr. Priestley. The son of a 
Meredith and a Macnamara, the unique man had a nature 
with all the generosity and sensitiveness of the Irish, all 
the imaginativeness and eagerness of the Welsh. And if 
we wish to know more of the Welsh and Irish, we may ~ 
read it in Celt and Saxon: Meredith’s was a nature 
é characteristically Celtish, with England pouring in a. 
a vigour and strength, a love of food and exercise that 
ae intensified the Celtic temperament into a superabundant 
| vitality. This is the point that Mr. Priestley misses. 
And for this reason Mr. Priestley is misleading in all his 
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| references, subtly worked out as they are, to Meredith’s 


: 


origin. It is simply nonsense to say that Meredith never 
referred to that, to say that he felt himself “ something 
of a mere adventurer” to speak of him as “the son of 
an anxious and for ever wincing genteel tailordom,’’ or 
to say that he carried with him secrets “almost ludicrous 
and shameful.” Far different was the outlook, robust 
though sensitive, of the author of The Comic Spirit and 
ivan Harrington. He had no reason to be ashamed of 
Old Mel who dined at country houses, and rode to hounds, 
taised and commanded a squadron of yeomanry, who was 
the friend of naval officers, and married his daughter to 
one of them. Meredith delighted in Old Mel and often 
and often referred to him, not only in Evan Harrington, 
but in his talk. His affinities, as we have said, were not 
with his father. An outstanding genius, with the tastes 


- and outlook of the finest of men, he was at home with 


Admiral Maxse and Lady Duff Gordon and Thomas Love 
Peacock. The Early Victorian system of society, which 
shrank from association with trade, which regarded the 
shop as almost equally deplorable with the jail, which had 
no standards but those of the table of precedence, which 
bowed before “ crowned windbags,” survived in England 
till the war, and provided an endless stimulus to 
Meredith’s taste for comedy. He was not, he could not 


be, blind to the powers of his own genius; and being at 
home with the great, he saw through the pretensions of 
- such aristocracy as were merely titled. Sir Thomas 


Browne talked of a “rabble among the gentry”: 
Meredith chastised its pretensions in such creations as 
Lord Palmet or Sir Upton Tomber; in a sense of the 
splendour of the sons of earth, he found genius princely 
even when rising from the middle classes. When we 
become more familiar than Mr. Priestley with the-flight 


-and swiftness of Meredith’s genius, his power to associate 


dissimilar ideas and to retain a consciousness of conflict- 
ing states of mind (for these distinguish him) we can 


‘realise how he could at once recognise the constraints of 


the contemporary social system, and fight himself free 
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of them i in gestures that were both playful and aproanodse 
We cannot separate him from his friends, his naturalness, | 
or his work. In him genius and life were one. ea 
friends figure in his novels, not as themselves but as © 
portraits and compositions of his creation, as much nis 
works as those of Titian and Veronese were theirs. The 
creator stamps his own heredity upon creatures that played — 
their own part in the generative process of his mind. This — 
point was missed by Mr. Ellis in a book which, though g 
fascinating, suggested that Meredith was a copier, not a 4 
creator. It is wrong to say bluntly that he put characters — 
into his books: without Mrs. Ross we should have no. : 

| 


_ Rose Jocelyn or Janet Ilchester, without Swinburne no 4 
Runningbrook, without Maxse no Beauchamp. But a 
they come to us as Meredithian creations, because all 4 

_ creative art is the generation of conceptions, which are the — 
ee intercourse of the mind with that which is outside ~ 

_ That is the secret of style: Style, said Sir Joshua, is — 
‘a power over materials.” “It is,” said Bonghi, the — 
AMesprlita critic, “the life which one’s concepts take — 
within one and which one communicates to others by _ 
xX pressing it.” Meredith’s vital concepts, restless, 
electric, multifarious, are those of a mind which s saw at 
once always more than a single view. 4 


+ 
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Bader the influence of Maxse, and became, on the whole, 
-avehement Radical, but yet a Radical that shared so many 
feelings with the Tories that he might still have said 
nothing insincere if he continued to write for them. But 
he gave up doing so. A mind swifter and subtler than 
Mr. Priestley’s will realise that many people, without 
sharing Meredith’s genius, could never write or speak at 
) all if they did not, at least temporarily, suppress one side 
| of their mind while they express another. It was, indeed, 
_ the fault of Meredith as an artist that he did this too little. 
_ Art stamps on the heterogeneous abundance of life the 
simpler order and unity of reason: but to succeed in the 
arts, or literature, does not, one hopes, imply insincerity. 
_ Mr. Priestley is beguiled into some of these slanders by his 
inaccuracy. He says, for example, that Meredith was a 
_ pro-Boer “during the War”; the fact is that Meredith 
_ tried to prevent the War, but, once it began, he was as 
_ ardent a patriot as any. He says again that Meredith was _ 
- no success as a war correspondent because he took no 
_ interest in soldiering. Lord Haldane could tell, Lords. = 
_ Ypres did tell, a different story. Meredith was keenly — 
interested in soldiers and in the divers arts of war. And, 
as Lady Milner recalls, he had a valuable library of military 
history, from which he could quote with characteristic — 
vividness and precision. : a 
What happens with Mr. Priestley is a hae that 
_ he formed a personal opinion of Meredith, whom he had © 
- never seen, as a proud, foppish, aggressive, dishonourable — 
snob: a man, as he says, who did not share the greatness | 
_ of his writings. Such a view is palpably absurd; but, in 
any case, it would not excuse Mr. Priestley for altering or 
_ suppressing facts which damaged his thesis or inventing 
statements to support it; it would not excuse him trust 
to his imagination or to gossip against the acca 
-Seccombe or of Mr. Ellis. _ ee 
x ‘Without sympathy ‘we can make no ddvincre in Sitere 
criticism. And that is why books written like those of 
ESuiras Gretton and Mr. Chislett atone in- comparison r 
Mr. ey s for what they lack of his bullianee, Wh 
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Chislett’s book, though poorly put together, is a treasury of 
careful study, and will be indispensable to those who wish 
to examine Meredith with the intimacy that he deserves; 
Mr. Chislett laboriously collects much of things that 
Meredith has said, and that others have said about him, in 
obscure places. Mrs. Gretton, who gives a reprint of an 


earlier book which Meredith himself read and criticised, ~ 


presents stilla picture of a philosopherand reformer ; written 


trulyand with sympathy, her book, although now reproduced ~ 


without the brilliant chapters of Mr. Basil de Sélincourt, 
is an exposition that lovers of Meredith will value: it is 
full of simple and nourishing savours; and if, remember- 


ing Meredith’s own taste for the best of food and drink, | 


we may draw a comparison from the table, one would say 
that Mr. Priestley’s meal, prepared with unusual skill and 
Gallic elegance, was like a tomato soup, a plate of lamb 
and peas and mint sauce, a gooseberry fool that, though 


they looked excellent, had by some unaccountable neglect — 


lost that addition of sweetening flavours without which 
tomato soup, and mint sauce, and peas and gooseberry 
fool are sorry fare : the wholesome ingredient is not want- 
ing in the honest meal of Mrs. Gretton; Mr. Chislett does 
not offer us a meal, but one associates him with the 
triumphs of the kitchen because he ran so many useful 
errands between it and the garden or the market. 

There is much that one would have liked to add to the 
observations already made in these three books : one would 
have liked to recall Meredith’s use of the comic spirit and 
to reveal in more searching language what was new in his 


philosophy of earth, but Mr. Priestley has done these — 
admirably in reproducing what had been already noticed — 
by Mr. Trevelyan or Mr. Basil de Sélincourt: one would — 
have liked to trace Meredith’s relation to Richter, to 


Heine (whom he enjoyed), to Goethe, to Peacock, to 


Carlyle, to Turner. But one must at least recall of — 
him what has not yet been adequately recorded on the 


printed page: his exuberant enjoyment of the sports — 
typical of Englishmen. In the days when walking 


itself was a sport, he was an eager walker. He was 
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}a skilled boxer, and took, indeed, the delight in boxing 
) which he makes so-clear in Rhoda Fleming. For years 
).to throw the beetle was a favourite exercise (the strain 
| of it was probably the cause of his paralysis), and cricket 
fcame first in his memories and pictures of boyhood. 
| No one can read his books without a knowledge of his 
) pleasure in swimming. He was perhaps our only poet 
| who was one of the great sportsmen: and the sportsman 
in him was that which puts a gulf between him and 
Mr. Priestley. He had few opportunities to show his 
grandfather’s keenness for riding, but he rejoiced in good 
: horses and in the Derby. Watching the air and sky with 
- the passionate pleasure with which he watches the ringlets 
curling over the neck of a lovely woman, he grew intimate 
with air’s singers and sailors. The swallows rising among 
the osier, the nightjar on the pine, the skylark, the 
nightingale, the white owl were all intimate friends; and 
he knew their ways just as he knew the ways of wild flowers. 
_ Both birds and flowers were nourished in “ the divineness 
of what the world deems gross material substance.” So 
among nature’s scenes, an heroic company of men and 
women start at his word to life; for, in all his quarrels with 
Peacock’s daughter, he never ceased to be a champion of 
the splendour of womanhood. Cheerful and natural boys, 
not unwhipped, keep reminding one to keep the young 
generation in sight and taste “the rapture of the forward 
view.” Inthe National Gallery Furse has left us portraits 
_ of the Meredithian type: “ Diana of the Uplands” and 
those two in “ The Return from the Ride,” who are, in 


fact, painted from the daughter and the son-in-law of 


Meredith’s magnificent friend, the original of Rose 
Jocelyn. But in his glowing gallery figures crowd in all 


the complicated intensity which endears, to natures made — 


vigorous by the mingling of brain with passion, the typical 
~ composition of Donne and Browning, of Michel Angelo and 
- Wagner. Life was for Meredith, as for them, too intimate 
and too thrilling to be finally subjected to art. But the 
less Meredith studied effect in composition the more he 
was absorbed in the things of the spirit. Hus is a noble 
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3 philosophy: and as we watch him moving from the woods 

- of Westermain to the stars above the Surrey upland of his’ 
last home, we see a man who grew so intimate with the 
Most High that he, too, shares a conscious immortality. 
“ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” he wrote in one of his last 
letters, and it is well that his body should mingle intimately . 
in a country graveyard with the earth in which-he found 
divineness; for through endless alchemies it is from earth” 
that great spirits distil their immortal and generative fer- 
vours, and strengthen them with the salutary knowledge 
__ that life is grounded in common sense which, as Meredith — 
so trenchantly said, and proved, it: is the first condition of d 
EEE to > believe. ; 
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THE PRAYER BOOK CRISIS 


| 
By Maurice Woops 
| 


| Great men are not always wise, neither do the aged understand 
} Judgment. 


Tue action of the House of Commons in throwing out the 
measure for Prayer Book revision propounded by the so- 
called representatives of the Church of England in 

December of last year seems to have produced a sense of 
stupefaction in ecclesiastical circles. 

The Bishops are considering their attitude, and will 
publish fresh proposals in the course of the present month. 
So far the only indication of their action is foreshadowed 
in a statement of the Archbishop of Canterbury that the 
measure might be re-introduced again in matter much the 
same but in a form which would remove any possibility 
of misunderstanding. 

If this is really the decision of the fathers of the Church 
they are labouring under a grave misapprehension. 
Nothing like the proposed Prayer Book will ever go 
through the House of Commons unless it is accompanied 
by a Discipline Bill. There was a chance of slipping the 
revised Book through Parliament in 1927, as the Enabling 
Act was slipped through in 1921 sub silentio, so long as 
nobody understood what the measure meant, but that 
chance has now gone for ever. The interest of the average 
layman has been aroused, and he will follow the matter to 
its conclusion. That conclusion is that the Church can 
conform to the established rules of the game as an Estab- 
lished Church, or that it can go outside them by seeking 
Disestablishment. What the Church will not be allowed 
to do is to retain all the official privileges and emoluments 
of an Establishment while organising-itself on the basis of. 
a Methodist or Baptist body in which a number of ministers 
and “pious laymen” and subscribers really dictate the 
policy of the religious body. - | 
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I do not suppose the Archbishops, surrounded as the 
are by ecclesiastical subordinates and by the “pious lay 
men” who are the bane of the Church of England, have 
the slightest knowledge of what the ordinary member of 
the Church of England who goes to his parish church 
fairly regularly thinks of the proceedings which have led 
the Church, under their guidance, into the present mess. 
If they had possessed that knowledge they would never 
have allowed themselves to fall into the successive booby 
traps of the Enabling Act and the Prayer Book revision 
measure, until they are now faced with the alternatives of 


_ surrender or of Disestablishment. Ever since 1921 I have’ 


been trying with little success to warn the Church of what. 
the consequences of the Enabling Act would be. My 
only reward has been a dignified rebuke in the Press from 
the Bishop of Manchester, who shares with Lord Hugh 
Cecil the main responsibility for the present imfasse of. 
the Church. : 

His case in denying responsibility or blame may be put, 
if I understand him aright, not unfairly as follows: (1) The 
Church has done nothing but carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Church discipline which 
reported in 1906. (2) The state of indiscipline and varia- 
tion in Church services has in the present century been 


such that a new rubric of some kind to remove the anomalies 


which had arisen since the Book of 1662 was essential. 


(3) The Enabling Act was fully discussed in the House 


of Commons and was openly meant and understood to 
cover Prayer Book revision. | 

I will take these points seviatim. (1) The report of the 
Royal Commission, 1906. Such reports are not sacrosanct 


in any case. The Bishops have been the principal oppo- 


nents of the majority report of the Royal Commission on 
Divorce and have been the main agents in preventing its 
proposals becoming law—-so that while divorce is becoming 
far easier and more common this is due to the side-shifts 
of legislation and legal procedure and to the suppression 


of Press reports. 


‘However, the Enabling Act and Prayer Book revision 


is nod the substance of the recommendation of the Royal 
» ; , 2 = g 
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#Commission of 1906. They are part of it, picked out to 
‘suit the convenience of the choosers—always an easy game 
Nwith such reports. 

| The Commission was appointed to enquire into indis- 
pcipline in the Church. It reported in favour of a revised 
‘rubric so as to distinguish between trivial deviations in 
‘practice from the Prayer Book of 1662 and deliberate 
)defiance of the doctrines of the Established Church. It 
}recommended that the Church should have a freer hand in 
| dealing with such points without recourse to Parliament. 
_It then went on to what was after all its main object under 
‘the terms of its reference, and proposed an elaborate 
“scheme for restoring and enforcing Church discipline 
against the avowed rebel. 

The Bishop of Manchester and Lord Hugh Cecil and 
their friends took the early part of the report which suited 
their book, whether as High Churchmen or Life and 
Liberty men, and completely ignored the whole part of 
the report which dealt with the restoration of Church dis- 
cipline. As to the Archbishops, they made not the slightest 

“promises in their December speeches in the House of 
Lords to enforce discipline at all. The matter can be put 
in a very succinct form. If Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
were to bring forward a measure in Parliament to enforce 

the recommendation of the Royal Commission of 1906 
on Diserpline in the Church, with no suggestion for a new 
Prayer Book, he would be just as much or as little entitled 

-as Bishop Temple is to claim the authority of the Royal 

-Commission for his proposals. In a word, he would be 

telling just half the truth. When politicians do this sort 
of thing we call them unscrupulous. Churchmen get off 

“with a milder epithet. They are simply Jesuitical. (2) 

No doubt a revised Prayer Book to replace the revision 

of 1662 was necessary. The Church could get all that the 

Royal Commission suggests in this direction from Parlia- 

ment to-morrow by lifting its little finger. What it cannot 
get is an alteration of the Communion Service in the 
Rome-ward direction to suit the Anglo-Catholics—and 
there is not a word in the report of the Royal Commission 
of 1906 to suggest that the Commission recommended any 
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such “Ge In fact, the idea is pach chistes nee that 
some of the signatories were, as the majority Bishops are 
fond of reminding us, staunch Protestants. be 
(3) The Enabling Act, under which Prayer Bool 
revision was in fact thrown at the head of the House of 
-Commons without the House having any power of amend- 
ment, was discussed in two short debates in the House of 
Commons. This may or may not constitute adequate dis-— 

~ cussion of a revolutionary measure affecting the permanent | 
relations between Church and State. That is a matter of 
opinion. At any rate, the facts are: that less than half 
the Members of the House voted on the final division ; 
that Lords Hugh Cecil and Wolmer never mentioned 
__ Prayer Book revision in getting the measure through. On 
_ the contrary, they, as Hansard will testify, piled assur-_ 
ance upon assurance that the measure was intended — 
cover the merest technicalities of the internal administr 
tion of the Church—such as the transfer of advowson 
etc., etc. The House of Commons was simply bamboozl 
y the spokesmen of Hatfield and High Church, who, aft 
result of the debate of lene 15th, 1927, may n 
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part in his argument I reply at once that this is exactly 
what I complain of. People were induced to accept the 
Act by a lot of vague gas about life and liberty without 
be the least realising what use the measure was going to 
ibe put to by the High Churchmen. 
To say, as the Bishop does, that the extreme Anglo- 
‘Catholics never wanted revision is a truism. They intended 
and intend to go on defying the Bishops in any case, and 
were and are purely indifferent as to what the law is. The 
only thing that would interest them is a measure for 
restoring discipline—the last thing the authors of the 
Enabling Act or of the New Prayer Book seem to want. 
For the Bishop of Manchester, speaking at a conference of 
his own diocese on November 8th last, said : “ They would 
refuse to share in a demand for the enforcement of eccle- 
siastical discipline. Such discipline was almost impossible = 
to enforce, and he hoped that their distinguishing feature 
as Churchmen would be that they would not try to 
enforce it.” : = 
_ Why is discipline impossible to enforce? Because the 
very people who shelter themselves behind the authority 
of the Royal Commission of 1906 will not ask Parliament _ 
to give the aesore the powers that Commission recom- == 
mends._ a 
So much for the official case as put forward by the main 
promoters of the Enabling Act and Prayer Book revision — 
in its present form. The real issue of the late momentous | 
debate in Parliament was a much broader one. It was" 
stated in a very blunt manner, and with no thetorical — 
EB nmings, by the Duke of Buccleuch in the House of © 
Lords. The people of England, he said, were not going 
to be jockeyed into accepting this measure without 
knowing what was meant. It was being rushed through 
because the promoters were afraid lest the people should” 
know what it meant. The real question was whether th 
Church of England belonged to the people of England 
or to the Bishops. This rough language strikes a deep 
note which sounds all through English history. It wa 
yken up again in a brilliant speech by Lord Cushen un 
hen he —o there had been no anti- i-clericalism i in Eng an 
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because the State Church had always admitted its sub- 
ordination to the State, but that the moment the Church 
attempted to escape this obligation anti-clericalism would 
spring into life. And this, of course, 1s exactly what the 
Enabling Act has done for English religious sentiment. 
It produced last December in Parliament the strong feeling 
that the House of Commons was not going to be run by 
the Bishops. That is why Mr. Bridgeman lost the measure 
in a few sentences when, in introducing it, he said he did 
not intend to discuss doctrine, because he took his 
marching orders from the Archbishops on such points. 
What the House of Commons of Henry VIII, or 
Edward VI, or Elizabeth, which settled in various ways 
the doctrine of the Reformed Church, or of Charles II 
or of Anne would have said if they had been told that 
it was not within their competence to discuss doctrine 
defies the imagination. As it was, even the effete Parlia- 
ment of George V rose up against this monstrous sug- 
gestion, and responded to it by the most brilliant debate 
which has taken place in the House of Commons 
since I9T4. 
The sense of the majority which rejected the Revised 
Prayer Book was, in a very broad use of the term, anti- 
clerical rather than Low Church or Protestant. The 
feeling was that the Church could have anything in reason. 
But, to begin with, to deprive the Commons of the power 
of amending a measure where it disliked one special part 
2 only, was not thought to be in reason. -If the Church had 
___ proposed the Revised Prayer Book without the parts 
O: touching the Communion Service that would have gone 
through without question, for it would have been reason-— 
able to bring the service up to date in non-essential or non-- 
controversial matters. If we are to accept the Home 
Secretary's view, as I think we may, this House of 
Commons would by a majority have accepted even the 
alterations in the Communion Service had they been felt 
_ to be final, and had there been any real assurance that 
the new rules would be enforced by a new and effective 
machinery as the old rules had never been. It might 
have been reasonable to ask Protestantism to make some 
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concession for the sake of finality and order. But no 
Discipline Bill was attached to Revision. Nay, the Bishops 
had given the plainest sign that they disliked the idea of 
enforcing discipline. When, therefore, the Commons were 
asked to trust to the good sense and Joyalty of the High 
Church and Anglo-Catholic clergy, and to the firmness 
of the Bishops, their answer was that neither these clergy 
nor the Bishops concerned had done anything much to 
deserve a blank cheque being given them for the future. 
The clergy would have been taught that the way to get 
alterations in the services connected with the Sacrament 
was to defy the law until the Bishops once more altered 
the law to suit the illegal practices. And even if the 
promises of the Bishops to take some kind of disciplinary 
action hereafter were accepted, what of future and un- ~ 
pledged Bishops? One speaker in the House of Lords 
was able to tell an amazing and uncontradicted story of a 
bit of mummery perpetrated by the Bishop of St. Albans— 
an act more becoming a medicine-man of the Stone Age 
than a Christian priest of the Reformed Church—while the 
Home Secretary showed that the Bishop of London habitu- 
ally promoted and encouraged the law-breakers of his 
diocese. Therefore the proposal of a Revised Prayer Book 
without a Discipline Act was not felt to be reasonable. 

- As the debate proceeded the feeling of the House 
became overwhelmingly manifest. And this was certainly 
not due to wild oratory or unscrupulous arguments. If 
the House did not feel inclined to listen patiently to Lord 
Hugh Cecil, its most brilliant orator and spoilt child, or 
to Lord Wolmer, it was because they were the men who 
had worked the manceuvre by which the Enabling Act, the 
main source of the trouble, had been slipped through 
Parliament. And besides, these noble Lords represented 
precisely that kind of lay opinion which consorted with 
Bishops or vicars, ran the creaking machinery of the lay 
side of the Church under the Enabling Act, and was 
srofoundly unrepresentative of the average feeling of 
the Church of England. For “the man in the pew Bete 


bace Mr. Bridgeman, utterly opposed to the whole trend _ 4 


»f Church politics ever since it took its present turn. He 
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is in the main a very simple and conservative sort of 
person, who goes to church regularly when he possibly | 
can and wherever he is. He is attached to the old forms 
of the liturgy, which he expects, as a member of the 
Established Church, to find the same, apart from minor 
details, whatever church he goes to. He does not in the 
least want services “ brightened” by prayers written by 
authors whose style is inferior to that of St. Chrysostom. 
He is fond of good preaching, and is well aware that the 
post-war clergy are disgracefully and even dangerously 
underpaid. Considering the doctrine of the Church to 
be adequately protected by the authority of the State and 
defended by Parliament, he regards with peculiar resent- 
ment the idea that he has got to join in a kind of electoral 
dogfight over the type of service which is to be conducted 
in his parish church. He dislikes the notion that he may 
have to quarrel with his parson (whom he likes and respects 
personally), and be asked to sign a petition to the Bishop, 
who will hate him for doing it, asking the said Bishop to 
come down and regulate the vicar into regarding the wishes 
of the majority of his parishioners. In Manchester and 
London he will know in advance that his Bishop will not 
do anything of the sort, and that in other dioceses the 
machinery of compulsion is so rusty as to be quite unwork- 
able. And all this trouble for what? Not for a definite 
settlement of the doctrine and rubric of the Church of 
England as the Reformation and the Act of Uniformity, 
with all their defects, secured, but to secure an “ alterna- 
tive” service which may be shifted about according to 
the whim, power or personality of a vicar, his church- 
wardens, a few fussy pious laymen or laywomen, or varied 
on the promotion of a Bishop. After all religion is sup- 
posed» to be concerned with truth, and truth is neither. 
relative nor alternative. How on earth, as a distinguished 
publicist said, are you to pray alternatively? <a 

Such, in my humble opinion, are the views of great 
masses of Church people, but they are not, I admit, the 
kind of people who go to Church conferences or take much 


_ part in Church affairs beyond subscribing to Church pur- 


poses in the parish or the Diocese. I do not speak en- 
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tirely without my book, for, with all due deference to the 
Bishop of Manchester, my ancestors have been distin- 
guished ornaments of the Church of England for at least 
-as long a period as his have been, and I have been familiar 
: all my ie with the ordinary working of the Church system. 

- However, the Fathers of the Church, for I suppose the 
Bishop of Manchester is right in pointing out that the 
Archbishops must take their due share of the responsi- 
“bility, have chosen to set their faces in a direction the — 
plain man in the pew does not approve. The new policy 
has in consequence received a strong rebuff in the 
Commons, where ordinary views are apt to prevail. 

_ The defeated party have been reduced to the strangest . 
explanations of this defeat. Some people saidit wasdue 
to having only one day for debate. This was, of course, _ 
‘the choice of the promoters of the Bill, who thought a => 
truncated discussion, as on the Enabling Act, would serve 
their purpose; otherwise they could have postponed the 
discussion and had as many days as they liked. The 
Daily News said it was due to the action of the Celtic 
-Fringe—which apparently ought not to be allowed to 
vote on an English issue. How many times have 
‘I read or written leading articles in Tory news- 
papers using this argument on the subject of the Liberal _ 
alliance with the Irish Nationalists, and how many times 
has the Daily News controverted this particular conten- — 
tion? The argument in this case is, of course, silly. Mr. 
Gladstone disestablished the Irish Church with Scottish, _ 
‘English and Welsh votes. All the Members of the 
United Kingdom Parliament interfered—in a most violent | 
ry—with the Wee Frees of Scotland, not even an 
Established Church, and took away from them most of th 
uits of victory they had gained in the Law Courts at 
the beginning of this century. The Welsh Church \ was” 
stablished by English, Irish and Scottish votes, aS 
-as by Welsh ones. There is only one sinister featur - 
the speeches and voting which took place on Janua Yor 
last. It looks as if some of the strongest support 
the Reformation settlement comes from outside the Chu: 
England. see is a curious Gomrenaty on some art le: 
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of Bishop Temple’s, in which he advocated the Enabling 
Bill in Liberal newspapers on the ground that it would 
assist the reunion of Nonconformity with the Church. So 
you begin with a scheme of reunion such as just failed 
immediately after the Restoration, and you finish up with 
advocating certain measures in connection with the reserva- 
tion of the Sacrament which put Protestant reunion 
definitely out of court. 

The Bishop of Durham, who has pursued a somewhat 
erratic course on Prayer Book Revision, and is now in 
consequence its most resolute advocate, threatens us with 
Disestablishment if we will not let the Bishops and the 
pious laymen own our Church of England. The answer 
is as old as that which John Bright once gave in private to 
his disciple John Morley, who was prophesying the speedy 
Disestablishment of the Church by a Radical Government : 
“Make no mistake; they may destroy it from within: you” 
can never destroy it from without.” 

The Bishops and the pious laymen have already gone a 
long way, in the middle of perfectly calm political weather, 
to Disestablish the Church. If, preferring their own ways 
and methods to the opinion of the bulk of Churchmen, they 
choose to take the final steps towards Disestablishing 
themselves, I suppose there is no way of preventing them 
crowning the results of a mistaken policy with a national 
disaster. But there is still time to get back and to remember 
that if a nation, as Lincoln said, cannot exist “ half-bond 
-and half-free ’—neither can a Church have all the freedom. 
of Disestablishment and none of the responsibilities of 
Establishment. 


THE HUMOUR OF THOMAS HARDY. 
By A. Se GARSTANG 


Humour may not be a quality. that most folks Se have - 
mly a cursory acquaintance with the Wessex novels are __ 
pt to attribute to them, but to those who know ihe - 
ardy those touches of drollery that relieve the pessimism __ 
the most sombre of his stories form an essential, and 
t the least engaging, part of the literary personae . 
the narrator. To appreciate the peculiar quality and _ 
pervasiveness of Hardy’s humour one has only to recall _ 
he three distinct classes into which the novels fall, the _ 
ifferent atmospheres into which it is introduced, the 
WwW dely- contrasted a into which it is worked. | 
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live- happily-ever-after order. It is true hata in Fa ar from 
the Madding Crowd faithful Gabriel Oak 1s rewarded in 
the end with the hand of his mistress, Bathsheba Everdene, 
but the villagers are by no means sure the union is going” 
to be ahappy one. On the one hand we have the evidence 
of Jacob Smallbury, “I never heard a skilful old married 
feller of twenty years’ standing pipe “ my wife’ in a more 
used note than ’a did. It might have been a little more 4 
true to nater if’t had been spoken a little chillier, but that — 
wasn’t to be expected just now.” Remembering the 
~_heroine’s rather fickle record one is more inclined to share 
the misgivings on the bridegroom’ s behalf voiced by Joseph — 
Poorgrass and “ wish him joy o’ her.” It is not that the — 
- humour is ever purposely introduced by way of comic 
relief. It forms a part of the life of Hardy’s rustics and 3 
occupies its due proportion in his picture of village life, — 
a picture that would be correspondingly less faithful to the 
_ gloomiest of his realism had it been omitted. Occasionally | 
one nearly misses it, but the eventual chuckle is all the | 
more irresistible. 
_ His descriptions are often as full of humour as the Baek a 
chat of the “crusted characters”; as, for example, ; 
account of the gossip of the orchestra, in their jealou: 
guarded reservation in the Ballers ee the habits 
TS ese in the nave. 


ave: whilst the Nave ine nothing of the gallery people, as gallery 
ple, beyond their long-sounding minims and chest notes. Such topi 
at the clerk was always chewing tobacco except at the moment 
oa Amen ”; that he had a dust hole in his pew, that during 
serm« certain young daughters of the village had left off caring to r 
nything as mild as the marriage service and now regularly studied 
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and with the resentment of the instrumentalists of the old 
régime. I\lustrating the inborn conservatism of the rustic 
mind, we learn that this was not the first time the introduc- 
tion of new methods had created bad feeling. Strong 
prejudice had been aroused amongst the stringed per- 
formers when reeds had been introduced. 


“ Clar’nets were not made for the music of the Lard,’’ says one of the 
fiddlers. ‘‘ You can see it by looking at ’em.’’ ‘I don’t for my part,” 
retorts another, “‘ see that a fiddle is much nearer heaven than a clar’net. 
‘Tis further off. There’s always a rakish, scamped look about a fiddle’s 
looks that seems to say the Wicked One had a hand in the making 0’ 
em; whilst angels be supposed to play clar’nets in heaven or som’at like : 
em, if you may believe the picturs.”’ 
_ The gift of character drawing and analysis, one of the 
tests of great fiction, which Hardy possessed. to a supreme 
degree, requires an amount of personal detachment that 
only sparingly permits revelations of the personal sym- 
pathies of the writer. The characters interpret themselves 
through the action and the dialogue, and the attitude of — 
the author is, mostly, impersonal. But such repression has = 
its limits, and in Hardy the personal factor outcrops in _ 
most refreshing fashion now and then. He was no 
anchorite. How many, indeed, of the really great writers _ 
and poets were indifferent to the good things of life? Cer- 
tainly not Thomas Hardy. One of the characteristic 
features of his novels is their frank paganism, especially in 
dealing with rustic life and its foibles. Turn to the pages “ 
of The Trumpet Major, most humorous of all his novels, _ 

* ~ ’ 7 a 
nd read of the seduction of the strong beer of Hardy’s — 
ative Dorchester of which Miller Loveday kept so ample — 


ne 
astock: 


er on, when the miller, shining in all the fiercenes 
f his volunteer uniform, calls for liquor to celebrate the 


} 
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deliverance of the countryside from the menace of a false 
report of a landing by Bonaparte, his factotum, David, has 
to confess he’d emptied the barrels. 

“ %Afore I went to church for a pike to defend my native land from 


Boney,’’ says David, ‘‘I pulled out the spigots of all the barrels, maister, 
for thinks I—damn him—since we can’t drink it ourselves, he shan’t have 


it nor none of his men.’’ 


Nor could the dismay of the miller, on finding his cellar 
several inches deep in good liquor, have been told with 
more graphic humour by any man. g 

Again, how happily, in a sentence, he hits off for you 
the picture of the professional waiter, Ethelberta’s father, 
Chickerel (delightful .cognomen!), ruled at home by a 
martinet of a wife, when Ethelberta suggests it is time 
he retired. Her mother knows better. 

‘He'll never give up his present way of life, it has grown up to be a 


part of his nature. Poor man, he never feels at home except in somebody 
else’s house, and is nervous and quite a stranger in his own.”” 


The description of the wounded pride of the organ- 
blower at Melchester Cathedral because of his fancied 
slighting by Julian, the organist, is another delicious bit 
of character drawing in the same book. . 


“* T never seed such a man as Mr. Julian is. He'll meet me anywhere 
out of doors and never wink or nod. I don’t find fault, but you’d hardly 
expect it, seeing how I play the same instrument as he do himself, and 
have done it for so many years longer than he. How I have indulged 
that man, too! If ’tis Pedals for two martel hours of practice I never 
complain; and he has plenty of vagaries. When ’tis hot summer weather 
there’s nothing will do for him but Choir, Great and Swell altogether, 
till your face is in a vapour; and on a frosty winter night he’ll keep me 
there while he tweedles upon the Twelfth and Sixteenth till my arms be 
scrammed for want of motion. And never speak a word out of doors.” 3 


. 


How many other happy examples may one not discover 
in almost any chapter one may chance to light upon! One 
recalls two final examples, each from the opening pages 
of the most tragic of the novels. Here is Timothy Fair- 
way’s comparison of the social values of weddings and 
funerals. d 

You be bound to dance at Christmas because ’tis the time o’ year; yo 


must dance at weddings, because ’tis the time o’ life. At christeni 
folk will even smuggle in a reel or two, if ’tis no further on than. 
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first or second chiel. And this not namin’ the songs you’ve got to 
Bing. . . . For my part I like a good hearty funeral as well as anything. 
You've as splendid victuals and drink as at other parties, and even better. 
(And it don’t wear your legs to stumps in talking over a poor fellow’s 
lways as it do to stand up in hornpipes. 


Zéss opens with the entertaining encounter of Parson 
Tringham, the antiquary, and John Durbeyfield, the 
tinerant hawker. The parson tells John of the knightly 
ancestors buried in Kingsbere Churchyard he believes 
him to be descended from. The sequel is the one which 
naturally follows such a “heady ” revelation to an already 
partially intoxicated man. John boasts to the first yokel 
he meets, “ There’s not a man in the county o’ South 
Wessex that’s got grander and nobler skillentons in his 
family than I,” and orders him to call at “ The Pure Drop 
Inn” and tell the landlord to send a horse and carriage 
to take him home, while his wife is to be requested to pre- 
pare a sumptuous repast—of which detailed injunctions 
are given—all the inevitable consequence of such exalting 
tidings. | | 

The Mayor of Casterbridge contains the picaresque 
disquisition on bridge-loungers side by side with the mor- 
dant cynicism of the reflections on the obstacle to the 
reform of the erstwhile Mayor, as of other victims of 
malignant Fate, “the ingenious machinery contrived by 
the Gods for reducing human possibilities of amelioration 
0 a minimum—which arranges that the wisdom to do shall 
some pari passu with the departure of the zest for doing.” 
Tragedy and humour, pathos and tranquillity, are 
ningled together with the craftsmanship of a master hand. 
A sense of humour is.an integral constituent of the genius. 
yf all great tragedians. Hardy shares it with the greatest 
sf those Immortals whose ranks he has joined. 


} 
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A BUDGET OF LITERARY LETPEKS 


Part I 
By W. ForBEes GRAY 


For more than seventy years there has been in the custody 
of the Board of Trustees for the National Galleries of 
Scotland a notable collection of holograph letters of his- 
torical personages. The collection originally belonged 
to an Edinburgh bookseller, W. F. Watson, who was inti- 
mate with not a few eminent men of letters of the early 
Victorian period. Watson spent a lifetime in acquiring 
specimens of the correspondence of celebrities of his own 
time and of earlier periods. He threw a wide net and was 
rewarded with an abundant harvest, his collection ulti- 
mately including several thousands of letters fished from 
all quarters—literary, social, political, artistic. The Wat- 
son collection is particularly rich in letters -illustrative of 
the literary history of England during the eighteenth 
century and the earlier part of the nineteenth. This por- 
tion of the correspondence I have examined, and, through 
the courtesy of the Board of Trustees, have made tran- 
scripts of those letters which have never been published 
and which appear to be of public interest. In this article 
_ I propose to present a selection, and to explain, wherever 
possible, the circumstances in which they were written. 


I 


There is at least appropriateness in beginning the selec- 

‘Bs tion with an epistle of that prince of English letter-writers, 
_____ Horace Walpole. When Peter Cunningham gave to the 
“Sem world (1857-9) his magnificent edition of Walpole’s corre- 
AZ spondence in nine large octavo volumes he expressed the 
view (as well he might) that no additions of any con- 
sequence would afterwards be made to the thousands o 
letters which his untiring industry had brought together 
But Walpole was so prodigious a correspondent t 
Cunningham, with all his vigilance, did not reap the f 


i] 
x 
s 
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arvest. Since his day many notable letters of Walpole 
ave been published, and from the Watson collection I am 
ble to add one more, which recalls Strawberry Hill (that 
perfect Paphos,” Walpole called it) and its celebrated 
rinting press. In 1783 George Colman, the elder, pro- 
uced a translation of Horace’s Art of Poetry, in which 
€ propounded a theory concerning the poem which won 
1¢ approval of Walpole, to whom he had sent a copy. 
‘he gift was not forgotten, for two years later, when there 
sued from the private press at Strawberry Hill the Essay 
wz Modern Gardening, done into French by the Duc de 
livernois,’ a copy was straightway despatched to Colman, 
gether with the following letter :— 


Strawberry Hill, Sept. 19, 1785. 

Si1r,—I beg your acceptance of a little work just printed here; and I 
fer,it as a token of my gratitude, not as pretending to pay you for your 
st present—a translation, however excellent, from a very inferior Horace 
ould be a most inadequate return; but there is so much merit in the 
closed version, the language is so pure, and the imitations of our poets 
) extraordinary, so much more faithfull and harmonious than I thought 
ie French tongue could achieve, that I flatter myself you will excuse my 
oubling you with an old performance of my own, when newly dressed 
y a Master-hand. As, too, there are not a great many copies printed, 
id those only for presents, I have particular pleasure in making you one 
the earliest compliments, and am, Sir, Yr. most obliged and obed. 
imble Sert., Horack WALPOLE. 


Biographical material concerning Tobias Smollett is 
one too plentiful, and it was with unfeigned delight that 
unearthed a long and extremely interesting letter by his 
idow—the Creole beauty with whom the novelist became 
aamoured during his stay in Jamaica. Anne Lascelles, 
; she was then, was a Kingston heiress who became 
mollett’s wife soon after his return to England. After 
ie novelist’s death Mrs. Smollett continued to live at 
eghorn, and it is evident from the letter before me that 
er circumstances were sadly reduced. The epistle is— 
ated May 28th, 1773, and is addressed to a “ Mr. Hamil-- 


nm,” “a true Friend to the Deceased.” Commissary 


a> 


mollett, to whom Mrs. Smollett, at the beginning of her 

tter, expresses gratitude for “ friendly care and attention 

(2) “The Duc de Nivernois (the French Ambassador) called here the 

her day. . .. I cannot say he flattered me much, or was much struck 
Strawberry.’”-—Walpole to Mann, April goth, 1763. 

5S i 


As originally planned, this colossal work was to consist of 
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in accomodating (sic) with Mr. Telfer, so much to my 
advantage,” was the cousin of the novelist. He was laird 
of Bonhill, the family property close to the banks of Loch 
Lomond, to which Smollett, had he lived four years longer, 
would have succeeded, together with an income of £1,000 
a year. Instead, Bonhill passed to the novelist’s sister, 
Mrs. Telfer, the mother of the “ Telfer” alluded to in the 
letter: Smollett’s widow had an allowance from the Bon- 
hill family, but, judging from her pathetic appeal, it did 
not amount to much. 

After acknowledging Commissary Smollett’s kindness, 
the writer of the letter makes a request for “ amusing books 
and a few plays” from Mr. Telfer’s “very good library,” 
compliance with which she will esteem “a very singular 
mark of his (Telfer’s) regard to his Deceased Uncle” (the 
novelist). Then she adds :— 

I have all Mr. Smollett’s romances except ‘‘perigreen (sic) Pickle,” 
which I shall be obliged to him for. I have ‘‘tom Jones ’’ and “ Joseph 
Andrew/(s) ’? with a small collection of ‘‘ Don Quixote.”? These are the 
whole of Amusing Books we brought from England. For the others that 
are Folios, I intend to send them with the First ‘‘ Universal History,” 
the first good oportunity. . . . I would not have taken the Liberty to ask 
any of the Books were I in a part of the world that could supply me; 
but that is impossible, and I find it very Dull for want of something to 
amuse me. .. . You may perhaps be surprised to find so few (books) sent 
you, but if you Recollect that Mr. Smollett sent you all he brought from 
Bath, keeping only a very small quantity. He even would not permit me 
to bring any plays with me. What was his reason I know not. I remem- 
ber he changed some of the Annual Register that were not Compleat with 


a Gentleman who was. going to Rome, for a Set of Italian Plays, which I 
have not sent as they are in a different Language. 


Mrs. Smollett also retained Aviosto, “as it is part in 
Italian and of no Consequence,” though, curiously enough, 
she sold annotated copies of Goldoni after her husband’s 
death. Further on, she refers to Smollett’s share in the 
production of The Modern Part of a Universal History. 


forty-two octavo volumes, “compiled from Original 
Writers.” Smollett arranged to contribute histories o 
France, Italy, and Germany, but how far he proceedes 
with this hackwork is not definitely known. Even hi: 
widow was in ignorance, as she herself confesses. “ M1 
Smollett work’d on the Universal History 3 months Q 


i. % 
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Lucca besides what he did here (z.e., Leghorn), but as he 
never would suffer any one to come near his Books, I 
never had any oportunity to find out what parts he wrote 


3 


on. 

Towards the close of her letter Mrs. Smollett makes a 
touching appeal for the erection of a memorial over her 
husband’s grave at Leghorn. Commissary Smollett had 
promised to rear a monument at Leven in the vicinity of 
the novelist’s birthplace, but she thought te memorial 
should be where his body lay. 


_ Amid the many causes of uneasiness, I have the particular one, to reflect. 
that my Dear Smollett has never yet had a monument rais’d up to his 
memory, which in this Country [i.e., Italy] is Look’d at with astonish- 
ment, the more so as his Bapetstion. was so well known. I really think 
it would be a very trifling expense to his Cousin (i.e., Commissary Smollett) 
or Nephew (i.e., Alexander Telfer) to do it for him. God knows I am very 
little able to Spend, but if you think none of them will give that last mark 
of regard to so worthy a Relation, I shall at all events Do the best in 
my power. ... I have not among so Many Friends any one who has 
wrote an epitaph to his memory. Let me beg, Sir, as a true Friend to the 
Deceased, try what you can do with all speed, aS it is the Dayly Chatt, 
why it has been so Long Deferr’d. The Commissary wrote me he would _ 
put up a pile near Leven, but still that does_not answer, for where his 
body lies, there certainly ought to be the Chief Monument, The expence 
will be about 40 Guineas, a very poor sum to those who have large Estates. 


Mrs. Smollett’s appeal for the erection of a worthy 
monument in the English cemetery in the Via degli Elise — 
at Leghorn met with no response. In the end she reared, 
out of her straitened means, a plain stone, for which the ~ 
Beasts friend and countryman, Dr. John Armstrong, _ 
composed a Latin epitaph. Regarding the Scottish _ & 

Be nisrial, Commissary Smollett was as good as his word, 
for i in 1775 Smollett’s widow had the satisfaction of learn- 
ing that he had erected on the banks of the Leven a tall © 
“uscan column, which still attracts tourists as they journey 
o Loch Lomond. Probably, too, she was gratified with esse 
inscription, which was revised and i in part written by Dr. 
ohnson. — Be ree og a ee ges ee aA 
| iL wee 


1 ane Py tea. Boe of Coleridge’ s career, especially ‘ 
is connection with the Cowrier, is emphasised in a letter 
dressed to Mudford, one of the editors of that journal. 
may be gecaiteg that oF aes s connection with the | 


ai | 
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Courier was of long standing. In its columns appeared 
some of his verse, many miscellaneous articles, and a serie 
of communications on the struggles of the Spaniards 
against their French oppressors. The epistle to Mudfore 
is undated, but from its contents one learns inferential] 
that it was written about the year 1818 when the poet was 
residing with Gillman at Highgate and was delivering his 
last series of lectures in Fetter Lane to crowded ane 
sympathetic audiences. Coleridge expresses a “strong 
desire to pass an hour ¢é¢e-a-téte with Mudford,” in ordei 
that he may know what “the Tone in domestic Politics 1: 
which the Courier wishes to adopt.” The poet ther 
proceeds :-— | 


Under the term, domestic Politics, I include the following as the mail 
points. 1. The Poor Laws and the State of the Laborers (sic), agricultura 
and manufacturing, at large. 2. The Education of this class. 3. Th 
necessity of a corresponding Education of the Higher and Middle classes 
the practicability and admirable results of which are no longer a disput 
able thing since the decisive success of the experiment at the Charte 
House, which has surprised the most sanguine expectations, and made ; 
deep impression at Cambridge. 4. The state of the punitive Laws, | 
subject which the publication of Sir J Romilly’s Notes’ will soon (it 1 
probable) bring before the Public. For myself, I cannot agree wholl 
either with Sir J Romilly on the one side, or with the Paleyians on th 
other. Both appear to me to have taken a shallow ground for thei 
opinions. 5. The existing state of the Press. 6. The institution, purposes 
and influences of the Jury. My opinion you may gather from an answe 
I made a few days ago to a gentleman, who entitled it “‘the blessed institu 
tion of the Jury.’ Rather, Sir! (I reply) the blessed country in whic 
such an institution is compatible with Justice and good government 
Remove certain high privileges peculiar to England, and I do not hesitat 
. to say that a greater curse could scarcely be inflicted on a country than ou 


present Trials by Jury. 7. (Should it be again forced upon your attention 
the Catholic Question. 


Having enunciated his political creed, Colerida 
continues :— : 
Were I now in the 25th year of my age, and im health, I should not fe 
: the success of any Paper prudently managed in the ordinaries of a Pape 
which should form, defend, and apply a self-consistent and erounes 


_ scheme of political Philosophy on these seven points. 


Towards the close of his letter Coleridge ene 
wish to avail himself of Mudford’s “ kind invitation,” bt 


(1) The reference doubtless is to one of the numerous pamphlets. of. s 
Samuel (not ‘Sir J.”) Romilly, the law reformer. Bees 


~ 
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his lecturing engagements present a difficulty. “On my 
Lecture Nights we leave Highgate in a coach at 6 
oclock, and I am so nervous till the Lecture commences 
that I feel myself as if I were standing on my Head, quite 
unfit for all conversation. . .. I have sanguine hopes 
that my second Philos. Lecture will make amends for the 
dryness of the first, and for my own embarrassment, 
occasioned by the tallow candles and the slipperiness of 
the Table on which I stood, which rendered me unable to 
read my notes.” Coleridge’s second lecture, I may 
explain, dealt with “the tales and metrical romances com- 
mon for the most part to England, Germany, and the 
north of France; and English songs and ballads continued 
to the reign of Charles I,” whereas the first, which 
Coleridge thought dry, treated compendiously of “ the 
manners, morals, literature, philosophy, religion, and state 
of society in general in European Christendom, from the 
eighth to the fifteenth century.” 


II] 


Quaintness was of the essence of Bernard Barton’s 
personality, and I can imagine the elation with which 
Edward FitzGerald, the writer of a charming memoir of 
the Quaker poet, would have perused a letter so thoroughly 
characteristic as that now before me. In it Barton remon- 
strates with the editors of Chambers’s Cyclopedia of 
English Literature for having described him in that work 
as an unmarketable poet; but he does so with a gentle 


raillery that recalls his reproof of his friend Charles Lamb _ 


for his treatment of the Quakers. The letter, which is 
dated August 13th, 1844, was written at Woodbridge, 
where Barton for forty years was a bank clerk. The work 
was prosaic, as the poet more than hints in his letter, and — 
he had thoughts at one time of embarking on a literary 
career, but Lamb dissuaded him with the wise counsel : 
“ Keep to your bank, and the bank will keep you.” : 
_ Chambers’s publication was originally issued in parts, 
and Barton found himself chronicled in one of these 
as a poet whose verse made only a limited appeal. The 
‘ | | 
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epistle to his “ Esteem’d Friends ” begins by apologisin 
for the writer’s ignorance of what is happening 1n th 
-——Titerary world. 

I live so much out of the way of seeing or hearing of ‘‘any new thing’ 
that I had well nigh miss’d knowing of the honour you, or your editoria 
purveyor, had done me. Yet it is no wonder, for from the spring of oie 
I have sate at one desk, and made interminable rows of figures, and added 
them up, and carried them forward, from 8 to Io or 12 hours a day, till 
I have stood a fair chance of growing to the wood, and being ignorant of 
aught beyond it. 


But the honour, Barton notes, has its “ soberizing 
qualifications,” since he is referred to as “ not gifted with 
any very marketable genius,” for which observation he is 
inclined to scold his correspondents. As to quarrelling 
with his “ own bread and butter,” and being weary of his 
“safe and unhazardous way of life,” the Quaker poet 
declares there is not “ the slightest foundation,” except in 
the “lively fancy” of his “ingenious friend, Charles 
Lamb.” “ Still,’ he reasonably adds, “any one fond of 
green lanes and pleasant fields, after being desk-bound 
thirty years or more, may allowably grumble, once in a 
while, without any deliberate intention of playing the fool.” 

Barton then deftly parries the thrust concerning his 
verse, arguing, quite sensibly, that it “ by no means follows 
that the most marketable commodities are always the best, 
or will keep the longest... . . Some years ago, when I was 
more sensitive about what small Poets call their fame!, I 
might have been put out by such a comment, but at three 
score I feel quite content to let my Fame, marketable or 
not, take care of itself.” 


IV 


In.the Correspondence of Leigh Hunt (2 vols., 1862) 
the poet’s eldest son, Thornton (who edited the work 
writes : ““ Amongst those who must have received interest- 
ing letters from Leigh Hunt was Thomas Noon Talfourd. 
. . . but it would appear that no such letters remain ir 
existence.’ Thornton Hunt was mistaken. In_ the 
Watson Collection I have discovered a long and interest 
ing epistle which is obviously a reply to one of the twe 
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Lalfourd letters printed in the Correspondence of Leigh 
Lunt. 


In the autumn of 1836 Talfourd, the friend of Lamb, 
went for “a little tour in the Highlands,” and on return- 
ng to Edinburgh wrote Hunt (the letter is dated Septem- 
der 20th) to the effect that he had seen Francis Jeffrey and 
Professor Wilson (Christopher North), and was hopeful 
of obtaining their help in “ our common object.” Hunt’s 
eply was written eight days later from Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea, where he was Carlyle’s neighbour. It opens with 
4 minute and discriminating criticism of a bust of Talfourd 


sxecuted by Patrick Macdowell, R.A. 


My pear TALFrourD,—I omitted to tell you in my last, that I had seen 
your bust, and was extremely pleased with it. The likeness is one of those 
which makes one laugh with its exactness. I not only knew it the instant 
t caught my eye (and I was not aware that any had been done) but every 
jetail answered the first impression. There was the identical compact 
forehead, the juvenile cast of countenance, yet implying its time of life 
a nice point, especially where there are no marks of age) and the mixture 
yf judgment with geniality in the character of the mouth, at once good- 
jatured and reticent. . . . In short, the portrait appears to me admirable— 
1 little too smooth perhaps and wanting certain-masterly touches of nice 
ariation of surface; but these will come with practice when the artist 
nakes another of you by and by. His fancy pieces are less happy, I think : 
—not sufficiently imaginative. His angel is merely an attempt at the 
rdinary Greek elegance—forgetting that an angel, though he must be 
epresented humanly beautiful, must also be angelically capable—that is, 
rou know, of thoughts and feelings above the human—and his Narcissus 
loes not look drawn towards the water—helplessly absorbed. 


Hunt ventured to intimate his objections to Macdewell = 
sculptor, who was “ good enough to receive them with — e 
spirit so truly pleasant and even thankful, that I should 
ve felt abashed if I had not said what I thought out of 
al desire to do him service.” Having disposed of the _ 
must, Hunt proceeds to ee Talfourd regatdigg his — 
ttish experiences : — pi pe, 


you talk Scotch yet? and have you eaten Haggis? and do you allow 
lf to believe that all Scotland is not made up of Burns, and Allan | e 
amsay, and Scott, or wears anything but plaid and naked feet, and is not — 

ways taking snuff, or dancing reels, or playing on the bag-pipe? For 

art, such is my Scotland—the Scotland of books—and I doubt whether — 

igh itself would take away the idea from me. I should only think — 
the true Scotland began a mile farther off from the city ; ; and that you > 
a wal ag far to see we Ramsay’s beauties washing their. 2 
N. S. , j ee ; : 
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clothes in the brooks, and a fellow piping with a plaid-scarf over his 
shoulder. As to talking Scotch, I know not whether it is from the mimetic 
faculty in me, or from my old love of the * Gentle Shepherd,” * but I never 
have any familiar intercourse with Scotch people without getting a tendency 
to speak in the same up and down tone of voice—so much so, that in con- 
sequence of having had Carlyle as my neighbour, I was absolutely, when 
I went into the country last year, taken by an old lady for a gentleman 


“from the north.”’ 


In the circle of Leigh Hunt and Charles Lamb, Bryan 
Waller Proctor (“ Barry Cornwall ”) occupied a foremost 
place, most of what is enduring in his verse being attribut- 
able to their influence. One of the most amiable figures 
in English literature, “ Barry Cornwall,” was a striking 
instance of the combination of the lawyer and the poet 
vocations, which demand qualities totally dissimilar. 
Though a practising barrister for a large part of his life, 
the profession had few attractions for him. This, at any 
rate, is the refrain of a letter to a brother bard, David 
Macbeth Moir, the “ Delta” of Blackwood’s Magazine 
and the author of the Scots classic, /ansie Wauch. Moir 
was a busy country doctor as well as a poet, which causes 
“ Barry Cornwall,” in a letter dated April 20th, 1851, to 
offer some reflections on the respective merits of medicine 
and the law. He writes to “ Delta ” :— 


I envy you your good useful life. There is nothing, in my opinion, so 
useful as a life like yours—nothing so worthless (in itself) as the life of a 
lawyer—consisting of 20 or 30 years wasted amongst technical points and 
idle problems, the solution of which answer no end except that of putting 
a few guineas in one’s pocket. To legislate wisely is a grand thing—but 
the expounding of obscure laws and the unravelling of knots which ought 
never to have been tied is poor work. I am not a barrister, however, now 
—at least I-have nothing to do with such matters—but am a Commissioner 
in Lunacy at your service—always on the transit—hunting the wind at 
times—but occasionally also employed to some purpose in standing up for 
the comforts of people who cannot stand up for themselves. I live half 
my time in Hotels. . . . My acquirements in this line of business are few— 
yet I can tell you where the best wine, the best bed, and the best ale are 
to be had in most-of the towns in England. 2 


3 


“ Barry Cornwall.” then passes to the more congenial 
topic of literature. Here is the pronouncement of an 
elderly poet upon a younger—Browning is a “ most excel- 
lent fellow, and has a most accomplished mind, and, 


(1) Allan Ramsay’s pastoral. 
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though obscure, is, in my opinion, essentially a poet. As 
luck would have it I have just finished an Epistle in verse 
to him, concluding with a recommendation that he would 
employ himself.” “ Barry Cornwall” was one of two 
friends who, from the first appearance of Paracelsus, had 
regarded Browning as “among the few great poets of the 
(nineteenth) century.” And the younger poet early 
reciprocated this generous feeling by dedicating Colombe’s 
Birthday to the author of Marcian Colonna and English 
Songs. 

Having expressed his opinion of Browning’s verse, 
“ Barry Cornwall” sits in judgment upon his own. “TI 
think that some of the verses in my last little book (Exglish 
Songs) are of a more healthy and better character than 
my earlier scribblings, which surely, not infrequently, 
betray the sickness that then (and for a long time) oppressed 
me.” “ Barry Cornwall’s ” verdict on his own work will 
hardly be impugned. Posterity has long since come to 
the conclusion that his songs constitute his most enduring 
poetic achievement. 


(To be concluded.) 
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M. BRIAND AND THE FRANCO-AMERICAN 
PACT 


By James CORBETT 


WE may regard M. Briand as a sentimentalist, or even 
consider him the greatest dreamer in France, but nothing 
should appeal more to the imagination of Europe than the 
gesture this statesman has made to the United States. 
M. Briand assisted to make the Treaty of Locarno. He 
is now anxious to secure a world-treaty of peace. 

Let us reflect what has happened. Last April M. Briand 
had an interview with the American Press at which he 
suggested the outlawry of war. It happened to be a pro- 
pitious moment, for both Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg 
affirmed the idea in the hope that it would placate the 
Democrats. Be it remembered that the Democrats had 
brought in a challenging accusation, an indictment 
impugning the Washington Administration of shelving all 
diplomacy to this effect. But Mr. Kellogg took up the 
challenge, and at the beginning of December he submitted 
the first draft of a document. Perhaps Kellogg regarded 
it as a tentative affair. He knew it was no more than a 
preamble to the Treaty of Arbitration which has existed 
between France and America since 1908, a Treaty which 
must be renewed this year. M. Briand did not look upon. 
it with disfavour, but when he had thoroughly examined 
it he received perhaps the greatest inspiration of his life. 
In the politest terms of French courtesy he signified that 
the document was inadequate, and, forwarding this 
message to M. Claudel, the French Ambassador, he added 
certain counter-proposals. We are left to speculate what 
happened in the interval, but from a recent telegram sent 
by M. Claudel it would appear that the Government of 
the United States is now ready to conclude two different 
Treaties. (a) The Treaty of Arbitration, 1908, is to : 
remodelled, and not only is a preamble to be added but it 
will also contain important reservations. (2) A Treat 
embodying a declaration by the signatories not to resor 
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to war, and, in accordance with a recent statement made 
by M. Briand, one which could be signed not merely by 
France and America but by other nations as well. 

We are now left to consider the significance of this 
many-sided Treaty. If such a Treaty i is signed by all 
the Great Powers we may conjecture with hope that war 
will be made a prisoner. Such a gesture of international 
friendship symbolises a deeper meaning than oo 
across the sea.” A world-pact of this kind represents, in 
reality, the dawn of permanent world-peace. It means ihe e 
fruition of the Versailles idealism. Wilson signed the 
peace, but the United States Senate refused to ratify it. 
And down to this hour Washington has recoiled from the 
League of Nations, just as it has recoiled from Europe 
tself. Washington still persists in the delusion that it 
san remain in the world and yet not form part of the world, 
mut the signing of this Franco-American Pact will placate __ 
nore than the political Democrats across theHerring Pond; | 
t will bring the balm of peace to the world. It will be 
something more than a pact. It will be a covenant and — 
yuarantee against war. It will read as the death-warrant — 
sf war itself. And for this M. Briand has plotted, and 
jlanned, and hoped. We do not know all the figures of 
yeace behind him, but before the present British Govern- 
nent comes to an end a further signal opportunity will be 
ffered Sir Austen Chamberlain to add to his laurels “the 
est Foreign ara! this century has eae 


nany, ee oe Basie thea we can see ‘the 
max. President Wilson’s drears will be ee and 
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by that dictum, but when the Franco-American Pact is 
signed, and we append our own signatures, then we can 
afford to take less notice of America than ever. It will be 
time then to concentrate on British economy in earnest. 
When war becomes outlawed by a world-pact of this 
significance then we can turn the new building at Geneva 
into a resort for tourists. If we have failed to understand 
the American attitude with regard to naval affairs—and 
both nations have a legitimate right to retain their own 
viewpoint—then even a tripartite treaty of this kind will 
make amends, will bridge the chasm, will clear away all 
ambiguity and peril. The world has shivered. too long 
from this menace of barbarism. If we can secure the 
signature of America to world-security then Europe and 
the rest of the world can sleep safely in the generations 
ahead. 

On the eve of such a momentous document being signed 
between France and America we can see at a glance that 
M. Briand has played a greater 7dle than sentimentalist. 
When this Franco-American Pact is signed he will stand 
out as the greatest realist of the century. He has proved 
by his conciliation at Locarno that France hates war even 
more than America. M. Poincaré has stabilised the franc 
for a term of years; M. Briand is making a move that will 
stabilise the world for a generation. He is, literally and 
truly, the apostle of peace. Since the Armistice M. Briand 
has provéd himself a prince of diplomats. M. Briand is 
not renowned for a great talker, but we doubt if his speeches 
have been equalled at Geneva, and in France, as elsewhere, 
nothing has eclipsed his oratory. But this oratory has not 
been recognised as emotional and vapid. It depicts the 
great vision of a reconciled Europe, but the suggestions ad- 
vanced are those of a realist, for until the Rhine boundary 
was guaranteed M. Briand knew no real peace of mind. 
Germany having added her contribution to that pact, M. 
Briand has made Locarno the stepping-stone for a great 
world-pact, and this Franco-American Treaty will mark 
the next step towards the fulfilment of that mighty ambi- 
tion. We repeat that M. Poincaré has saved the monetary 
situation in France; what is being accomplished now by 
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iM. Briand can only be gauged by the historians of the 

poise French Governments, like our own, are but inter- 
mediary affairs—landmarks of the nighi<but a world- 

a of peace brings us to the Pisgah heights of wisdom. 
We hope, for our part, that the glory of it will go to 

| this illustrious Frenchman, and if we do not support 

| him in his efforts to give security to the world 
then we have no claim to call ourselves a civilised or 

| enlightened nation. 

For let us clearly understand the meaning of this 
Franco-American Pact. It has already transcended the 
limits of the 1908 Arbitration Treaty. It is being drafted 
-as a Treaty which can be signed by all nations, and it 
“represents the only Treaty which clearly outlaws war. 

What is the significance of this event in world-history? 
In a word, it is going to embody that security which the 
Protocol aimed at and failed, and, irrespective of the 
Monroe Doctrine, it is going to humanise America as an 
integral link in world-comity and world-peace. It repre- 
sents hands across the ocean, but the hands do not clutch 
a sword, and they do not remain concealed in the mist of 
the Protocol. The men who created the Protocol are not 
‘to be blamed for their daring; what history will accuse 
them of are short-sightedness and fallibility. A simple 
world-pact outlawing war admits of no ambiguity or deceit, 
and the individuals who sign that document will be states- 
-men in the highest sense of the word. We doubt, indeed, 
at this moment whether we can measure in terms of reality 
the wisdom of the new Franco-American Pact. The men 
who sign that Pact will see the dawn with clearer vision, 
and once this Treaty has been completed with America 
we can set up our World-Courts of Arbitration in earnest. 
How Lord Robert Cecil will regret that he did not stand 
fast until this moment; but, irrespective of the personal 
equation, he will rejoice at the stupendous thing that will 
‘be accomplished in the history of the world. 
We must pause a moment before the democrats of - 
America. Surely the signing of this Franco-American 
Pact will transcend the sordid manceuvring of American 
politics? Surely President Coolidge will consider the out- 
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lawry of war something even more important for mankin 
than the Presidential Election? We believe he will. W 
feel confident he will rise to the unexampled opportunity 
of the moment, and if Mr. Kellogg can win the overwhelm- 
ing vote of the Senate, then his chief, Mr. Coolidge, wall 
sign no greater Treaty in the history of American Presi 
dents. Indeed, when the matter is thoroughly examined’ 
it will be seen that the Monroe Doctrine is not imperilled, 
nor does the slightest ground for anxiety exist that the} 
United States will be dragged into the ambit of European” 
affairs. The Protocol would have envisaged war in certain 
eventualities, and that explains why we have opposed if, 
but the Franco-American Pact forms the guarantee against 
war. It creates something higher than a Hague Tribunal; 
it excludes the League itself and points to a World-Court | 
of Arbitration. Surely America can have no hesitation in 
seeking the only alternative against war? If M. Briand 
is to be beaten at the last trench in this matter, then the 
world can only suspect that America believes more im 
armaments than in idealism, and if Europe is to confront 
the possibility of no all-inclusive World-Court of Arbitra= 
tion, then we can only regard the League as a dream= 
mirage of security when America remains outside the pale 
of civilisation itself. M. Briand prefers to remain opti= 
mistic. He has formed the supreme hope that America 
will transmute idealism into reality during the presen 


3 year, for everything now depends upon the co-operation 
= of Washington in this matter. We cannot move a ster 
2 towards world-peace unless President Coolidge can sign 

é this Treaty which finally outlaws war. Will he realise 


before it is too late that the signing of this Franco: 
American Pact represents the highest sanity in the world. 
or will he, in the last analysis, prove himself but a mediocre 
American who could never see beyond the boundary-mark 
of the Washington Senate? M. Briand is striving with al 
his might to convince Coolidge where real statesmanshiy 
lies, and we are confident he will succeed in that endeavot 
He will not lack the support of this country, and we k 
__ the most optimistic grounds for believing that Italy, 
_ many and Russia will sign the Treaty at the very 
chance. 3 ; — 
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To be perfectly frank, the Protocol has not been signed 
Cause we saw at the beginning that such an act would 
€ antagonised the United States against the League 
ste than ever. In other words, if a world-treaty is 
ned outlawing war, then a real chance exists for America 
join the League, but not otherwise. That is the truth in 
nutshell. The Protocol offered no real compromise 
jainst war, and it would have committed us to no end of 
gue obligations. Neither do we possess any justification 
t pledging the support of our Dominions when certain 
ts of aggression might be interpreted in such a variety 

Ways, and we would have mortgaged the future to 
security and peril had we solemnly pledged ourselves in 
ating to abide by the tenets of the Protocol. Instead of 
eventing war, as it was originally intended, we have had 
e wisdom to discern that it led automatically to war, and 
erefore we could not subject the nation to that ever- 
current menace. We have to hate war even more than 
merica, even more than France or Germany, for every 
ur the Dominions are growing in status and sovereignty, 
d every day we are overpowered by economic facts as an 
and nation. The last Great War has plunged us back 
decade, and another decade must pass before we regain 
rmality, while, as our financiers realise with a vengeance, 
s have poured out the wealth of untold generations in 
ying the bill which war presented. That explains why 
r Austen Chamberlain spoke so bluntly in repudiation of 
e Protocol, and our grandsons will thank him for the 
tesmanship he displayed at Geneva on that memorable 
easion. This world-treaty to outlaw war is going to 
ve solid reality to the League, and the higher we raise 
> League in the status of the world the sooner will 
nerica join it. Can we blame America at present if she 

ds the League as we have been inclined to regard the 
tocol? The United States has a vast ocean on each 
of its country, it possesses a huge territory of its own, 
al to a continent in size, independent, all-powerful, 
supporting. We can see without much perplexity 
at the United States has no great inducement to join the 
asue of Nations. But if we make it clear that war has © 


~- 


tice to the sentiments, policy, and intelligence of our 


Peace Treaties, and, when the War mists have finally 
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been outlawed, that world-arbitration has become a realityJ) 
then the League will be transformed into a real agent for] 
the support of world-peace, and, obviously, it will morej) 
likely attract the sympathy and help of the United States 
We still suffer from the fact that a former President signedy 
the Peace, but the United States refused to ratify it. That 
refusal to co-operate has left Europe at a terrible disad- 
vantage in carrying out the peace terms—ain fact, we were 
left with a maimed and crippled peace. We have not com- 
plained, because we all admitted from the first that the} 
United States must act in its own best interest and accord- 
ing to its own convictions and powers. But, apart fromj 
this refusal to ratify the Peace Treaty, America has showng 
a continual willingness to help Europe out of the morass 
of war. She showed a real desire to grapple with the 
reparations question, and, as we all know, the Dawes 
Report takes its name from that of the distinguished 
American who presided over the Committee. American 
help cleared the way for the entry of Germany into the 
League. 

But what a difficulty was raised by the emergence of the 
Protocol! Supposing we had ratified the Protocol, what§ 
would have happened? Well, it would have meant this: 
if one nation in Europe refused arbitration, refused peace- 
ful settlement, and insisted upon going to war, the other 
signatories to the Protocol would say: “Very good, we 
won't allow you to disturb the peace of Europe, and if you 
attempt to do so we will use our own forces to keep the 
peace.” We are then asked to believe that if there were six 
nations in Europe in favour of peace, and one nation’ 
opposed them because it preferred war to peaceful settle- 
ment, the United States would side with the nation 
preferring war! Such a supposition would do vast injus- 


American friends; yet we cannot rule out the contingency 
that trouble of some kind might arise with the United 
States had we agreed to sign the Protocol. We havealso to 
remember that the Protocol would have stereotyped the 


cleared, most of the European statesmen will realise that 
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she Peace Treaties contain frontier arrangements which 
fannot be regarded as satisfactory to the populations con- 
}erned, not at least as a permanent arrangement. But if 
éwe have to admit injustice under the Peace Treaties, is it 
not much better to readjust by arbitration instead of by 
sche stern arbitrament of the Protocol, which can only 
os war as an alternative to peace? If war is outlawed 
ander the present Franco-American Pact—a document 
which can ultimately be signed by all the Great Powers— 
. hen arbitration becomes a lasting reality under the League 
itself ! 

And how different is the attitude of France from that of 
Germany after 1870! Germany created the Triple 
Alliance, built up big armies, secured a powerful navy, 
and, having propped up the German Empire by the sword, 
we witnessed that power fall by the sword. France has 
become wiser after that event. She sees that the only 
policy which counts is that of the League of Nations, and 
rather than imitate Germany after 1870, she seeks a plan 
which is going to outlaw war from the world itself, not 
by a Protocol of vengeance on a defaulting nation, but by 
unanimous consent to a World-Court of Arbitration. 
And if the small nations are looking to the Great Powers 
with hope, confidence and longing, how can America 
or any other nation concerned absolve itself from the vast 
responsibility of outlawing war from civilisation itself? 

We must not be discouraged by what happened to the 
dast Franco-American Treaty. President Wilson made 
‘no false move when he helped to establish the League of 
Nations. He knew France wanted security for the future 
against Germany. He saw that France was asking too 
much territory under the peace terms; she was asking for 
territory which really ought to remain German, but France 
replied: “Unless I possess this territory, then rT am 
powerless against Germany in the future years,” Wilson | 
informed France that the League of Nations would give 
‘that security. ‘“ You must look to the League,” he said, 
and not to holding territory and keeping up armies for — 
security.” Naturally the French argued that the League 
‘was a new instrument and they did not feel confident in 
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the security it was intended to give. But, without firs 
consulting the American Senate, President Wilson, a 


A the very summit of his idealism, answered: “In additiot 
. to the League of Nations, the United States will sign al 
ge alliance with France that if Germany makes aggression 
ae upon France the United States will fight by the side of 


France.” That assurance seemed clear enough. — We 
signed a similar agreement with France, and on the faith 

‘of those agreements the French agreed to the peace terms 
having got as their security the League of Nations, th 

~ Franco-American Treaty of Alliance, and the Franco: ' 
British Treaty of Alliance. But alas! what happened § 
The United States Senate did not ratify the Franco¥ 
~ American Treaty, and it fell through. Naturally the 
Franco-British Treaty fell through also, and France, whe 
_ had signed the Peace believing she had got security, 
found herself deprived of these two treaties, which were 
an immense security to her. When France signed the 
Peace, she had the promise and expectation that if Ger- 
‘many made an attack upon her the United States and 
Great Britain, the two most powerful nations in the world, 
would fight on her side. But a few months after 
_ Peace was signed that expectation completely disa 
= greats, What nar Re NeXt Po aa He renee v 


h Soreaent oe in a very 
pei Then France came cl to 


Shot: so good as finding security i in the L 
_ She even.signed the Protocol with - 
ye were asked to join - the Protocol - 
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jnental security against war. France and Germany have 
oth secured guarantees against aggression, so far at least 
is the Rhine boundary 4 is concerned, but we still lack the 
fupreme guarantee against war itself. President 
Loolidge can vindicate the high idealism. of Wilson, for, 
tefore he is empowered to sign this Franco-American 
»-reaty which M. Briand is urging him to complete, he 
faust secure the absolute support of the Washington 
penate. On this occasion, however, the Senate will be 
jonfronted with quite a different world-survey. If Presi- 
jlent Coolidge talks to it in the way he should, he will 
point out that a World-Treaty which outlaws war is the 
absolute substantiation of the Monroe Doctrine, for that 
Hoctrine laid it down as a supreme axiom that America 
bhould live its own life, and work out its own destiny, un- 
jrammelled and unfettered by the war plagues of Europe 
ind the rest of the world. If war is outlawed, then there 
is nothing to prevent the United States joining the League 
9f Nations, and that, we feel, is the earnest desire of the — 
American Senate. . ae 
| If the Franco-American Treaty remains unsigned, if _ 
a: remains unprisoned, then we cannot see how America 
will ever co-operate in the League of Nations. As the oe 
enerations pass, trouble between France and Germany 
ay remain one of the continual sources of war in Europe. | 
nd according to history, after each European struggle, ae 
Power that has won has endeavoured to make itself 
ure for the future at the expense of the other, andithas 
ays failed. Napoleon tried to make France secure at 
the expense of Germany, and for a period France remained = 
ure. Germany, after 1870, tried to make herself — 
ure at the expense of France, and for a period she did 
but only for a period. And then Locarno has taught — ; 
the obvious lesson: that every attempt on the part ate : 
: er France or Germany to make itself secure at the 
xpense of the other has failed and led to disaster and 
ire war, and therefore the only security for each is one in 
ch each must retain an equal share. But a world- : 
ae ules en war as Ee sae the beas ne 
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We still have critics who assure us that even arbitratior 
must be compulsory. Quite; but we are passing beyone¢ 
the stage when failure to arbitrate will involve the arbitra: 

ment of war, and the signing of the Franco-American Pac 
is the first great stride in this new direction. One thing i is 
certain. Unless the Pact is signed, future war is inevit+ 
able if armaments are piled up nation against nation, and 
though of small beginnings, will spread to world dimen- 
sions, effecting unexampled misery and chaos and destroy- 
ing the civilised world. Let us humanise civilisation 
instead of dethroning it back to the level of the beast, 
~ or even something lower than the beast. M. Briand stands 
zs like a lonely statesman in Europe, has two hands out- 
stretched to America in a final despairing appeal agains 
war, but. behind him loom the hosts of the millions slain 
a war-drenched, war- weay world ! 
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THE SPANISH NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
By W. HorsFaLt CARTER 


AFTER four years of a benevolent despotism the man whose 

initiative saved Spain from a crisis bordering on civil war 

iinds himself exactly where he was in popular favour. | 
This is perhaps the most remarkable feature of the situa- 

€ion in Spain, and it is a phenomenon of which there can 

e few examples in the history of dictatorships. General 

Primo de Rivera, at the head of a non-political Govern- 

ent, is accepted by the mass of his countrymen as a wel- 

come alternative to a system of pseudo-Parliamentary 

overnment which had brought chaos and corruption at 

home and national discredit abroad. His services to the 

country, especially in bringing to an end that senseless 

drain of men and money which is the tale of Spain’s 

Moroccan campaign, are, moreover, gratefully appre- 

ciated, even by his political opponents. Of active 

enthusiasm, however, for the task his Government has 

undertaken there is little more trace to-day than there 

was when he first outlined his plans of administrative and 

political reform. 

_ The vis inertiae of the electorate was to a large extent 
responsible for the breakdown of the political machine in 
the days before September, 1923. General Primo 

‘de Rivera, realising this, has set himself to effect a trans- 

formation of internal conditions by interesting more and 

‘more Spaniards in the conduct of the national life. The 
effect of the reforms initiated by the present Government is 
to encourage and stimulate “regionalism” and to undo 
the harm wrought by centuries of fixed and uniform rule 
by a centralised Government out-of touch with the special — 
needs of each province. Whereas his predecessors have — 
either ignored or repressed the living force of local 


patriotism—which must impress even the casual visitor to 


the peninsula—the Marquis de Estella sees in it a potential 
political asset. The Government’s steady encouragement 
of local enterprise in matters of administration and in the 
economic sphere offers a valuable training in civic respon- 
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sibility. With the opening of the National ‘Consattstion 
Assembly on October roth, in the old Chamber of 
Deputies in Madrid, the course of political training propes | 
-|—__ may be said to have begun. | 
z= It is obvious that the immediate problem is one of | 
leadership. It happens that the politically-minded in | 
Spain are either the fervent supporters of those Parlia-| 
mentary institutions which the Dictator has repeatedly 
proclaimed utterly exploded (fracasado) as a practical 
means of government or else advanced thinkers, Socialists } 

_ and Republicans, who are out of touch with men and } 
_ things as they are in Spain—for better or for worse— 1 
se their uncompromising hostility to the Church. | 
When first he seized power the Marquis de Estella, with | 
his colossal optimism, assured the King that within ninety | 
__ days the new men, whose energies he claimed to release | 
ao by his bloodless revolution, would have come forward to 
Soke the place of the discredited “ ee and to carr 


litical class to understand what are the BEE natio 
In creating an entirely a type of | 
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| There is no reason to suppose, however, that the 
Marquis de Estella was insincere when he invited co- 
pperation in the Assembly from men of all shades of 
pinion and representing a variety of interests. He 
lonestly desires to revive constitutional government and 
0 restore normal conditions, but he is aware that nothing 
asting can be achieved as long as the question of the 
}égime—in other words, the monarchy and the person of 
King Alfonso himself olved in the inevitable clash 
pf opinions which any measure of public discussion must 
entail. To safeguard the one while providing for the other 
| precisely the purpose of the elaborate machinery which 
jhe present Assembly is designed to set in motion. 

The convoking by Royal Decree of a body whose prin- 
pal task is to prepare plans for a new Constitution has 
rought to a head the conflict with dos politicos, most of 
hom, feeling themselves pledged to the system of King 
nd Cortes, had vowed not to participate in public affairs 
ntil the Constitution of 1876 should be restored in its = 
egrity. As long as the Marquis de Estella refrained 

‘rom making any positive move in the direction of con- 
tional reform the old party leaders salved their con- _ 
science in the belief that the constitutional guarantees — ; 
were eeply suspended, as had occurred more than once 
nde ae Government of Count Romanones 


ni BAS; a matter of fact, the argument that vant 
the eetsaibon had been aes in ae and no 


~ 


_ unity of Spain and for the sake of continuity of political} 


. five per cent. of the population, and the governing class 


- Republic the first care of the constitutional Prime Minister 


croached more and more upon the sphere of politics. 
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remember that the Spanish Constitution of 1876, like thé 
French of the previous year, was definitely a via media) 


between two extreme forms of Government. A the lacd 


of political education which followed naturally from 
centuries of oe rule. But the Liberal Constitution 


D. Antonio SEES de Castillo successfully resisted thal 


j 
reactionary elements, not all of them _Carlists, who) 


was felt to be a necessity in view of the development off 
capitalist industry, but only a small class of cultivated] 
Spaniards cared what form it should take. On the other 
hand, a King was generally demanded as a symbol of the 


tradition. That is very much the situation to-day. Indi4 
vidual Republicans admit that Republicanism as an 
organised force hardly exists in Spain, the one country, 
where the old alliance of the throne and the altar continues; 
unimpaired. There is still no political will among seventy- 


itself is divided by the old struggle between the politicians 
and the Army. | 

No one can grasp Spanish problems who does not realise 
that the Spanish military caste represents the strongest 


_ organisation in the State, with traditions of discipline and 
loyalty to the Throne which have to be reckoned with i 


any scheme’ of internal reform. After the ill-fated 


was to oust the military leaders from the control of public 
affairs, a policy which brought about the part¥ truce con- 
cluded on King Alfonso XII’s deathbed. It was only 
to be expected, however, that during the Restoration 
period the Army, shorn of its political responsibilities, 
should still continue to assert and consolidate its power. 
In the years 1917-1923 the weakness of successive Govern- 
ments meant that the Military Juntas de Defensa en 
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) Only a professional soldier like General Primo de 
Rivera, who was personally popular with the Army, could 
jope to put an end to this friction, which was one of the 
yaost lamentable features of the old 7égime. The restora- 
non of military efficiency in Morocco was, indeed, only one 
spect of the Army problem which General Primo de 
Rivera was called upon to solve. That he has succeeded 
in the face of considerable difficulties in sifting military 
jnd political questions was well illustrated by the episode 
f the Artillery rebellion last. year. 

It is evident, then, that with the backing of the Church 
nd the Army King Alfonso has determined to cut adrift 
rom the old Constitution, framed as it was on the model 
pf the Parliamentary conditions of England, which are 
ery far from obtaining in Spain. He may also have his 
wn personal reasons for turning his back on the past. 
he “responsibilities” question, whereby the King was 
neld to have been personally to blame for the disaster to 
general Silvestre’s troops at Anual, has never yet been 
iquidated. It was being investigated by a Parliamentary 
-“ommission in 1923, and there are some who say that the 
oup détat of the Military Directory was made primarily 
o save the King from exposure. It is true also that the 
ing and the Cortes were frequently in conflict during the 
ast few years of the rule of the politicians. His action 
ow has naturally provoked an outburst from the Con- 
tvative and Liberal Party leaders. Sefior Sanchez 
Guerra, a former Prime Minister and leader of the Con- 
servative Party, after circulating a strongly-worded pro- 
est against the convocation of the Assembly, has left the 
sountry in disgust and is now numbered among the 
Republican enemies of Spain’s present rulers. This mani- 
festo is particularly remarkable for its appeal to the 
Spanish Army “of such a glorious liberal and constitu- 
ional history,” not to belie its honourable traditions by 
yresenting to the outside world a picture of Spain as a 
‘ountry conquered by its own Army. Other ex- Ministers 
wre equally irreconcilable, though they are not likely to 
ake such a drastic step. Last year Count Romanones, the 
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veteran Liberal leader, made his profession of faith wit 


the words: | 

.. . I know of no nation resigned to perpetual minority. Sooner o 
later it wakes up to the fact that it is the only arbiter of its destiny, 2 
the constitutional régime is brought back with or without a monarep| 


. . . I pray God I may live to see that day. : 


and he, too, is reported to have published clandestinely 
a dignified protest against the anti-constitutional act of 
the King. 

While the constitutional purists assume that the 
Government’s initiative cannot be anything but a step back: 
ward, it is worth noting that some sixty-five former 
Deputies and Senators have taken their places in the ney 
organism, and the President of the Assembly in his open: 
ing speech was careful to pay a special tribute to thei 
“patriotic collaboration in this positive attempt to adapt 
the methods and forms of government to the changed 
conditions.” 

The members of the Assembly, 400 all told, have beer 
selected irrespective of their political leanings, as being 
“ representative of all the economic and intellectual activi 
ties of the nation.” Unfortunately, several of those whose 
names were on the Government’s original list were no 
prepared to risk being saddled with responsibility for a ney 
political structure opposed to their dearest convictions 
There is a tendency among the liberal and progressive 
elements in the nation to boycott the Assembly. The} 
point out that the method of nomination deprives it of al 
virtue as “a first instalment of representative government 
that there is no guarantee of freedom of opinion, sin 
members of the Assembly enjoy as such no privilege 
immunity whatsoever, and that, as long as the one 
Government claims to have the last word on all question: 
of policy and the Press censorship continues, there can bt 
no place for them in political life. 

This negative attitude would seem, however, to def 
its own object. If the more enlightened Spaniards refu 
to pit their brains against the reactionary supporters of tl 
Government the result must be to balance the weight 


—towards the Right and so to confirm the tendency of th 
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volucion desde arriba (revolution from above) which 
zor Don Antonio Maura predicted many years before 
‘e Dictatorship made it possible. 

The official Liberal view was expressed by Sefior Don 
rancisco Villanueva, editor of El Liberal, when he de- 
ined the Government’s offer of a seat on the grounds that’ 
Bee pership of the Assembly was more likely to hinder 
an to help the reorganisation of the Liberals as a political 
arty. The same party allegiance has frustrated the Mar- 
ais de Estella’s attempt to enlist organised Labour as an 
ement in the new scheme of things. The unanimous 
scision of the Congress of the Screrai Union of Workers — 
ad of the Socialist Party against taking any part in the 
ork of the Assembly must bé the deathblow to any hopes 
ow Spanish Dictator may have had of using the industrial 


bour movement as a factor in some future “ Corporative 
ate,’ organised on the lines of Fascist Italy. 

The Marquis de Estella is known to be in favour of a 

hamber composed of representatives of corporate bodies’ 

nd economic interests—to the exclusion of politics—until _ 

ich time as his efforts to dispel the apathy and ignorance 

f the ordinary Spanish citizen have borne fruit. He is © 


couraged in this by what happened last year, when 
lections were held in order to constitute the Assembly of 

1e Ebro River Confederation. (A river confederation is _ << 
omposed of all those bodies which use the waters of a 


ver basin for irrigation, ‘power, or any other purpose, _ 
hether syndicates, private companies or State corpora- 
ns.) The principle governing these elections was that _ 


4 proportion to the importance of their interests. Extra- 
z inary enthusiasm prevailed and an astonishing total of 


on 


1own by the electorate when general elections were held 


al unit with voting by ayuntamiento in the place 


: non-political body contains the muslcus ofa “corpora i 
as abe on those ee . 


the parties interested in the waters should have a vote 


otes was registered—in vivid contrast with the apathy 
der the Parliamentary régime. Moreover, in keeping — =" e 
his policy of administrative decentralisation, the - 


quis de Estella aims at making the province the future 


irect universal suffrage. It is significant that the pre- 


" probably for no other reason than that there has been no | 


classification of Government debts before September 13th, 
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Members directly nominated by the Government include 
over a hundred public men representing the professional 
classes and business interests. Another hundred sit in the 
Assembly by virtue of their rank or their office, e.g., arch-¥ 
bishops and bishops, the highest military dignitaries, ; 
governors of banks, the chief civil authorities of Madrid) 
and Barcelona, officials of the present governmental 
hierarchy, etc. The remainder are the delegates of the 
fifty Provincial Councils, with a similar number to repre- 
sent the. municipalities, plus fifty elected as provincial} 
representatives by the local committees of the Patriotic} 
Union. This ostensible concession to the elective prin- 
ciple does not, of course, amount to much—as the Govern- 
ment’s critics are quick to point out—so long as the mayors | 
and provincial councillors themselves are Government: 
nominees. [or although free municipal elections were. 
promised by the Municipal Charter of 1925, the Govern-* 
ment has not yet troubled to give effect to this particular 
provision of an admirable code of local self-government, | 


popular demand for them. 

The full Assembly only meets four times a month. 
During the remainder of the time it works by Section Com- 
mittees of at least eleven members each, whose labours’ 
certainly seem to cover the whole field of politics. Sections — 
1 and 6, for instance, are called upon to draft plans for the | 
new Constitution and to examine and discuss laws of a_ 
political character. In order to liquidate the past as well - 
as to prepare the new era two other Sections are working” 
on political responsibilities and the examination and 


1923. Section 4 “ Tariffs’ and Section 9 “ Production 
and Trade” have their say in the economic policy of the 
Government, while the Section dealing with Budget 
questions may be expected to initiate some form of control 
over the reckless expenditure of public money which is 
the common fault of dictatorships. Unfortunately, as the 
Budget estimates for 1928 are already made out and ap- 
proved, this Section cannot begin its labours till next 
autumn. Meanwhile the grants to municipalities for 
material improvements and the subsidies for the defence , 
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; “national.” industries are assuming alarming propor- 
ons. ~ A programme of public works for six years has 
een drawn up, based on the ultimate capitalisation of 
anual expenditure grants if necessary. The City Council 
E Madrid itself has been induced to resort to the expedient 
; an extraordinary Budget in order to cover up a con- 
iderable deficit, and there are persistent rumours that 
Wing to money difficulties some of the old abuses are 
peeping back into municipal life. 

With the absence of the more far-sighted elements of 
je Left from the Committees of the Assembly, it is not 
» be expected that there will be any change of direction 
_the Government’s economic policy, which is so fiercely 
irotectionist that Customs dues are easily the largest item 
f the annual revenue. It is, in fact, mainly as a result of 
te Protective tariffs, the subsidies to industries already 
stablished, and grants in aid of new industries that Spain | 
as built up her production to-day. This tenderness for 
ie producer, to the detriment of the consumer, is a 
pmmon tendency of States like Spain and Italy, which 
hve considerable leeway to make-up in industrial 
atters. But the position of the Government in Spain is 


larcelona, made it his business to put down Separatism 
ith a firm hand and to restore public order throughout 
fe country. To do this successfully, however, he had 
» strike a pact with the powerful business interests in 
latalonia, and he has been their tool, willing or unwilling, 
yer since. Their tactics are simple. The Catalan manu- 
icturers put forward this or that demand for protection 
* their industry with the accompanying threat that if 
e Government does not help them, foreign competition 
ill compel them to close the factories, and thousands of 
orkers will be thrown on the streets to disturb public 
‘der. The support of the workers is easily obtained by 
similar threat of an increase of foreign imports, leading 
‘unemployment. Moreover, very few of the workers are 
ficiently educated to realise that a high rate of wages 
yes not necessarily mean a greater purchasing power. — 
he Government yields to the combined demands of em- 
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to effect the transition from the present “illegal but patri 
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ployers and employed, and the cost of living goes steadil} 
higher. 

There is some danger that in time this policy, whick 
certainly does not correspond to the permanent interests 
of the nation, may provoke such a storm of opposition ag 
to jeopardise the whole scheme with which General Prime 
de Rivera and the King are now identified. For th 
present the only effective opposition can come from thé 
military party, which sees in the Assembly its final ex 
clusion- from political power. The end of the war if 
Morocco and a rigorous reduction of military expenditure 
has brought many hardships for officers’ families. The 
Army chiefs have witnessed the discomfiture of their ole 
opponents, the “ politicos,” and any hitch in the Govern 
ment’s scheme owing to the continued political apath 
might tempt them to revive some form of stratocracy. 

From the political point of view it is important to stres 
the fact that the National Consultative Assembly is 1 
tended simply as a working arrangement making it possible 


OD. 


otic” dispensation to a system the legality of which wi 
be consecrated by the elected representatives of the natio 
There is no suggestion that the present Assembly o 
Notables can make a Constitution. The draft plan which 
is eventually worked out by the Assembly and approved 
by the Government will be duly submitted to a referendum 
of the country, and only then—in three years or so—wil 
a Constituent Cortes be called by the King to pass the 
Constitution into law. Meanwhile the most delicate task 
to_be performed by the present body will be that of de 
vising the new electoral law under which the members o} 
its successor, a sovereign legislative organ, are to b 
chosen. : 
The manifesto issued in the name of the intransige 
“politicos” is admittedly an accurate statement of th 
constitutional issue. The present Government, howeve 
is in no mood for academic discussion. It is General Prime 
de Rivera’s firm conviction that he will in time conquei 
the passive resistance of his countrymen. All lovers o 
Spain will wish him well. : poe 


| 
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| IRELAND 
By “ Macpara” 


‘HE Free State is fine a New Year with brighter 
wrospects than she has done for many a long day. Her 
jolitical situation has so materially improved within the 
ist few months that it no longer stands in the way of 
et economic and social development, and 1927 has seen 
€ grave of great barriers and misunderstandings which 
lad kept her people divided against each other. 
| The entrance of the Republicans into the Dail, follow- 
g legislative action by President Cosgrave, has changed 
ne whole prospect of Ireland’s destiny, not because of 
1€ personality of its members, nor even of the political 
iews they hold, but because it has brought together 
vo great sections of Irishmen to work for the common 
food. The Treaty with England, instead of being 
pposed by 4o per cent. of the people, is now accepted 
ly 95 per cent. as a basis to work on and develop Ireland. 
ifforts will undoubtedly be made to alter and extend it, 
ut these cannot be carried into effect unless and until 
ne people give de Valera a definite majority after the next 
eneral Election. Even were the Cosgrave administration 
efeated, as there are indications that it may be in the 
sar future, Mr. de Valera, though the victor of the 
noment, would be in a minority of six, and could not 
ossibly carry controversial legislation through the Dail, 
or long maintain his power. | 
“It follows, therefore, that before any great constitutional 
langes can take place the Free State people will be called 
a | to vote for or against them. F or the first time since 


work in the same National ee They will judge 
= ‘the Cosgrave policy and the de Valera policy under new _ 
ircumstances, realising that either one or the other, as 
ey themselves decide, will be the immediate policy of 
e State. Formerly ane had to decide between the — 
Vou. CXXIII. N.S. 
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apparently prosaic policy of the Government and the ver) 
attractive, very romantic policy of an Opposition devoit 
of responsibility. 

No position could better serve democracy than uf 
present one, and none could be healthier for the Irish 
people. ' 

The new situation is raising the moral tone of the country 
as a whole; wild speeches are fewer, responsibility 1 
naturally growing, and people, brought into personal touch 
after years of separation, are finding it easier to forgive 
and forget. There is less hatred between sections of the 
people in Southern Ireland now than there has been since 
the days of the Treaty. 

The New Year undoubtedly promises well. 

The immediate political situation is, of course, uncertain. 
So many developments are possible that it is difficult tc 
draw any clear picture of probable events. ; 

No party wants a General Election in the near future 
it would be unpopular in the country, and the financial wai 
chests of all the parties are low. This fact may possibly 
result in the Cosgrave administration running its ful 
course of five years, because the defeat of Mr. Cosgrave 
and the formation of a minority de Valerian Governmen 
could have no other result. There are not many issues of 
which Mr. de Valera could obtain a sufficient Labour ©: 
independent backing to win on a division or an election. — 

On the other hand, if some outstanding question arose 
if he did win, say with Labour support, Labour migh 
possibly keep him in office for a time to avoid a Genera 
Election. 3 

Mr. de Valera would also be faced with the fact, if h 
took office in the morning, that he could not possibly carr 
out all his undertakings or all the demands of his followe 
Such a position might easily result in his losing his backin 
in the country. His policy, as he himself put it recently 
is significant. He issued a dramatic ukase to his peopl 
that he could not perform miracles, and they must b 
content to go slowly. The majority of the party appea 
to agree to this, and to have decided that they will devo’ 
their immediate energies to building up the nation an 
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ding the people before they concentrate on any big 
itical changes. Eventually, there can be little doubt, 

landmarks of both big parties will be shifted, and new 
‘ties and new leaders will arise, but there seems little 
ication that it will be in the near future. 

. would not, indeed, say that the Free State’s immediate 
ibles are over, or that she is facing a millennium, but [ 
assert that her position and prospects are extraordinarily 
oroved, and that her people are facing the future in the 
at spirit of trying to build up their country. 

‘or a student in politics and human sociology the 
ation in the whole of Ireland should be for the next 
ears of supreme interest. 

The Government, with a philosophy not usually to 
found in public men who have been in power for seven 
its, seem well content. They know that within an 
oreciable time they will go out of office, whether tem- 
varily or for ever no man may say. But they believe — 
* will have created a political situation definitely . 
blishing majority rule and an economic situation 


4 ) Jeave the garnering of the main harvest to. hate 2 
essors if the latter are sufficiently experienced in 
oe and stable in outlook to “ cays on.’ 


3 eck there are men of brains and level sense among = 
eee who are apparently: bending hens z 


i = and Scie should render a good account of th 
n days to come, 
| Trish, ae all parties, are, in fact, doing 1 now oe 
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y everyone here concentrated on Pe 1 
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freedom; now they are realising that this, even if possess 
in the fullest sense, would be short-lived if not acco! 
panied by spiritual and economic independence. 

For the immediate future their own leaders believe th 
the Saorstat Government is firmly seated in the sada 
Though heavily handicapped by the tragic loss of thq 
most brilliant colleague, Kevin O’Higgins, they ha : 
come through the last session with enhanced reputatigy 
and have shown a good-natured friendliness to thé 
opponents which is keenly appreciated by outside citizef 

The loss of Kevin O’Higgins is irreparable, and & 
counsel would have served the new Ireland well. He wa 
gifted with greater powers of statesmanship than othe 
men of his generation, and this, joined to deep love of h@ 
would have guided Kathleen ni Houlihan safely over mami 
a hard road in the future. It can only be said that 
colleagues have worked harder and tried their best tomak 
up the leeway from his death. If they cannot quite suf 
ceed, Ireland will at least appreciate their efforts on hg 
behalf. Two young Ministers, both well under fort 
have come into special prominence here: they are Patrié 
McGilligan, Minister for Trade and Commerce, aii 
Patrick-Hogan, Minister for Agriculture. Both brillia 
young men, they formed, with the late Kevin O’Higgins 
the Big Three. They are to be found in their offices work 
ing far into the night, and they will play a big part i 
Ireland’s future. | 

Among the problems facing Ireland in the future wil 
be the question of her relations with England. | 

_It will be a severe one for the de Valera party } 
negotiate if they come into power constituted as they af 
at present. ‘They gave certain pledges in the days befor 
they took up responsibility in the National Assembly, am 
they are realising that some of these promises will be ve 
difficult to keep without challenging war, which the peopl 
will not allow. Indeed, the safeguard of all international 
relations will be the insistence of the common people ha 
the peace shall be kept, and the presence, when a chang 
does come in Government, of the present capable Minist 
as a very powerful Opposition. | Se 
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niosesie os will include the question of 
= There is every indication that Protection will con- 
> to be the ruling policy when there comes a change 
rovernment, but Mr. de Valera’s party are pledged 
* whole- “hog ” Protection, as against the “ selective 
ction ” of the present Government. The people are 
satisfied with their experiments up to date. In every 
de protected in the Free State there has been an increase 


that this has been largely due to the influx of fsa 
tal does not worry the people at present, and will 
— be dealt with in a Bill limiting the amount of — 
: s foreigners may hold in new Irish industrial 
panies. 

he problem of the Gaeltacht will be another matter 


pangeare and the Irish fraditions handed down orally 
countless ene atone: oo have never been PEE 
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sale migration of the people, but the Government does n nq 
po favour the plan, and will probably try by drainage a 
reclamation and home work schemes to find a way @ 
keeping them in their old homes which they love with a 
undying love. Their forefathers set roots in the soil, ang 
however bitter the heritage the new generation cling to if 

The work, however, is easier of solution since the tw 


big political parties share responsibility for it. 
The whole fabric of Trish social life will come und@ 


altogether tics their standards. 
Take, for instance, the idea of government among th 
masses in Ireland. For generations government ha 
simply meant tyranny. Rightly or wrongly, as one may 
argue, the idea of government to the Irish worker hap 
just been a number of foreigners who oppressed then 
They grew not unnaturally into a frame of mind in which 
they were automatically “ against the Government.” Ther 
when suddenly and unexpectedly the Treaty was mad 
and an Irish Government took control of the Free State 
the change was obscured by the horrors of the civil wa 
The nation had no time to adjust its views; many onl 
_ saw a Government again in power who punished rebel 
against its authority, who forcibly restored law and orde 
____ and who tried to govern a restless, angry, divided count1 
_ 0n common-sense business lines. - . 
_ The people did not understand. _ They thought the 
_ own Government should have meant an almost perfec 
__ State—should give work and plenty to all. They saw the 
_ old-time idol, de Valera, leading forty per cent. of ther 
cas against the new Gevaert The latter, manned 
young, eager, but hard-pressed men, had to fight 
democracy with one hand and build for the nation 
ieee the otherx“The conditions were heart-breaking. zg 
_ understandings multiplied into tragedies, and the 
hardened as they became obsessed with the idea 
ree only de Valera were in power the Republic woul 
a: oo and ge would be pepe and dpleds for 
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! The young Free State Government fought grandly 
fgainst the barricades of ignorance, misunderstanding and 
irejudice, and finally they won through. But not without 
jeaving some of their best on the field of sacrifice. The 
jkepublicans also lost some of their finest men. 
j The ways of the young Government were not perfect, 
hor all their doings perhaps to be commended, but it must 
jertainly be conceded to them that they were good Irish- 
faen doing their duty as they saw it under circumstances 

pt unparalleled difficulty. Had the nation stood behind 
shem, and had all points of view been represented in the 
Wail, Ireland would be a different country to-day. As it 
was, they have done wonderfully well for her. 
| Now comes their triumph in the change of the people’s 
mentality. De Valera no longer leads a great section a 
Igainst the Government; he has entered the Dail and 
en his share of responsibility for the nation’s affairs. _ 
ind the great majority of the people who are eS crude 
bacts rejoice exceedingly. . 
| That even the entry of their idol into the Gavemsien = 
as not immediately produced any great improvement We 
eir condition is making his party think hard. De 
Valera himself is now quietly telling them that he cannot 
berform miracles; he and they must make haste slowly. _ 
here is no millennium. There is no pre- -created Republic ae 
o be dropped into their laps. . = 
But there is an Irish Constitution and an Irish Govern- 
ent, all of which can be used for their needs’ Weno — 
er hear much talk of repudiation of the Treaty, but — 
er of implementing it according to the people’s view, _ 
cultivating the country, of working for cultural and? 
1omic freedom, as well as purely political. 
k pe living outside Ireland can hardly realise what 


4, advancing steadily upon the Goceancn bencies ss © 
ee as a ane ee force for the Bee and ee 
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As the educational process proceeds and the people seq 
their hands to the task of making Ireland a nation fit fot 
her people to live in, I think, as I have already said, yo 
will see entirely new divisions of thought and new politica 
parties. It is a question of time. It is easy to visualise 
the present leaders looking on in pleasant easeful retireg 
ment while their successors, young men risen from th@ 
ashes of past mistakes and disillusionment, grown stronger 
and wiser by the lessons of the old leaders, governy 
Ireland. 

I believe we shall ultimately see an Ireland united) 
because tolerant and sensible, an Ireland as completel 
free as the patriots of generations have dreamed, because 
she is ready for freedom, by the cultivation of every cornem 
of her territory, and the education of her children oni 
lines which will make them good Gaels as well.as good 
citizens. ' 

Then those Irish who have paid the price in blood and 
tears will count themselves well repaid because thei 
Ireland, through peaceful evolution, has become not onl 
free but Gaelic, with the best traditions of the Gael, and 
not only Gaelic but free. 

Brothers with the British and all men, leaders in world 
peace. 


[THE HUNGARIAN-ROUMANIAN DISPUTE 


By Duptry HEATHCOTE 


EW problems have roused such acrimonious controversy — 
as the recent dispute between the Hungarian and 
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OF ourmanian Governments with regard to the Transyl-_ 
ranian Optants, and none has given rise to such acute 
isunderstandings. The question is, indeed, a most com- 


ernational jurists, yet never were simple facts so 
oroughly buried under legal verbiage, nor points at issue 
9 cleverly obscured by an appeal to political expediency, — 
the refusal to allow considerations of juridical er 
0 interfere with a nation’s professed right to be master in| 
- own house, irrespective of treaty commitments. As, 


un guage. ” Briefly. the basic fet are the te a 
By the Treaty of Trianon the province of Transylvar 
was handed over to Roumania. It was a land which f 
rer <= thousand eas had —— to Haga a 
that 
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as was the peace settlement that had been imposed on 
Hungary, there was, however, one clause of it that pro- 
vided in the clearest terms for the protection of Hungariar 
Ee interests, and, according to its provisions, Hungarian land- 
owners were not only entitled to opt for Hungarian 
nationality if they so desired, but were allowed to retain 
their immovable property in the territories ceded to 
Roumania so long as they transferred their place of resi- 
dence to Hungary within one year from the signing of the 
Peace Treaty, this property, incidentally, being not subject 

-. to forcible dispossession, retention, or liquidation as 
éx-enemy property for the purposes of reparations. 
According to Article 239, moreover, a Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal, on which both Hungary and Roumania were 

; represented, was set up to deal with individual disputes 
arising out of the Treaty clauses, while the League of 
_ Nations was entrusted with the duty of reconstructing t the e) 
_ Tribunal in case of the lapse of members.* 7 
How a measure especially designed with a view to pro 
tecting Hungarian nationals and ensuring that they should. 
at least, not be singled out for special ill-treatment has 
been systematically ignored by the Roumanian Govern- 
ment is such common knowledge that I will not deal wit ’ 


(1) Article 239. Within three months from the coming into force of 
_ the present Treaty (Trianon) a Mixed Arbitral Tribunal shall be estab- 
_ lished between each of the Allied and Associated Powers on the one h 


ee members. Each of the Governments concerned shall appoint ‘on 
is members. The President shall be chosen by agreement between 


ndbtd for | any reason whatever to ee his ft 
dure will be piiease det filling the Pee es! as : 


't further, yet I would point out that the significance of 
this defiance of a Treaty to which Roumania was a party 
aas been almost entirely overlooked, and also that by 
their high-handed action the Rouriaiats are openly 
| ttacking the whole system of international arbitration, and 
50 creating a most dangerous precedent. In spite of heavy 
pressure three hundred Hungarian landowners decided 
0 opt for Hungarian nationality, but found themselves 
peing subjected to the most unremitting persecution as 
soon as they had exercised their choice. Alleging various 
pretexts, the Roumanian authorities expelled some of the 

pptants manu militari, or caused others to leave the 
pountry by making their lives as intolerable as possible, 

: hile the legislature declared that their properties were 
hlienable, and so expropriated them in their entirety. Dis- 
bossessed of their land and exposed to various forms of | 
Dppression, the Hungarian landowners then sought for 
redress, and in course of time lodged an appeal under the 
ifreaty provisions to the Arbitral Tribunal, only to find = 
the Roumanians immediately withdrawing their arbitrator 2 — © 
soon as the Tribunal had decided certain points of detail = 
in favour of the Hungarians. Invoking the Treaty, the _ 
Magyars then requested the League to fill the vacancy thus 
preated, as prescribed in Article 239, but the Roumanians  _ 
hot only declared that the Tribunal had exceeded its com- 
betence, but appealed instead to the League of Nations 
inder Article 11, on the ground that the unfavourable — 
judgment of the: Arbitral Tribunal threatened international 
sace. The matter then came up at Geneva before the 
eague, the Council of that body seeking to act as 
ediator between the two parties, instead of automatically 
ing the vacancy created, while the disputants defined — 
ir position in the following manner :— 

The Roumanians declared that, while admitting the fists 
t the property of Hungarian Nationals could not be 
ropriated for purposes of reparations, nor the right of 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal be questioned according to 
> Trianon Treaty to decide any disputes arising from | 
ch eee they were unable to accept the view that 
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confiscations carried out in pursuance of an Agrarian law) 
contemplated before the War and designed with a view to} 
preventing the Bolshevisation of their peasant populations, } 
were subject to any such jurisdiction. They stated that7 
this measure had been applied to Hungarians,% 
Roumanians, Allies and Germans alike, that it had come 
into force some days before the Treaty of Trianon had 
become valid, and that both in Transylvania and in the? 
Regat (Old Roumania) adequate compensation had been} 
offered to the dispossessed landlords. The Hungarians} 
pointed out, on the other hand, that the Roumanian con-} 
tention that the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal was only com-} 
petent to deal with cases of property confiscated owing to} 
War measures was contrary not only to precedent but to the} 
accepted view of the functions of an Arbitral Tribunal.") 
They declared that, while an Agrarian reform was not neces- 
sarily per se a liquidatory measure, it was the duty of a} 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal to decide each claim advanced} 
by the Hungarian optants on its own merits, in order to’ 
ascertain how far they could be held to be of a liquidatory 
nature, any measure proved to be opposed to the common” 
international law constituting such liquidation; while they! 
pointed out that even the assumption that a decision! 
favourable to Magyar claims might cause difficulties of a 
social, financial or political nature did not justify there; 
being no appeal from a reform that was not only far more 


(1) Over forty Mixed Arbitral Tribunals are in existence, thanks to the 
‘War, arid all of these have rendered awards in which the guiding prin- 
ciples have been that international law must prevail over national law, 
and that, not only is there no appeal from abitral awards—and particularly 
the awards of Mixed Arbitral Tribunals—but that an alien cannot be 
deprived of his property without suitable compensation, no matter how a 
State may treat its own nationals on that point. The Permanent Court of 
Arbitration and the Permanent Court of International Justice have de- 
finitely decided this one question in identical fashion: the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration by its award of October 13th, 1922, in a case between” 
Norway and the United States, and the Permanent Court of Internationa 
Justice by its Judgment No. 7, May 26th, 1926, in a dispute between 
Poland and Germany. (In the first instance the U.S.A, requisitionec 
Norwegian ships as they were then requisitioning ships. belonging to 
American citizens; in the second, Poland seized immovable property be- 
‘longing to German nationals without compensation, and contended—u 
successfully—that there was no differential treatment.) EES, 
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jdrastic when applied to Transylvania than in the Regat,’ 
ibut so maladministered by the Roumanian executive 
yorgans that in the long run nearly every property, small 
jor large, belonging to a Hungarian had been confiscated 


i 


jin toto. They drew the Council’s attention to the fact 
jthat of the 280 claimants over 200 were smallholders or 


i] 


epossessors of middle-sized estates, and also to the ridicu- 
jlously inadequate compensation that was being offered to 
the dispossessed landowners, yet expressed every desire 
to compromise on the amount that they claimed, if only it 
was proved that their demands were excessive.” 

After hearing the disputants, the Council appointed a 
sub-committee, with Sir Austen Chamberlain as Rappor- 
teur (chairman),’ to make a further study of the question, 
and a report was submitted by the members of the Com- 
mittee, embodying three principles regarding the applica- 
tion of Agrarian reform in Transylvania and the interpre- 


(1) In the Regat land is measured by hectares, in Transylvania by 
cadastral acres, the former being equal to 1,737 acres, so that the land- 
owners in Old Roumania are allowed to retain almost double the amount 
of land permitted in Transylvania (i.e., in the Regat 500 hectares, in 
Transylvania 500 acres). Again, in Transylvania the land of an owner, 
if situated in different districts, is considered as one estate for the purpose 
of the quota. The Roumanian law contains no such disposition, and 
the Regat landowner is consequently entitled to retain the maximum 
area of Jand in each of his several estates. Incidentally, too, I would 


lands have not been expropriated, and the Bratianos and Stirbeys par- 
ticularly have been allowed to retain all their latifunda. 

~ (2) Many other instances of differential treatment can be given. Thus, 
the provision of the Agrarian Act under which the area of the land 
exempted from expropriation is laid down to be 50 acres in the mountains 
and too acres in the hilly land, has often been deliberately misapplied, 
nearly every hilly property belonging to a Hungarian landowner being 
‘treated as mountainous. Again, under Article 9 of Chapter 1 of the Act 
“the land left to those owners who are not farmers by profession may be 
reduced to 10 acres. Thousands of Hungarian landowners, civil servants, 


point out that there are many Roumanian landowners in the Regat whose _ 


lawyers, doctors, teachers, have lost the greater part of their property in Se 


consequence. A similar provision obtains in the Regat, but there the 
‘Jand of civil servants, officers and widows is exempt from expropriation. 
As for the compensation given for the land that has been expropriated, 
it amounts to about one per cent. of its value. — 
= (3) The sub-committee which was appointed by the Council of the 

League to make a further study of the “Hungarian-Roumanian dispute 
consisted of Sir Austen Chamberlain and the Ambassadors of Japan and = 
Chile. : —< 


tation of Article 250 of the Treaty Ge hat Tides 
nationals should be subjected to the application of 
Agrarian reform in Roumania, that no distinction shou 

_ be made between the Roumanians and Hungarians in that 
respect, and that redress could only be obtained under | 
the Treaty when discrimination against a Hungarian land- | 
owner in virtue of his nationality had been proved. Thes 
Hungarian Government were unable, however, to accept ; 
either the Council’s claim to act as Supreme Court o: 
Appeal or the recommendations that they had put forwar 
to meet the difficulty, and, displaying a highly commend-_ 

_ able spirit, they decided to set aside the legal question as 
to whether the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal set up by thel 
_ Treaty was competent to hear their claims, while urging 
the submission of the controversy to the Court of L 
_ Hague. The matter was then referred to the Roumania 
_ but since they as resolutely refused to agree to it, on th 
_ ground that the findings of the Commission were sufficiently 
: eee the League was obliged_ to pee further , 


expressing ‘the academic hope that the parties to the rf - 
oe a come to terms in the meantime. Contro 


are. ae primary facts. aa us. now examine 
ion from both the legal | and political standpo 
to see how far the misgivings that have _ 

in England eas this action on the par Y 


he first plage it is , clear that, iepally speaking at 
€, ‘Hungary has right on her side, since there is n ze 
, as the Law Lords declared in the Upper : 
ber he the tase Arbitral Tribunal i is the 
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doint has Srhireily been raised in Roumania that the 
Fribunal, while exercising undoubted competence in dis- 
dutes arising out of War claims proper, cannot possibly 
dossess the same privileges where the Roumanian Agrarian 
)Reform is concerned, but J maintain rather that, since 
this “reform” appears to have been directed mainly 
against Hungarian nationals, the Tribunal’s claim to 
ascertain possible liquidation in the cases submitted for its 
award cannot seriously be challenged : this privilege being 
moreover, reinforced by the further necessity of investi- 
gating all laws applying to both nationals and foreigners 
fin view of the possibility of their clashing with the code 
f international common law. This competence, 
‘incidentally, has been recognised by such important legal 
authorities as the Permanent Court of the Hague,’ while I 
would emphasise the fact that not only has the Govern- 
ment expressly stated that disputes already submitted to —— 
rbitration should not be brought before the Council,’ but 
also that the latter has no power to override decisions — 
taken by these bodies, in that the high contracting parties 
to the Covenant have definitely agreed-to regard all their 
awards as conclusive. Lastly, I would point out that the 
Council would have agreed to the Hungarian proposition, — 
and asked the Court of the Hague to give an impartial — 
interpretation of the Treaty if it had really been concerned 
with the question of the competence of the Mixed Arbitral | 
‘Tribunal, and that the reason why it did not sanction such | 
‘an appeal was that it was feared that a decision given | 
in Hungary’ s favour (the only likely one) might precipitate - 
in internal revolution in Roumania. This being the case, 
t may not be without interest to give the arguments which 
have so far prevailed with the Council, together with the 
nswers that can be given in refutation. teat 


(1) See: decision No. 7 of the Court of Permanent Justice: 
‘Chorzow between Poland and Germany. Soe 
(2) The Council made the following formal eccien regarding the s 
pretation of the Covenant in connection with the Corfu incident : ‘“‘ W 
ntrary to the terms of Article 15, Paragraph 1, a dispute is submitt te 
‘the. Council on the application of one of the parties, where such a disput 
ready forms the subject of arbitration or of jndicial proceedings 
uncil must refuse to consider the application.” Cor: 
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The Roumanians’ first contention is that the compensa~ 
tion claimed by the Hungarians on account of expropria- 
tion would, if paid iz ¢oto, ruin the country for years to 
come; and the second, that dynastic trouble, and even 
revolution, would arise if the expropriated land were 
returned to its Hungarian owners, Now, both these? 
assertions present very misleading views of the sins 
In the first place, it would appear that the Hungarian” 


pe 


Government no longer insists on the landowners regaining” 
possession of all their immovable property, since the last 
proposal which has been submitted to Roumania on their 
behalf, following Monsieur Briand’s suggestion, clearly 
indicates their readiness to accept an equitable indemnity 
for the land already distributed, if only all forests, vine-" 
yards and buildings (confiscated but not utilised) are” 
restored to their rightful owners; and secondly, the fact” 
that Roumania has been able to pay compensation four” 
times larger than that paid by her to her own nationals” 
in the case of those French and English landowners: in™ 
Bessarabia who have been dispossessed of land owing to 
yet another Agrarian Reform strongly presupposes that 
her Treasury is far richer than she alleges it to be, while 
it accords with the ruling of international law that there” 
is never equality between nationals and foreigners. | 

What I claim, therefore, for Hungary is the most 
elemental justice, not only because the Treaty which was. 
forced on her at the completion of the War was a treaty of 
unexampled spoliation and vindictive penalties, but also 
because there is no equity which justifies the breaking of 
plain law; and that, even if this argument could hold on 
appropriate facts, and the interpretation of a legal contract 
be so strained for general reasons of State, yet in this 
instance the facts are not as alleged, but, indeed, very 
widely different. My conclusion is, therefore, that, 
remembering that not a single nation could live a true. 
national life in the shadow of a great and tragic injustice 
_ if she did not nurse some hope of possible betterment we: 
should not allow considerations of political expediency to 
abrogate the one clause in the Treaty regulating Hunga Oe 
fate on which that hope of a possible bette ee 
Rts rment must 
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lecessarily centre. The matter is indeed a most crucial 
me, for while the whole system of deciding disputes by 
mpartial tribunals acting juridically and according to the 
rinciples of international law will receive a fatal blow 
£ we allow the Council to set aside an arbitral award, there 
's no doubt that a further iniquity will thereby be inflicted 
on a country which has already suffered the most glaring 

justice. Need and misery can be borne, and even the 
shame of defeat, but never anything so galling—for any 
dation to whom this treatment has been offered can take no 
urther part in the fate of the rest. She must either draw 
pack into the darkness and mourn until she slowly fades 
Way and dies, or else step free and gallant into the 
Jazzling sunlight—and take her fate into her own hands. 
. . If we would avert risk of war in the future it would 
advisable to give justice where justice is due. Let the 
ouncil no longer, therefore, interfere with the exercise by 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal of its proper functions, but 
ather enable it to give unfettered judgment. Otherwise 
the value of treaties in general and international arbitration 
ore especially is for ever destroyed. 


~ 


THE COMMON BUZZARD 


By E. W. Henpy (Ernest BLAKE) 


Or the buzzard it is pleasant to be able to write th 
of late years, it has probably not decreased in numbers 
it may possibly have increased. At any rate, in the dis: 
trict in which most of my observations have been made 
buzzards are plentiful. One observer who spent som 
~~. weeks in that neighbourhood in the spring of 1924 esti 
mated that he saw at least fifty birds. I frequen 
see three or four, and have seen as many as nine, in t 
air at once. Though the more ignorant type of kee, 
__ still attempts to shoot or even to poison them, others, m« 
intelligent, are at last beginning to learn that, thou 
their diet is varied (I have seen one carrying a snake 
his talons), their principal food is rabbit. . 
- Most of the nests which I have seen have been on : 
cliffs, but buzzards also build on inland scars and 
oe A nest I watched i in 1924 was a bulky structure, 


f green gel twigs. Ustad the spot she 
much frequented; after incubating for some 
gave up the attempt to hatch out these eggs, 
: make a fresh lining of larch, which was - 
ont e top’ of the clutch; but the new oor was no 
2p a , and no more eggs were laid. 
nests of this species are sometimes ae | 


hes 


Ty easy of access. One to which I clim 


Lr 


pa in the fork oF a es oak, ‘not mor 


| orpse of a young pater, in 1d 

ne tree. The nest was empty, 

on fy Ree eee of his ms 
ch, ree 
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Recorder on the food of birds for the South-Western 
Naturalists’ Union), proved to be a small quantity of un- 
ligested yolk, the rib and foot bones and portions of the 
jair and skin of an immature mouse, a quantity of moss, 
md the scales of some reptile, probably a grass snake. 
rhe presence of yolk testifies to his immaturity. Preserved 
spirits, he is rather a pathetic little corpse; but tics 


thom the gods love die young. 

Another nesting site was even more conveniently Slee 
or observation. It was a ledge, halfway down two 
jundred feet of precipitous cliff, “which formed one sidé 
if a small gorge gradually gnawed from the flank of an 
land by the hungry ocean. The inlet was so narrow that, 
om its opposite side, I had an unrestricted view of the : 
est; it was made of dead gorse branches and heather —S 
jents, and lined with moss and grass, but much flattened = 
ut by the two partly fedged youngsters which were in ie 
cccupation. When first I saw them they were clothed in _ 
hick, grey down, but there was a darker, almost black 
tripe near the eye, and patches of lighter down still 
dhered to their heads; but in the course of a ‘week the ae 
jrown feathers of the juvenile plumage began to show. __ 
Chey spent a good deal of their time in preening, and, 
this process, the down gradually became less and less. 
til, when I left, there was as much brown as grey in ~ 
heir colouration; these tints harmonised most successfully _ 
ith the rocks behind them, and they thus formed a good 
ject lesson in protective colouring. - 
“These youngsters, within the circumscribed limits of, a 
heir nesting place, were very active. Though they sat — 
r long periods on the flat of the tarsus, supporting them-_ 
es with their half-grown tails, they occasionally ‘stood 
and walked unsteadily a few paces; fairly often they 
ped their half-grown wings, in the same way as young 
is and peregrine eyasses do; in fact, one of them 
rmed this physical exercise with such vigour that he 
early toppled off the edge of the nest into the abyss. H 
sometimes sprawled over the nest with one claw out- 
tched. One young bird was distinctly larger than the 
= but this is. accounted for 2 the fact that incubation 
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usually begins when the first egg has been laid. They ha 
already been taught cleanly habits, and vented their excre: 
ment well out from the edge of the nest; in fact, this pracy 
tice was followed by the young in all buzzards’ nests which 
I have observed. : 
The behaviour of the old birds while I was watching 
=____—this-~nest-was interesting. Usually one was soaring as ff 
approached, and, by a mewing cry, gave warning to the 
other bird, which was either on or near the nest. Then 
both of.them soared above me on their great moth-like 
wings. After a little, one, presumably the mother, became 
tamer; she flew in narrowing circles near the nest; thé 
young became expectant; they sat up and looked round, 
bobbed their heads and flapped their wings. Eventually 
the old bird pitched on a pinnacle of rock, not far from 
me, and mewed continuously. The food provided by this 
pair was entirely rabbit; I frequently saw its. remains 
on the nest. 

Another nest was in a site which has been used b 
buzzards for many years in succession. To reach it one 
had to climb down a little coombe which wanders de 
viously, between very steep slopes of grass and screes, to 
the sea; the end of the descent was a cleft which skirted 
a rocky buttress, and finally debouched over piled 
boulders on the shore. The nest was at the lower end of 
the coombe, only about forty feet up the cliff, but difficult 
of access; below were smooth rocks, with no handholds, 
and above a jumbled mass of shale and jagged boulders 
which looked as if they might collapse at any moment. 
was one of those places which one might reach with luck 
but where a slip would probably mean a broken limb, and 
perhaps a broken neck. The first year I found this nest I 

_ reached a slab of rock a few feet above it by cutting steps 
in the shale with an ice axe; craning my head over this, J 
ee looked into the nest; it was made of dead gorse stems 

3 _ lined with wool, and contained one young one in down. = 
The next year I visited the spot earlier in the season: 

_ knowing that the old buzzards were frequenting the sam 
site, I climbed down the end of the coombe quietly, hopi ng 
to catch the hen on her nest. When I was nearly at th 
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; fons I pred my ice axe with a clatter on the rocks. 
Nothing stirred, so I feared the cunning old buzzard must. = 
jave slipped off before my arrival. However, I walked 
ng the shore towards the eyrie; when I was just below 
to my surprise the buzzard’s head appeared above the 
aC ge of the nest, and she flapped clumsily away without 
ttering asound. Winter rains and storms had crumbled — 
ie rock and shale, so that to reach the nest was even a 
ore difficult proposition than last year, and hor i 
ade three attempts all were unsuccessful, = 
n the other side of the coombe was a pinnacle of rotk, = 
rgrown with ivy. The hind legs of a rabbit and a litter _ 
astings strewn about on its top showed that it was 
eS buzzard’s feeding place. Placing ERS in semi- -con- = 


-d eculd return. After some twenty minutes- she came 
ing back over the cliffs, and pitched on a ridge some 
nty-five feet from the eyrie. Three times she changed 
: ePostot throwing herself off the ridge, Sone out 
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nestling’s head was already out of the egg, but the ee 

portion of the eggshell was still adhering to its body 

squirming and wriggling, in a few minutes he emerged, an 

: ugly squab in grey down. But his troubles were already 

’ beginning : the discarded eggshell kept falling down upon 

him from the sides of the cup; evidently this caused him 

great irritation ; raising himself upon his miniature wings 

he tried again and again to rid himself of the incubus by 

toppling it over the side of the nest, but his Sisyphean 
labours were all in vain: 


~ j atris éretra wéDovde KvdivBero Aaas avaidys— 


down in a trice on the small of his back rolled the pester: 
ing eggshell (a very free translation of the Homeric line !),} 
and he collapsed gasping. For half an hour I watched his} 
futile efforts to dislodge it, and then, as the old bird had) 
not returned, I departed. God tempers the wind to the} 
shorn lamb, but not always, alas, to the newly-hatched} 
nestling, which is very susceptible to exposure. When I 
returned, two hours later, his mother was brooding him,| 
oe he seemed quite lively. The other egg was still 


oe eiiort to eject it, ‘and the same collapse a 
effort failed. See a 
week later both the young were crawling about tl 
an grey down. In less than’ three weeks they we 
€ as pigeons; they seemed to pass most of th tin 
the sl me of poise = a month Boe feathers | WI 


RNS 


were epiled all eer ee he’ ee 
ee : flies buzzed above; what the 
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r: 
yeen like I can only imagine: fortunately my post of 
ebservation was too far away for it to reach me. When 
hey were five and a half weeks old all traces of down had 
Wisappeared from one of them; the other retained only a 
ttle on the cheeks; this was gone at the end of six weeks. 
Jn the forty-ninth day from the hatching of the first nest- 
ling both were just outside the nest; evidently they were 
practising for the first flight, for they frequently flapped 
heir wings and hopped in the air from one side of the 
mest to the other. Five days later they were gone. *Six 
yeeks is stated to be the fledgling period; probably these 
‘oungsters could have flown at the end of that time had 
they wished to do so, but, being lazy, unmolested, and well 
ed by assiduous parents, they did not trouble to venture © 
pon uncharted seas. 
It has been recorded on satisfactory evidence that a  =— 
uzzard will swoop at a man who has ventured into too : 
tlose proximity to the nest. One bird was well known to _ 
illo so in the Lake District some twenty years ago, and a _ 
jimilar instance is recorded in Wales. I have watched 
any pairs of nesting buzzards, but, though some are less — 
ly than others, I have never seen any signs of aggres 
ness, and I think that the Lakeland and Welsh buz- = 
jards must have been abnormally truculent. Pe 
‘Seen at close quarters, hunched upon a rock, with 
the head drawn into the shoulders, and its long breast 
leathers blown up by the wind, the buzzard suggests | 
| ulture rather than hawk. I have on several occasions seen 
ne try to balance itself awkwardly on quite a slim pole, © 
e claw grasping the top and the other the side; in such 
position it finds difficulty in sustaining its equilibrium. : 
ut, viewed from a distance, perched upon a tall, lone fits 
erlooking some wild ravine falling headlong to Le : 
yumy sea, it can look majestic, and even wares of its 
lationship to the eagles. _ a 
Its method of taking to flight is ungainly; it seems” 
ost to fall off its perch, and flaps its wings clumsily 
when it soars, with broad wings extended and motion 
one realises the grace and skill of its airmanship. 
NRE ree. when the air was still and the thin 
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‘ glance might mistake it for a kestrel. Viewed from below, 


‘from above; their whitish under-surface is fringed with” 


selves a few wing beats, their progress is made almost) 
to the wind; gliding and careening, you’ may see them 


_ “effortless ” and “ strong ” than their wide, airy circlings. 
_ Facing the wind, they will also hover, lowering the h 
¥ and spreading the tail like a kestrel, but the strokes 
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sickle of the young moon hung poised in a sky whose blue 
was fading to grey as it lost the rays of the declining sun, 
I saw three buzzards soaring; as one watched them bank 
ing and planing higher and higher, in ever-widening circles 
whose orbits crossed and recrossed each other, one mars 
velled at their consummate mastery over their element; toy 
quote from Mr. Martin Armstrong’s fine poem :— . 

On great pied motionless moth-wings borne along 

So effortless and so strong, 

Cutting each other’s paths, together they glided, 

Then wheeled asunder till they soared divided 

Two valleys’ width, .... 

Curved headlong downward, towered up the sunny steep, 

Then, with a sudden lift of the one great pinion, 


Swung proudly to a curve and from its height 
Took half a mile of sunlight in one long sweep. 


The upward curve of the outermost quills, held separate” 
from each other, gives grace of line and lightness to their 
broad wings; and this beauty of line varies ever as you) 
watch; for, planing into the wind, the wing tips are con=_ 
tracted, so that the whole pinion now forms half a circlets 
It is this pose which, by an optical illusion, makes this) 
great bird, seen from one side when one is on a level) 


with it, appear curiously small: so much so that a casual) 


the markings on their wings are of singular beauty; seen) 
thus, their “moth-wings” are even more moth-like than” 


black at the extremities, and, in the middle, is an eyot or 
ring of dark brown which reminds me always of the “ eyes 7”) 
on the chestnut upper wings of the peacock butterfly. | 

Beautiful as buzzards are when soaring, their strength of 
flight reveals itself almost to as much advantage when) 
they are planing into a strong wind. Then they hang) 
almost motionless ; though now and again they allow them=_ 


entirely by depressing and raising the angle of their wings” 


advance half a mile or more; such flight is even more 
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: S85 fee strong, « Be their legs hang down clumsily ; 
ir broad pinions cannot winnow the air so swiftly; com-_ 
d with the windhover the buzzard is a mere amateur. 
it when, suspended thus, he sends a ripple of movement, 
rdly perceptible, through the length of his quivering 
inions, you are compelled again to wonder at the eee Soo 
jombination of grace and strength. = 
Buzzards are not loved by their brethren in ia ——— 
“very bird’s claw is against them, and it must be confessed — 
t they often put up a poor fight even against those of a_ 
aller size. I have seen one chased and harried by a 
rel; the jackdaw and even the lapwing will drive him _ 
Jays, prone as they are to indulge in “ Billingsgate,” 
ome even more profane at his approach. With the _ 
Eatiies ey carry on a constant feud. SEES and 


i 


But. Se their oo enemies are the carrion crows, 
have: more than the usual allowance of cane in 


ENVELOPE 
By V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 


Tuts body that I have worn 
So many years ; 

Is falling threadbare, torn, 
Faded with tears. 


_ Soon it shall yield oan break 

To wind, to wave; - 
‘Become the thing men take 

To a swift grave. 


Yet that rent shape of shame, 
Which then shall lie 

So quiet in my name, — 

Will not be I. _ 


The spirit that shall have passed 
From that decay : 
Will be again at last _ 
Young as as May; 


Will be ‘ie self-same thing, 


: 3 zB ents mila 


EBB AND FLOW 


A Montuty COMMENTARY 


By StTerpHEeN Gwynn 


svenomous malignity. Snow and rain, frost and thaw, cold 
fand mugginess were intermixed as a cunning bowler 
ichanges his attack: one particular morning in London 
fwhen rain fell on frozen snow and was followed by a sharp 
jfrost is not likely to be forgotten by the clan of postmen 
twho set out early and slithered and tumbled with their 
sheavy bags, incurring casualties by scores. But the worst. 

fwas in the country, where every snowflake clung and froze _ 
twhen it lighted, so that wires became the core of a thick - 
|cable of ice which the poles could not support. Wewere _ 
made to realise how much the improvement of communi- 
cations has made us depend on them. Very few people 
iin small middle-class houses about English towns keepa __ 
isupply of food. You can cut off an Irish cottage for a -— 
ifortnight, and ae have milk and potatoes and can make 38 


consequence of exceptional conditions for Shan. no 
preparation had been made. There is no use in attempt: 
ling to fix blame, for one may fairly assume that the com- 
tion of circumstances aoe ae reasonable pre- 


: Vee in point of face most of ose ae live in 

e like Grosvenor Road, Westminster, have been 
bably quite unaware of the river’s possibilities. Th 
have_ known, even the least observant, that . 
es is tidal ; but how many would know that tide 
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vary; and of those none reflected that a monstrous fresh- 
water flood was going to butt up against the height of | f 
spring tide at the full moon. Even had they remem- ~ 
bered all this, they would scarcely have allowed for the ¥: 
final cause, the last straw, a westerly gale driving along 
the flood so that the swift water piled itself up against ~ 
the incoming weight of tide. Yet along a similar estuary 
in the country everybody would have been bound to realise 
the danger. In a place like London people only think | 
of weather as changing from agreeable to disagreeable—"} 
rtever as a threat. Probably not one soul along the West- } 
minster frontage ever dreamt of the possibility that the 7} 
wall might burst as it did—still less that it would burst at 7} 
midnight, when there was no chance of warnings. The™ 
inrush must have seemed to those whom it awakened as™ 
incredible as an earthquake; and even now it is hard to™ 
believe that fourteen people were drowned in_ their 
bedrooms in this regulated city. 


Mr. Baldwin, speaking to his Worcestershire constituents” 
on January 7th, opened the year with a review of his” 
administration—characteristically modest, and all the more 
encouraging at a rather pessimistic moment. He claims: 
that during the three years in which he and his colleagues 
have been in office Europe has made steady progress 
politically and financially—and that the League of 
Nations has “gained in strength and in solidity.” 
Whether the League’s gain in strength is cause or symptom 

of Europe’s progress, he does not stop to enquire; no 
ee sensible European can doubt that the two are closely 
____ related—or, indeed, that Europe’s progress strengthens the 
_ League, and that the League helps Europe’s progress. 
But Mr. Baldwin justly emphasises one factor, the 
influence of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s presence at every 
meeting of the League, which has added ‘to its prestige 
and made Geneva more and more a centre for “ intimate 
personal intercourse between men responsible for the 
foreign policy of their countries.” These are g 
claims for a British Prime Minister to make, for the peri 
of aS poninstraion and for the colleague who i is chi 
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charged with its European relations; and looking back on 
| 1927 one is chiefly impressed by the number of disagree- 
able possibilities which were avoided. Poland and 
Lithuania offered the latest of these; and M. Valdemaras 
| continues to broadcast Lithuania’s discontent. There are 
| certainly elements in Lithuania, as there would be in any 
other country in the same case, which will insist that M. 
Valdemaras shall keep on protesting, and loudly, exactly 
|as there must be elements in Poland which will hamper 
Marshal Pilsudski in any attempt to lessen Lithuania’s 
natural resentment against the annexation of Vilna. But 
definitively both sides have given up the idea of a cure by. 
surgery, and time will get a chance for the work of appease- 
ment, which can do much; how much, depends on the 
degree of real injustice, of outrage to nature, which is 
involved in maintaining a disputed sovereignty. In the 
particular case it depends on the question whether Vilna 
is really Polish or Lithuanian: and as to that there is - 
enough uncertainty to make it clear that war would have 
come without Europe’s joint intervention. This backward 
continent has, as Mr. Baldwin claims, made progress 
through its own exertions, headed by such men as Sir — 
Austen Chamberlain, M. Briand, and Herr Stresemann. . 
Behind their directing effort lies the unformed will of 
millions who have one feeling strong in them: they never 
want to put on another gas-mask. 

_ The more enlightened and advanced civilisation across 


almost to the American level, has, on the other hand, not 
been of much use in this matter. Fear is a potent stimulus, 
and the United States, which have so many more baths 
and motor cars to the hundred persons, have also much ~ 
less experience of gas-masks; consequently, though their — 
inhabitants are even more actuated by philanthropic senti-— 
ments than the rest of us mortals, philanthropy with them 
thas to do unaided the work which in Europe is helped by — 
apprehension. _ Consequently they are all in favour of — 
any philanthropic proposal to limit the possibilities of war, — 
so long as it is not inconvenient to themselves. It is 


oe Atlantic, always anxious to give Europe a leg up — 


possible that M. = quite recently failed to allow for ‘ = 
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this limitation to their benevolence; on the other bende 
being a very supple and witty Frenchman, he may, even 
more possibly, have wished to bring the limitation into the’ 
limelight. Hence the American protests. No ple 
thropist likes such a direction of illumination which can 
be more becomingly applied. 

At all events, M. Briand asked Mr. Kellogg plump out 
2 whether the United States would agree to a covenant with} 
France by which each renounced the possibility of war of | 
es aggression against the other. Obviously, France did not} 
~ renounce much by this declaration: the likelihood of her} 
- declaring war against the United States is negligible, not} 
only because she has a small navy, but because with her 
conscription is extended to the last possible limit, and this. 
is the best of guarantees against wars of aggression in a} 
_ democratically governed country. On the other hand, if } 
_ any nation in Europe is commended to America by historic | 
- friendship, France is that nation, and the sacrifice which } 
the United States were invited to make did not seem 
enormous. But (as the 7zmes correspondent in Washing- 
ton puts it with the acuteness of real wit) M. Briand, 
- though he did not commit America to much, had proposed 
a commitment; America preferred to express an aspira- 
tion. There were also practical though minor incon-| 
Ses The United States have petemmine st: to con- 


q 
i 
' 


) © maintain, will be superior aseos striking fects tt S| 
__ inconvenient to limit in advance the use of such a pos S- 
ae sion, Further, if America renounced wars of aggre 
relation to France, other States might propose to t 
on the _same footing—even American. States. Tt 


, an aggressor against Nicaragua, alan c 
he tanta of the United States in such i 


ressor when’ is pith a begs 
proposal 1 is ill-received across the 
; Nae is bse _Possib 
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1e United States perceive how exceedingly odd their 
ttitude upon these matters looks to other nations. 

; American statesmen at all times have special difficulties 
» contend with in treaty making, because they negotiate 
jith the knowledge that, after the Secretary of State and 
‘resident have agreed to a drafted proposal, the Senate 
way for its own reasons refuse to ratify, as it did, for 
ample, in Cleveland’s first Presidency, when Lord — 
lalisbury’s Government had arranged an arbitration = 
seaty. Also, the other party in any such negotiations must 
je less accommodating than when negotiators have the 
fower to decide. Those who represent a European Power 
fay make concessions on the certainty that an arrange- 
went will result which cannot be got from them on the off 
Inance that the Senate may give its endorsement. No 
wlenipotentiary will abate the reasonable claims of his 
lation unless he can be sure of bringing back some positive 
tsult in exchange. And everybody knows that the 
fenate’s disposition to reject increases as a Presidential 
jection approaches, and is affected in the most natural 
jays by local and personal considerations. 
{Some Americans seem to consider that M. Briand has 
ned, by playing on humanitarian sentiment, to trick thém = 
{to giving a guarantee which would leave France free of 
bprehension from one possible assailant, and so better 
mle to accumulate armament on other fronts. It is cer- 
nly true that the fewer possible enemies she has to ee 
t with, the safer France will feel; but that is neithera 

Inister nor a deceitful state of mind. Nor is it reasonable 
r Europeans to be annoyed with the United States. The — 
e there to any definite commitment probably arises — 
1ately from the sovereign democracy’s ines = 
oo by aaything which i is not its will of Hie moment. = 


a “of nations to each other must rest on the socqpens 

} conventions and codes transmitted from the past and 

yverning not only the present but the future, it follows = 
t this unwillingness must keep the United States out-— 

le the progressive movement in European civilisation ee 


i hich ee Baldwin Bok 
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And, after all; France, much condemned in America 
for militarism, proposes that the United States should 
agree with her to forswear altogether recourse to arms a 
between the two peoples; the United States refuse, rathe 
indignantly. One may be amused. Yet suppose Mi 
Briand made the same proposal to Sir Austen Chamber 
lain, what then? M. Briand may, as I incline to believe 
have wanted to make America think; he may perhaps hav 
made us all think. What would be the implications of ¢ 
“proposal that England and France should mutually fo 
swear the possibility of war upon each other? It is onl 
by drastic and revolutionary thinking and acting that w 
can rid ourselves of the other possibility—gas-masks, whic 
are the best symbol of modern war. 


How merry the late Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilso 
would have been over this line of thought. He regardet 
war as one of the permanent facts of human existence 
and, so far as his diaries show, experienced no dislike o 
its phenomena—not even of gas-masks. Yet he mus} 
certainly have carried one, and learnt the use of it, at § 
time when the mask was a clammy, stinking bag, for hé 
commanded a corps during a brief period in 1915-16. H®é 
had imagination enough to know, even without practical 
experiment, what it meant to try and take command of 
men with that object on your head and a tin pipe to speak 
through. But it would be rash to conclude from his diary’s 
silence that he did not feel the decent-human revolt against 
this outrage on humanity ; for that record, as it is published 
gives a very inadequate picture of the human being thal 
he was. Reading between the lines, and helped by othe 
sources of information, one becomes aware that Sir Henri 
Wilson was, apart from his ability, a man of strong affec 
tions and passions, much beloved. But no biographer ca 
count on his readers to read between lines or to supplemer 
what is given, and it is certain that the book will disparage 
_ its subject. Readers will say, with some truth, that th 

man was only for the smallest possible part of his care 
_a regimental officer, and that in the war, except for a v 
short and not lucky interlude, he was remote from th 
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‘tual fighting. Many of them will conclude because in 


innon fodder, of which the supply and wastage are coldly 
pted, that he had therefore no personal feeling for the 
ldier on the firestep or his platoon officer. That would 
f avery gross misjudgment. But, unfortunately, General — 
fallwell has been more sedulous to illustrate Wilson’s 
fuds than his affections. 

Certain things stand out. It was a godsend that one 
} \he ablest soldiers in the British serviceshould not only 
ive spoken French easily (a rare accomplishment in that 
Imy), but should have instinctively liked Frenchmen. 
fobody could overestimate the services rendered by him 
liaison between the high commands. Also, it was an 


rench because of the part he had played in connection _ 
fth the Ulster trouble in 1914. To have dismissed him —_ 
fen from the service would have been a grave step bit 5 
efensible; but once he was employed in war, employed he 
ould have been to the utmost of his possible utility. 
ord French, of course, ought to have insisted a ee 
n as at quite other stages of his career—on getting his _ 
way, and he would have got it; but he was never 
if-assertive. In the same position, Wilson ae have z 
irried his point. 
To that extent Wilson was justified in his perpetual cry 
}“No politics.” But it is manifest that, like all soldiers — 
° repeat this formula, he was furiously a politician ; 
Se him, “ No ponies. “meant something more — 


Politics = ise him meant that in a State ee 
be settled by the soldiers. Kaison @état should _ 
le raison de Ore ‘It never seems to have 


se was not 25 true that ee eae aaeds =; 
1 armament: armament came first, and then policy 
; in to consider what to do with this fine machinery. In 
, despite the long and able concentration on ees 
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Wilson found politics getting in the way just as badly a 
in his own country. Any man so exclusively a soldi 
must always find himself hampered in a democracy. 

He had, of course, apart from these general chara 
teristics, a special political complex; he was an Ulstel 
man of the Orange type even before he was a soldier, 
and with all his power of military foresight, he was quit 
ready to split the British Army at the beginning of 191% 
for the sake of Protestant ascendancy in Ireland. , 

It is difficult for anyone who was an Irish Nationalist=> 
and more difficult for an Irish Nationalist who served—t 
write about this book, because certain things require to & 
said, yet there are bitter wounds which it is wrong to risk 
reopening. Of all the dreadful things which happened i 
the Irish trouble after the War, to me the most dreadft 


who killed him were Irish ex-soldiers. General Callwel 
ignores this fact, and he asserts what is not certain, th 


the Ulster police. Yet, Hee being as ee were, lif 
work there was a service not only to Ulster, but to Irelané 


disciplined force, into a province lacerated by a ghastl) 
and futile vendetta between Protestants and Catholics. H 
might have been of greater service later on, for one ¢ 
the difficulties has been the lack of commanding leade 
ship in Ulster. Apart from that is the question, incess 
antly recurring in the book, of applying conscription 
Ireland. This is a matter on which I had as full oppor 
tunities of judging as anyone living, and the thing cou 
not have been done—not even by a native Governme 
To have enforced it in 1918 would not have been possib: 
even by measures which no democracy, and least of all 
British, would tolerate. As a result, there were on his « a 
mate in 1918 from 150,000 to 200,000 men in Irela 
whom conscription should have taken. I do not know, a 


mc 


no one knew, how many Irishmen went as volunteema 
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1 now font a ‘oll Schull compiled that over 50,000 
them died. Australia with about the same population 
, I think, 67,000. Had it not been for the arming of 
ster in 1913, a fact which shaped the whole subsequent 
rse of Irish history, we should, in my opinion, have 
n our quota to the war in as full measure as did 
istralia. Also, the five famous Irish regiments, which 

lv live only in the shadows of memory, would still be 
jat they had been for more than a hundred years. 

\t one point in his task of editing and arranging, General — 
illwell pauses to correct the diarist’s hasty expressions 
}an illuminating judgment of Lord Kitchener’s real 
vice in the War; and I have no doubt that Wilson him- 
would have oes the correction. If the same prin- 
had been observed throughout—if the hasty expres- 
of a moment, when they seemed important to pre __ 

, had been modified by a matured opinion which - 
on: himself would probably have approved—we 
d have i in 1 the volumes a far better and truer memorial _ 


event of recent =P tances ea ‘How wt 
e of Commons must have enjoyed itself! To ha 
, free vote on a matter in which millions er 
ferest and which raised — passion in thousands : 

ve ee in which « every speaker | had the — chan es 


Se aise without example. The Victor in 
as by general consent Sir William Joynson- -Hi 
Du Ee ere the most: Eb 


oF el 
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vidual and so personal (even though it is beautifull 
expressed in admirably simple words) that it is not east 
shared by his hearers. They may agree with him, or n 
see their way to an answer; they do not feel that he h 
spoken their mind for them. The Home Secretary, 
the other hand, is never in any danger of being lift 
beyond the range of the mass of Members: he has all t 
advantage of being perfectly normal, and in this deb 
he seems to have given the most complete expression 
the hereditary Protestantism which exists in typical Engli 
minds as a temper of suspiciousness rather than of reason 
belief. Certain associations and certain words make the 
uneasy; and Sir William Joynson-Hicks convinced t 
House that the deposited Book contained things whi 
created a sincere uneasiness in him and millions like hi 
So he won. The battle, however, is not over, and is like 
to end, after a chivalrous tourney, in good will; for tl 
Bishops, who have shown a temper and a statesmanshi 
most rare in theological controversy, are setting to “4 
upon a compromise; and if the Church within its o 

assembly can agree to something that removes at lea 
some of the uneasiness, probably the House of Commo 
will be very ready to rival the Archbishop of Canterbut 
in courtesy and candour. 


In Ireland Mr. Cosgrave absents himself for a brie 
tour in the United States, and it is pleasant to note thi 
the Dominion of Canada insists on altering his arrang 
ments so that he may be received ceremonially in 
Dominion by whose status the status of the Free State} 
specially defined. Mr. Cosgrave was given a banquet 6 
his departure by a very representative body of citizens i 
Dublin. But there was a more striking festivity in hone 
of Mr. Healy, who now steps down from the Vicerey 
stage on which he has played so surprising a part the 
last five years. Who could have believed that thi 
inveterate Ishmaelite, whose hand was against every m 
in turn and who had the poison of asps on his tons 
when he chose (and he often chose), should a as the: n 
conciliatory force in Ireland? sf 


ESCAPE FROM ADVENTURE 


By Sretta: Benson: AND. E—==-Gs— 


IRHAPS, in a sense, all exiles live in the same land. 
thaps the paths beneath the feet of exiles all seem like 
§ same path, having this sad peculiarity in common—the 
jt that they never turn homeward. 

The way of an insect in a forest has always seemed to 
ja symbol of supreme exile—of an absolute and terrible 
Edom. The past and future of such a traveller are alike 
ped out by the enormous and continual difficulties of the 
sent. Every stone is a precipice, every tuft of grass a_ 
Igle, every drop of dew a trap. The traveller walks in. 
pnceivable loneliness; he does not know where he came 

lm; no living creature wonders where he is now; he does 

i care where he may arrive. He will never arrive. Turn 
h round and he will struggle just as painfully in the — 
posite direction. There is no reason why he should 
yse this way rather than that. Experience can teach 
.0thing, for all experiences are so much too big for ~ 
o understand. Anything may happen—anything may 
ady have happened; he is too busy with his terrors and 
utions either to remember or to anticipate. The only — 
1g that is certain is that inevitable moment which will 
sh him to death suddenly for no reason. He will not be | 
mbered; indeed he cannot be forgotten because he 
was remembered. This is the reductio ad absurdum = 


ay 


wn ve thhag” befor ihe Pepolatan: Genes in two- -room 
n huts, earning with great difficulty the mean wage ~ 
Betinese coolie, without possessions,. without anyone — 
what happens, without the slightest hope of com- 
much less the mildest luxuries—hiring their little 

servants to Chinese at a wage of perhaps a dollar a 
ook: think of the insect in the Seek For if there 1 ! 
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a difference between one wilderness and another the Whi 
Russians in China may be said to have reached the utt¢ 
most limits of exile. They are lost most thoroughly. j 

When a journalist makes friends with a Russian I 
China his first instinct may be to say, “Oh, do tell us abot 
the extraordinary adventures you must have had!” Ag 
the Russian’s first instinct, since he comes of an obligif 
race, may be to make up an extraordinary adventure 
the spot. But if he is truthful he will generally admit th 
he has had no extraordinary adventures. Journalists am 
safe people and people with homes to return to and frieng 
to thrill with stories—these are the adventurers. Bi 
people to whom danger is a lifelong curse rather than 
passing joke remove themselves as far as they can fro 
the path of adventure. Your Russian in China has, 
course, turned his back on the kind of extraordinary adve 
tures that would thrill the journalist; that is why tf 
Russian is in China alive to-day. When adventure mea 
a story to tell to laughing friends you may court it. 
when it means no laughing any more and no friends, y 
give it a wide berth. | 

“But no story has happened to me,” said my Russia 
friend, E G , as she began to tell me about he 
life. She was still at school in Poland when her famif 
fled into Russia before the German advance. The Rev 
lution sent them fugitive again into Siberia, and, retreati 
always before conquering Bolshevism, they found safe 
for a little while in Vladivostok. When Vladivostok w 
finally absorbed into the Red Empire the White Russia 
poured over the border into Manchuria, and southward int 
China. And here is my friend, just twenty-five, with ha 
the world between her and the things and the places sl 
knows, with no prospect of getting home and with no stot 
to tell. “No stories happened to us,” she said. “If ne 
had happened there would have been an end of us. 
they often nearly happened. 

“We were poor when we came from Poland, al 
~ though I was still of school age I had to work as well 
my father, in order to help to keep the family. My fath 
was a railway man, and I also found office vB at as sm 
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ation c on os Se It was a very small village— 
a handful of houses—and my family did not live there, 
t a larger place about forty versts away. 
remember how the Revolution first reached us. I was 
on the telephone that large bands of armed men were 
ing and looting the neighbouring villages. The vil- 
}ges were set on fire, and, as the inhabitants fled from the 
ames, men were shot and girls raped. One band, we = . 
e told, was coming in our direction. Indeed, as the — 
ming came on, we could hear the far-away shots and 
the flames on the snowy skyline. There was nothing 
us to do but wait; we had no means of defence, and, 
the looters were in Se direction, no means of 


ace of sae From one house came the sounds = 
ysterical laughing, singing and dancing, to the accom-— 
= ment of gules Everyone was oe there— 


a a rou ibaa of books he loved. This © man, 
Pht a: 
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iggination only. The aspect of the terror See f 
hour to hour; in the imagination the catastrophe wh 
seemed inevitable was multiplied. It was as though 
crack of doom sounded twenty times in one night. | | 
such times one forgets that one can only SApeneuee one 
death. 

“You will have understood iy now that nothing hapfl 
pened. If anything had happened I should not be here 
telling you about it. Either one escaped things or one 
didn’t, in those days. When the morning came we found 
that the raiders had passed our hamlet at some distance, 
It was too insignificant for their attention, perhaps. 
“Soon after this ] heard that my father had been arrested 
eae By the Bolsheviks. Although he was in bed, very ill with 
| influenza, they came and took him away in a wagon. 
course we thought we should never see him again. B 
this time the railway was disorganised ; work and transport 
had come to an end, so I made up my mind to join my 
family. I hired a sleigh and set out doubtfully on the 
ong drive. The snow was deep, but on the roads it had 
been trampled hard. Everything on the flat plain was 
dazzling white, and it was difficult to see obstructions, 
_ There seemed to be no reason why the horses should sud- 
denly plunge, rear, shy from the road, nearly overturn tl 
sleigh and finally bolt. But as we rushed. and swa 
along I saw the reason. There were dead men in 
. i. murdered men, hei bodies. frozen into hoo 


, and - it was difficult to earn our living 
s¢ he were in need. [ spe two f m 
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‘cause they dress in white clothes which they often wash; 
it a barber’s work is done at very close quarters, and it 

s always horrible to me to see how abruptly the patches 
at I shaved contrasted with the untouched—indeed, 
pver touched—areas of neck and jaw. Japanese, of 
hurse, are often scrupulously clean, but even in dealing 
ith them there were difficulties common to all Orientals. 
heir manner to a woman barber was often intolerable. 
md another fact that added to my nervousness was the eS 
}ct that the hair of Asiatics grows in quite a different way - 
hd from a differently situated crown to that of white men. : 
} is delicate work, too, shaving a Japanese—he wants his 
thole face shaved, even the bridge of his nose and his 
re-sockets, ‘The Japanese ladies, also, pay periodical 
sits to a barber, and are shaved from brow to chin, which 
| delicate and nervous work for a beginner. 


“We came into China when the Bolsheviks reached i 
ladivostok at last. Part of the way we came by avery  —_— 
fowded and rough boat, but the worst part was the two 
ys’ walk from Novokievsk, in Siberia, to Hunchun in 
fanchuria. There were over a thousand of us refugees __ 

h that march, and only a few wagons were obtainable. 
jhese were reserved for what goods we had and for deli- — 
ate women and children. It was bitterly cold, and a _ 
bnstant drizzle of rain fell which froze upon our clothes. _ 

he road was extremely rough and was crossed by several _ 
ide deep streams. These torrents were difficult enough 
yr us walkers to negotiate; the carts found them almost — 
apossible at some points. I wore a man’s thick quilted _ 
ousers, which, after I had waded through two or © 
ree rivers, became not only frozen but also intoler- 

heavy. But the women and children in the carts — 
much worse difficulties. Concealed boulders in the 


Pras 


ter several times overturned carts in midstream; the 
pants were thrown out into the water and children — 
_ only with difficulty saved by the men. Every one of 

1S. soaked in icy water from the beginning to the end 
he day. By evening we all moved with acute. dis 
‘ort and some in great pain. It was wonderful that 
ly anyone died during the march—though afterwards 
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a good many of the more fragile died from the effects 
On the evening of the first day of the march a woman wha 
had a baby only a few weeks old found that it was dead, 
smothered by the clothes which she had piled upon it in 
the hope of keeping it warm after a soaking in a stream; 
The woman’s grief was terrible: she blamed herself for 
the baby’s death. She would not allow its little body to 
be buried ; she would not loose it from her arms, but carried 
it all the way to Hunchun. . 

“We spent the night i in a little Korean village. Korean 
huts have a primitive system of heating under the floors, 
and it was this that saved the lives of most of us. Crowds 
of us slept in each hut, and there was no possibility ot 
any systematic drying of clothes. We all lay down in our 
crackling icy clothes on the hot k’axgs. I felt on arriving 
there as if I could never move again—and I did not care 
very much. I was so much exhausted, so cold and in suck 
pain. But in the morning it was wonderful how hopefully 
we started off again. China was in sight—and we looked 
upon China then-as peace. It seemed, as we reachec¢ 
Hunchun, and the good-natured Chinese welcomed, shel? 
tered and helped us, that to be fugitives from our own 
country was not so hopeless after all. It seems different 
now. To be a fugitive traveller, and young, may have 
elements of excitement and hope; but to be young and fac 
a monotony of exile that will never end all one’s life long 
makes one almost regret one’s youth.” | 


NEW BOOKS 
By J. A. T. Lroyp 


iN History or Russia. By V. O. Kluchevsky. Translated by C. J. 
| Hogarth. Vol. IV. (Dent. 16s. net.) 
; Readers of this erudite, authoritative and, at the same time, extremely 
entertaining history of Russia will remember that in the first volume 
/Professor Kluchevsky analyses the curious attitude of the’ Russian 
ppeasant towards the State. He shows us in that first volume the mujik 
iewing the State always from the standpoint of one who is not an 
sntegral part of it but, on the contrary, an outsider. Historically, the 
Russian peasant felt himself a servant rather than a member of a family 
and preserved the servant’s traditional attitude towards a new owner of 

e house as opposed to the old master. The present volume, covering 
he period 1672-1762, the period which begins with the birth of Peter 
he Great and ends with the revolution that placed Catherine II on the 
hrone of Russia, is naturally chiefly concerned with the Petrine reforms. 
inutely, discerningly, and without-the machinery of the set thesis 
rofessor Kluchevsky has examined the character of Peter the Great in 
ts relations with the great mass of his subjects, that is to-say” with 

ple who regarded themselves as outside the State. 
If the vast mass of the Russians felt themselves to be servants in 
eir attitude towards the State, the great Peter felt himself in his own 
home a constantly flitting guest, ‘‘for alike during adolescence and 
during manhood he was for ever either on a journey or engaged in some — 
ut-of-doors occupation.’’ A man of immense height, immense physi- 
] energy and a hater of speculative discourse, Peter’s mentality was 
opposed essentially to the Kremlin and what the Kremlin stood for — 
through the centuries. Familiar with the intricacies of fourteen trades, 
priding himself on being both a surgeon and a dentist, this Tsar was 
before everything else a man who intended to work with his own hands. 
Shipbuilding became, as all the world knows, a passion to him, and the 
type that he naturally preferred was the rough seafaring man to whom 
the trickeries of Byzantium were wholly remote. Bored by ceremonies 
from his childhood, fond of easy-going society, loving the lathe and the 
sword and thoroughly understanding the cudgel, Peter was incapable ‘of 
a sedentary outlook on life and was determined. that his subjects should 
be wrenched from it at all costs. Everything in his nature was open 
and he detested secretiveness in others ; he became, in short, in his own 

son a reaction against the Kremlin. 

_ And his subjects suddenly were to change their very nature by kam = 
of the shipbuilding Tsar. The energy of Peter was equal to this feet : 
lean effort of will but he was not master of death. Lieutenant _ 
i ~ . 
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Mishukov, the Commander of the Imperial Frigate, once dared to 
remind him that all his reforms depended solely upon his life. And whe 
the Tsar retorted: ‘‘ What sayest thou? Have I not a Tsarevitch to 
follow me? ’’ the sailor answered : ‘‘ Verily, yea; but only a Tsarevitch 
so foolish as to be wishful to undo all that thou hast done.’’? The Tsar’s7 | 
reply was to box the lieutenant’s ears with the words, ‘‘ Let that serve, 
for a mark upon thee that it is unseemly to prate of such matters.’ 
But through the centuries to come they continued to prate, maintaining 
that the Western reforms of Peter ‘‘ had interfered with the moral life 
of his people, and prevented Russia’s native customs and traditions 
from continuing to be carried on and upheld by the more enlightened 
men of Peter’s day (whom Khomiakoy used to liken to a colony of 
Europeans stranded amongst savages), for the reason that the best life- 
principles were to be found neither in Western Europe nor (where 

Shtcherbatov and other lovers of ‘true Russia’ looked for them) in 
_ Russian antiquity and the pre-Petrine age, but in such of Russia as had 
fag? sorared untouched by Peter’s ‘ enlightenment.’ ’’ 


aN 


a paeNUs: By Jules Leniaitre. Translated by A. W. Evans. (Elkin 
a - Matthews and Marrot. 2s. 6d. net.) : . 4 
‘These stories from the pen of the most philosophic of critics preserve 
~ excellently their flavour in the English rendering. They are tales of 
the past and present, but it is in the ancient soil that Lemaitre’s irony 
_ finds its natural home. It caresses Timotheus, the unbending priest, an 
the more merciful Callistus impartially in Myrrha; it hovers, without | 
_ deepening into passion, over the bestial flame of Nero’s eyes. And it 1s 
not through Christian invective or stoical philosophy that it illumines, i in 
few unforced words, the outer doom of the Christians and the inner / 
oom of their pagan masters. The Satiated Emperor has noticed 


‘pardon : : “Then old Callistus, who > had scnasreea 
gesture, seized Myrrha in his frail arms, and, with all 
ae wa ete the dane 7 ae without cob 
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f irony, already belittled on both sides of the Atlantic by the whimsical 
lumbers of prose, has written of this story : ‘‘ ‘ Serenus,’ a little philo- 
jophical tale which miay one day stand out in the history of the thought 
f the nineteenth century, just as to-day ‘Candide’ or ‘ Zadig ’ 
itands out in that of the eighteenth.’’ 


E. a story writer, at least, this author of genuine and very rare dis- 
yinction has been silent too long. It is then with something of grateful 
eencipation that one opens this volume of sketches—memories—and 
avels through alien distant lands. But wherever he finds himself a 
eotain robust melancholy, pagan perhaps in its rejection of facile 
pathos, pervades his presentation of life. It hovers over the delicate 
personal tribute to Wilfrid Scawen Blunt; it penetrates the Orchid- | 
nunter’s tale of the unknown corpse, deposited in the palm-thatched hut 
ever which the Columbian flag floated ; in that impression so well entitled — 
* Animula Vagula.’’ It pervades, with equal insistence of imaginative 
memory, the grave of ‘‘ Long Wolf ”’ in his quiet corner of the Bromp- — 
fon Cemetery. But it is perhaps deepest in the story that gives the book =—— 
jts title. Here in a tranquil Alpine valley, disturbed by a brand-new 
1oisy modern hotel, with its inevitable relays of cosmopolitan mounte- 
| anks, the meaning of war’s redemption is punctuated by the inter- 
ational wooden crosses showing Austrian, German and Italian alike © 
nited in death: ‘‘ It seemed impossible that so much blood had been. 
red out to redeem people who required no redemption, but only — 
yished to listen to their lives, as a tree sheds its leaves in autumn an 
enews them in the spring.’’ Sarat 


REDEEMED. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. _ 
net.) . 


nty-five impressionistic sketches, every one of which is stamped by 
curiously personal realisation of suffering—physical, mental, and_ 
There is, indeed, an almost painful actuality about: thi 
which stamips itself on the reader’s brain, whether he is tracki 
Messenger ’’ on his way to be frozen to death, or the 
led ‘‘ Married,’”’ the tale of the poor boy, or that extr 
yressed analysis of the generations in connection with wills. 
. Lawson-Johnston is to be congratulated on the addition of tt 
tiously arresting volume to his always interesting Internatior 


‘ 


_ ByG. B. Stern. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6 
displays her cosmopolitan sureness of touch in 
studies of post-war Vienna. The heroine of these ex 
, young English girl who goes by the name of Niky, an excell 


7 a, 
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study in herself ; ‘‘ Veronica had two selves ; one she called Baby-face 5 
the other Cafard, which she had been told was a beautiful~Fren 

rendering of ‘ fed to the teeth’!’’ At all events, Niky enjoys herself 
in Vienna, has many piquant adventures, and returns none the worse for, 
them to the custody of her stout-hearted parents. Now contrast wit 
this study in reactions another story in the volume entitled ‘“‘ A Man 
and his Mother.’? Mrs. Wickham, busy in a hundred schemes for 
making both ends meet, including the Brito-Mediterranean Hous 
Agency, suddenly hears that her son in South Africa is coming back t 
join her at Monte Vittorio. Bruce idolises his mother, invents her, 
covers her up in lace and things, and makes her rest while she is simply 
longing to go back to the old round of joyous half-swindles. Bruce, in 
the nieantime, meets the delightful English girl necessary to the picture, 
and she, naturally, turns out to be one of his mother’s victims. It is all 
too horrible, and Bruce is forced to speak his mind to ‘‘ Mummy dar- 
ling ’’ at last. The girl, however, overhearing the conversation by 
accident, forms quite a different point of view: ‘‘ And as for yours 
mother, why Bruce, you idiot, you—you man, you ought to be proud 
of her!’’ So that’s that, and it really does sound what one may call 
the top note of versatility in this thoroughly entertaining volume of 
short stories. 


Epcar Arian Por—tHe Man. 2 vols. By Mary E. Phillips 
(Chicago: Winston. $10.) 


Here at last is an ample and unbiassed biography of the great) 
American poet who has been disparaged as a man not only in his life-) 
time but long after his death. All the familiar charges against him, 
from drunkenness to running into debt, are examined minutely and 
dealt with judicially in a book which is, in the words of Mr. James H 
Whitty—himself claimed to be ‘‘ the greatest living authority, on Poe ’ 
by the New York Times—‘‘ a most important contribution to the history 
of American literature.’’ It is difficult to imagine a biography more 
amply, one might almost say overwhelmingly, documiented, but from) 
the mass of detail there emerges in admirably clear perspective the figure 
of Edgar Allan Poe; the figure of his child-wife; the figure of Mrs. 
Clemm, her mother. Around these three swarms a whole mass of human 
beings—editors, would-be poets, would-be critics, duns, boarding-house 
keepers, shopkeepers, professors—all culminating in the little coterie 
known, in the New York of the eighteen-forties as the “‘ literati.’? This 
coterie poisoned the last days of Annabel Lee, poisoned the last days 
of her husband, and, finally, robbed even of his fame the one figure i 
American literature saluted by Swinburne: ‘‘ once only, was there 
sounded out of it all one pure note of original song . . . the short, 
exquisite music, subtle and simple and sombre and sweet, of Edgar Poe.’ 
‘The music has long been unchallenged, but one cannot be too grateful 
to Miss Phillips for her generous, spirited, and infinitely laboriou Ig 
defence of Poe’s too long! defamed manhood. 


CHINESE ART 
By Lrevut.-Cot. E. F. Srrance 


(HINESE ArT.— One hundred plates in colour reproducing pottery and 
. porcelain of all periods, jades, lacquer, paintings, bronzes, 
furniture, etc., etc., with an outline sketch of Chinese art by 
R. L. Hobson, Keeper of the Department of Ceramics and Ethno- 
graphy at the British Museum. 15 pp-, 100 col. plates. Ernest 
| Benn, Ltd., London, 1927. os. net. 

JOWARDS the end of the sixteenth century some few pieces of Ming 
rcelain found their way to this country, to be set sumptuously in 
jne silver, ard cherished as the most rare of treasures. From that 
me the work of Chinese craftsmen reached us in ever-increasing 
juantities as commerce with the Far East developed; until, in the 
‘ghteenth century, fashion turned the growing taste into a craze and 
favestied it almost to death. Then the tea merchants flooded us with 
tanton lacquer, ivory and enamels, pottery made for export, and other 
fade goods, until an entirely false idea prevailed as to the real history 
ind quality of Chinese art, to persist until a new generation of students 
rose, gifted with insight and qualified for research work, who laid 
ye foundations on which has grown the great modern movement reflected 
n the volume before us. In this connection the names of Dr. Stephen 
Sushell, Professor William Anderson, and Ernest Fenollosa must not 
e forgotten, nor the work of the Japanese, who have always under- 
tood, appreciated, and acknowledged the sources of their own arts. 
ut within the last twenty years or so, the study of Chinese art. has 
dvanced far beyond the results of these pioneers—thanks largely to 
ne efforts of Mr. R. L. Hobson, who contributes an illuminating 
ssay to the present work, Mr. Laurence Binyon, and other writers. 
Fhe researches of trained archeologists, the treasures unearthed from 
pmbs by the making of railways (at a political price not yet, perhaps, 
tully realised), and the more accurate translation of Chinese documents, 
lave provided a mass of new material which has already revolutionised 
ir conception of the history of this great branch of Far Eastern art. 
(he technically perfect but uninspired productions of the seventeenth 
nd eighteenth centuries have been put into their proper place in relation 


} 


hhange can be derived from the fact that out of more than fifty ilus-. 
rations of ceramic wares in this volume, only a very few are devoted 
9 those enamelled porcelain wares which were for so long considered — 
io be the finest work of the Chinese potters. Mr. Hobson gives an 
dmirable and accurate sketch of this evolution, though one can hardly 
‘ise to the optimistic level of his statement that the names of the 
‘reat T’ang painters ‘‘ have become household words.”” Few British 
souseholds, one fears, have yet advanced so far. No doubt this _ 


o the fine work of the earlier dynasties. An idea of the effect of this — 
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remarkably cheap re-issue of plates selected from a series of monographs; 
which have already appeared in more costly form and limited editions 
will help the good work. And it would have been still further helpeg 
by the inclusion in the book of a classified list of subjects and some 
what more careful editing. The layman, for instance, may find 
hard to understand why plate V. is ascribed to the ‘‘ Lung-ch’iar 
dynasty,’’ while plates XX. and XXI. are described as of ‘‘ Lung 
ch’iian ware, Sung (or Yiian) dynasty.’’ Some of the reproductions 
are without indication of period; and there are a few disturbing 
differences of spelling of proper names. Otherwise, the book will be 
a valuable aid to the study of a branch of art rapidly and deserved] 
increasing in popularity. Most of the colour plates are very successfulg 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


A NEW DARK AGE 


By Count Hermann KEYSERLING 


E stand to-day on the threshold of a new Dark Age— 
age like that which followed the era of Roman splen- 
fdour. This does not mean that a period of decline is 
jabout to succeed at the age of progress, but only that a 
1ew era, different in quality from the era lying between — 
| he Renaissance and the World War, is at hand. 
| An age not of realisation but of preparation. How does : 
| fany new young life mature? In the dark. And from the ~ 
idark it issues into the light through chaos and ugliness. _ 
"Dark ages mean periods of gestation. The ages of light = 
lare not, as most believe, the only true and significant ones; 
they are simply the ages of maturity, of perfection. Thus, 
as long as humanity lives, ages of darkness will alternate 
with ages of light. The concept of progress, rightly ee 2 
tood, demands this shee 


: is eee ‘her meaning that is ‘of consequence. 
this apparently abstract thing called meaning that repre 
nts the creative forces in man. No man lives for wha 
l as ee is not worth living for. 


antiquity lasted for almost a thousand years. That dark- 
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artistic. What I have called the chauffeur type—man be-~ 
come primitive again, but in command of all the mechanical 7 
devices of our civilisation—-is everywhere becoming the= 
model and ideal. 4 
Whatever doubts have existed in this respect should = 
have been removed by the World War. The significance © 
of an event must not be judged by those professed inten- = 
tions that accompanied it, but rather by its results; for — 
these alone correspond to subconscious desire. What was 
the real result of the World War? Not by any means the™ 
triumph of the ideals of the Allies, but the liquidation of 7 
the old order. And I do not allude so much to changes | 
in the political alignment of the world as to changes in 2 
its psychological structure. a 
It is not in Russia alone that a new type dominates. © 
The same is true of Germany, of England, and even of 7 
America. This new type, whose highest symbol and 7 
exponent is the chauffeur, is not cultural. It is primitive, © 
violent, full of the vitality and arrogance of youth. This | 
is what I mean when I say that a new Dark Age is at hand. 
* * * * * % 3 

One can never foretell the future. When one of the 
last of the Russian saints was asked what he thought” 
would be the characteristics of the new religious era he™ 
tapped his interlocutor on the shoulder and said, with an’ 
indulgent smile: “One knows when a child is to be’ 
_born; one knows all about its parents and one may guess” 
what heritage it will carry; but no one knows what it will 
look like.” 
For this reason I must refrain from dealing with the 
external facts of the future as I would with those of the 
past. All I can do is try to make the reader conscious of 
the new forces at work within him. And to thisend I cannot 
do better than recall the period when the dominion of the 
Roman spirit came to an end; thus I may define the 
meaning of the present change in terms of the past. s. 
- The age of darkness that followed the splendour of 


ness persisted even when the barbarians did their utm 
on, their own initiative, to Romanise themselves; e 
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when, as under Theodoric the Great, they put forth their 
9est efforts to continue the Roman tradition. 

The explanation for this failure is to be found, first, 
n the organic character of culture. Just as, at certain 
yeological periods, certain types of creatures suddenly 
died out—though for different reasons in each period— 
producing the effect of a general catastrophe, just as the 
ife of the shoot depends on the age of the tree from which 
it is cut, so it is impossible for a cultural entity to continue 
existing after it has completed its cycle. This is an 
tlementary fact of life, as impossible of further explana- 
ion as the facts of birth and death. 
| Life does not exist only because of external circum- 
jtances; it exists primarily in its own rights. Just as the 
individual does not die—save in exceptional cases—as . 
he result of a particular disease, but succumbs when the 
aelody of his inward life approaches its natural close, even 
o a race that only yesterday seemed full of vitality, and 
ven to-day is physically vital, can suddenly appear, 
istorically speaking, dead. And the reason is, as we 
ave said, that in the realm of history and of culture it is 
ot the fact that counts but its meaning, and that the 
nderlying reality of history is not material but psycho- 


Learn, take over from others whatever you will—you 
till never-be like them unless you are at one with their 
Sirit. Here we may perceive clearly. the limits of educa- 
ion. The human being can be made to resemble the 
nodel held before him only to the extent that he absorbs 
js vital spirit. Leta Chinese learn the English language 

) perfection; he will never become English. Although 

» all outward appearance the Goth lived the life of a _ 
erfect Roman gentleman, inwardly the very fact of his 
| joman education only deepened the abyss between the 
jothic and the Roman soul. 

| Of this there is a very striking instance. Arminius, the 
heruscian, who once for all liberated Germany from the 
aan yoke, was himself a “ Roman gentleman.” It was 
that made it possible for him to conceive the idea ofa 
manic State — something inconceivable to most 
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Germans of his day. * Thus, in our own day, the 7 


nationalisms. me 

What opinion had the ancient Romans a these b 
barians who lived like them and yet were not like the 
The Romans considered them poor imitators, quit 


incapable of ae becoming their equals in any respect. — 
* * * * * 4 


The cee tribes which had learned to defeat the 
Roman legions by means of Roman tactics and to ad- 
- minister provinces by means of Roman law stood in much 
the same relation to the Roman nation as that in which 
the Westernised Malays or negroes stand to the cultured 
_ Frenchman or Englishman of to-day. Yet these Ger: 
manic tribes became the heirs of the Romans and the rulers 
of the world. They created a new culture, one utterly 
_ foreign and unintelligible to the basic mind of antiquit 
_ This single parallel, conscientiously examined, shoul 
~ suffice to make clear how absurd it is to think of all evol 1 
tion in terms of progress. The Goths and the Vandal 
did not become Romans. Even if Arminius made the 
impression of an almost perfect Roman gentleman, ant 
Theodoric the Great could perhaps deal on terms 
equality with the best North Italians of ancient stock, 
eae character oe faded out from generatio 


_ France was thoroughly Romanised a at th 
ne of the Frankish Se ees os oe ee the invader: 


x Seiad: the upper fens This i is 
Ss geing, re) o thatmodern France resemble 
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traits faded out, to be replaced by entirely new ones. To 
e sure, the decisive factor.is not “race ”—all_ races 
ariginated in Adam and Eve—nor can the problem of con- 


conscious tradition. 
This vital spirit bears the same relationship to external. 
facts as the meaning of a sentence does to the words and 
fetters of which it is composed. The vital spirit of Egypt 
annot be deduced through the technique of pyramid build- 
ing; it is the exact contrary which is the case. The Greek 
spirit meant a new point of view from which the Mediter- 
ranean races of antiquity looked at the world. The same — 
s true, to an even greater degree, of the Christian spirit 
ss compared with the spirit of Pagan antiquity. 
This, then, disposes of the educational concept of 
orogress. We should, of course, learn and teach what- 
ver can be learned and taught. We should, in addition, — 
lo all that we can to improve the race. But life is nota — 
mechanical process. What spirit the highest racial type © 
vill express, what purpose the finest education will serve, - 
be foretold with some certainty only as long as a given 
tural api is alive. Once it is dead, “ progress ° Tagen 


| 


feirit t. Sones aspect of this is the spirit of condiest: 
iany respects akin to the spirit of the ancient Romans, 
erly foreign to the ‘Spirit of England = France 


re ons in ame. spark we Snoe ak ie one. 
if the use of the adjective ‘ is dark ”—the Mi 
ee On what aE do is for Ee ee 
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foretell a new Dark Age—a Dark Age this time embrac- 
ing the whole of the world? The change that is taking” 
place now is as radical as the change that 100k place two ~ 
thousand years ago. Radical means ‘at the root. > 
There was an absolute break in continuity between the™ 
ancient and the medizval world, because whatever survived 
from the former into the latter served to incarnate a new) 
soul—a soul new in quality as it was young in years. | 

No child takes up the work of the father where the latter) j 
has left it, and no child takes it up all at once. There: 
must first be a long period of incubation, of gestation, of 
preparation. There must be a period of purely animal 
growth, a sowing of wild oats. This explains how the 
extraordinarily refined civilisation of antiquity could be 
followed by such an age of barbarism as prevailed between 
the fourth and eleventh centuries. All animals, all boys, 
are alike. 

Thus, if we take in the whole of mankind to-day at a¥ 
single glance, we shall see that Bolshevism and not] 
Democracy has been the general issue of the World War:7 
a craving not for peace, but for violence; not respect for™ 
the old rights, but the institution of new rights, is the hall-7 
mark of the age. America represents to-day an island 
sundered from the rest of the world. The Monroe 
Doctrine has acquired a new meaning. . 

The United States alone has preserved and consolidated d 
the results of previous development. It follows from 
this that, contrary to the universal opinion, the world was 
_ never less prepared and never less likely to become Ameri- 

_canised than it is to-day. Never were American ideals and 
standards less applicable to the world at large. It is super- 
ficial to identify Americanism with prosperity and technical 
progress. Science and technique and a social order based 
on equality of opportunity: are universal characteristics of 
our age. What matters is not the material facts but the 

spirit that. permeates these facts and | uses them as a means 
~ of expression. 

In China, India, TLovkey, Russia, and, last but not least 
in post-War Europe, this spirit is entirely un-Americat 
_ In all these territories we do not find belief in the id 
eecOr peuaey: in the rights of Pepe in Puri a 


wet. the! beads Add dented ri wate 
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pnorality. It is so new and primitive a spirit that side by 
pide with it the spirit of the so-called New World begins 
0 look old. The East and the Far East are entering on 
‘period which closely resembles the time of the “ wander- 
‘ng of the nations.” Everywhere races, either new or 
yejuvenated, are becoming the leading historic forces. 
ven Africa is astir. In reality the triumph of ‘“ Demo- 
eracy”” in the World War has meant only the super- 
session of the old ruling classes by new ones. The 
Anglo-Saxon ideal of Democracy is the dying expression 
of a very ancient ideal of liberty and self-discipline, not 
lo be found in any other part of the world. 
| But the new spirit is also finding embodiment in the 
iJnited States. The revolt of wodern American youth 
jurely bears a closer resemblance to the spirit of the 
Russian Revolution than to that of traditional America. 
And the ever-growing idea of “social service” is almost 
identical with Russia’s collectivist ideal. The conception 
ofa high standard of living as the highest goal also springs 
rom a materialistic spirit very similar to that of Russia. 
In this connection more than in any other it becomes 
‘lear what “vital spirit” means, and in what sense we 
re approaching a new Dark Age. American feeling is, 
ff anything, anti-Bolshevist. Yet there is little in the life 
)f the young American generation whose underlying mean- 
mg could not also be expressed in terms of Bolshevism. 
m just the same way an idea may be expressed either 
a English or in French. Indeed, this parallel illustrates 
iow little importance we should attach to differences in 
xternal facts. America is prosperous; it believes in 
hristianity and in the rights of private property; it is not 
iled by a despotic minority. Yet the new spirit of 


aore than the spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
The difference between America and Russia should be _ 


vere, in external circumstance. For it must never be — 
orgotten that, in history, it is not the facts that count but 
ne meanings they embody; that the true, underlying — 
eality of history is not material but psychological. _ 

For me, then, the parallel between Russia and America : 


America resembles the spirit of latter-day Russia much —— =o 


mderstood as a difference of language—a difference, as ite = 
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affords thé final proof of the fact that we are entering | 
on anew Dark Age. We have already seen that the ideals | 
of “service” and of collectivism both have the same} 
psychological root. But the collective State is not a “| 
advanced State; it is the normal primitive State. Not 
normalcy, not standardisation, but the unique individuality. | 
represents the flower of culture. | i| 
Compared with antiquity the Middle Ages, too, were any) 
age of collectivism, or of service. This return to the primi-7 
tive is a necessary condition of the rejuvenation of | 
humanity. But, again, it is not a question of absolute” 
regression; and it is just as little a question of absolute” 
progress in the current mechanical sense. What it means” 
is the recoil before the leap. 
The son of a man who has become rich must begin as an 
infant, just as his father did. But once the infantile age 
is past his life becomes something very unlike what his 
father’s was. When the collectivist State has again beew 
outgrown new individual aims will be able to assert 
themselves. 
After all, the age of Democracy was also an age of 
privileged castes. It was the age of the privileged white 
man in general and of the Anglo-Saxon in particular. Now 
the whole of mankind wants to live its life to the full. It 
wants to have done with all privilege. To this higher state 
the new Dark Age before us is the gate. Let us not, there. 
fore, despair because of the centuries of strife and trouble 
that lie ahead of us. Only through these can a new and 
higher civilisation be born. 3 


FRANCE AND GERMANY 


By ‘‘ Aucur” 


HicHTy currents hide beneath the surface of our daily 
fe. Masters of our destiny, they shape it according to a 
tan of which we are able to alter at will only insignificant 
tails. Our pride is placated by the permission to look 
on these details as important events. “These thoughts 
ome to us when we consider what is taking place in 
jurope to- day. For, whilst politicians go on practising 
jeir bouncing tricks, the affairs of the Continent are being 
yoved, as if by an irresistible force, towards the realisation 
{a destiny the lines of which, like those of a figure about 
| be unveiled, we can sense through the mist of the future. 
} We have explained * that the continents which surround 
e Atlantic Ocean are emerging as the dominion of the 
ite race. Europe in this dominion forms a unit; Europe, 
deed, must form a unit. Otherwise her peoples cannot 
ld their own in the economic struggle with the exuberant 
owth of the United States. The necessary unity of 
urope cannot be achieved without British participation. 
it the preliminary condition for a united front is a full 
derstanding between Germany and France. In spite 
preconceived notions and cross purposes, in spite of diffi- 
ilties which to the majority of people appear yet as 
puperable, a sustained impulse is carrying the two 
| intries towards agreement, and no obstacle seems great 
! 


i 


ough to arrest this movement towards a predestined end. 
fais we see in. the question of the security of France. 

The traditional view on French security, as laid down 
ibe Treaty of Versailles, is that Germany must be dis- _ 
lnmed. This conception leads to the demand for the 
Istruction of those German industries which serve, or - 
hich can serve, the purposes of war. In practice the 
om and could not be complied with, because it was found 


ht a clear-cut division does not exist between potential — 
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war industries and those necessary to a nation in tim 
ots peace. Evidently Germany could not be disarmed in ° 
; sense. By inertia people continue to discuss . 
destruction of “war industries,” and, curiously enou 
it was reserved for the Soviet Tsars by their propaga 
at Geneva last year to expose the futility of the sche 
For ridicule kills, and Moscow’s offer to get rid of all 
“war industries” within a year shows that in this direc 
tion the road towards disarmament leads into a blind alle 
But, because the unity so needed by Europe must be p 
~ ceded by an agreement between Germany and France, an 
because this agreement cannot be reached without givir g 
to France first a feeling of security, things cannot 
allowed to remain in this unsatisfactory state, and a 
& ferent solution for the problem of war industries must 
- found. Indeed, we believe that it has been discove: 
_ already: the shuttle of history has started its to and : 
_ busily weaving a mesh of events, so that one day, q 
Saas we shall be confronted with the finished mater 


a French iron is to state a Bee GRC and thea 
no doubt that on both sides of the Rhine essen 
ndustries are grouped containing elements which cc 
te each other. Bismarck was one of the first to 
1e vision of the advantages of this industrial unity. 
his time people thought only in terms of politic 
endence, and had not grasped the fact that €COI 
pe out frontiers. The French march into the R 
3 was the last attempt to make union by force. — 
th “time has arrived when different methods 
syed. The French industrial magnates were 
Allied victory in 1918 to think about way 
for coming to a working arrangement wi 
colleagues. For Alsace-Lorraine—the 
—had been endowed during the German cap’ 
1 a metallurgical industry, which now found itse! 
he Reich and driven to compete 2 
n the home market, The schemes 
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& 
st years after the War coupled Franco-German economic 


operation with the payment of reparations. Some of 
em went so far as to envisage a direct French participa- 
m in the capital of German industry to replace repara- 

ns payments. But political passion was running too 

gh and nothing came of the Loucheur-Rathenau Agree- 

pat and of several other similar schemes. The two ques- 

ms became separated, when the Dawes Plan, coming 

ter the Ruhr occupation, settled the reparations issue 

the time being. After this the conversations 

ere transferred to the economic plane exclusively. 

ve first result was the conclusion in the spring 

1926 of the Potash Agreement for the pool- 

of interests in what now constitutes practically a 
anco-German monopoly. In September of the same year 

= much more important Iron Pact was concluded. This 
reement, which will need adjustment in view of the © 
perience gained by its practical application, includes — ae 
> metallurgical interests of Belgium and Luxemburg, 
lays the foundations of .a gigantic European combine 
the regulation of production and prices to an PApsoce 
inted ee In 1927 we saw the ae of an 


j understand, is built up on a scheme of mutual participa- 
he of a closer nature than that of the Iron Pact. In this — 
ner in the last two years a movement towards a 
o-German co-operation in essential industries has 
Apparently it has not reached yet its culminating — 
: ‘But we see that the three essential ee used 


coal, ‘and steel. 


Let us consider the meanin fo) 


Enrebe. "Their sieace ea ate apdereaeee 
t of the Rhine creates in F rance : the same fe 
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of security which was to have been the dst Ze ex 
opposite measures. This seeming paradox i is the cons 
quence of the growing conviction in France that 
essential industries in the two countries are inter: 
linked by a constantly increasing network of interests, 
the danger of war becomes very remote. We aré 
witnessing a chain of events which prove that, in the 5 
suit of an end important to its existence, humanity is 
deterred by the failure of a scheme; for the plan th 
failed another is substituted and the constructive wo 
goes on. As a first step towards a full agreement betwet 
_ France and Germany a sense of security is on the w: 
of being established. But instead of the destruction 
: - potential war industries we see their consolidation in’ 
powerful ageregate—the nucleus of an amalgama 
covering the Continent. In view of the need of oppos: 
the American giant the new way is the better one, a1 
Europe i in the long run will be thankful for the difficr 
times which held up the realisation of the original ple 
pe et War aS _ From the pure of view of Brit 


one oe ietaiass between the millstones of Americar 
European competition. — | 
_ A Franco-German economic vid penchenant brin 
ees 2 Not. oe eye to ie 


) iM Briand are Paptimatie in ae respect. 
retort o poe oss s stout assertion of 


Sone previously by. M. Poi 
Ter ae 1S as” if M. Briand at ex 


aly bef re an. “elected M. Pusid a 
t that, ee the evacuation of he 
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: he eal Glen as an invitation to British policy 

force the not unwilling hand of France. But we 
ave said before that Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. 
sriand have admitted Germany’s moral right to evacuation. 
Inly the decision on this point has been deferred by 
nicable arrangement with Herr Stresemann until after 
16 French and German elections. In fact, we have reason 
) say that Herr Stresemann prefers to see the evacuation _ 
elayed so that, if, as he expects, the elections go towards — 
1¢ Left, he need not divide this plum with his ee 
ationalist colleagues of whom he is tired. The Times — 
s expressed the view that the occupation of the Rhine = 
id has ceased to be of military importance, the French — 
oking upon it only as a card to play in the complicated _ 
me of economic adjustments for the ultimate revision 
the Dawes Plan. We share this view entirely. Above 
1 there is the consideration that the parties both in 
nce and in Germany which are most chauvinistic are 
recisely those which depend for financial support ont 
ustrial magnates, = are now coming to an in 
aal understanding. _ By inertia political animosities 
continue, but devoid of serious support they 
aly become, weaker, not SHORREES The 
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placent expectation of the certain return of our f 
after a bout of vivacious flirtation. The unity of Eu 
is a British interest too, and our attitude towards a Fra: 
_ German agreement can, therefore, only be favourable. 
“thing which should be avoided is exaggeration. But 
this respect we rely upon the innate common sense of t e 
French nation. = 
It will surprise people, who for some obscure reason are 
contemptuous of the French, to learn that the wooing com 
principally from the German side. It is the Germans w 
~~ are much more anxious than the French to come to term 
and to establish what they call an intimate A7vbeitsgemein 
_ schaft. We have only to compare the respective volu 
___ of literature published on this question in the German 
_ French languages to see that this is so. It is the Ger 
who is indulging in a regular course of auto-suggestio 
convince himself that an agreement with France is 
thing he needs most. The French receive these adva: 
with pleasure, but do not seem to have lost their heads 
Even the perspective of being liberated from the bur 
of political obligations for the protection of State 
Eastern and Gentral Europe does not seem as yet to | 
made too great an impression. Why is it that the Germ 
__ are now so anxious to be on the best of terms with Fran 
The answer is: because France has so many things 
he Germans do not possess. 2 = all she h 


$2) ned so often that here we shall only say th | ~G 
man has discovered long ago ues she can Have i 


‘The Giaacial stability ef Piadees may not Hee 
: general public, which remembers the 
_inflation and has missed the. wonderful 
isation. But leading financiers in Europe kno 
| result of barely a year of a sane policy 
e F nce ae itself at the head of £ 
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nds seas not to speak of other valuta, which can 
‘haust the gold reserve of the Bank of England in one 
ty. As to the natural resources of France, let us point 
the riches hidden in the soil of her possessions in 
a. Africa, of which the world at large is yet 
orant. ‘T’he Germans know that in 1926 the export of 
1osphates from the African mines alone reached the figure 
4,151,000 tons, valued at more than 300 million francs. 
he reserves of hematite iron and manganese ore are 
yportant, and their exploitation is only just beginning. 
ead, zinc, diatomite and other minerals are to be obtained 
considerable quantities. Add to this that France 
dssesses what Germany does not, a wonderful frontage __ 
| the Atlantic with excellent ports. Thus we see that 
to an economic partnership France need not come asa | 
auper. Her agriculture is flourishing, her industries have 
veloped amazingly both in quality as well as in- . 
antity of production, her losses in live force have = 
een made good. With their passion for detail the 
lermans have calculated exactly the advantages accruing — 
| them from a French partnership ; they have set out pains- 
kingly to make their point of view ieee clear to 
eir pee ebours. = pee 


oh Ecce ten is the a of maintainin 
t relations with Poland. This will be all the 1 
because the party of Junkers with its stronghol 
rn Prussia is the only one really interested in kee 


Slaced by a sGentin one. This party at present is 
ss — ea — and is Se to s 
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pork and potatoes at high prices—this is what they really 
need, and not the revision of political frontiers, for we 
must not forget that economics wipe out frontiers. 4 

We are certain that a Franco-German understanding 
means also a German-Polish one, because France, in spite 
of temptations and blandishments, cannot drop her allys 
This means that the three Great Powers in the northerm 
half of Europe will stand aligned, forming the kernel of 
the Continental economic bloc. From the point of view 
of British interests this result is to be desired, because 
“peace in Europe” will then be secured. This on the 
condition, naturally, that we take precautions in good timé 
not to be squeezed out of our share in the advantages of 
European unity. E 

The people who have to fear the creation of a Franco 
German-Polish economic partnership are the Soviet Tsars. 
Gone will be the chance of blackmailing one country into 
giving credits under the pretext that otherwise Soviet trad 
will go elsewhere. An end will be put, also, to the attempts 
of the Soviet Tsars to keep alive what is left of the ol 
Russian industries. This means that it will be impossible 
to prevent agricultural Russia from taking prece 
dence over an artificially maintained industrial prole: 
tariat. This, again, means the end for the Lenin dynasty 
They can fight, and do fight, successfully against politica 
facts, but they have found it increasingly difficult, and wil 
find it impossible, to stand up against the relentles 
pressure of economic realities. ‘When Europe, coming if 
peace, will be able to offer to the Russian peasant a highe: 
level of living than that conceded to him by the presen 
Tsars, he will not stand their régime any longer. For, afte 
all, at the bottom of all politics of the human race is th 
- intense desire to live well, to live better. a 


| 
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FRANCE, ITALY AND TUNISIA 
By W. L. MippLeton 


/ UNISIA is one of the most clearly defined of the subjects 
'f contention between France and Italy. | Even if no 
ccount be taken of its relation to the general question of 
fe Mediterranean as conceived by Fascist politicians, 
ne status of the Italian population in the French Pro- 
lectorate presents a sufficiently serious problem. 

| It is not a new problem. Throughout the period of 
nodern European competition for influence on the North 
African coast Italy has claimed exceptional treatment for 
jer emigrant population in Tunisia. .The establishment 
if the French Protectorate succeeded a régime of capitu- 
ations in which the rights conceded to Italy were consider- 

le. The Protocol of 1884, the first instrument 
egotiated after the Protectorate was set up, embodied 
any of these rights. When the various international 
nventions between France and the European countries 
terested in Tunisia were remodelled in 1896 Italy again 
btained special consideration. After the Great War the 
‘rench denounced these conventions, but in face of most 
ergetic protests the one concerning Italy was provision- 
Ily renewed. The putting into effect of the denunciation 
, however, only suspended for three months at a time. 
“he position is thus one of unstable equilibrium, and will 
9 remain until the Italian and French Governments 
trange a real settlement. 

The case for the French is that, after more than forty 
ears, they have a right to consolidate their Protectorate, 
render its European population more nearly homo-. 
eneous, and to establish something approaching uni- 


tactice there is a good deal to be said for this view. It 
difficult to govern a community in which one section 
as privileges denied to another. A good example of thes 
lificulty was furnished by the attempt to impose a war — 
epnts tax in 1919. As the result of the decision at a 


ormity in the essential rights and duties of citizens. In _. ee 
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Court of Arbitration Spanish subjects resident in Fr: 
were held not to be liable to such taxation. The deci 
was extended to Tunisia, where sums already paid 
to be handed back by the Treasury. Relying quite jus 
= on a clause of their convention of 1896, which assured th 
a equal treatment with other European residents, the Italians 
claimed and received similar repayment. The resulti 
anomaly is obvious. It became at once very difficult to 
exact payment of the tax from French Tunisian residents 
whose neighbours, enjoying similar profits from similat 
~~ trades, were exempt. x 
| If Italy was able to insist on special privileges for - 
as during the early period of the Protectorate i 


j 


gradual establishment of order in Tunisia and ‘the 
creasing agricultural and industrial exploitation attract 
- settlers in larger numbers from Sicily, from Sardinia, a 
_ from the Italian peninsula than from any other Europeai I 
country. Between 1891 and igor the Italian populatio 
increased by 50,000, and in the succeeding ten years 
a further 10,000. Since then there has been a check 
_ the rate of progress, but to this day it remains a fact 
_ the most numerous section of the European communit 
Italian. That is the root of the Tunisian problem. 
census taken. last year showed that the Italians numb : 


i ity. bee, Toes the bulk of the ae 
the whole of the fishing community. They suppl 
labour for the mines of the Kef and Gafsa. Ordinat 
rers in the industries of Tunis are largely Itali 

> town and its suburbs the tales Pepe 
nbers: 58,000. 


e Pointe and to give it a French ee | 
overnment should have adopted a policy of n 
© Vote Bennie ra eh its 
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opreciable extent. The population which is French by 
rth increases at the rate of only 1,000 a year, and of the 
tal “French” population of 71,000 registered by the 
St census more than 11,000 came from the naturalisation 
foreigners during the preceding five years. A consider- = 
dle part of the increase was due to. the operation Gl thes 
{ranco- -British Agreement of 1923 concerning the Maltese > 
psidents. By that Agreement the sons of these British ; 

| 
| 
7 
i 
| 


ibjects automatically become French on reaching military — 

e, unless they individually decide to-remain British. 

f they and their families continue to live in Tunisia their 
andchildren will be considered as French-born. 

| No similar concession has yet been wrung from the _ 
alian Government. The main object of the denunciation —__ 
the F ranco-Italian Convention of 1896 was to deprive _ = 


neir nationality. Whatever may be the opinion of the _ 
migrants themselves—and it was probably not wholly = 
z ainst naturalisation—the opposition to the French move _ 
ame from the Italian Government, and was undoubtedly 
jolitical. It must be considered in the light of Signor 
Mussolini’s well-known views on the solidarity of the | 
Italian race in whatever parts of the world it may be 
attered. In any case no single Italian has been “ auto- 
aaa ” naturalised during the last five — The 


inv Siried on a campaign to encourage the vohitians 7 
Beaton of individuals. Here ee have. oS 


mic cshusenicats ‘yielded i in some oe Of | 
of families paaieeds in 1925 eed all were sm all : 


only Sohicta: Sabslcalbariets re fishermen, t 
6 oy are three members of liberal eee ae 
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therefore, be further: elements not too intractable. But 
it is clear that the expedient of voluntary naturalisations, 
as at present conducted, will not solve the problem to the 
satisfaction of the French Government. The authorities 
are working against the passive opposition of certatt 
sections of the French community, who fear the economie 
competition of the newly naturalised to whom the favours 
of French citizenship are being granted. E 
As might have been expected, the naturalisation cam® 
paign has been countered by energetic Fascist propaganda: 
Everything has been done that could be done by visits of 
Italian Deputies; by the association of organisations im] 
Rome with similar organisations in Tunisia; by aid liber) 
ally given to Italian institutions in the Protectorate; bi i 
gifts of flags to the Italian schools, and by other means of] 
stimulating the sense of nationality. Early in 1923 @ 
Nationalist newspaper, the Azione, was launched. One 

by one the principal associations of the community were 
leavened with active Nationalist partisans. The Italian 
Association of Old Combatants at Tunis was dissolved it 

1925, and, according to French reports, was reconstructed 

with a Fascist tinge, although no attempt seems to havé 

been made to create an avowed Fascist organisation in t 
Protectorate. A good deal of this development was thi 

natural and inevitable reaction caused by the revival of 
Nationalism in the mother country. People of an ardent 

race could scarcely be expected to remain indifferent to 

the new stirring of Italian life. But propaganda un: 
doubtedly played a part. The propaganda was, in fact 

resisted more or less actively by certain sections of sobet 

colonists who had long ago developed their own local ane 

g corporate interests. gi 
ie Z Signor Mussolini’s visit to Tripoli in April, 1926 
agitated and perplexed a good many minds. Apart from 
= the effect which it had, and was intended to have, in call- 
a pe  ritention to the interests of Italy “on the sea” and 
Zi ea in Africa, this demonstration was not marked by the daring 
;, declarations which had been expected in some quarters, 
either with fear or hope. The Duce received a deputation 
of Italians from Tunis, embraced their banners, and tol 
them nothing more startling than that “ Italy was watching 


\ 
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he. ae at oe sons abroad * and that the people of 
a y could not abandon their interest in their brothers in = 
unisia. It is to be noted, indeed, that, while the Italian SS 
overnment has been firm in its defence of the national SS 
xhts conferred by the old Convention of 1896, it has 
en, on the whole, moderate and reserved in its official — 
ferences to the Tunisian problem. Direct Chauvinistic 
citements have come from the newspapers and the propa- __ 
ndists. Signor Balbo, Italian Under-Secretary for 
ational Recon. who tad accompanied Signor Mus- — 
‘ini to Tripoli, paid a short visit to Tunisia on his way _ 
hck to Rome by seaplane. This was the first time that an 
Jalian Minister had set foot on the soil of the Protectorate, 
t, except for that fact, no serious political significances 
ms to have attached to his journey. He put himself in 
ich with Italian societies atvarious places, and on his _ 
rn told an interviewer that he had given new courage _ 
is compatriots and had been proud to learn that his 
had had the effect of dissuading workmen at Ferry- 
from becoming naturalised. Anti-French incidents 
ch occurred both in Italy and in Tripoli later in the 
ee caused a certain a in Tunisia 


oakict is not ‘the best conceivable in which to 
a a settlement of a | delicate es So long as 


ie 
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Italian interests in Tunisia. An article in the organ GE t e 

Italian Colonial Institute some time ago demanded tariff 

| favours, school developments, facilities for Italian agricul- . 
sx turists to acquire land, and the right of Italians to partici-_ 
pate in public life. On their side the French have so far 
shown no inclination to abandon their plan of ultimate 
-naturalisation of the descendants of Italian residents, 
though they might conceivably make concessions to the 
present generation. They would probably prefer to yield : 
points in other areas of the field of controversy and make 
~the Tunisian agreement part of a general settlement. | 
M. Morinaud, a French Deputy who is an expert on~ 
colonial questions, has recently been pressing on the 
pee French Government a policy of voluntary naturalisations - 
on the greatly increased scale of 8,000 or 9,000 a year, - 
-naturalisations not merely of Italians, but of North 
_ African Jews, who form a very considerable proportion of 
the population. He pointed to the example of Algeria, : 
_where the nominal “French” population contains a large 3 
proportion of naturalised foreigners. Out of a total of. 
21,500 inhabitants of the province of. Oran, for instance, 
only 97,000 are French born, 93,000 are naturalised 
foreigners, 30,000 naturalised North African Jews, and 
about 93,000 Spaniards. However well this constitution — 
of society may have worked in Algeria, there are, as has 
been said, objections among the French community to too 
naturalisations in Tunisia. And whatever succe 
it be achieved in ‘ “ drowning ” the Italian papulanom 
it would still remain necessary to estab 1 


uance mae conflict wane have ‘the worst tee 
d communities of North Africa, where opportu 
s such as that of the Communists are ready tot 
ges es acne of re, ee es ) Tunisia, moreo\ 
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By Maxwett H. H. Macartney 


| Wuen, some two years or so ago, M. Rendis, then the 
Greek Foreign Minister, suggested the possibility of 
forming a Balkan d/oc, his words met with a chilly recep- 
tion. His colleagues in the other Balkan capitals did 
not, of course, dare to reject his policy out of hand. Such 
categorical condemnation would have placed them in an 
unfavourable light. On one pretext or another, however, 

| they did manage to damn the project of M. Rendis with 
| the faintest of faint praise. Belgrade in particular gave 

‘the Greek Foreign Minister to understand that he had 
| got hold of the wrong end of the stick, and that such a 

oe could only follow the settlement of oe 


The mentality which dictated these refusals to follow ie : 
the lead of M. Rendis is, however, gradually disappearing. _ 
There are various reasons for such a change. One a 
these reasons has been the disappointingly slow progress _ 
of the League of Nations and of all that it stands for in 
theory. The formation of the League has not ieee 
1 Se Certain oS which need not be recalled 


posing camps ee as existed in 1914, many States nau 
n es in aoetee their security, either a form 


oe sone! oe eras sania oh a eae be=— 
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or else lose the support of that Power on some other 
occasion. . 

The lesser States have found combination among them- @ 
selves as indispensable as ever if they are to escape what 7 
they regard as undue interference in their affairs. The 
first and still the most prominent example of such an 
understanding among minor States is that furnished by 
the Little Entente. The formation of this combination 
was a very skilful piece of statesmanship. Ostensibly © 
founded with the primary object of preventing a revival © 
of the Habsburg monarchy, it could not but obtain the 
benison of the Allies, who, preoccupied as they then were © 
with reparations, the disarmament.of Germany and other © 
problems, were only too glad to have some of their 
responsibilities shifted on to other shoulders. The two} 
attempts of the unhappy Karl to regain the throne of © 
Hungary constituted the best justification for the existence 7 
of the Little Entente, and the knowledge that one at 
least of the Allies had been prepared to smile upon Karl 
in the event of his success must have made the members | 
of the Little Entente doubly thankful that they had had 
the courage and foresight to cut themselves free to that: 
extent from the leading-strings of Great Britain, France 
and Italy. 

To-day, of course, the dangers which the Little Entente | 
was created to meet are nothing like so insistent as they 
were. The chances of a monarchist restoration in Austria 
have virtually disappeared. Bulgaria has settled down 
soberly and industriously under the prudent and consti- 
tutional guidance of King Boris. Hungary is in all prob- 

ability still monarchist at heart, and still cherishes dreams 

of the day when she shall win back her “four Alsace- 
Lorraines.” So long, however, as Admiral Horthy retains” 

his position, and so long as he can be aided by such wise” 
Prime Ministers as Count Bethlen, there is little danger 

that the extremists will succeed in stampeding the country _ 

into any ill-considered, rash adventure. To a great) 
extent, therefore, the situation which the Little Entente 
was created specifically to face has ceased to exist. ‘The : 
laying of the Habsburg ghost has, not panes not been — 
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without effect upon the Little Entente. There have been 
moments when the strands of that alliance have seemed 
‘o be wearing distinctly thin. That Greece should have 
declined to associate herself with Yugoslavia in protesting 
against the conclusion of the first ‘Tialo- Albanian Pact 
of Tirana must have been anticipated at Belgrade. Greece, 
after all, is not a member of the Little Entente: she was at 
the moment still plunged in the chaos consequent upon the 
overthrow of General Pangalos, and there was at the same 
time a flood of angry articles i in the Belgrade Press when 
t was realised that the Rouphos-Gavrilovitch Conventions 
about the use of Salonika had not the slightest chance of 
deing ratified unamended by the new Greek Boule. But 
the refusal also of Roumania to join in such a protest ~ 
vas much more widely commented, and anybody travelling 
much about the Balkans must have heard the opinion 
freely and frequently expressed that the Little Entente 
was no longer a considerable factor. There is no doubt ~ = 
hat this was a gross exaggeration. Even if the Habsburg s 
ghost i is laid to-day, he would be a bold man who eee 


lagyar pride as it was ‘Se to the meebo ah 
Hungary, however bold a face they chose to put upon it. — 
f then, it was always true i the members of the Little 


Reicher i in spite of minor causes of friction, ane even 2 
heir continued collaboration was not animated by any 
ry oes warmth of feeling for one another, the ae ake 


at Pcie ais has now been ‘Socenved ack into the 
your of that one among her opponents in the Great War, 
vith whom she was most brought into conflict. T: 

1ewal of a close friendship between Italy and Hun r) 
as ey Dag as but ue step in the allege s 
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went abroad and paid a visit to Italy, there were rumou 
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ambition of Italy to dictate the policy of the Balkans. The 
recent actions of M. Mussolini lend a superficial colout 
to such a belief. The most conspicuous field of Italian 
activity in the Balkans has, of course, been Albania, 
Except in the district of Koritza, where many of the in 
habitants have been in the U.S.A., Italian is, next to 
Albanian, by far the most widely spoken languages 
Italian hotels and shops of all kinds are springing up) 
throughout the country. Italy has bought out that branche 
of the Aero Lloyd which has been conducted with suck 
conspicuous success for the past two years by its German 
directorate and pilots, and is about to link up Italy with 
Albania by a more ambitious and frequent air service. The 
steamship service between the countries has been im#® 
proved. Italians are engaged in making a survey of 
Albania. Italian gunners are instructing the Albania 
army, just as the two units of the Albanian navy are undet 
an Italian officer. An Italian architect has revised th 
plans for that aggrandisement of Tirana which is to make 
the capital of Albania into a city worthy of its newl 
acquired distinction. Above all; the National Bank of 
Albania is to all intents and purposes an instrument 6 
the Italian Government, and patriotic Albanians declare 
that, owing to the treachery and corruption of their Finance” 
Minister of the day (now dead), Albania will either b 
bled white in the attempt to pay the interest on a loa 
contracted through this bank, or else will be forced into: 
complete financial and economic subjection to Italy. 

Nor is it in Albania alone that Italian activities have been 
prominent. When, in the autumn of last year, King Bori 


of his marrying an Italian princess. Since that time thet 
have been various reports as to projects for a pact i 
friendship. As yet nothing has come of all these rumours, 
but there is no doubt that, both economically and finai 
cially, Italian enterprise has made large strides in Buk 


fully deserved. The local branch of the Fascio all’ Es 
has been very active, and the Italo-Bulgar Leag 
being energetically directed under the presidenc 
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L. Mollof, the present Bulgarian Minister of Finance. In 
oumania, again, Italy has grown considerably in popu- 
rity and influence since she at last formally recognised 
1e annexation of Bessarabia. The fall of that pronounced 
talophile General Averescu was, of course, a set-back to 
jalian influence. It is as yet far too soon after the death 
ae Ferdinand to judge whether M. Vintila Bratianu 
dthe Regency Council will show distinctly greater favour 
} France than to Italy. M. Bratianu’s past record makes 
jseem highly unlikely that he will ever allow a real cooling 
f the traditional Franco-Roumanian friendship. The 
ficial Roumanian comments, however, upon the Italo- 
hungarian pact of friendship were so studiously calm, 
hd even favourable, as to make it clear that Italy had 
tken pains to allay any apprehensions which Roumania 
ay have entertained. In any case it is not to be supposed 
at Italy has abandoned her newly consolidated position 
Roumania in favour of a whole-hearted championship 
Hungary and all the claims of her most vociferous 
Htremists. : 
pow: this undoubted growth of Italian influence in the 
jalkans has been watched with an anything but friendly 
Ye at Belgrade, and loud have been the cries of alarm: 
d the complaints that Italy is trying to encircle Yugo- 
avia with a ring of enemies. There is no blinking the 
ct that the relations between Italy and Yugoslavia are 
i-day far from cordial, and there is even a good deal of 
jose talk of the “inevitability” of a war between the two 
funtries unless the situation is radically cleared up. 
jat the Tirana Pacts should have frightened and angered 
je Yugoslavs is quite intelligible. Even if the Italians 
_ perfectly sincere in declaring that they are only — 
king economic outlets in Albania, the Yugoslavs —~ 
Yn hardly be blamed for putting the least favourable 
nstruction upon instruments which may consolidate 
e position of Italy in the Balkans, and any discussion 
which M. Mussolini has hitherto so resolutely re-_ 
d to admit. But for the moment, at any rate, there _ 
no such immediate cause for alarm. Much of the 
nger which appears so threatening to Belgrade is more 
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apparent than real. If there is an Italophile party 1 
Albania which draws its main strength from among th 
wealthy land-owning begs of Central Albania, and from 
among those functionaries and Ministers whose palms are 
both itching and adhesive, there are very large sections 0 
the population with whom the Tirana Pacts are not populat 
who dislike the Italians, and who have no desire for theif 
independence to be swallowed up in any foreign pro 
tectorate, Italian or other. Even the President him 
self, Ahmet beg Zogu, is probably not such a whole 
hearted partisan of Italy as his “treachery” to Yug@ | 
slavia makes him appear at Belgrade, and the oradu 
realisation that the intimacy of the Anglo-Italian politice 
understanding has been, if anything, exaggerated 
_ Rome may further help to restrain him from flinging him 
_ self too unreservedly into the arms of M. Mussolini. — 
- Yugoslavia’s allies of the Little Entente are not likely F | 

__ help her very greatly in any conflict with Italy. Roumanig 
as we said, has reasons of policy and sentiment alike for 
_ remaining at least on friendly terms with Rome. It. 
inconceivable that the cautious statesmen of Czec 
slovakia, who have no possible cause of contentio 
their own with Italy, and many economic bonds, should 
themselves be drawn into a quarrel which must lie 
_ side the field covered by the principles of the Little 
tente. It is natural that to meet the present situatic 
ee. Yugoslavia should consider the formation of an ad h 
Balkan dloc by allying herself with Bulgaria and Gre 
ieee _:But it would be an unfortunate if not a disastrous thit 
if any Balkan dloc were to be founded solely with ti 
idea of combating Italy in the interests of Yugo 
In the past Balkan dlocs have been short- lived bece 
% they were created for a specific, and that a ‘military, ob’ 
oe and: consequently, that object once achieved, t 
solved again into their component parts. What i is 
mething more inherently stable and permanent, 
which has a chance of realising the oft 
m2or The Balkans for the Balkan. peoples 
t promising nucleus of such a policy is a re 
e close ties which Sate bound eee Gre 
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bi ugoslavia. As matters have turned out, Yugoslav policy 
tas seldom been less happily inspired than it has been 
vith regard to Greece. It is quite intelligible that Yugo- 
ilavia should not have been enthusiastic over the conduct 
of her ally at the beginning of the Great War. The 
jubsequent conduct of Greece, however, should have 
1ade some amends, and the abandonment of the alliance 
a a time when Greece was still reeling from the Asia 
Minor disaster was more an act of short-sighted malice 
than of cool, far-seeing political calculation. Belgrade 
ould not rise above the conception of wringing from an 
tnfeebled Greece terms for the renewal of the alliance 
juch as no independent State in any way master of its own 
sestiny could be expected to accept. The Yugoslavs are ~ 
{till indignant over the non-ratification of the Salonika 
-onventions extorted from such incompetent directors of 
creek foreign policy as General Pangalos and M. 
‘Rouphos. But Greece, after all, had just as much right 
ot to ratify the Salonika Conventions as Yugoslavia 
ad not to ratify the Nettuno Conventions. If anything, 
deed, Greece is on the stronger ground. The course of 
previous negotiations must have shown that so long as 
) Greek Parliament was in effective being no such Con- ~ 
jentions would ever be ratified. The Greeks were, and 
till are, perfectly ready to grant Yugoslavia all reason- x 5 
ible Gis at Salonika. They have further expressed — 
heir willingness to conclude a more general agreement _ 
signed “to maintain the status guo in the Balkans as _ - 
led by the War,” and “only in case the Government _ 
Belgrade should not show the same interest for the con- _ 
sion of such an accord would Greece think of other — 
lomatic combinations.” The point of, this latter state- 
t may perhaps be partially explained by the BT : 
's of MM. Kafandaris and Michaelocopoulos | to Rome, — 
yy the report that they there succeeded in entinctne 
ntees for the better treatment of the Greeks in the 
Jecanese. At the same time the inevitable rumours — 
Italy and Greece were laying the foundations of an — 
ce or a pact of friendship are categorically denied. | 
ems, therefore, that ve door is still open. Ce oo 


a Serbia” is not really to cut the Gordian knot. 
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has recovered in a remarkable way from the disaster 
1922, and is no longer so desperately anxious as she was 
for the Yugoslav alliance. Her reiterated statements 
that such an alliance is the corner stone of her policy 
prove, however, that she fully appreciates the value of 
being allied with the strongest State in the Balkans. AP 
pact of non-aggression between these two States would do 
much to consolidate the Balkan situation, and indeed it ig 
quite possible, or even probable, as the (creeks are fond 
of maintaining, that the Tirana Pacts would never have 
been signed if the Greco-Yugoslav alliance had been 
renewed. | 

Now, if once»Greece and Yugoslavia were to dray 
closer together and to renew those bonds which bot 
countries at heart feel to be reciprocally advantageous, % 
great step forward would have been taken towards th 
realisation of a Balkan bloc. In the pre-War days—ant 
to a great extent also to-day—one of the principé 
hindrances to a wide and permanent combination of th 
Balkan States was the “eternal triangle” constituted 
by Athens, Belgrade and Sofia. A coolness between 
Athens and Belgrade always synchronised with @ 
rapprochement between Belgrade and Sofia, and so o1 
But the elimination of that Austro-Hungarian-Russiai 
rivalry which was at the bottom of most of the troubles 
in the Balkans down to 1914 is one very great gait 
though the outcome of the War has been to destroy th 
approximate equality of strength of which the three Stat 
disposed. Apart from that theatrical and costly advei 
ture into which General Pangalos plunged Greece, tt 
_ relations between Bulgaria and Greece have been tendir 
steadily to improve, and, if a solution were once four 
whereby Bulgaria might realise her ambition to have é 
outlet on the Aigean Sea, there are really no other 
problems to cause anxiety. a 

As between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia the position 
more difficult. To wipe Macedonia off the map_ 
7 geographical expression and to re-christen it “Sou 
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minorities clauses in the various peace treaties have be 
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lore efficacious in salving the consciences of League 
ficials in Geneva than in actually safeguarding the 
iterests of those whom they were designed to protect. At 
1€ same time there is reason to believe that the situation 
gradually improving. The credit for this improvement 
elongs to. both sides. Under the Premiership of 
I. Liaptcheff, himself of Macedonian origin, the Bul- 
arians have on more than one occasion taken a firm 
and against the Macedonian Revolutionary Committee. 
{. Peritch’s short tenure of the Yugoslav Foreign Office 
as marked by the candid admission that komitadji raids 
hd ceased for some time past and by an almost startling 
ference to Bulgaria as “our sister in blood.” On the 

er hand, the Yugoslavs also have successfully restrained 
S own komitadjis and have thus contributed to the 
irther weakening of the Macedonian Revolutionary 
ommittee, which, despite the recent outburst of crimes, 
is lost much of its power since the death of 
Ddor Alexandroff and other prominent leaders. Little 
} little, too, the administration of the country is growing 
Hitter. In spite of special inducements the Yugoslavs at 
}3t found great difficulty in getting competent officials to 
e up posts in “ Southern Serbia,” and it was not only 
> Bulgarophile inhabitants who suffered. Now, how- 
ler, a better class of administrator is coming forward 
much quite gratuitous friction is being avoided. 
there is, of course, nothing new in the notion 
# an alliance between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 
Weed, many persons (although not, as a rule, the 
dimbers of the governing circles in either country) have 
Hieved in the possibility of a union closer than that of 
fialliance. M. Raditch, the Croat peasant leader, long 
ap opened his campaign in favour of a Balkan federation, - 
which Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia, Dalmatia, and 
i) other distinct Yugoslav provinces should adhere on 
ial terms with Bulgaria. The scheme was welcomed by — 
late M. Stambuliski when he was Prime Minister. But 
project came to an abrupt end. The murder of | 
‘Stambuliski was closely connected with this proposal 
t was thought to betray Bulgarian independence, while _ 


' 


= tion in which MM. Stambuliski and Raditch claim 
2 equal authority. Again in the autumn of 1926 M. Bri 
: alarmed lest French influence in the Balkans shoul 
undermined by that of Italy, tried to promote s 
“arrangement, and a series of interviews were hel 
Geneva between MM. Buroff and Nintchitch. ‘That t 
efforts to bring the two countries together should thus 
tinue to be made is in itself a proof that the failures which 
‘have hitherto marked the negotiations are not to be 
regarded as permanently insuperable. a 
The cases of Roumania and Turkey are somew 
special. Turkey is now virtually an Asiatic Power, 
hitherto she has shown small inclination either to join 
‘League of Nations or to commit herself too deeply to 
policy. Italian military activities at Rhodes and else 
in the Dodecanese are, however, a constant source o 
as onan to her, and she certainly would not welc 


ck very many years. Roumania i is at once of the Bal 
and he not of the Balkans. If she prides herseleg fo} 


; m oh Feciondlagy importance, “The Deke f« 
ye more serious: obstacle fst good relations with 
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yerious Ae hs =e the Balkan States, and 
though it is not suggested that a Balkan bloc or Locarno 
1ay be created to-morrow, it is not absurdly fantastic to 
pose that some such understanding will ultimately 
e about. The continued readiness of the Greeks to 
lude a more general agreement with Yugoslavia has" = 
ady been quoted. The same communiqué went onto 
lare that “finally, it must be remarked that the desire : 
the Hellenic Government to reach an understanding 

vith Yugoslavia i in no way excludes the future participa- —__ 
ton of Elateece.) in a more general Balkan Pact, but on the 


fo exc ception can n be een to this latter "policy. Tt has nov : 
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to allow Italy or any other Power to pick up the fallen 
mantles of Austria-Hungary and Russia. It is readil 
acknowledged that if in the past the Balkan States had 
paid other than lip service to the ideal of Balkan solidarity 
they would have been able to render impossible muc 
fishing in troubled waters by the Great Powers. The moral 
is clear. The remedy against the pretensions of any out 
side Power to dominate the Balkans lies first and foremost 
with the inhabitants of that peninsula. The Little Entente) 
has been one striking example of what can be accomplished) 
by a combination among the smaller States. The creation 
of a Balkan d/oc would be an even greater achievement 
The Little Entente was fundamentally an agreement) 
between three of the victorious States to keep one of the 
vanquished in subjection. A real Balkan d/oc would have 
a less limited aim and would, by cutting across the artificia 
division into conquerors and conquered, go far towards 
solving those minorities problems which are at the bottom 
of half the disputes in the Balkan peninsula. 


a A DRAMATIST’S JUBILEE— 
ARTHUR PINERO 


By Epcar Hort 


N October 6th, 1877, a benefit performance was given at 
Globe Theatre, London, on behalf of an actor named 
) H. Macklin. The programme included a one-act play 
led £200 a Year, which was acted by Mr. Macklin him- 
if, Miss Compton, and a Mr. Bradbury. The play has 
't been published, and I can find no record of any 
vival. Indeed, were it not for the name of the author 
2 little comedy would probably have been consigned to 
livion long before now. But whatever the intrinsic | 
prits of £200 a Year may have been, it deserves a place 
| theatrical history because it introduced one of our 
eatest living dramatists to the play-going public. It was, 
fact, the first acted play by a young man of twenty-two, 
.o was then a member of Mr. Irving’s company at the —— 
ceum Theatre. The young playwright, who had been 
ne stage for three or four years, was the son of a = = 
icitor, and his family, though long established in Eng- © 
id, was of Portuguese descent. His name was Arthur 


coed 


1e pacines of fortune have allowed few English play- 
hts the privilege of saying, * Fifty years ago to- -day my 
lay was produced in London” ; and ‘it is possible — 
ir Arthur Pinero, who is now in his seventy-third — 
r, is the first English dramatist of any distinction to ~ $e 
a le to make this claim. It is not that dramatists - 


erty: -two. Shaw, Bare and Galsworthy | were 
thirties when their first plays ‘were produced in 
mn, and they will have to wait a fair number of year: 
ties can celebrate their dramatic jubilees. Even 
ry Arthur: Jones, whose career has been largely ae 


ro, 


1s with Pinero’s, has not yet scociice phe 


_» thick forest of prejudice — against serious drama. 
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ce 


fiftieth anniversary of his “arrival” in London. Pinert 
alone can look back over fifty completed years of work 
as a dramatist; ahd it would surely be ungenerous if w 
did not pause for a few moments to look back with him 
Pinero’s jubilee is an occasion for congratulating both 
great dramatist and the theatre which he has served 
loyally and well. 

Let me say at the outset that I have no intention 0} 
re-telling in detail the old story of Pinero’s rise to fame, 
Everyone knows how Pinero began his career with some 
comedies and farces which are now nothing but names; 
how he struck a rich vein of humour in the famous “ Couft 
Theatre series” of farces—The Magistrate (1885), The 
Schoolmisiress (1886), and Dandy Dick (1887)—which still 
make highly diverting reading ; how he toyed with Rober 
sonian comedy in Sweet Lavender (1888), tried his hand 
at more serious writing in The Weaker Sex (1889), and 
dazzled the critics with his now quite demoded 7 he Profit 
gate (1889); and how, when the Ibsen controversy ha | 
been raging for some years, Pinero wrote The Second Mrs, 
Tanqueray (1893), to show that Englishmen, too, could 
write fine, serious and moving plays. That story has been 
told often enough, and it has probably damaged Pineros 
reputation more than anything else could have done. For 
the climax of the story is The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
and it leads the careless reader to imagine that The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray is Pinero’s greatest play. And because 
it is easy to pick holes in that clever but faulty play, and 
to call it (as Max Beerbohm did) “no more than a brillia 
pastiche of Ibsen, grafted onan ordinary commerce! 
melodrama of coincidence,” there has arisen the lege 
that Pinero is not really a great dramatist, but is only 
pioneer—or a “forerunner,” as Mr. Ashley. Duk 
would say. q 

The Pinero legend is had on the inddubted fact tl 
when the young dramatist came to the theatre he for 
about him with the four sharp axes of The Sebo 
Tanqueray, The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith (1895 a 
Aig of the Doubt (1895), and /ris os - Pir 
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‘leared a path through the forest, and then (so the legend 
ins) stood gracefully on one side to allow other dramatists 
» go past. We are thus asked to believe that Pinero’s 
jorks have an historical significance and nothing more. 
i was all very well for W. x Arnold to hail The Soe 
Urs. Lanqueray by writing in the Manchester Guardian, 
)At last a living Englishman has written a play of which 
| is possible to be proud”; it was all very well for 
dr. W. L. Courtney to write in The Idea of Tragedy 
i 1900), “ Hereafter we shall know better, I think, how great 
a achievement Mr. Pinero’s The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
j how true a tragedy in form, management and style. e 
Ye are wiser now (we fancy) than they were in the 
hineties and in the clear light of to-day we can see (or 
e think we can see) that Pinero was only a pioneer. So 
e find Mr. Frank Vernon, in The Twentieth Century 
heatre, alluding to Sir Arthur Pinero as “the great 
ight-have-been”’; we find Mr. Ashley Dukes allowing 
m four lines in his recently published book on Drama; 
ad we find that the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, which 
oduced about two hundred plays between 1913 and 
924, only staged two—Dandy Dick and Trelawny of the 
ells—by Sir Arthur Pinero. So, too, the American 
pc, Mr. George Jean Nathan, in a ateria Critica, 
btronisingly describes the dramatist as “a shrewd crafts- 
an, a graceful penman, and a considerable influence in 
e theatre of the years that marked the other side of the 
jontier of the present century.” That is the Pinero 
eend—he cut the way through the forest, where others 


| 
n e since outstripped him. 


‘If Sir Arthur Pinero’s career had ended in 1902, “when 
r. Hamilton Fyfe wrote a very interesting study of his 


ars of Pinero’s work as a dramatist have produced some 
btable additions to his theatre, and on the occasion of 
is jubilee it is worth our while to pass them under review. 
If his ten new plays which have been produced in London 
ptween 1902 and 1927 we may rule out of account Ledty 
0 03), ee Mr. Panmure 919) The Big Drum 


ork, there would be some justification for this legend; : 
t his career did not end there. The second twenty-five = 
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(1915), The Freaks (1918), and The Enchanted Cottag | 
(1922) as clever works, but not among the author's best 
and we may also ignore A Wife Without a Smile (1904 
We are left with His House in Order (1906), The 
Thunderbolt (1908), Mid-Channel (1909), and The “ Min 
the Paint” Girl (1912); and it seems to me that anyone 
who sits down and conscientiously reads (or re-reads) thes 
four plays will realise the utter falsity of “the Pinere 
legend.’ For these are not the plays of a “ forerunner ” 
a pioneer. They are the plays of a great dramatist, using 
the dramatic medium as only a great dramatist can use % 
and they have not been surpassed by later writers. 2 

Have I been unduly long in coming to my point? If $6, 
I am sorry, but I have reached it at last. A dramatists 
reputation depends not only on his own works, but also 
on the works of other people. If there were twenty later 
dramatists who could write such good plays as M@ 
Channel and His House in Order then we should not neéd 
to bother about Pinero. It is because his plays are still 
supreme in their class after the passing of twenty years that 
we may hail him to-day as a great dramatist. For in re 
reading Pinero’s works I am constantly struck by the 
thought that almost any one of his plays, if it could be 
produced to-day as a new work by an unknown auth 
would be enough to make a reputation ina night. Imagine 
that The Gay Lord Quexand The Magistrate were suddenly 
swept from mortal memory; and then imagine either Of 
these plays (with the old-fashioned allusions brought 
to-date) produced to-morrow as the work of a new pla 
wright; and cannot you hear the roar of approbati 
which their wit and ingenuity would draw from bo 
critics and public? And if this be true of Pinero’s earl 
plays, how much more it applies to his later works! — 
Mr. Frederick Lonsdale were to give us a vigorous, we 
knit drama like His House in Order, or Mr. Noel Cow 


_a witty, perceptive comedy like The “ Mind the Paint 


Girl, the reputations of these dramatists would go ut 
leaps and bounds. It may be true that the earlier Pin 


cut a way through the forest, and then stood by to 
other dramatists ae past; but among the first a 
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5 go past him, iad among those who have gone the 
arthest, must be reckoned the later Pinero. 

It is easy enough to show the truth of this contention. 
et us leave Shaw, Galsworthy and Barrie on one side, 
s the other great dramatists of the day, and then let us 
ry to find a modern English playwright who could give 
s another His House in Order. It was of this play — 
at the late A. B. Walkley wrote: “When Mr. Pinero 
sat his best you may reckon yourself as close upon the 
igh-water mark of theatrical enjoyment. In Wis House 
jz Order he is at his very best.” And where, we may 

, is the post-War dramatist who could win such un- 
aalified approval from Walkley’s successor on the 
‘mes, or from any other responsible critic? It is just 
ossible, in view of The Circle and Our Betters that 
ch a remark could be applied to Mr. Somerset 
laugham; but Mr. Maugham, in one of his latest plays, 
as descended to depths of theatrical banality which — 
inero has never deigned to plumb. Apart from Mr. 
[augham, we should have great difficulty in finding 
other dramatist who could give so good a play as His 
ouse in Order. We may go to the. London theatres ae 


sere 


es British. Dramatists and all the publications of. 
1e British Drama League, and we shall not find a single ~ 
Yay in which the — is so absorbing and well- knit, the — : 


SD eeaiity of the shine still leaves the reader crest - 
_ The skill with which Pinero handled the two” 
ves” of the plot, so as to reach one crisis at the end 
second act and another at the end of the third, has 
been. surpassed, and Nina’s cry of “I go to 
o-morrow; as God hears me, I do not!” shows, in 
plicity and effectiveness, a mastery of the English 
age which few of Pinero’s successors can equal. so 
e, of course, can deny that Pinero had some extra oe 
uary lapses in writing English, and the passage in — 

which begins “ “To my ‘imperfect — jareligence 

th. the first essential ae: "has pose oe u 
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in evidence against him; but when Pinero is at his best 
he writes a fine, intelligent and sensitive Englis 
Walkley described /7is as “a piece of literature and a 
the same time a piece of solid, living, throbbing drama.; 
The phrase could be applied to many others of Pinero’s 
plays and certainly to His House in Order. — The arg) 
of play-writing is first and foremost the art of telling ¢ 
story, and we may say bluntly that no English dramatis 
has ever told a story with greater skill than Pinero di¢ 
in this fine and gripping play. 4 
The Thunderbolt, a brilliant play of provincial life, j i 
another notable example of the art of story-telling, and 
again we may look in vain foy a later dramatist who could 
make such an exciting and realistic play out of thé 
familiar “lost will” motif. The late William Archeg) 
wrote in 1922 that “the act in which the thunderbolt 
falls into the midst of' the family council ” is “ simply on®: 
of the most thrilling pieces of drama ever conceived “| 
and no one who reads the play to-day is likely to contra® 
dict him. The Thunderbolt and His House in Orda 
would be enough by themselves to classify Sir ae 
Pinero as a great dramatist. z 
It is when we come to A/id-Channel and The “ Mind thé 
Paint” Girl, however, that the full irony of Pinero% 
position in the English theatre becomes apparent. Tt 
familiar legend invites us to look upon Pinero as old 
fashioned; but the real truth is that in writing these two 
plays Pinero was many years ahead of the theatre for whic 
he was working. And as far as Mid-Channel is concerne 
he is still ahead of it. When that play was produced i 
~London in 1909 it was a comparative failure; and whe 
it was revived in 1922 it only ran for forty ‘performance 
Its day i is not yet; for the English theatre, in spite of Ibset 
in spite of Pinero, in spite of Shaw, and in spite of Gall 
worthy, does not yet boast a large play-going public whic 
_is willing to watch serious plays worked out with since re i 
and power. It is true that Galsworthy and Shaw hai 
sometimes been able to hold the popular attention; b 
_ dismal failure is the usual reward for anyone else who 
, to put a thoughtful a ee the se ek 
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ished ac rea dramatists, such as M. Paul 
éraldy, M. Jean Sarment, M. Charles Vildrac, M. Denys 
miel, M. Jean-Jacques Bernard, M. H-R. Lenormand, 

= an Gantillon, M. Marcel Achard, M. Jules 
mains, M. Stéve Passeur and M. Lucien Descaves; but 
very few of their plays have been translated for pro-_ 
uction in. England. The reason is, of course, that 
heatrical managers have a shrewd understanding of the 
astes of playgoers; and they know that it would be mad- 
mess to put a play like M. Sarment’s /e Suis Trop Grand 
Pour Moi or M. Descaves’ Le Ceeur Ebloui before an 
iglish audience. We prefer farces and “ mystery plays” 
m New York; we are not educated up to serious drama. 
Whether or not the British public will ever be “educated — 
” to serious drama is a problem which cannot be solved — 
ae but if that blessed oy ever arrives a5 ae 


at last. For here we Sc a fine play St springs 
ey from the given situation and from ne oS 
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impress themselves on the mind by their urgent reality; 
and there can be no doubt that, sooner or later, Mid- 
Channel will be recognised as one of the greatest plays 
in the history of English drama. . | 
The last of the four plays which definitely establish 
Pinero as a great dramatist is The “ Mind the Patnt™ 
Girl; and here, too, we have a play in which coincidence 
is reduced to a minimum and the whole story springs from | 
the characters and the opening situation. Its tale of a 
musical comedy actress who marries a lord is told with @ 
skill which makes all later variations on the same theme 
look remarkably foolish; and the time is surely ripe for 
a revival of this clever and witty picture of theatrical lifer 
Like Mid-Channel, it was not very successful at its first 
production; but although the playgoing public is not yet 
advanced enough for the acceptance of Mid-Channel, it 
may, in 1928, be sufficiently enlightened to appreciate The 
“ Mind the Paint” Girl at its true value. 
For Pinero’s jubilee, then, let us take down these fout 
plays—His House in Order, The Thunderbolt, Mid 
Channel and The “ Mind the Paint” Girl—from the book 
shelves and let us carefully re-read them; and then let us 
ask ourselves how many later dramatists have written such 
brilliant and durable work. In his time Pinero has had 
some harsh treatment from the critics; but, as Archer has 
well said, “ When history views things in their just pro 
portions he will stand out as a great master of the essentials 
of drama.” His plays, and particularly the later ones, 
are the work of a dignified and polished dramatist, whoy 
would not stoop to win popular favour by cheap and easy 
means. When, in deference to public opinion, he altered 
the ending of The Big Drum, he declared that he made the) 
alteration “against my conscience and against my prin 
ciples”; and anyone who surveys the great mass of his 
work to-day will find that it is the work of a man who was 
always guided by his-conscience and his principles in the 
pursuit of his art. He stands before us, at his jubilee, 2 
a great and honourable dramatist. 
Let no one imagine that I am trying to write “ Finis’ 
to Pinero’s career. I am only marking another period— 
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the conclusion of his second twenty-five years as a 
dramatist; and although his latest plays have not shown 
_Pinero at his best, we may hope that we shall see some 
more of his work in the future. He is only seventy-two, and 
| what is seventy-two to a dramatist? Shaw was nearing 
seventy when he wrote Saixt Joan; Maurice Donnay at 
‘sixty-seven wrote his first revwe a few months ago; and a 
new play by Francois de Curel, who is seventy-three, was 
‘produced in Paris last October. And what shall we — 
» say of M. Georges de Porto-Riche, who is hard at work 


aE 


may all hope that we have not yet seen the last play 2 
the young dramatist of October 6th, 1877. 


- 
: 
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ona new play at the age of seventy-eight? Everything goes 
_to show that a dramatist is not too old at seventy, and we 


dissents from the superlative—for each heroine has an 
. tion—the human—and we shall not fear the verdict. 


_ the attention and imagination from the very first. The 
_ opinion of the onlookers, the condition of Rome, the pul- 


_few words as it takes to mention them. — 


SHAKESPEARE’S “CLEOPATRA ” 
By Lucite SIMPSON 


Tue comparatively recent inclusion of Axtony and 
Cleopatra in the list of plays for the Cambridge Literary 
Tripos is, for the most part, significant of the new atti- 
tude of criticism to this Shakespearean masterpiece. In 
ranking it as a compeer of the great four tragedies, a cer- “ 
tain readjustment of opinion concerning Cleopatra is 
implied. Without a corresponding advance in psy- 
chology, however, her name might still have. been an — 
occasion for looking down the nose and that vilification by 
which so many critics in the past got over the difficulty of 
admitting she was beyond them. 

Not until Shakespeare met Cleopatra in the pages of 
Plutarch and the company of Czsar and Antony did. he ~ 
find an opportunity for expressing in one woman the 
qualities of all his women—the wit and perversity of a 
Beatrice, the freshness of a Rosalind, Cressida’s duplicity, ~ 
Imogen’s pervasive charm, the sweet womanliness of Her-~ 
mione, the tragic fire of Constance, and the swift and melt- 
ing sympathy of Cordelia. Because of this Cleopatra is — 
not only the greatest of his heroines but the culmination of — 
feminine characterisation in all literature. If the reader 


excellence all her own—let him, or her, re-read the play, a 
weigh the pros and cons of the action, and subject the 4 
heroine to the only test that counts in dramatic representa-_ 4 


The opening of the play reflects something of the con- | 


fidence of mastery of the material the poet is about to 
handle. Like some great orchestral symphony it captures - 


sating hearts of the protagonists, are revealed in almost 
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Cieopatra. If it be love indeed, tell me how much. 

_ Antony. There’s beggary in the love that can be reckon’d. 

= -Creopatra. I'll set a bourn how far to be beloved. 

_ Antony. Then must thou needs find out new heaven, new earth. 


_ As the first scene, so the last words of Cleopatra, as she 
succumbs to the poison of the asp, reveal the keynote of 
Phe great work, and the impossibility of a woman of her 
type to subsist without an object of affection. = 
= Love, then, is the motif. As Hamlet typifies irresolu— 

| tion, Othello jealousy, King Lear ingratitude, Antony and 
-leopatra is the drama of passion. In overlooking this ae 
me moment we are apt to confuse the issues. 2 
Accustomed to masculine priority in the tragedies, Cer 
in critics refuse to acquiesce in Cleopatra’s pre-eminence, 
1 thus Setting a limit to ees ae of aS 


phon her life is. conjoined. < Sapa ‘women, 
says Professor Dowden, “act and are acted upon, b 
Idom grow and are transformed.” This does not appl: 
oe As the greater heroes, she has an ind 
In the last scenes we see that she a 


M: Sah — ae cs Sosoiaaed oe p : 


fact eh have been See Cleopatra as approp _ 
Thi 


; : ro 
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perament, a voluptuary, than to examine the ae 
Even Coleridge praises her discreetly. Yet the fact i 
patent that never for a moment was she more reprobat 
than her age. Perverse, incalculable and capricious it is — 
s true, but always Sicahine withal “a wonderful piece of 
work,” as her creator exclaims through the lips of Enobar 
bus. Her love for Antony cannot be doubted for _ 
moment. Yet it did not impair her woman’s wit. If any-— 
thing, it made her preternaturally quick to detect the short- 
_ comings of the loved one. It is an aspersion on love to’ 
_ say it is blind. Love, worthy the name, suffers rather from 
~an excess of vision, That it pretends to be blind some- e 
times on the principle there is none so blind as one who 
will not see, we don’t deny. 
_Antony’s character was well known; he had given geet 
“evidence of instability, 


Courteous Antony, 
Whom ne’er the word No a woman heard eee 


O never was there queen : 
So mightily betrayed. Yet at the first me eer 
I saw the treason fee 
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if 

be two such natures juxtaposed was grasped and 
materialised to the zth extent. 

ii The portrayal of a woman of temperament remains some- 
thing of a challenge to all creative writers of fiction as well . 
as drama. As no other before him or since, Shakespeare 
succeeded here. Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, among 
nodern heroines, claims a certain success, though by the 
side of Cleopatra she dwindles almost to insignificance, 
‘emaining provincial and, limited, while the other perforce 
§ inexhaustible and universal. 

When all is said it was the occasion that made Cleo- 
batra what she was, the occasion that revealed the potenti- = 
ality for chicane, subterfuge, cupidity, in a word—which 
fas its roots ever in fear—and more or less active in all. 
when threatened with the loss of what is dearer than life. 
\Po Cleopatra’s thinking all was well lost for love—a con- 
dition inseparable from an intense emotionalism, a quality, __ 
by the way, misapprehended by the earlier critics, which, 


in fact, only to-day is being assessed at its right value in 
5 


| 
I. 
if 
[ 


¥ 


men and women and nations. So that to condemn Cleo- 
tra on this score is to admit a personal limitation, an 
capacity to feel deeply and desire anything, or anyone, 
ardently as she desired the love of Antony. Y 
thing abnormal is suggested. A thousand touc 
‘reveal her as the most human of women. Both Shake 
are and Dryden insist on this. After the death ot 
ony she refuses to be comforted by reminders of he: 
rh estate, and moans: = a 
: . E’en a woman, and commanded 


- By such poor passion as the maid that male 
And does the meanest hake 


Dryden, in referring to the feints and trickerie: 
: aie: is reduced, eS into her mouth: = 


= _ Nature made me = 
ae aie a a pails harmless, household dove, 
_ Fond without art and kind without deceit; . 
| ‘But Fortune that has made a mistress of me é 
to the wide ee unfurnished — 
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Only by blotting out the intervening centuries, by 
imagining a world that knew not Christianity with its 
asceticism and self-sacrifice, by substituting for our own 
a society in which the unbridled will of the powerful 
brooked no obstacle; in fact, by putting ourselves in oul 
feeble way, as Shakespeare in his transcendent way, im 
the place of the protagonists in the centre of the world’ 
stage, can we understand something of Cleopatra’s great 
ness and Antony’s point of view when he cries: 


Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 

Of the rangéd empire fall! Here is my space. 
Kingdoms are clay; our dungy earth alike 

Feeds beast as man; the nobleness of life 

Is to do thus; when such a mutual pair (embracing) 
And such a twain can do’t, in which I bind, 

On pain of punishment, the world to weet 

We stand up peerless. 


How far, we would ask, are these encomiums of Cleo 
patra borne out by past and contemporary criticism! 
Coleridge says: “ The highest praise or rather form 0 
praise of this play which I can offer is... whether Axiom 
and Cleopatra is not in all exhibition of a great power 
in its strength and vigour of maturity, a formidable riva 
to Macbeth, Hamlet and Othello.’ Mr. A. C. Bradle 
thinks this is a lapse from the sound judgment of Cole 
ridge, basing his disagreement on the fact that “ Coleridg 
and others who exalt the play above the great four ar 
thinking first of the artist and his activity, while in th 
case of the four tragedies it is the product of his activity 
the thing presented, that first engrosses us.” ———- 
Is it not equally the thing presented in Antony am 
-Cleopatra—the subordination of all incident and actio 
to the supreme end—that makes it so great? The s: 
critic ascribes the play’s inferiority of popularity to som 
_ fundamental quality the tragedies possess denie 
Antony and Cleopatra. We cannot but feel he is o 
wrong track, that he is attributing the unpopulari 
other than the right cause, which was largely tha 
patra was considered disreputable, a reprobate, by 
who forgot that Shakespeare, first. and foremost, 
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ya-moral, his sympathy extending to all impartially. 
/Rather than setting out to condemn, to palliate, to adorn, 
his aim is to understand, to explain, and withal to con- 
jdone, which is the way of literary as well as spiritual 
'greatness. 

Mr. Bradley goes on to say that “he (Shakespeare) 
might have made the story of Antony’s relapse extremely 
yexciting by portraying with all his force the severity of 
the struggle and the magnitude of the fatal step.” 
| Had Antony’s doings been the primary interest in the 


play Shakespeare would probably have done what is sug- 


gested. We prefer to think the poet’s chief concern was 
twith Cleopatra, and in the matter of excitement surely 
there is enough and to spare as the play stands. 
' “TI do most ardently desire,’ says Sir Arthur Quiller- 
‘Couch, addressing his Cambridge students, “ that the play 
Wtniony and Cleopatra) be reckoned as it has never been 
eckoned yet, but I am sure it deserves to be, among the 
very greatest, and in some ways the most wonderful, of 
Shakespeare’s triumphs.” 

Professor Dowden begs the question of Cleopatra's 


and quotes the Sonnet of disillusion (CX XIX) in regard 
to her being 


A bliss in proof—and proved a very woe; 
Before, a joy proposed; behind, a dream; 


iwhich leaves. us, as far as criticism of her true character 
is concerned, where it finds us. 

_ Mrs. Jamieson is no more convincing; “ the extreme of 
littleness,” even in the hands of a Shakespeare, could not 
“produce an effect like grandeur ’ ” nor “an excess of 


little or frail in the sense this writer uses the words. 


itself to all. ‘“ Perceiving,” says Plutarch, referring to 


savoured more of the soldier than the courtier, she re- 


sie 


greatness by comparing her with the Portia type of heroine, 


frailty produce an effect like power.” Cleopatra was never _ 5 


The charm that won the self-centred Caesar no less. — 
Gian the S/asé Antony was of a nature that could adapt 


Cleopatra’s first meeting with Antony, © phat hie! tlle ae 


oined in the same taste.” And again: “Her actual 


PPR ier eles MWR | ob ULE 


#5 feminine human nature, in.a dull and colourless present 
_ to recall past conquests and past delights. That Cleo- 
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beauty was not so great that none could be compared with 7} 
her or that none could see her without being struck by it, 7 
but the contact of her presence, if you lived with her, was 
irresistible.’ And yet throughout, critics, from Plutarch ~ 
downwards, cannot resist attaching more blame to ¥] 
Cleopatra than to Antony. If the attraction was mutual, i 
the times being what they were, no more onus attaches to “| 
one than the other. To dissent from this savours somewhat 7} 
of the medizval attitude towards women, implying that 
in the matter of soul-saving man counted for more than 7} 
woman. | 

“Plato admits four kinds of flattery, but she had a¥J 
thousand,” continues Plutarch—a hint by no means lost © 
on the poet. Even when the materially minded, obvious 
Antony cries in a fit of anger against her, “ She is cunning 
past man’s thoughts,’ voicing masculine incomprehen- 
sibility of the type, even down to our own day, he is 
instantly refuted by Enobarbus. “Alack, sir, no; her 
passions are made of nothing but the finest part of pure 
love.” Not pure in the sense of being sublimated or 
unegotistic, as one critic points out, but in the sense of 
being quintessential, erotic emotion, free from other 
elements generally mixed with it. . 4 

As the artist in the play, Enobarbus brings the calmer, 
more discriminating criticism of the onlooker to bear on 
the action; until he too is caught in the vortex and suffers 
a fate no less tragic than the protagonists. 

Antony’s disparaging remark appears to have had some 
justification when we recall Cleopatra’s overtures to the 
young Czsar’s emissary — Thyreus — when Antony’s 
fortunes had suffered a temporary check. Yet, all things 
considered, was there not another reason for the momen- 
tary lapse? Dangerously and capriciously feminine, 
Cleopatra lived for enjoyment and the present. Avid as 
she was for admiration, it is conceivable that when Anton\ 
was out of the way, and Czsar’s son—her Czesar’s son- 
sent flattering messages, she should for the moment give 
rein to memory. It is human nature, and emphatically 


\ 


> 


7 
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yatra was often busy with the past requires no emphasis. 
she admits it when, giving Thyreus her hand, she says: 
Your Czsar’s father, oft 
When he had mused of taking kingdoms in, 


Bestowed his lips on that unworthy place 
As it rained kisses: 


|) Were additional proof needed that the momentary 
vefection from Antony was deliberate rather than emo- 
ponal, we have but to read a little farther on in the play, 
jé., until after the reception and Antony’s whipping of 
)hyreus. Had the queen intended to submit to Cesar’s 
emands, had her warm greeting of the Roman messenger 
meen anything but a whim, she would scarcely have 
jehaved as she did in the face of Antony’s ignominious 
-eatment of him. Poor Thyreus, more sinned against than 
inning! Cleopatra had authority sufficient to interfere 
s prevent the indignity of that whipping; or she could 
ave remonstrated. She did neither. All she was con- 


as suddenly full of fear of the consequences. The scene 
at follows, short though it be, is one of the strongest in 
e play. The characters of hero and heroine are re- 
ealed with arresting power and truth. It is as if their 
bassions speak for them, the dramatist being merely the 
instrument through which the distilled emotions find ex- 
ression. In all, Cleopatra speaks but five times, in 
eparate half lines; but every utterance shows the work- 
igs of her heart. Never is she more quintessential Eve, 
pecific woman. The few short interjections—none of 
hem an excuse—are intended to placate and remind 
tony of happier times; never to inflame his anger. In 
act, so replete are they in turn with dismay, patience, 


—one inured only to sorrow and regret. 
When Antony interrogates her angrily: 


: - To flatter Caesar would you mingle eyes 
on With one that ties his points? 


ier reply: 
Not know me yet! 


ferned about was having incurred Antony’s anger. She 


ear, and respect that it might be another woman speaking — 


ae 


ne > 
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is the nearest to a reproach in the whole interview. Fog} 
all time it is an indictment of Antony’s inability to underg] 
stand and make the necessary allowance. E 
A courtesan by temperament, inexhaustible in inventive} 
ness of attraction, she is taken unawares now and then 
as if surprised into sincerity. And, though unreasoneg¢ 
there is a sound philosophy at the bottom of most of hé 
actions, assuming a certain wrangle between the sexes t@ 
be inevitable (Se. Lit Act17, 
Only once is she nonplussed, and that when she hear 
of the marriage of Antony and Octavia as um fa 
accompli. Torn between jealousy and the pride that wouk 
hide -all she suffers, yet swayed by her woman’s desire 
say what she thinks, we see her in a less favourable light 
But the hand of the creator is no less sure; so sure, 1 
fact, that, of a certainty, one feels he is drawing fron 
direct experience of a woman of the type. ; 
Ignorant of the personal attributes of Octavia and th 

desire to 
Let him [Antony] for ever go—let him not—Charmian, 


Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, 
The other way’s a Mars... 


she can momentarily forget her sorrow at the thought @ 0 
a rival more beautiful than herself. ; 

After a final bidding of Alexas—her messenger q 
Rome—to q 


Bring me word how tall she is, 
she collapses with the immortal 


Pity me, Charmian, 
But do not speak to me; 


the cry of one to whom a spoken sympathy at such a tin rr 
would be more than she could bear. 3 
; From beginning to end there is abundant evidence sh 
_ has greatness of character and courage as well as ch 

_ The tendency to act at cross-purposes, born of the 
lessness of a great passion, the having cast all on t 
_ for love, could only end one way. The concen 
Sa semnouion of the narrative itself oe such i ince 
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{ 

tic treatment that, apart from historical veracity, we 
| power and flashes of immortal speech which have 
jen to the fourth act of the play its place apart even 
iShakespeare. 

Whe action reaches so high a plane that from its very 
ensity elements are evolved that are strangely purify- 
ij and compensatory. In face of the dominating passion 
che lovers, precluding as it does all possibility of adjust- 
ant, fear of consequences, as also fear of death, pass 
AY. And, shorn of these, character and motive stand out 
vivid and arresting force and meaning. 

As Aristotle, with the tragedies of Sophocles in mind, 
arks in his Poetics how the pity and fear of a great 
wedy lead to conditions of mind at once reconciling 
ennobling, Shakespeare, with a still finer sense of 
fess, recognises and applies the principle to the closing 
es of Cleopatra’s life. 

n the last tense hours come from time to time the 


. what’s brave, what’s noble, 
Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion, 
And make death proud to take us . 
- we have no friend 
But resolution and the briefest end... . 


I hourly learn 
A doctrine of obedience... 


My desolation does begin to make 
A better life... 


I do confess I have 
Been laden with like frailties which before 
Have often shamed our sex. . 


Then, after adjuring the asp which she has anpled to 
| breast: 

= With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
= Of life untie 
is 's unable to resist the last spark of humour at the man 
{ outwits, and continues talking to the creature: 


O couldst fhou speak, 
_ That I might hear thee call great Czesar ass 
penpekdets 
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zs 
The process of purification then is as rigorous an 
severe in her case as in Antony’s, and the above ar 
equalled in beauty and pathos only by the last words 0 
any of the tragic heroes. * 
Yet not for a moment must we assume Shakespear 


set out to ennoble Cleopatra as he did Antony. JT 
evidence points in an opposite direction. Once or tw 


than does the historian whom he follows closely in o 
respects. Yet, in spite of these things, it is as if the f 
—the seer—asserts himself above the critic at the end’ 
the play. For with the increasing urgency of the situa 
tion come indications of that absolute sincerity and sure 
ness of touch with which he always rises to the nobles 
emotions. And in the light of these he endows Cleopat 
with the heritage of his greatness in reading a woman 
heart and condoning human frailty. 


. | 
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Part II 
By W. Forses Gray 
V | — ps 


‘HERE is one item in the Watson Collection which I 
sel certain Professor Knight, had he known of its exist- __ 
ace, would have incorporated in the biographical portion 
f his monumental edition of Wordsworth—an account of 
1e poet’s funeral written by his son-in-law, Edward 
juillinan, who, in little more than a year, was also to find = 
grave in Grasmere churchyard. Thus it happens that — 
greater and the lesser poet (for Quillinan, too, wrote _ 
: es) lie side by side. Quillinan also left an unfinished _ 
sion of Camoens’ Lusiad; but he is remembered 1 now 


al leak —— Wah x tes @ hee 


ent of a letter by ihe. same hand fens a de 
peo nt of the funeral. The epistle was written to 


z a ae thougle i it a pity that it was ‘so peeks the 
peo peae xvas to > intermarry in plot 


ar proceeds to give a circumstantial 
a eS eat Gus one, 
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Nevertheless all our neighbours, gentle and simple, attended who cout 
‘and Grasmere Church and Churchyard-were thronged with the gathering. | | 
In the first carriage that followed the hearse from Rydal Mount were Mrs. 
Wordsworth, the Revd. John & Mr. William Wordsworth,’ the sons, “ae | 
Mr. Quillinan, the son-in-law of the Poet. In the next were the Revd. | 
Charles Wordsworth, Warden of Glen Almond College (Perthshire)? a 
Mrs. & two Miss Hutchinsons.? In the third the Miss Quillinans and 
Captain Robinson, R.N., & Revd. G, Hutchinson. Mr. Benion Harrison 
& other relatives, or near connections, followed & then a long train of 
carriages, and a great number of persons on foot. Among the poet’s most © 
intimate friends who were present at his funeral were Mrs. Luff, one 6} 
his oldest friends, the venerable Mrs. Fletcher of Easedale (a lady well Z 
known in Edinburgh), and Dr. & Mrs. Davy.* He (i.e., Wordsworth) was” 
buried close by his daughter, Dora Quillinan. 


As is well known, there were those who thought that a 
grave for Wordsworth should have been found in West= 
minster Abbey, but Quillinan says all that is needful on™ 
a point which could only have been raised through imper=) 
fect understanding of the poet. Burial in Westminste 
would have run counter to Wordsworth’s own desire 
Quillinan puts the matter thus :— 

Some of his devoted admirers in London have objected to the interme nt 
of such a man in a country churchyard, when he ought, they say, to hav 
been borne in pomp to Westminster Abbey, as so many less remarkabl 
men have been. Those who have made the objection do not know whai 
his own feelings were on this subject. It was his wish to rest among hi 
own people, and in the very spot where he lies. In this Lake-countr 


“where not a mountain lifts its head unsung ”’ by the Bard of Rydal, he i 
surrounded by the noblest monuments to his genius. 


VI 


Had Hartley Coleridge not been the son of an illustri yu 
father he would have been a more imposing figure i 
English literature, for he was capable of giving dignifie 
expression to elevated thoughts and of producing wot 
of rare delicacy and finish. As a sonneteer his reputat 
is deservedly high, while the mild humour of his p 
links him naturally with his friend, Charles Lamb. 
1823, while schoolmastering i in the Lake District, He 
Coleridge received an invitation from Tom Hood > 
~ become a contributor to the London Magazine. Hood w 


(1) Eldest and third son. (2) Nephew of the poet. 
(3) Sister-in-law and nieces. (4) Of Ambleside. 
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‘ab-editor of the periodical, and to him the young school- 
faster wrote on June 29th, 1823, as follows :— 


‘| Str,—I feel much flattered by the approbation you are pleased to express 
‘i the few trifles I have contributed to the London—and not less honoured 
sith your request, which I will endeavour to comply with to the best of 
‘ty abilities as soon as possible. The subject or subjects I have not deter- 
ined upon, but I think prose is likely to be less copiously supplied than 
yerse—for we are a jingling generation. 

» You will permit me, tho’ a stranger, to thank you for the high pleasure 
# have received from the perusal of your delightful sallies. My kindest 
semembrances to Mr Lamb and his sister, when you see them. I am, Sir, 
our very obedient servant, HartLtey CoLeripce. P.S.—My address at 
yresent is Grasmere, Westmoreland. 


| The “ delightful sallies”’ of Hood doubtless included 
he Zwo Peacocks of Bedfont and Lycus the Centaur— 
Lycus, which Hartley Coleridge, a few years later, 
tescribed as “absolutely unique in its line, such as no 
han has written, or could have written, but yourself.” 
Dn another occasion he expresses a wish that Hood 


| would write a little more in the style of Lycus the Cen- 
ur,’ for Hartley Coleridge was one of a select band who 
eprecated the constant identification of Hood’s genius 
ith things comical. 

Hood himself is represented in the Watson Collection 
ly several letters, all of them unmistakable products of our 
acomparable punster. They were written in the years 
843-44, when the poet was overtaxing his strength in 
‘ying to make Hooa’s Magazine a success. Before 
thristmas, 1844, his health completely broke down, and 
om then till his death he was a confirmed invalid. The 
orrespondence opens with a rollicking epistle to Watson, 
ne Edinburgh bookseller, of whom Hood made a firm 


Vatson had been helpful in many ways. The letter, 
hich is dated “Edinbro., Friday Eveng.,” is in the 
allowing terms :— 

‘My DEAR Sir,—Many thanks for your present, which will be a pleasant — 


smembrance of my visit to Auld Reekie & its Reekiebites; whom 
ather Mathew,’ I perceive, hopes to turn into Rechabites. 


a) Theobald Mathew (‘‘Fathew Mathew”), apostle of temperance. 


riend. The poet was then on a visit to Scotland, and ~ 


_ strength elsewhere.” Moreover, having “ just resumed ch 


of the word “‘ spirituals.’? 
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I hope the Professor [‘‘ Christopher North ’’] will ask him to one of the 
Noctes. Not that I am a Drunk-hard (N.B.—The true spelling of the 
word). I like Temperance, and always put a little water in my grog. ; 

Perhaps—who knows?—between Professor Wilson & Father Theobald, 
the vexatious difference may be settled between the Moderates and the 
Immoderates—as to spirits as well as spirituals.. A consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 

I shall return to London, or at least steam in that direction to-morrow, 
so well pleased with Edinboro—some of your ancient Scots, I believe, spell 
it Eden-borough paradisaically—that at some future time, you may see me 
again—especially if you will look in here tonight, & take a glass of toddy= 
which I have learned should be pronounced “ toadey,”” with, Dear Sir, Yours 
very truly, THos. Hoop. 


The best of Hood is frequently contained in the post 
scripts. Proof is afforded by the one to the Watson 
epistle. 

My laddie desires his love to all in your flat. If Tom Junior cuts 
great figure—at least he can carve a little mouse—as you saw last night 
It used to be reckoned a mountainous effort to give birth to such things= 
so he may yet prove a genius. He is as delighted as I am with your Town 
—but in a different way—for instance—I think he will regret the Cowgate’ 
for the sake of the milk. In London we have but the ghost of that luxury 

I have a bad cold in my head, if it be not a Scotch mist—for it is veri 
like it—but I suppose toadey drinking, which is far preferable to toad} 
eating, will cure any of your national complaints. T.H. 


Hood’s friendship inspired Watson with the wish 
enrich his collection of manuscripts with those of the Son; 
of the Shirt and the Bridge of Sighs. Accordingly, he 
wrote to the poet soon after the latter’s return to Londot 
asking to be favoured with the two manuscripts and als 
with a “scrap of Keats.” Writing on October 8th, 1842 
after another period of ill-health, Hood apologises for th 
delay in returning a paper which Watson had sent hin 
He had been “ but half alive, and for the last five mont q 


~ 


only éditing, by proxy,’ * whilst “ seeking for health an 
box and reins of the Magazine,’ there were “awfu 
arrears to get through,” and, “reduced to half spee 


: (1) In the eighteenth century the members of the dominant party in t 
‘Church of Scotland were called Moderates, which explains a fe 


(2) An historic thoroughfare in Edinburgh. 
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nstead of high pressure,” he was still making up lost time. é 
is to Watson’s request, the poet writes :— 


| 
| 


The original MS. of the ‘Song of the Shirt” is, I suspect, destroyed. 

{ cannot find it. Ditto as to the ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs.’’ If I can discover a 
Serap of Keats, I will enclose it, but fear not, as I did not know him per- 
Sonally. The sonnet in the Mag. was sent me, copied from his (Keats’s) 
MS. 

| : 


In a postscript Hood says :—“I find that I had madea 
sopy of the Bridge of Sighs, which, as it may suit your pur- 

dose, I enclose.” With the MS. was also sent a scrap 

“genuine Keats—tho’ without his name,” abstracted 

prom “Mrs. H.’s Autograph Book.” Apparently Watson 
Pepressed the hope that Hood would again visit Edin- 
burgh, but the poet declares sorrowfully :—‘‘I fear there 
s no chance of my seeing Auld Reekie again. My 
avelling must consist of very short stages in future. I 
ave been on the very edge of this world, and was ee: : 
ff into the next, but hitch’d somewhere.” 


3) 


‘a surgeon and well- eo author’ vith: whom 
had aa corresponded. This was “Delta,” the 

d of “Barry Cornwall.” A characteristic let 
ressed to “Delta” is in the Watson’ See = 
es surgeon had sent Hood a “ welcome note 


rlo Bd had. just returned from ‘ r tt 
fit of the sea air,” but without any appreci ble 
ovement of his health. Se : 


oe > 


< 


fe now is made up a alternations of effort and exhaustion. ; 
, where all cannot be performed, our friends are apt to c 
ES their sees oe more certain ae 


o i 
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A concluding portion of the letter is couched in 
brighter key, and shows how quickly Hood could make the 
transition from grave to gay. . , . 


Since the foregoing I have dined, & being in consequence a better ma n 
in strength, it just seems to me that by a miraculous possibility I may 
some day revisit the North, and enjoy one or two of those jaunts you hold 
out tome, Perhaps I may even be able, like Prince Albert, to deer stalk out 
of a castle window, or like her Majesty be up at the death of a Stag. . .| 
So keep your wheels well greased till then, and look to your linch pins, and 
give your horse or horses a few beans, and keep all your patients alive, and 
present my distant regards to Professor. Wilson & Doctor Blair—if yo 
know him. I believe, and so does he, that he is somewhere in Edinburgh- 
but we are not quite sure. Z 

Tom Junior is very well & joins heartily in kindest remembrances 
yourself, Mrs. Moir, and all the young folk. I am, my dear Sir, Yours very 
truly, THos. Hoop. : 


Hood’s desire to revisit Scotland was not realised 
From this time onwards his illness developed rapidly, an 
when he was no longer able to write, his daughter France 
took up the pen, and sent “Delta” a touching account 6 
her father’s last days. This letter, dated April 13th, 1845 
has also found its way into the Watson Collection. Hoo d's 
daughter writes :— ; : 

We know you will be sorry to hear of Papa’s dangerous illness. 4H 
has been now confined to his bed for more than three months . . . 
his sufferings are so severe that it is quite heartbreaking to witness the 
_ He is fully aware of his danger, and his calmness and resignation to t 

will of God are quite a support and comfort to us all. His physicians $6 


he may linger on yet for three weeks or a month, but his life is 1 
- certain an hour. x A 


Miss Hood’s conjecture as to the duration of her father’ 
life, unfortunately, proved correct, for the poet died 
May 3rd, 1845. 


: VII 


a vee and iiatecis: One of these was a 
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aged love from the Russian of Pushkin entitled The 
‘lack Shawl, which opens with the lines :— 


‘On the shawl, the black shawl with distraction | gaze, 
And on my poor spirit keen agony preys. 


| It was the faded manuscript of The Black Shawl that 
}came across recently in a bundle of miscellaneous letters 
if no consequence. The other item is a brief letter written 
ly Borrow from his home at Oulton, and dated 
}December 5th.” A paper containing an account of “ the 
ate religious movement at Manchester’ had been sent to 
um by his correspondent, James Thomson, and in return- 
hg his “sincere thanks” he mentions that though he “had 
EP icosly heard of the movement ” he was unacquainted 
lith the circumstances. “So much truly Christian en- 
husiasm,” adds the author of The Bible in Spain, “is very 
neering in these days when Popery is again raising her 
ld battered brow in our native land.” Thomson had 

ked Borrow to write for a new publication, but with this 

quest he was unable to comply. “I am at present very 

nuch occupied, have been so for some time past, and so 

or some time am likely to continue. If you wish to ask 

€ any questions about Spain you had better come down 

sre and receive the hospitality of my poor cottage for a 

ay or two. I shall ever be most happy to see you.” 

And with Borrow’s name I would couple that of another 
| eat Victorian writer—Macaulay, who is represented by a 

rief letter in which he pontifically expresses views on the 

— problem of teaching languages—a subject 
| 

| 


ich certainly would have interested so accomplished a 
guist as Borrow. “I am convinced,” writes the Whig 
istorian, “that we are all on a wrong tack, to think of 


hd grammars of rhetoric. Give them /ack the Giant 
| iller and Tom Thumb, and then let them have Robinson 
trusoe and Gulliver. That is what I would do; and I 
lil bet ten thousand to one that my pupils would beat 
burs hollow.” 


aching boys a language by means of grammars of logic 


‘gives a very complacent view of how matters stood 
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VIII 


Despite her self-esteem and captidusness, Harriet 
Martineau justified her place among distinguished per-— 
sonages of the early Victorian era. Charlotte Bronté 
thought her better than her books, and this was probably 
true. Anyhow she was possessed of good sense and moral” 
courage. Besides, she showed energy, self-reliance, and™ 
an intense love of truth. And withal Miss Martineau had 
an unflagging mind which was constantly revolving the 
possibilities of some literary venture. In 1831, while on 
a visit to her brother James, the noted theologian, 1 
Dublin, she evolved a scheme for a series of short tales 
illustrative of the basal truths of political economy. Her 
idea was to make the “dismal science” more appetising 
by serving up its essence in a succession of tales. Her 
brother approved, and she devoted all her energies to the 
project. Towards the close of 1831 she settled in London, 
taking lodgings in Conduit Street, and, having negotiated 
successfully with publishers, Miss Martineau issued the first 
of her stories in February, 1832. It was warmly received 
and as story followed story in rapid succession the 
authoress became widely known. Even Cabinet Minister: 
condescended to ask her opinion of their work, whilé 
Brougham gave an impetus to her venture by furnishing 
her with private papers so that she might write to some 
purpose on behalf of projected poor-law reforms. At % 
time when the “ stern Benthamites” were, as she tells us 
thanking her as a capable expositor of their doctrine, and 
when the tales were being sold by the thousand, Mis: 
Martineau addressed a letter to William Tait, th 
founder and first editor of Tait’s Magazine, in which she 


regard to the tales. Writing from 6, Conduit Street, o 
November 1oth, 1832, Miss Martineau says :— ; 


You know that my Series is no small task; & I have now direct ‘acce! 
to the Cabinet, and feel that nothing is so important as to preach f 
sermons there. The radicalism of a woman does not alarm them, & 
learn not a little from them as to how much the aristocracy does actu: 
know of the people. Brougham knows more than I thought, & is dis; 


Ts 
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let me make the best use of his knowledge. He is an extraordinary 
n for details, & has no objection to let others deduce principles there- 
n, tho’ not over-ready to do it himself. Be assured that I hourly keep 
view the grand object of making known the moral character of the 
r. It is, in truth, almost the primary object of my Series—& of all 
=I write, and when you come to know what new opporties I have 
exhibiting it before those whom it most concerns to learn to use their 
5, you will be reconciled to my not being able to fill so much space in 
ir Mage. as either of us cd. wish. One great hope is in my brother, 
> holds my views, & is one of the most accomplished philosophers 
jety may look to. When he is a little less busy, he will send you some- 
tg. . . . With our own good will, we shd. divide our work thus: he 
| plead for the people by lofty appeals to the guides of socy., & I by 
ig the annalist of the Poor. But he has his pulpit to mind, while I 
give myself wholly to the press. . . . I do think, on looking back a 
years, that great things have been done for the people; & I know that 
: are in full contemplation, & have therefore more heart and hope 


ever. We must be patient & courteous as well as strenuous, & then 
an ‘all move together,’’ & each leave the world in a better state than 
a it in. Yours very truly, H. MarTINgav. 


IX 


n Chambers’s Life and Works of Robert Burns (Vol. 
P. 534) it is stated that “through the exertions of 
mas Carlyle, Lord Houghton, and Robert Chambers,” 
5. Begg, the sister of the poet, secured in 1842 a 
ivernment pension of £20 a year, with reversion to her 
ghters. In the Watson Collection there is a letter of 
} Robert Peel, who was then Prime Minister, which 
ws that he took a personal interest in the matter, and 
it the indebtedness of Mrs. Begg was even greater than 
spresented in Chambers’s biography. Peel’s letter is 
essed to Lord Houghton (then Richard Monckton 
thes), and is dated Whitehall, Saturday, June 4th 
2). It is in the following terms :— 


| B Miines,—I see a letter from you respecting the relatives of Burns, 
| saa ° ° ee 
4y Peel has at her disposal a small pittance—in her capacity of wif 
> Prime Minister. Of this she will with the greatest pleasure appro- 
} a large proportion—namely twenty pounds per annum to be assigned 
ny of pension. 


r daughters—whichever may be deemed most advantageous for the 


» will either allot twenty pounds to Mrs. Begg or ten pounds to each, _ 
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I will algo add from Royal Bounty fifty pounds by way of scented = 
Mrs. Begg, and I shall be truly happy if our intervention shall redeem 
from any position of embarrassment or anxiety the Relatives of Burns. 
Very truly yours, RoBert PEEL, Seas “4 


Considering that during Burns’s lifetime no movement 
worthy of the name was made to secure for him any State — 
patronage, all the poet’s active patrons being Whigs (who, © 
for the time being, were powerless to help him), it is rather — 
remarkable that a Conservative Premier should hae 
 bestirred himself, long after Burns’s death, to secure the | 

welfare of those nearest and dearest to the poet. If “n = | 
Minister smiled upon Burns” in the flesh, one at ie 
smiled upon his relatives, and, manifestly, in a mo 
generous manner than i is ordinarily believed. 


: (Conttadedd: | 


AMERICAN PERTURBATIONS 
By J.-D; WHELPLEY . : 


_Evropean interest in political events in the United States  —_— 
‘is generally lukewarm. In the days when the question = 
of Protection or Free Trade was the issue the business — = 
ommunity of Europe hoped for a letting down of the 
ustoms barriers against imports. When it became 
yparent that whichever party came into power the policy 
_ Protection would prevail this hope was abandoned. — 
hen W. J. Bryan came to the front with his advocacy of 
. bimetallic money standard the financial powers of — 
Europe were uneasy and shared in the general relief when 
ryan and his policies were finally defeated. When — 
oodrow Wilson was a candidate for re-election, and it 
ippeared to European eyes that his success would mean 
he indefinite abstention of the United States from ‘parti 
pation in the Great War, such interest was aroused a: 
uld be spared from the never ceasing and abs 
es S at home. At the end of the War sree re 


ont, Sead to ice this may lead is now a a 
= the ae of Charen ey and ‘2 
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Party as its candidate for the Presidency, and it n 
appears probable that he will be chosen as the standar 
bearer. Governor “Al” Smith, as he is known, is a- 
Roman Catholic, and is opposed to the Prohibition laws — 
of the country as they now stand. His opponent, whether — 
it be Mr. Herbert Hoover or some other man, will be — 
Protestant, and will be nominated on a platform which will - 
demand the continuance and a strict enforcement of the 
anti-liquor laws now in the statutes. Here is the making — 
of a controversy which becomes less political than 
~ emotional, and one in which party lines will disappear | 
j according to the beliefs or prejudices of the voters. 
It is useless to suggest that people should be broad- ] 
minded and tolerant. These qualities do not exist in the 
minds of a majority of mankind when matters affecting | 
_ their religion or their convictions as to a manner of living | 
are concerned. Those who accept a particular religious. 
creed are, as a rule, not governed in their choice by 
reasoned eucliodas and the extremists among the 

- “wets” and the “drys” are equally fanatical in their 
advocacy of the use or disuse of alcoholic liquor. It was 
a revelation to the world of the passionate ardour whicl 
men bring to a religious controversy, even in these da 
of boasted indifference to spiritual affairs, when the case 
_ for Prayer Book revision was debated in the House of 
-. Commons. Back of it all was heard the old battle cry 
aa a pepe and in the United States to-day, ev 


een thrown into the arena. Nothing is to be gaine d 
a the seriousness of the ees and ‘no tous 


= 


he ing storm, is a remarkable man in n many ways. 
5 born in New York ies in 1 1873; and for the 


om 
ee. 


Ss ; 
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. ledged by political friend and foe as an honest, capable 
_ and politically undefeatable executive. Since he has been 
_ Governor of New York, although a Democrat, he has 
secured and still holds the friendship and support of many 
_ prominent Republicans. Men like Charles Evans 


Hughes, Elihu Rootand Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler have 
paid public tribute to his personality, his honesty, ability 
and fairness. Even Grover Cleveland, once Democratic 
Governor of New York, when elected President of the 
United States attained that position without such endorse- 
ment as has been given to Governor Smith by leaders of 
_ the Republican opposition. Under ordinary circum- 
stances it would seem that the Democratic Party had at 
last found a man who stood some chance of restoring the 
shattered fortunes of that organisation only now beginning 
to recover from the disintegrating influence of the late 
William Jennings Bryan. The situation is confused, 
however, by unusual circumstances. 
The Democratic Nominating Convention of this year will 
be held in Houston, Texas, why there no one seems to 
know. Texas is normally a strongly Democratic State; 
_ the city chosen is a long and expensive journey from the 
localities which furnish the larger number of delegates, 
and the heat in Texas in midsummer is severe; it has 
cS been said of the.inhabitants of another city in that same 
. State that they take their blankets with them when they 
| depart for the infernal regions. Political and financial 
q “reasons generally determine the choice of a convention 
| city. These gatherings are extremely profitable to the 
~ towns in which they are held, and a generous sum is con- 
= tributed to the party funds by those who expect to gain 


a 


LES PENG 


_ thereby. 
- The South, however, is strongly Protestant es . 
_ favour of Prohibition because of the good effect it has had _ 


_ many sections. Crime has greatly decreased among the 


form of crime against the white population which pel 
led to outbreaks of mob violence. For similar reasons” 


ere are restrictions upon giving liquor to the natives ins 
| [02 


. upon the coloured population, so largely predominant in e 


| negroes since Prohibition was introduced, particularly that . < 
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South Africa, and, in fact, in many other parts of the world. 
The compliment of holding the Democratic Convention in 
a Southern State, an entirely new departure, may be an 
attempt to overcome the objection in that locality to the © 
nomination of a candidate who is “wet” and a Roman ~ 
Catholic as well. Whether it will be effective or not 
remains to be seen, but it is a fact that the former 
Democratic solidarity of the Southern States has been ~ 
seriously threatened in recent years through the advent ~ 
of Northern capital and immigration, and the consequent 
industrialisation of that section of the United States. It 
would take but a comparatively small increase in the © 
Republican vote in several of these States to eliminate — 
them from the Democratic column. 
The South is in favour of Prohibition for practical ~ 
reasons, social and economic, and the people of the South 
are more emotionally religious than those of the North, 
and more universally of the Protestant faith. Only once © 
in the political history of the United States has it been © 
possible to note the effect of the introduction of these two ~ 
most controversial questions into politics, and that was — 


when Dr. Burchard, of Maine, in 1884 devised for his 


friend James G, Blaine, the candidate of the Republicans 
for the Presidency, the slogan “Rum, Romanism and 
rebellior.”” This was subsequently held to be one of the 
principal causes for Blaine’s defeat, as it aroused religious ~ 
antagonism and incurred the enmity of the then powerful ~ 
liquor interests. The animosities aroused by this in- ~ 
cidental feature of a political campaign, one which might — 
reasonably have been explained away on the ground that — 
neither the candidate or his party was in any way respon- — 
sible for the mistakes or indiscretions of an unimportant — 
supporter, are but a warning as to what might happen if 4 
these matters became principal issues. ; 

Out of a population of about 116 millions in the United — 
States proper, over 46 millions are members of some 
religious organisation, and each year registers a gain in © 
membership greater in proportion than the increase in — 
population. Of these 46 millions nearly 19 millions are 
- Roman Catholics. The combined forces of the Protestant 
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religious organisations number about 26 millions, there 
being about one million in the Jewish and other non- 
Be restant and non-Catholic congregations. In the 
_ matter of political, social and business influence the Roman 
~ Catholic community exercises very much less power than — 
_would be indicated by its numerical strength. This is due 
to conditions of class, racial origin and location. It is 
_ interesting and probably explainable to note that a far 
greater number of Catholics are Democrats than are 
_ Republicans. In other words, it is probable that a 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency who was a 
Catholic would not secure many additional votes for his _ 
_ party because of religious affiliations, whereas because of 
_ them he would undoubtedly intensify the fervour of the 
= opposition. Se 
- _ In 1926 the Roman Catholic Church gained over two. = 
3 hundred thousand communicants in the United States, 
_ while the Methodists and Baptists, two religious organisa- 
tions having much the same characteristics, gained ove 
three hundred thousand, although numerically not sc 
strong. The Roman Catholics, from a political point o: 
view, have far less power than an equal number of 
denominations for the reason that they are more 0 


nearly all of hich vote Democratic in a normal dca 
is now held that the balance of Se power in 


population 1 is overwhelmingly Protestant. 
< It is a fine tribute to the wisdom and Sagar: of 


Pointy it has adapted itself to existing sonditions= Ww. 
all the great strength of the Roman Catholic Ch re 


fickfers in the noiaencie of the nation. T 
en local friction at times over questions of schoo 
these the Church hierarchy has not been res: | 

om time to time some influence “se — — aS ee 
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criticism. When by accident or through some individ 
indiscretion such an effort has come to light the storm 
has aroused has served as a warning too serious to | 
disregarded. Even President Roosevelt, with all his courage ~ 
and who numbered among his intimate personal friends 2 
several highly placed Roman Catholic Churchmen and — 
< had no religious prejudices, was well aware of the necessity — 
for caution. An American Ambassador to a great Cathol 
Court in Europe retired from the Diplomatic Service by — 
reason of the religious activities of his wife, who was_ 
~accused of using her privileged position to advance the — 
~ cause of the Roman Catholic organisation in the United? : 
States. ie 
A determined effort is ana made not only by the 
_ Democratic leaders but by prominent Republicans as well L 
10: keep the religious question out of the controversy, but 
_ those who are trying to sit on the safety-valve are finding 
‘it almost impossible to prevent the escape of steam. 
Senator Heflin, of Alabama, a Democrat from one of the 
most dependably Democratic States in the Union, too 2 
occasion, during a recent debate in the Senate, to denoun 
Governor Smith for his religious affiliations, and raise 
the battle-cry of “No Popery.” Senator Heflin w: 
vigorously attacked and denounced as irresponsible b 
is fellow Democrats, but the fact remains that 
€ Bee was voicing the sentiments of a large section 


itholic priest in ecalinrnia Sue thirty. ae 
s came about through the peculiar circumstance t 

yriest was the only person then in Monterey, 
ornia, where the ceremony took place, who was le 


ed to SE the Service, and he acted els S 


to give Mr. Fooven a taint a s Pane, y 
oe at his ae ae seems incredible 
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_ one would take such a matter seriously, and it is only 
_ extremists who will do so, but it is a straw indicating the 
= direction of the breeze which will unquestionably become 
_ a tornado if this question is brought into the coming 
_ political fight. 

The Republican National Convention meets in June, 
and only a majority vote is needed to determine the selec- 
tion of a candidate. It would now appear that Mr. 
Herbert Hoover has the best chance of securing the 
nomination, and the feeling is universal throughout the 
country that the Republican candidate, whoever he may 
be, will be elected. In the Democratic National Conven- 
tion a two-thirds vote is required for a nomination, hence, 
_ with the opposition aroused by the religious affiliations 
_ and anti-Prohibition views of Governor Smith, it is only 
a complete lack of other candidates with appreciable 
strength which will enable Governor Smith to secure the 
necessary endorsement. If it becomes evident that he 
cannot secure two-thirds of the vote the Convention will 
be compelled to fall back upon a compromise nominee, — 
~ who may be one of a dozen or more who have been sug- 
_ gested as possibilities. Such a candidate would come out 
of the race in little better position than that achieved by 
_ John W. Davis four years ago. Mr. Davis, formerly 
American Ambassador in London, was an excellent choice, | 
and entirely acceptable from every point of view for the 
high office of President of the United States, but he was — 
a sacrifice upon the altar of a lost cause. <= 
It would be unsafe to accept the nomination of any = 
particular man as a foregone conclusion in either the 
Republican or Democratic gathering, for many things can — 
happen in the next few weeks, and the situation often © 
changes overnight. The greatest significance can_ _be* 
attached to the candidacy of Mr. Herbert Hoover, how- 
ever, notwithstanding certain drawbacks to his personal — 
_ record from a political point of view. He has lost some — 
of the support which was given him four years ago when 
he was also a candidate for the nomination, but he now 
has beyond question the support of the present Adminis: 
: ration, which in itself is a mighty asset. panne the time 


in sharp contrast at many points. ' President Coolidge is 


a man is President he gradually acquires, through his posi- 
tion as leader of his party and the appointive power, a real 
and widely extended influence over the political machinery — 
of the country. If he desires to aid in the selection of a 
certain candidate to succeed himself he does not need to 
exert more than a slight pressure or to exceed the bounds 
of decorum to render his candidate almost invincible, ~ 
especially if that candidate be personally acceptable to 
the nation. 
Mr. Hoover’s critics object to his long residence in~ 
foreign countries, his alleged lack of real and definite 
domicile in the United States, his non-partisan association ~ 
with the Administration of the late President Wilson, and : 
his alleged complaisance at being married by a Catholic | 
priest. These criticisms do not sound serious, but it is 4 
amazing how they can be built up into a formidable 
indictment by a skilful political opponent. In addition — 
to the support of the President, Mr. Hoover has the ~ 
advantage of his own organisation created by himself as — 
Secretary of the Department of Commerce. This organis- — 
ation extends into every section of the country, and is — 
concerned with every material activity in which his fellow- — 
citizens are engaged. He is unquestionably an able official, 
and has developed his Department until it has become ~ 
an important factor in the life of the nation. His sub- z 
ordinates are most loyal friends, and outside of Govern- — 
ment circles those who have worked with him in the 3 
numerous relief enterprises of national-and international — 
character are all strong Hoover advocates. = 
Should Mr. Hoover become President of the United — 
States certain changes in atmosphere and policies will — 
quite naturally become apparent at the White House. The 
personalities of Calvin Coolidge and Herbert Hoover are 
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slow to make up his mind, asks advice of many, and, once 4 
having taken a position, is difficult to move. He dislikes — 
anything that savours of the sensational, plans no surprises, _ 
and prefers things to happen as part of a natural evolution _ 
or orderly sequence. He is deeply and conventionally 
religious, and is eminently satisfactory to the business 


tGEeSES of he nation, Hei is not international in thought 
r feeling, having a largely national, not to. say New 

England, outlook upon the affairs of the world. The 

m anifest honesty of purpose and action of Mr. Coolidge, 

is conservatism and stability captured the imagination of 
he country in the financially hectic years during which he 
erved out the unexpired term of the late President 

Harding, and this put him in the White House on his own _ 
at the national election in 1924 by the largest Bese 

ever given to a Presidential candidate. = 
- Mr. Herbert Hoover was born in Iowa, and is fifty- fouE = = 
years of age. A mining engineer by profession, his work 
arried him to Russia, China, India, Mexico and other 
countries. He first appeared in relief work as Chairman 
of the American Relief Committee in London, became 
Chairman of the Belgian Relief Committee, and was — 

American Food Controller during the time the United — 
States was in the war. He also served on the War Trade 
Council, was Chairman of the United States Grain Cor 
poration and the Sugar Equalisation Board. He was on 
he International Food Council, was See of the 


score =. countries in oe 
_ Mr. Hoover was appointed Secretary of the Depeltne 
Commerce 2 President Paes in 1925 ae = 


oat bodies, including the War Debt et ) 
e is a linguist of some attainments, has made man 
peeches and written many technical articles. There 
ew men a ving to- aed y. who can show such a eS 


hold the interests of fis own ae ie be 
rs importance, must necessarily have an intelliger 
, recianive See of view Of the ee of all a n 
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_ When he first became Seer tary of 
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Evans Hughes, then Secretary of State, that unyieldi oe | 
opposition to a recognition of the Soviet Government we 
the wisest policy. It is understood, however, that later 01 
Mr. Hoover came to the conclusion that there was m 
to be gained from every point of view by recognising th 
Soviets, and that he then attempted to influence M 
Hughes in that direction. This he intimated to his friend 
he found to be impossible, and Mr. Hughes remaine 
uncompromising in his opposition to recognition to t 
end of his term of office. 
It may be, therefore, that if Mr. Hoover becomes Pre 
dent some way will be sought to arrive at an understandir 
with the Russian Government. It is known that Preside 
Coolidge, while officially maintaining the position indicat 
by Mr. Hughes, has in the meanwhile made tentat 
moves towards getting into touch with Russia, but, w 
his characteristic caution and conservatism, has taken 
definite steps in that direction. He has gone so far as 
inquire as to whether his friends thought a Commiss! 
could be appointed to meet a similar Commission fr 
‘Russia to discuss matters at issue.. He was told, howev 
that it would be better to provide for a limited recognitio 
before such a meeting was suggested. With this he } 
- apparently dropped the whole matter, and there are n 
signs at the moment that any progress has been mad 
owards bringing about a renewal of official relatic 


Commerce he is credited with having convinced Chez 


American as to the, percentage of his Americanisn 
political opponents are making the most of th 
the recent great floods in the Mississippi Val 
over was in favour of a Government grant fo: f 
of the States which had suffered, and this bro 
momentary popularity in that section of the cou 
is suggestion was defeated through the oppositio 
dent Coolidge the effect was not lasting, and if. 
ated it will be because of Administration supp 
indidacy and his own extremely interesting, n 


E welfare of the people. 
_ American voters are affected be psychological waves of 

_ thought or emotion which sweep across the country from 
time to time. Party lines are loosely drawn; the so-called 

_ floating or indeterminate vote decides the outcome of an 
election. Should these waves of influence for or against 
a particular party or individual occur much in advance of — 
an election their force is spent before the voters go to the — 
polls, and their effect becomes negligible. The candidate 
1s badecd fortunate who can fide into office on the crest — 
of one of these tidal movements which may happen along — 
at the right moment. For this reason all predictions as to 
the probable selection of candidates for the Presidency, 
_ made some months or even weeks before a nominating __ 
convention is held, have less value than seems reasonable. _ 
As matters now stand, however, it appears likely that 
t. Herbert Hoover will be the Republican nominee for 


ese honours, a campaign will rage, the bitterness = 
lich will have been unequalled for many years. It wil 
marked by a deplorable outburst of religious fanaticisr 
nsified, if that is pe by the war between th 
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THE SAHARA DESERT 
By Tue Ricut Hon. Nort Buxton, M.P. 


Ir is always thrilling to get among non-Europeans, and 
we Britishers are accustomed to associate the experience ~ 

with a long journey. In Algeria, however, you have a 
coloured population which is close to Europe. That — 
population has the extra merit of belonging to a fraternity — 
which is so vast as to constitute a world problem, namely, 
the followers of Mahomed. Just as the Japanese visits 
any Christian country to see what Christianity produces, 
so you may visit North Africa to sample Islam. 
Here you have a country which, while non-European like 
Palestine or Turkey, is also a European colony. In this _ 
combination it is unique. British possessions are one thing 
or the other. The nearest parallel is South Africa, but its ~ 
segregated populations of black and white have no counter- — 
part in the blended masses of French and native, fre- — 
quenting even the same cafés in a manner which in British — 
colonies would be unthinkable. 
It is the French custom in Algeria to describe as 
“natives ” the variegated mass of Arabs, Berbers, negroes, 
and, as some think, Phoenicians, which forms a community 
distinguished for the equally mixed European section, 
French, Spanish and Maltese. These are about twenty = 
per cent. of the population of five millions. Near the coast — 
you have semi-Europeanised Arabs, and some Arabs who — 
have served in the army in France and have married — 
French women, though intermarriage between Christian — 
and Mahomedan is very rare. __ a 
Inland you have Arab towns; but the picturesque feature 
of Algerian travel is that the Arab in general remains a _ 
nomad, a Bedouin living in his tent. I had not previously 4 
seen tent-dwellers nearer than the frontier districts of — 
Persia and Turkey. Even there, in the vast pastoral downs — 
of Kurdistan, the Kurds leave their tents in winter and _ 
invade the underground houses made by the Armenians. 
But within one day’s drive from Algiers, only three days” 
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= f os hae you fad ‘the Arabs preferring their tent of 
black camel's haircloth. Seen. far off on the naked plain 


: ae four days coin London we were entertained by a 
Sheik who, though he frequented Paris every year, pre- 
fers his tent when at home. Motoring out from Lagouat 

_ we were met by twenty of his retainers on well-bred Arab — a= 

_ horses and carrying arms. They advanced in groups of __ 

_ four, racing up to us with their white robes flowing, and 

_ discharging their rifles as they galloped. Then they 

_ retired, and this time charged all together, pulling up 

- suddenly close to us in a cloud of dust. = 

The Chief then led us to his tent, as big as a ie = 

marquee, supported on numberless poles, the floor = 

q _ entirely covered with lovely carpets and the sides ne to 


: : Evcd Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. In this ideal dine 
_ room we squatted round a large tray and ate as man 
4 courses as the cramped position of our bodies would allow 


- When at last it seemed ee to find room for anothe I 


up like that of a boiled rabbit. was brought in, an 
were exhorted to seize the meat with our fingers. It 
have been bad manners to refuse, or even to use ¢ 
nd fork. We did our best and suffered in silence. 
Jt is the custom to extol. the noble traditior 
“Mahomedan hospitality. I did not think them pe: 
T was too conscious of the fact that within fifty yard: 
, cooped up in a small building which must have 
fling, were all the time hidden the Chief’s wives li 


prisoners SUE a life sentence. 
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but colour is also absent, because the iasal garb is a dirty 

- white robe, often in rags. One returns with pleasure e 

to the dull dress of Europe. 
What matters much more is the hopeless narrowness © 

the harem life, the waste of human potentialities and the ~ 
cruelty inseparable from total subordination. The killin r : 

of a wife, the French say, does not shock Arab opinior 

but one must remember that it is not long since the 
sovereign (the Dey of Algiers) frequently buried a mur-_ 

_____ dered spouse in the palace precincts. The French claim to =| 
bring to light most of these crimes, but to punish wife- 
beating would offend too much against the Koranic idea. 
_ It was, however, thought legitimate to take notice of a 
recent case where a Mahomedan cut off his wife’s nose! — 
_ An Arab who prides himself on his rank and station will — 
- boast that his daughter is so well brought up that she doce = 
~ not even know her way along the street where she lives. 7a 
_ Ata party which included several French officers an 
Z their wives and a Europeanised Arab the latter was asked — 
eat he did not think the women should get freer by degrees. 
He declared himself strongly conservative. The ladies — 
copied facetiously “ But no conservative for yourself,” for 


3 ti order of nuns called White Sisters take eames 
e harem itself. At one place the French officials w 


esgnta acceptance of the will of God. If you are 
r crop fails, if your mule is hopelessly lame, i 
mous to try and improve on Allah’s plan. — 
oon official’s Mes who PSS at one of 


aT from dirt, was proceeding to iste ite Ro 
-Shrieked with piteous entreaty—it was dan; 

ha child under three years of age. It will tak 
maeeernist school in islam, which is. a 
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Egypt and Turkey, to penetrate North Africa. I did, 
however, meet a most attractive Arab of solid intelligence 
as well as learning, who could ignore what he called the 
poetic parts of the Koran and concentrate on its idealistic 
sections. He was equally satisfied if heathen negroes were 
converted to Islam or Christianity. Can such a close 
parallel be fairly drawn? Is there anything in the New 
Testament to compare with the puerile ese of 
heavenly rewards in the Koran? 

The modern Moslem writes these off as poetry adapted 
to the ignorant desires of the people. Surely just there 
lies the difference. To tone down His teaching, whether 
on conduct or reward, is exactly what Christ would not 
‘do. Even the greatest apologist for Islam, my old Harrow. 
master, Bosworth-Smith, expressed the view that “the 
religion of Christ contains whole fields of morality which — 
-are outside the religion of Mahomed—humility, purity of = 
“heart, forgiveness, sacrifice of self, toleration.” ee 
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= The desert stretches illimitably ahead, flat and smooth 
_ like the sea; so the earth disappears below the horizon 
_ about three miles away, if your eye is six feet above the 
ground. In ordinary country any land which hides the 
distance at three miles would be hilly land, and therefore 


a 


3 when you are on flat desert eee feel as if the land ‘mus 


= Flee you get up speed and rushing through such ae | 
3 tudes provides one with a new exhilaration. You are in 
3 ae without obstacles ; you could tun ao on i 


Satact the roof of the car (your helmet saves your. skull) | 
sleep overtakes you, and after half an hour you wake | 
to find the same humming of the eee and the sam 
olitude. . 

If people go to the desert for its loneliness, to 
» the anchorites who used to frequent it, they shoul Id 
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tents and camels or horses and avoid hurry, but peaceful 
travel has been destroyed by the invention of the desert car. 
This car has four driving wheels, each of them double, and” 
it is so contrived that all four wheels may be on widely” 
different levels, gripping the ground over a sufficient sur- 
face to drive the car up any slope whether flat or rocky. By 
this invention the desert oases, hitherto six or eight days’ 
camel journey apart, can be exploited for tourism, and the” 
French genius for hotelkeeping is pushing out so fast that 
it expects in two years to bring into its regular tours the — 
fabulous town of Timbuctoo, on the Niger river. These 
cars are the only means of covering more quickly than ~ 
camel speed (four miles per hour) the kind of desert” 
which we are taught to regard as typical, but which is only — 
one of many kinds, vzz., the sand dunes. ; 

If you imagine our own seaside dunes without a single — 
blade of grass, and rising to every variety of height up to ~ 
500 feet, you know the look of the kind of desert which to — 
my mind has real beauty. It is all in perfectly graceful — 
and delicate curves with now and then a sharp edge along : 
the ridges where the wind has made an eddy and caused ~ 
a sudden cliff on the leeward side. The surface is smooth, 
with little ridges like those left by the sea on a falling 
tide, and at evening the shining surface, contrasting with 
deep shadows, gives an effect. extraordinarily like snow — 
mountains when lit by a golden sunset. A very pretty : 
thing on the dunes is the track of animals, more exact than 
on any snow. You can see each claw of a beetle and tell — 
exactly what he did. 

Some of the desert it must be admitted is positively 
hideous, and for some strange reason the expression 
“howling wilderness” seems appropriate. d 

But.there is desert of many kinds, undulating, moun- 
tainous, evenly strewn with sharp stones, ugly with shape- 
less rocks, totally bare or spotted with a dozen plants to — 
the acre, usually resembling dead tufts of heather, but — 
apparently sufficient to support a camel, and indeed — 4 
capable in some parts of supporting sheep. uae 

Mile after mile the motor follows the track that others 
motors have made, with occasional posts or stone erections 4 
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Gecyned t to ae the Bavcller: in his general direction, and 

to save him from being totally lost in a sandstorm. 

_ There is no road because the dunes keep moving with 

_ the wind, and you have to surmount ridges the sides of 

4 which are sometimes as steep as forty- five degrees. The 

3 driver accelerates for all he is worth, you get up perhaps 
_ twenty miles per hour over the heavy sand, youchargeup __ 
_ the slope, entirely ignorant of what lies beyond; if you 
a _ reach the top you may suddenly find yourself at the edge of — = 
_ a long precipice. You brake hard and stop dead. You 
- gasp at the prospect of a somersault down the cliff. But 
- ina trice you are saved. You feel the sand sinking under — 
~ the car. You slide down slowly at about thirty. Often, 
& however, we charged repeatedly without success, bases —— 
3 _ down and tried another route. < 
__ Motoring over the dunes provides such novelty as almost = 
to constitute a sport, and I incline to think that just 
__as the English invented “ winter sport” in the snow th 
will develop a game out of the dunes, for which the n 
generation will be swarming to Africa instead of 
- Switzerland. - 
_ The right way to see the Sessa is quite deen 
-an Arab who has camping equipment and knows 
owners of camels, make up your party and leave mo 
- life behind. This is what we did. At the appointed m 
we foregathered at the rendezvous, with coats and knaj 
sacks. You must not expect Orientals to keep eng 
ents, but within an hour the camels turned up, thre 
baggage and five for our party, one with a foal ru 
_ beside ne Why not start? Quite impossible. Wis 


Ss arrived, he proved to be an aged Me 
a long bamboo flute, who shared a camel with th 
leader. It transpired that the leader was fond of s 
-and music certainly came in useful. = 
IT was eas to had that we had something be 


ate cenon == his saddle: is in font of oe 
: es ee eupponed pete 
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you Gdewsys. This is awkward when the Fae 5 
He elevates his body to the height of his legs by th 
-rocking-horse motions. In the first he sits up like a dog 
‘sitting on his tail. As you cling on forward he suddenly | 
jumps up behind till he seems standing on his head; you . 4 
fall on to it just as the front of him rises again, and you 

_ get level at about six feet from the ground. 
Once settled into his stride, the camel’s paces are de 
lightful, and if I could hire one to ride in Rotten Row 
would certainly do so. Imagine yourself after hours 0! 
“= easy motion arriving at your camping ground among th 
sandy dunes. Off the two baggage animals your men pro 
ae three sleeping tents, a larger tent for meals, and 
-cook’s tent equipped with material for producing a hot 
four-course dinner. The cook did all this with no better — 
ove than a cunning arrangement of iron bars surroundins 
thin layer of charcoal, with other bars to support th 
cepans over it. 
Before tea you explore the dunes; and then the incredibl 
olours of sunset in the desert occupy you till the ful 
ness. Returning then from the dune-tops I found th 
er and the flute player enjoying music by themselves, 
- former singing an improvised sentence (a maxim from 
> Koran if he was to be believed), and the musici 
: eoding with a phrase of notes. I enjoyed myself lyin 


out We put off dinner to see the moon rise, and aft 
2 bonfire was lit. As we sat round it the eig 
S sang to us, and we Europeans did our best in retu 
our party being Irish. I myself contributed “T 
eee con Then the camels were brought ba 
g (on what seemed to be dead scrub) and ma 

a group. A cool breeze had sprung up, and wk 
d in for the night I saw in the moonlight (bri 
as Boe} in pe! that the mare had mc 


MUCH ADO ABOUT THE MOVIES 
By Bertram CLAYTON 


= Tue Cinematograph Films Bill, which has now become 

= law, is probably the first legislative step ever taken in this 

_ country to protect a form of dramatic entertainment. Its 
genesis may be traced, first, to a growing alarm on the 

_ part of our Dominion authorities at the rapid Americanisa- 

tion of the screen in British Colonial possessions; and, = 
- secondly, to the pressure brought to bear on the Govern- 
ment by the Federation of British Industries. Two years : 
ago the cinema exhibitors were asked to prepare a volun- 
tary scheme whereby they were to pledge themselves to — 
_ show a quota of native films in their theatres. No agree- 
ment being reached (the exhibitors protesting that their 
experience of British pictures in the past had been any- 
| thing but profitable, and that the public showed a marked 
_ preference for the American variety), the Government 
- introduced a compulsory quota Bill which, with sundr 
- modifications of its original clauses, came into opera 
on January tst of this year. | ee 
Throughout the debate on this measure the Imperial a 
commercial aspects of the film trade have been kept f 
more steadily in view than either its artistic or educational 
‘influence. Perhaps this was only natural. The keen’ 
interest evinced by our industrial magnates in the welfare 
of this branch of entertainment would appear to be quite 11 
‘keeping with the general nature of cinema commoditi 
After the oceans of talk about the “ art” of this particu. Ves 
type of amusement, and the ecstatic claims put forward by — 
its sponsors that it was destined to supersede the writte 
word, and leave the poor old stage panting after it in 
it is the engineers and hardware merchants who desi 
take it under their wing, to regulate its output and 
ts appropriate trade mark. Thus we have ites 
by implication that the moving picture - 
y allied to merchandise than to art, and that its © 
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ing points,” more than any questions of beauty, goodness, | 
or truth, are what really govern the operations of those who | 
produce it. This is what many people have been saying 
ever since the first cowboy raced round a rather unsteady 
ranch, and the first posse of gendarmes chased a lunatic in © 
his nightgown. 

When this “infant phenomenon” among popular amuse- 
ments came on the scene its magic took the world by storm, 
Nobody pretended that these dumb show figures of the ~ 
screen had any significance, or that the “silent drama” 
was in any sense a protégé of Thespis or Melpomene. It 
was enough that the figures moved; to what purpose was a ~ 
matter of little moment. The wonderful capacity of the — 
cinematograph, too, for giving us glimpses of the actual 
human panorama, and revealing “close-ups” of the pro- 
cesses of nature and science held us all in thrall. Here 
was a medium which could do superlatively well what no — 
other medium could do at all. But, as time went on, the © 
screen lost some of its early novelty. Magic gave way to 
mechanism. We began to see the wires and the works. 
Then it was that the film promoters, with true commercial 
instinct, enveloped their puppets in a romantic haze. 
Roughly improvised stories took precedence of everything 
else, and the cinema set up in business for itself as a pur- 
veyor of “bloods,” novelettes, and comic charades in pic- 
torial form. By Photography out of “Spicy Bits” this 
precocious child was reared in an atmosphere of sordid 
and sickly vulgarity, and would surely have died the death 
had not its guardians bethought them of contracting an — 
alliance for their charge with the classics of study and — 
stage. This was a master-stroke, for it brought into the — 
picture theatre an innumerable company who had not been 
attracted before and who had a natural curiosity to see 
how their favourite works would look in the modern trans- 
formation. “Famous authors” of all countries were _ 
invited to the nuptial ceremony, at which “ Realism” acted 
as best-man and “ Psychology” as principal bridesmaid. ~ 
Since then this pair have taken up their permanent abode — 
with the “infant,” which has now assumed all the airs, — 
if not the graces, of serious dramatic art. Needless to ae 4 
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at most of the pretentious slogans adopted by those 
hom the late Maurice Hewlett called the “ cinema under- 
akers” to cry up their wares and impress the multitude 
ave been dictated from America, which exports about 
eighty-five per cent. of the world’s film supply. 
Warned of the top-heavy predominance of American 
_ films on the screens of this country and the Colonies, the __ 
~ Government set out to “do something” for the British === 
_ Variety—very much in the same spirit as a former Bishop 
_ of Gloucester set out to “do something” for the doctrine 
_ of the Holy Trinity. The legislation which has resulted 
_ from that effort is perhaps less significant than the claims 
_ and comparisons to which it has given rise in course of 
_ debate. A Ministerial measure designed to check the — 
inflow of foreign (z.¢e., mainly American) pictures and to _ 
put the British industry “on the map” might have pro- 
_ vided an excellent occasion for a discussion on the general 
_ quality and tendency of cinema films. Some attention 
_ might also have been given to the vagaries of the trade’ 
__ own censorship—thinly disguised under the presidency o 
_ Mr. T. P. O’Connor. But apart from a perfunctory lif 
service to the desirability of seeing our own “nati 
ideals’ (whatever they may be) on the screen, the Gov 


‘mercial angle, merely balancing footage against footage 
and offering the vaguest possible safeguards against 
ew British films being as bad as the old American 0 
Jere, then, one would have thought, was an openin 
n enlightened Opposition. But the Labour members w 
‘constituted themselves the chief spokesmen for the ci 

managers simply indulged in obstructionist tactics in 
nterests of things as they are, being driven thereby — 

‘most absurd defences of the stupidest kind of Amer 
‘movie. The Government undoubtedly envisz 
question too narrowly from the manufacturers’ 
view; but the arguments adduced by the advo 
free trade in films” were, for the most part, as 
nd insincere as anything recorded in the annals o: 
ntary debate. The Government was badgered 
nd would gladly have dropped it at any sta: 
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Labour Party sought to curry favour oil the seit 
by defending their claim to book films where they like 
Conducted in these circumstances the resultant discussio: 
was hardly calculated to impress the public mind with th 
importance of the cinema as a repository of “nationa 
ideals.” When we have supporters of the Bill, like Lord 
Newton, declaring that “all films are rubbish: but they 
might as well be British rubbish,’ and opponents, like | 
Colonel Wedgwood, adopting the attitude that even the : 
_ American rubbish is a good enough stick with which to 
beat the Government, it is not unnatural to assume that 4 
in legislative quarters, at any rate, the products of the 
cinema are held in general contempt. a 
_ For some extraordinary reason, however, our industrial — 


Yet how the Seo of 
Pe aational ideals” in the cinema (mostly expressed, by th 
way, in the form of “love” and “crime”’ stories eked ow 
with acrobatic * “stunts ° - can ee affect the sale fe) 


rs on his books. But the studio Se fag 
attention to him. The “infant phenomenon ” -hasaas 

ish to fry. That rampant pair, “Realism” and — 
logy,” stand jealous guard over any attempt t 
ay into the gritty fields of “industry,” “science 
cation.” These are side-lines only which may 
now and then as an act of grace, but are not to 


ed with the main DE This is to prov 
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— daring or volcanic upheaval. It must be confessed that 
the camera succeeds better with landslides and eruptions 
than with the play of situation on character. At its superb 
_best when showing us the workings of nature, the camera 
| has tripped up badly over human nature. To the discern- 
ing eye, in fact, it is an invention which appears to have 
taken the wrong turning. Photographic rather than 
psychologic realism is the cinema’s rightful job. Its 
technical achievements are a marvellous testimony to the 
brains behind the machine. We can sit and watch in 
wonder its faithful reflections of landscape, sea, and 
animal life. Its rapid transformations, duplications, and 
fantasies of scene and shadow (as, for instance, in such a 
film as “ Metropolis”) are only little less than mechanistic 
miracles. Many of its performers are pleasant to meet 
and interesting to study in the searching light of this 
medium. . . . Then the “story” comes in again and 
very nearly spoils all. —— 
And, unfortunately for the prestige of the cinema, the 
“story” is getting worse and worse. That part-of the 
Press which now treats the screen as seriously as the stage 
_ raises a periodical outcry against “bad films,” and even 
_ from the inner circle of cinema-land, fearful of declining 
_ patronage, is heard an occasional demand for greater 
variety of theme. Then yet another “better films ” cam 
_ paign is announced by the high priests of Hollywood. Bu 
_ when the “better films” arrive they are discovered to 
only the “mixture as before’”—some new “stars” per-— 
haps, another “ famous author ” or two (who have generally 
~ never been heard of till their “works” begin to be mal 
- treated in the studio), a few more tricks and traps, but th 
same old “psychology” that did duty when the cin 
hero was wont to go down a sewer, and the comedian to fa 
out of a top-floor window into a mudcart. If Amer 
“national ideals” are to be inferred from Amer 
Sh oving pictures one can only conclude that that cou 
- must be singularly indifferent as to how it reveals itsel 
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The truth is, of course, that the “ drama ” of the 
like the drama of the Restoration, according to ne: 
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Lamb, is remote from both reality and morality, and repre- 
sents merely a “ speculative state of things which has no 
relation to the world as it is.” The ordinary writ of 
character and conduct simply does not run in this queer 
country of the cinema, where tragic spectacle jostles with 
simpering sentiment, vamps and crooks are tamed to 
astonishing goodness in the twinkling of an eye, and mon- 
strosities of virtue and villainy operate in the vast inane. 
The fierce “he” man and fluffy heroine are flashed on 
against a background of fire and flood, and must oftener 
be applauded for feats of physical endurance than for any- 
thing that can justly be called acting. Yet nobody can 
deny the truly catholic taste of the film producers in their 
choice of subject. Except for the standardised “ Western” 
variety, which are as like one another as sardines in a tin, 
all that is asked is that the matter filmed should, if 
possible, have been a public success in some other branch 
of art or entertainment. The names of George Eliot and 
Georges Carpentier are shouted with equal emphasis and 
impartiality from the same megaphone; and, provided the 
subject has made some previous appeal, the camera-man 
will film you anything nowadays, from the first chapter of 
Genesis to the latest play of Bernard Shaw. Novelists, 
dramatists, poets, hymn-writers, boxers, flyers, cricketers, 
athletes of all descriptions, and ex-convicts—they are all 
one to him. A pioneer in everything pertaining to photo- 
graphy, the cinema is content to be the veriest parasite for 
its thematic material. Mr. Noel Coward is “up” as a 
playwright, therefore the plays of Mr. Coward must be 
filmed. This is “modernity.” But it really does not 
matter what dim memories are evoked, nor how thin the 
thread of sentiment appealed to. A picture now due for 


release is boomed as being “ based on ” the once favourite ~ 


melody, “ Love me and the World is Mine.” This title 
might serve for ninety-nine films out of a hundred. The 
point is that nobody thought of it before. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin has recently been filmed in America, and Tommy 
Atkins in England. Thus these intrepid adventurers of 


the studio keep the flag of progress flying! One 4 
of the most candid of the British manufacturers said — 


ey re eS 
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e oe oe that he was not sure whether the 
inema was an art, an industry, or a dissipation. 
Whichever it is, one may safely echo the prediction — 
of Mr. Ivor Brown that “ when it ceases to pay it will be ; 
dead.” : 
_ “Why all this fuss about films for children? ” asked a 
=a Sac reviewer on one occasion. “Surely they are all 
_ children’ s films!” Perhaps it is as well that the Board of 
Film Censors does not take this view. Children are Sup 
Bose to be excluded from films which are given an “A,” 
or adult, certificate—though, as they are allowed = 
_ to see = if accompanied by the adult, the safeguard se 
_ seems more illusory than real. This is a regulation of the — 
London County Council. But Mr. T. P. O’Connor and — 
his staff have a remarkable list of provisos of their own | 
__ which repay a brief study, rounding off as they do the 
solemn absurdities of the showman and his show. From 
the Board’s report for 1926 it is recorded that only four 
films were entirely rejected out of a total of 1,718 sub- 
mitted, and that 334 were limited to “‘ Public” as distinc 
from “ Universal ” exhibition. The closest examinati 


A x Sad another “ U.” Common sense might be incl I 
mark most of them “ F,” as indicating for the “ Feet 
minded.” In the light of the films actually put ou 
re interesting to consider the Censor’s reasons for 
n. Altogether there are seventy-three of the 
grouped under seven headings : Religious, Political, 

ry, Social, Questions of Sex, Crime, and Cruelty. 
four rejected films were banned because of such din 
So as the = drugging and ruining of youre: gi 


3 Rade’ + he ios camed would probably be easy 0 § 
| nd dismiss, but one wonders which ae pee 
of lunatic asylum came under the ban, seeing pee s 
e been granted the blessing of the? "Ue 
ndeed, the more one ponders over this amazin: 
gations the more one is driven to the conch 
"Conno s =e faust: have been aes 


Fi ceee of definitions not available to che or 
student. Otherwise the reasons given by the examiners 
in many instances, for taking exception to films would — 
seem to be the very reasons why they are passed. Fe or 
there is hardly one of the seventy-three which has not been. 
ignored in film after film. Will it be believed, for instance, 

by anybody acquainted with the drama of the picture 
palace, that “ female vamps ” are on Mr. O’Connor’s Index © 
dexpurgatorius? Who would have thought, too, that — 
“passionate and unrestrained embraces” were taboo? 

__~ What film “fan,” accustomed to seeing the innumerab 
~ devices of crooks and ‘ conhdence— men on the screen, 
would be convinced that ‘methods of crime open to 
imitation” were always carefully eliminated before the 
_ picture was passed? We rub our eyes in wonderment on 
noting that “orgy scenes” are not allowed, and that 
“marital infidelity” is kept out of the cinema entertain-_ 
-ment. Mr. O’Connor, that careful casuist, once explained — 
that he was keen to distinguish between “ love, even guilty 
love,” and “ lust” when submitted to him in film form. It 
ould be interesting to learn how he distinguishes betwee 
the scenes of “brutal fights ” which he rejects and tho 
which he accepts. Nine out of every ten of the filr 
which come from America present us with at least o 
gprtial fight ” which, though it may have no cn 


convey that effect.“ Lecherous-old- men are inne 
the 1 ck list, but somehow have a most uncanny kna 
cre ping on to the screen. “ Travesty of religious 
vices”? may offend the susceptibilities of the Board, yu 
films of recent date could be named in which : 
y has been permitted—the humbug of the ulti 
rsion 7 ’ of the principals, in one case, merely t 
-semi-humorous incident into a nauseous | aM 


: hvee. -quarters of it crate, point out wee 

uo ver Beeit, the Censors’ precepts are at vari 
Every kind of censorship, no 
a certain amount of arbitrariness | nee ing 
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« [The mistake of the film eeosiip lies not so much in the 
_ system which governs its decisions (though this is open to 
_ grave objections), as in the eagerness it displays for publish- 
S _ing the “ reasons ” which govern the system. This section 
_ of the Report must surely be meant for the perusal ex- 
 clusively of people who never visit the cinema. 
= Ihe question of the censorship of films will not be less — 
_ important in the near future now that the productions of 
_ the home manufacturers have received the encouragement 
of the State. Whatever efforts are to be put forth to 
: “embody our “ national ideals” in the light of the screen 
_ it must be said that, so far, the British film “revival” has 
~ shown an astonishing aptness for reproducing the American 
_ methods. So long as these include one or more of the 
- Board’s seventy- three “objections” it is unlikely that the 
new British pictures will be banned because they fail to 
| express the national spirit. The films are a law unto them- 
is Becives i in this respect, and the censors must be so used by 
now to the politics and ideals of “ never-never-land” that — s 
if any really national characteristics were to appear in a : ee 
screen story they would probably regard them as_ 
4 propaganda,” and prohibit the subject forthwith. The 
cinema public, too, has become so familiarised with the — 
intensive cultivation of movie ideals, as exemplified in — 
American films, that any others might be resented as un- _ 
“necessarily insular. This was one of the arguments used _ 
y the exhibitors who opposed the quota. They declared — 
hat whenever they screened subjects showing English — 
haracters in an English setting the public stayed away. — 
Whether this be true or not it is significant that the only 
lm which had any great success during the British Film 
Veeks of a few years ago was one which, in story, style, 23 
and treatment, was so like the American model that i = 
was actually booked in America. = 
With the support of the quota (which is to rise © 
to 20 per cent. of the exhibitors’ programmes) Brit ? 
roducers may feel more at liberty to indulge in nev 
epartures and experiments. But the outlook is no 
romising. In the last few months the “national ideals 
flourished only in “society” melodramas adapted a 
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from recent plays, and in military and naval spectacles 


built round some incident of the War. It is still thought 
necessary to reconstruct these horrors, and it must be 


admitted that in such a picture as “The Somme” an™ 
undying chapter of British history has been faithfully re-— 


written in the graphic language of the screen. But the 


“ undertakers” are not content with this form of mimicry, ~ 
which does, at least, give us a rendering of a real story” 


+) 


untainted by any attempt at “ story-telling. 


They must — 


go on to weave incidents of their own round some of the ; 
more heroic passages of the War which consistently play © 
down to the level of the “ hick ” intelligence. But though © 


a hectic patriotism was, of course, the only “ideal ” in the © 
film theatre while the War was on, we might reasonably ~ 
ask for something a little less reminiscent ten years after 
its conclusion. Yet every historical incident of the War 
is being raked over for purposes of movie mimicry; many ~ 
of the actual heroes who shone on the field of battle having 
been engaged to take puppets’ parts in a shadowgraph 
reproduction of it. The martyrdom of a woman is the’ 
latest “stunt,” the name and deed of Edith Cavell being 
exploited to make a film “fan’s” holiday. All we need 


now is for some enterprising producer to prevail upon the © 
Kaiser himself to re-enact some of his wartime antics for — 
the delectation of the British cinema-goer. Thus will the — 
acerbities of our struggle with Germany be softened, and © 
national ideals” be widened to include the world. — 
The heroine of the Cavell picture said that “ patriotism is — 
‘not enough.” But both patriotism and pacificism are too — 
much—far too much—when exploited on the screen, which ~ 
has ever been the exponent of false sentiment and dis- _ 
torted psychology. Perhaps the cinema does not aspire 4 
to anything better for a public which would sooner read 
sub-titles than listen to dialogue, and prefers the jazz- _ 
movement of the screen story to the concentration of real — 
drama. But if the films we are promised under the quota — 
system do not improve’ on the debased and hysterical stan- 
dards now so slavishly followed, the Americanisation of the — 
screen will be complete, even if the British quota is raised 4 
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By H. Cuyarites Woops 


Tue former, present and future importance of Salonica — 
‘depends very largely upon its excellent position in regard 
to the sea and upon its favourable relations with the interior. 
‘Situated about half-way along the European coast of the __ 
4 gean, it occupies a fine site at the head of a bay and of 2 
ulf, through which there is an ee channel for ships _ 

aaking their way to and from the modern harbour. On 
hore the communications are governed by the geographi-_ 
cal configuration of the country, and especially by the fact 

that the town lies at the southern extremity of the Vardar 
Valley, which divides east from west, and which, together = 
ith the Morava Valley, forms the great highway from 
outh to north across the Balkan Peninsula. Moreover, 
yhereas political rivalries have so far prevented the con- 
ecting up of the Adriatic with the A’gean by railway, 
salonica is situated on the ancient Via Egnatia, whic! 
ited Durazzo with Constantinople. Consequently, fre 
rliest times the collecting and distributing radii 
e port have always been extremely wide, and in 

eat War, when Napoleon closed the accustomed ro 
'o Germany, this route formed one of the new channe 
a which reached its Central naiieee destinat: 


ae of mention. By far the most ee 
ich follows the valleys of the Vardar and the Mo: 
nd connects Salonica with Nish, on the main route fr 
‘entral Europe to Constantinople. This line, to; 
another, opened during the World War, plac 
ynica directly between Paris and Athens, and, w e the 
manent way to be improved, this would probabl the 
t and quickest | means of communication bet 
= — ee the Far East. Fi ge 
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even if the Salonica-Monastir railway has not yet 
pushed to the Albanian coast, it certainly serves a c 
siderable area of new Greece, part of Southern Jugo- 
Slavia, and a section of Eastern and Southern Albania, 
whither passengers and goods are conveyed across the = | 
frontier by road from Florina or Monastir. Lastly, there 
is the Salonica-Dedé-Agatch-Adrianople line, which 
traverses the A=gean Plain, and forms the connecting link 
with Constantinople. As neither Kavalla nor Dedé-— 
Agatch is-ever likely to be able to;compete with Salonica, 
_ this line must continue to carry a very considerable amount. 
of traffic. Its value will be materially increased when, 
aS and if, the Greek and the Bulgarian Governments come to. 
an agreement for the prolongation of the present narrow- 
_ gauge Bulgarian railway, which follows the Struma Valley 
= -as far as the frontier, or for its conversion into a- nota 
- gauge line, and for its linking up with the Greek system — 
at or near Demir. Hissar—a place so well known during 
_ the Macedonian campaign. For these reasons, therefore, 
it is not surprising that for years Salonica has been the 
_ object of many aspirations, and that its future remains of 
interest not only to Greece but to other countries acne 
dent at least in part upon it for their means of import an 
export. 
_ Salonica has always been specially noteworthy from two. 
standpoints—its picturesque position and plan and i - 
osmopolitan population. Rising from the water’s edge ves 
built i in a horse-shoe shape on the slopes of the hil 


and aclits and many of its thoroughfares 3 
w and winding. Indeed, in spite of beautift 

hes, bastioned walls, and a Roman arch, one’s 0 
i 8 pre-War i pee oe was that the town constit 
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2 In some directions this impression has been crystallised, 
and in others it has been shaken by the events of the last 
few years. The fire destroyed the centre of the city, 
measuring roughly 1,000 yards wide by 800 yards 
_ deep, and for some time one was forced to pick one’s way 
_ over uneven ground, and among gaunt, charred walls and 
_ temporary huts. In 1923, however, the work of rebuilding 
_ took serious shape, and the new part of the town is now 
divided into squares, more or less bounded by wide 
_ Straight streets, which run roughly parallel or perpendicu- 
_ lar to the sea front. The original level of the quay street, 
no longer followed by tram lines, is being raised by 
_ several feet, thus giving it greater protection from the 
_ waves, which were always so troublesome, especially in the 
afternoon. No particular type of architecture,has been 
_ followed; the buildings are usually of reinforced concrete, 
_ and most of the houses are four or five storeys, except in 
_ cases where money has run short, when lower structures 
are often roofed in as a temporary or permanent expedient. 
_ There is now a much better system of electric tramways,a 
fine modern hotel has been constructed on the site of the 

former Splendid Palace, and there are the several beauti- 


E ful churches transformed by the Turks into mosques and _ 


3 


_reconverted by the Greeks into churches. But when I was == 
in Salonica last year a large number of the streets, for == 
which the municipality is responsible, were as yet unmade, 
here were localities to which one could only drive with 
iffculty, and many of the plots were still bare. Con- 
sequently, the new part of the town had an unfinished or 
‘a mushroom appearance, recalling in some ways Tel Aviv _ 
(the Jewish city alongside Jaffa), and in others the suburbs" 
f an American or colonial city, where building has gone 
forward for a time with unexpected rapidity. In short, — Hs 
with some of the former atmosphere remaining in the — 
riginal streets, there is now a sort of exaggerated modern- 
ess, which in a way produces a contradiction almost as _ 
acute as that which existed in former times. oan 
The exceptional and cosmopolitan spirit of Saloni 
hich in old days was comparable only to that of Co 
ntinople, depended partly upon its mixed populatior 
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Under Turkish rule, that is prior to the Balkan wars, ~ 


when the inhabitants probably numbered about 150,000 


souls, roughly 90,000 were Jews. Speaking Spanish, they 
controlled the business of the city, and surpassed the~ 
Greeks both in commercial ability and social standing. — 
Besides the Jewish community, there were and there — 
probably are about fifteen thousand Dunmés, who are ~ 
Jews by race and nominally Moslems by religion. The ~ 
remainder of the population used to be made up of ~ 


roughly 30,000 Greeks, 5,000 Turks, 4,000 Bulgarians, and 
a European colony. The results of such a mixture were 
that prior to the Greek occupation the Jews dominated 
everything from the most menial work to banking, that 
almost every known language was spoken, and that, as at 
present in Palestine, there were really three days of only 
partial business, the Moslems keeping Friday, the Jews 
Saturday, and the Christians Sunday as their particular 
days of rest. 

These conditions have now been fundamentally 
modified. Though the European War followed the 


Hellenic annexation too closely for Salonica to have gone — 
through a far-reaching change in the interval, the Bulgarian © 
and Turkish elements rapidly disappeared. Moreover, ~ 
after the World Armistice there was a period of great 
stagnation, the total number of the inhabitants probably 
showed a decrease, and a material Jewish emigration — 
occurred. ‘This lack of briskness continued until the time’ 
of the Hellenic disaster in Anatolia, when Salonica was — 
inundated by a vast horde of refugees, who at first seemed 
likely to overwhelm it, and the city probably now has — 
500,000 inhabitants, including some 300,000 refugees, per- 
manently installed in the town, or in its numerous suburbs. 
Such a change has completely altered the complexion of 
the place, for, whereas the Jews are still an important — 
element, politically and economically they have been — 
swamped by the Greeks, who now form an all-prepon- — 
derating majority of the population. Thus, whilst in these — 
and other ways Salonica still has a distinction of its own, — 
the second largest town in Greece owes its rapid Hellenisa- _ 


pacientes Aap iio? aaa vaca EHR Res Witenes ke 


on to circumstances impossible of anticipation at the time 
of its occupation fifteen years ago. = 
‘Salonica, captured by the Turks in 1430, and therefore 
enty-three years earlier than Constantinople, has been 
and is a place of much more than local importance. For. 
many years both Russia‘and Austria-Hungary had direct 
or indirect aspirations in Macedonia and at its port, and = === 
the city was the birthplace and the long-time headquarters 
of the Committee of Union and Progress, which brought 
about the Turkish Revolution in 1908.. In 1912 and 1913 
e place entered upon what was really a new international ee 
phase, for, whereas Austria-Hungary no doubt continued _ 
o turn her eyes in that direction, the future of the port 
pecame of all preponderating interest to Greece, to Bul- 
varia, and to a lesser degree to Serbia. The Serbo-Bul- 
arian Treaty of March, 1912, left the city far beyond the © 
line fixed as the limit for Serbian claims, and the Grzco-_ 
Bulgarian Treaty of the following May made no arrange 
‘ment for the future distribution of the territories to be 
acquired by a common victory. Hence, when the first — 
Balkan War broke out it soon became a race between 
Greece and Bulgaria—a race actually won by the Hellen 
my, which occupied the city on November goth, 
enty-four hours before the arrival of a Bulg 
vision, which came by way of the Struma Val 
“henceforward, whereas the all-important Bulgarian can 
ign in Thrace was of far more immediate milita 
nterest, one of the most urgent problems concerned 
uture of the place under discussion. There were delays 
1 the conclusion of peace between the Allies and Turke 
ne attitude of the Central Powers was responsible 
warting the Serbian aspirations in the direction of 


arlier arrangement had been made that the Serbia 
would make no objection to the incorporation of Sa 
in the Hellenic kingdom in exchange for a Greek agree- 
nent that Monastir should become Serbian, the im 
fr CRU ee | 


ments of Belgrade and of Athens gic ae fam 
Treaty of Alliance* which led to the second Balkan 
undertaken by Greece principally in order to secur 
retention of Salonica. The reputation then won by Ki 
Constantine, and the bearing of that Treaty upon the re 
tions between Greece and Serbia, were of far-reach 
significance during the World War. Moreover, 
Royalist opposition to the Allied and Venizelist propos 

of compensation to Bulgaria in 1915 certainly depended 
partly upon a Greek fear that such concessions might 

- ~ endanger the ultimate safety of the port. Lastly, wher 
the Venizelist insurrectionary Government had its capital 
‘at Salonica from September, 1916, till June, 1917, the 
political, and especially the geographical, importance of 
the area under discussion is clearly suggested by 
fact that the ultimate Allied victory in Macedonia dr 


‘its part in the German isolation, which was followed i imme- 
diately by the conclusion of the World Armistice. 
_ Since the Greek annexation in 1913 Salonica has passed 
Z through two economic phases—the first of almost compl 
_ ruin and lasting until about 1923, and the second of re 
_ tive, if not complete, prosperity and extending up to 
‘present time. The World War, and particularly 
Be cconian Ce provided temporary oxygen ze: 


ate. made since the Armistice, have Sioa 
eastern frontier of Greece along the /Zgean coast 
mat oS beyond the limit fixed after the Balkan 


equence of - -removing a great deal of the a 
rtance of the city, since, instead of nee a se 


eld War, had for diate result thé ysl fi. 
om the territories which it was ae to seri 
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hus, instead of Salonica remaining an integral part of 

its naturally large hinterland, it is now situated in a narrow 

strip of Greece, encompassed at short distance by Bul- 
garian and especially by Jugo-Slav territory. That posi- 

tion, necessarily unfavourable owing to the establishment 

-of customs barriers, was and to some extent still is aggra- 

vated by the political relations between the three countries 
—relations which seriously interfere with goings to and 
‘comings from either Bulgaria or Jugo-Slavia by this route. 

_ These disastrously unfavourable conditions, which pre- 

wailed for some years, have now been materially modified 

by three developments, or series of developments, worthy 

of discussion in connection with the second phase of 
Salonica’s Hellenic existence. Strange as it may seem, 

the first local improvement was due to the external situation 

and to the quite unforeseen growth of Turkish nationalism. 

That movement, unsympathetic to Constantinople and— 
uropean trade in general, has reacted entirely in favour 
the Pirzeus and Salonica, which have now become the —_- 
most important ports in the Levant. Moreover, whereas __ 
first it appeared that the compulsory exchange of the __ 
| Turkish and Greek populations and the nominally volun- 
‘tary transference of the Bulgarian and Greek elements _ 
would entail enormous disadvantages to the countries con- 
‘cerned, that result has certainly not occurred, at any rate 
so far as it refers to Greece, and particularly to Salonica. — 
his is so because, ignoring the undoubted gains from — 
e Greco-Bulgarian arrangement, about 800,000 Greeks _ 
jave entered Macedonia in the place of roughly 350,000 
Moslems who have left that district. There has been a _ 
rood deal of unemployment, both in the urban and rural 
mmunities, and the new-comers, who may be seen every- 
here in Salonica, -besides in their white-walled, red--~ 
roofed cottages in the interior, are only just beginning to 
productive and able to meet the requirements of lit 
the purchase of foreign goods. But the consequence 
the change is that in the place of a much smaller and 
re backward Turkish element there has been a wide- 
pread re-population of the fan-shaped Salonica com 
rcial basin by the introduction of a hard-working people, 


accustomed to cultivate the a cAate and to manuf 
the goods for which parts of Asia Minor have long b 
famous. Here, too, the Government and the Refuge 
Commission are to be congratulated, for even if it ha 
not always been possible to fulfil such conditions, ever 
endeavour has been made to settle the people accordi 
to their original grouping and to allocate town and country 
inhabitants so that the refugees need not change their 
ee modes of life. In short, the instalment of this vast n 
oe population in Macedonia, besides a corresponding mo 
ment in other districts more or less dependent upc 
_ Salonica, has already done, and is destined to do, a g 
_ deal to replace what is a lost geographical hinterlan 
a human background and to bring a renewed prosperi 
a port which at one time seemed well-nigh ruined. 
__ The reconstruction of the devastated fire area, whi 
‘more or less coincided with, if it did not directly deper 
upon, the above-mentioned movement, should be cc 
sidered from the standpoints of what has occurred and 
the results of those occurrences. Soon after the fire 
principle of the acquisition of the devastated land by 
- Government was decided upon, values being fixed 
_ more or less arbitrary way and the owners receiving | 

ment in bonds which were good only for the repurchase 
land in the newly laid-out quarter. The value of 


u 


Greek exchange and of the securities fell heavily be 


& 


heir time of issue and the completion of the 
planning scheme; there was a good deal of gambli 
bonds, and when the land came to be resold, of 
former owners, prices and costs of building we 
earer than a few years earlier. Serious sales took 
is An = year 1922, actual reconstruction | began in 
an oe building am was brisk for about two yea 


iously interfered ae the completion aie works = 
(ld financial crisis has been particularly se 
Greece, because of an earlier fluctuation i in the 
of a political uncertainty, and of a lack of confiden e whi 
has driven money abroad. Moreover, the -econom 
nancial situations became acute “owing to the: SI 
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gh p prices ad fe the land, to the way in which it (the 
land) and the new buildings have been fully mortgaged, 
id to a heavy fall in rents. And then, even if tenants 
n generally be found for residential properties, offices, 
rticularly the better class offices, are at a discount, anid 
st year I saw many buildings which were partially or 
mtirely unlet. Nevertheless, if the commercial quarter 
nas been overbuilt, and if many formerly rich people have 
‘a serious difficulty in meeting their daily liabilities, the _ 
scent uncertainty and disorder are now on the way to — 
bliteration, and Salonica i is acquiring a new life, entirely 


feature in the life of Salonica is the establishment of the = 
Greek Free Zone. Under discussion for a number of 
rears, this zone, no doubt inaugurated largely in order to 
sompete with the Serbian area referred to below, was 

opened in 1925. It embraces the whole port except the __ 
Serbian section, and certain quays devoted to Greek coastal 
ide ; it is well equipped, and it works under a convention 
which the controlling commission now occupies the 
ame position towards the French Concessionary Company 
»f Construction as did the Turkish Government in pre-War 
lays. A good deal of the former congestion has now dis- 
ppeared, the management appeared to me to be efficient, 
_ if the supplied information be reliable, the imports — 
ng the first year’s working were greater than ever 
re the opening of the zone. Ignoring statistics, and 
in simple language, the facilities now available mean 
e provision of a number of bonded warehouses for the 
e eof the local importer as well as for the assistance of the 
peeant resident beyond the frontiers of Greece: Thus. 


ih fed in nee cases. oii is a eat asivenee upon 
ems often adopted i in countries where nationa : 


generally outweighs ee sotimerted ‘advi 
goods already go far into the interior by this route r 
Ae were satisfactory arrangements completed with Jug 
Slavia and Bulgaria, there is no doubt that the zone wo 
gain a position unequalled elsewhere in South- Easte 
Europe. 
The future of Salonica as a whole depends very larg 
upon three things—the capacity to overcome the finan 
crisis, the full exploitation of the agricultural and com- 
mercial advantages possessed by the Hellenic population, | 

— and the conclusion of satisfactory political and economie 
agreements between the Greek and Jugo-Slav Gov 
ments upon matters of outstanding importance, and | 
- ticularly as to the use of the port. The Greeks are a 
_ severing, intelligent, clever people, and, provided dee 
and more serious political rivalries can be kept in 
- background, as they now seem to be temporarily in 
background, there is good reason to suppose that t 
can put and maintain their house in order. With rega 
_to the external position, however, the question is mu 
more complicated, and certain fundamental facts sho 
_-be recalled. Before the Balkan wars, when Serbia 
course, had no port of her own, and when the eve 
_ recurring crises made it difficult for her to export produ 
particularly live stock, to and through Austria~-Hungé 
Turkey granted her limited facilities, including the 1 
special cattle-sheds, at Salonica. When Turkey h 
pee icd, and in 1 the summer t of IQ13, Greece 


an War erred Serbia into the sete me 
powerful kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Sloven 
left the relations between Belgrade and Ath ns cc 
ably modified or strained as the result of the earl 
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c: nd royalist attitude towards the eee of the 
Greco-Serbian Treaty of 1913. 
_ Late in 1922, when the War and the Hellenic disaster in 
Anatolia had greatly qualified the positions of the two 
countries, Greece ratified the 1914 agreement about 
Salonica, but Jugo-Slavia declined to do so on the ground 
that it gave her insufficient advantages. Fresh negotiations 
rere opened, and in May, 1923, a new agreement was 
signed regulating transit trade by way of the Mediter- 
‘ranean. That agreement’ was ratified a year later, and a 
| special zone at Bafanien was handed over to the Serbian 
| Government in March, 1925. In the meantime, however, a 
“further and still unsolved problem had arisen, for, in 
November, 1924, the Jugo-Slav Government gave a legal 
one-year’s notice of its intention to terminate the pre-War 
treaty with Greece—a treaty capable of denunciation at 
any time after the summer of 1923. =< 
: This development and the opening of the Greek 
Free Zone has had its practical effects upon the — 
smooth and continuous working of the Graco-Jugo-Slav _ 
transit arrangements, and of the Serbian Free Zone, and 
for the last three years the diplomacy of the two countries © 
as been working intermittently for the conclusion of a_ 
ew political treaty and for fresh arrangements regarding 
alonica and the approaches thereto. Pourparlers which ~ 
gan in February, 1925, were adjourned in the following _ 
ne, largely because the Greeks were unable to agree tO 
e Serbian demands regarding the control of the Ghevgeli- _ 
alonica railway, and to the creation of a specially favour. — 
le position for the Serbian minorities in Greek Mace- — 
nia. Indeed, whilst certain excessive demands by Jugo- 
avia in regard to the Free Zone appear finally to have 
en dropped, it was naturally impossible for Greece to 
nction an arrangement tantamount to the modification of 
r sovereignty on the railway and in part of Salonica. 
year later, and just before the fall of Gene 
angalos in August, 1926, a Treaty of Friendship « 
series of” conventions regarding Salonica and « 


For details of this agreement see Survey of International A 
923, or The Near East Year Book, 1927. 
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matters were signed at Athens. These arrangements, 
which included a political treaty for three years, an exten- 
sion in the size of the Free Zone, and a right by Serbia to 
bring into that area goods from countries with which she — 
had commercial understandings, were distinctly acceptable ~ 
and favourable to Jugo-Slavia. But whereas General ~ 
Pangalos had declared an intention to secure their consum- ~ 
mation by legislative decree, a year after his disappearance ~ 
from power they were refused ratification by the Greek ~ 
Chamber in August, 1927. Hence, ignoring a commercial ~ 
treaty concluded on November 2nd last, the general ~ 
political situation, besides further details concerning the ~ 
Serb Free Zone, still await fresh-negotiations likely of 
inception at an early date. 

In the past, the Jugo-Slavs have no doubt taken advan- 
tage of their favourable tactical position in order to try 
to secure terms and to press claims which have given rise 
to serious and natural fears in Athens. The Greeks on 
their part seem to have failed to realise that Serbian trade 
is vital to the prosperity of Salonica, and that unless they 
go out of their way to encourage that trade, Jugo-Slavia 
will grow to rely more and more upon her own Adriatic 
ports, with which the railway communications are being — 
improved every day. Consequently, to a close and, I 
hope, impartial observer it would appear that the Govern- — 
ment of Belgrade would be well advised to remove 
all suspicion of political or military designs upon Salonica, 
and to work solely for commercial arrangements, which 
will always be advantageous, at least, to Southern Serbia. 
On the other hand, those responsible for the direction of — 
the new Hellenic Republic should recognise the advan- 
tages of accepting almost any terms which do not infringe — 
the sovereignty of their country or endanger the actual 
safety of a town and of an area now so dear to the heart — 
of every Greek. Mutual arrogance, extreme claims and — 
extended chauvinism will be to the disadvantage of all — 
concerned. Reciprocal moderation, restraint and clear- _ 
sightedness must react to the benefit of Salonica and to — 
the advantage of Greece and Jugo-Slavia, each of whom _ 
may well be useful to the other at a time of need. a 
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THOMAS HARDY: SOME PERSONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS 


By S. M. Eris 


: Tue long-dreaded blow has fallen at last, and the sad — 
3 words “Hardy is dead” have been said with poignant 
* regret. Each time I saw him during the last years I could: = 
_ hot escape the painful thought, “ Perhaps this is the last __ 
= time.” Yet the years went < and he still remained as 
_ active in mind as of old, still composed poetry, still walked 
B disily in the fields eiienent to Max Gate and often in the _ es 
q heathy tracts of Egdon, till at last the happy hope grew 
_ that he would, now in the anchorage of a peaceful old age, 
reach to an extreme antiquity. But it was not to be. 
E ardy attained a great age—eighty-seven; but a century 
would have been unique, I fancy, in the records 0: 
- intensely imaginative novelists, for these have drawn too 
lavishly on their vitality. Walter Scott, when the 
‘came at sixty-one, was a physical wreck, as was Mere 
at eighty-one. Thackeray was only fifty-two and Di 
fifty-eight when, in both cases, a stroke obliterated for 
their powerful but over-used brains. But Hardy’s pa 
had none of these painful aspects. His was just the q 
end toa quiet life, a sinking to sleep—‘“ The day bei 
Jar spent, so low the sun.’ = 
_ The nature of these slight recollections of a great 
: ‘compels me to claim indulgence for a personal intru 
t times. It was my privilege, my great privilege, to k 
Kr. Hardy for fourteen years, and throughout that p 
ay first i impressions of him suffered no change. Aso 
rst occasion, so to the end, I was ever impressed — 
modesty concerning his genius and his immense a 
‘ment, his gentle courtesy and kindness, his lo 
nimals, his extreme simplicity. In conversation 
pools to realise | that here was the ee 
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ti in + homeo 
irst a oe as Hardy in 1913, when iG was 
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Southwold, in Suffolk. A near recighbotes there at tha 
time was Mrs. Arthur Henniker, the daughter of Monck 

‘Milnes (Lord Houghton), herself a writer, and a very — 
valued friend of Hardy, who addressed to her a long series _ 
of letters wherein, I understand, he gave free vent to the — 
whimsical humour which was one of his characteristics, a 
trait quite unknown to the world outside his intimate circle, 
the world which, quite wrongly, believed him to be a melan- — 
choly pessimist. In April, 1913, then, Hardy, accom- — 
panied by Miss Florence Dugdale (who became his wife 
ten months later), paid a visit of a week or so to Florence ~ 
“Henniker at Southwold House. My mother and I were — 
‘invited to meet them at luncheon. There were no other — 
: guests, as Mrs. Henniker most kindly desired that I, asa _ 
young writer with then but one book to his name, should — 


Mr. Hardy. I remember it was a very long lunch, Sa | 
from two until four o’clock, based on the generous pro- — 
fusion of a vanished Victorian menu. Which reminds me 


| ad was ill a friend sent him a case of fine champanaan 
and eS she asked : e: oe do you like this brand o o 


ious dates, one wing Le been the ancient Custas = 
of Southwold; and here, in the cellars, were two _ 
prison cells which had been used in the la 
nth century for the detention of smugglers a 
ending their removal to the gaols of Yarmo 


ieart, the years of England’s great conflict wi 
e Mee to the episodes of eee 23 had giv 


= eee expression in 7 he Dynasts a few years earlier, 


~ led him to speak much of the dramatic picturesqueness of 

life in our grandfathers’ era as seen from our retrospective 

_ angle of vision—for I doubt if either the incarcerated 

_ Suffolk smugglers or the soldiers of the Peninsular War 

_ had any conception that they were formative figures of 

_ romance: rather did they only curse at their ill-luck and 

- hardships. Our conversation naturally passed on to 
historical romance in the form of fiction, and I was 

_ delighted to find that he had a great admiration for that 

_ best of historical romancers, William Harrison Ainsworth, 

~ whose biography was the one and only book [had at that 
date written. Mr. Hardy said that Ainsworth was the most 
powerful literary influence of his boyhood, and Old Sz. 

Paul's his favourite romance, so much so that when he 

paid his first visit to London as a boy of nine, in 1849, he 

procured a map of the City, marked out all the streets, 

_ lanes, and purlieus described by Ainsworth, and then made 

a personal tour, first going to Wood Street, thence follow-_ 

_ ing the movements of Leonard Holt as depicted in the 

story. In later years Hardy liked Ainsworth’s Windsor 

; ‘Castle very much, and he said the unexplained ae 


_ of Windsor 2 astle, and here is his teply — 


—— 


Max Gate, 
Dorchester. _ 
4th May, ELS 


fe Dear Mr. Ellis: 


> poking over it I am carried back to the days of my boyhood. 
: The pasaes concerning Admiral Sir Thomas Bards s odes 


: Sos << ‘¢ Portsmou 
. ‘* Sept. 7th, 

. I can give you a Bed. I am at Meradith’s (sic) the OS 735 

Street, SOROS the Parade Coffee House. . .”’ 


2 (1) An allusion to my grand-uncle, Augustus Meredith, the o 
. van Ge by his son, aracs Meredith. aoe s fat i 


The ilatsace to Turpin in Far Sia the Madding - Crowd 

Chapter 50, pages 401-2, in the three-and-sixpenny and the pocket oe 
_ Sincerely yours, 

Thomas Hardy. 


Rather curiously, in view of his liking for the romance 
of Ainsworth and G. P. R. James, Hardy did not much 
care for those of Walter Scott and R. L. Stevenson. In 
fact, for the latter he had no inclination at all. He 
considered Stevenson overrated, and could no more 
finish a story of his than he could The Lgoist of 

George Meredith. Old Mortality was also a story he 
found it difficult to get through, and he thought 
‘Scott was at his best in the novels with English settings, 
suchas Kenilworth and Peveril of the Peak. It cannot be 
I hat pe disliked Scotch romances, for he had greatly 


rne Park, at the time he himsel was near by at Po 
hester Road in 1872 and 1874, Mr. Hardy said he wished 


noel his admiration in person. Hardy added ha 
ras in London in December, 1863, at the time 
ae S death. Later he lived at No. 16, Westbours 


se Weitten during the years hes was still a stude 
architecture under Sir Arthur Blomfield. 


of Mr. Hardy’ s later opinions concerning Te 
iters that IJ ee include his intense Boe i 


Mr. Garnett’ s Lady into Eis Ox, Shieh Hie: bisaeh 
tie of Miss Sheila ease Smith—des 
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considered clever, and her descriptions of peasant life 
imaginative, but not based on personal acquaintance with 
the subject. He laughed about one of her farmers 
_ dressed in a smock. He said such a thing hardly was to 
_ be seen even in his own youth : labourers, of course, wore 
_ smocks, but not their master-farmers. 

On one occasion I asked him what kind of wife he 
imagined Fancy Day, in Under the Greenwood Tree, 3 
would turn out in the future. He replied: “ I don’t quite 
know. We had better draw a veil over her; and yet I 
have known women of her type turn out all right, some of 
those early examples of independent schoolmistresses 
_ included.” JI also asked him about the old superstition of 
_ the Key and the Bible mentioned in Far from the Madding 
_ Crowd, and he said the girl’s garter was tied about the 
key, and both were placed hard against the text chosen; 
and if impress from the Bible type Was made upon the _ 
light garter it was presumed to be an omen that the suitor _ 
was the right man and that he should be accepted. 

In view of Hardy’s pronounced interest in the super-_ 
natural and in what, for want of a better term, I mu 
describe as “ ghosts,” it is surprising that the subject did 
‘not receive more attention in his novels: in his poe 
there is often a breath from the unseen land—‘I s 
much less of the quick than I saw of the dead.” In some 
of the short stories, in particular The Withered Arm, 
Hardy showed how powerfully he could interpret and 
convey the authentic thrill from the Unknown. It was 
our first meeting that he told me The Withered Arm was 
founded on fact, and he agreed with me that a story dealing 
__ with the supernatural should never be explained away in 
x. the unfortunate manner of Mrs. Radcliffe. _Mr. Hare 
added that Leslie Stephen wrote to him protesting t 
_ the mystery in this story should have been dispersed b 
‘normal solution, which the author regarded as a dul 
unimaginative example of gratuitous criticism. 
_ There is a passage in one of the Life’s Little Ir nies 
hat, for me, presents, as in a miniature, Hardy’s 
0 cupation with the supernatural, his introspection 
itation at “mothy curfew- tide : apa the hills ¢ a 
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the little churchyards of his loved Wessex. It is in tha . 
saddest of all stories, The Melancholy Hussar of the 
German Legion, an episode of about 1804, when England ~ 


feared invasion by Napoleon, and the coast of Dorset was — 
guarded by soldiers encamped on the Downs :— = 


Here stretch the downs, high and breezy and green, absolutely onchange : 
since those eventful days. A plough has never disturbed the turf, and the — 
sod that was uppermost then is uppermost now. Here stood the camp he 
By - are distinct traces of the banks thrown up for the horses of the cavalry, c 

and spots where the midden-heaps lay are still to be observed. At night, — 

-when I walk across the lonely place, it is impossible to avoid hearingsay ; 

‘amid the scourings of the wind over the grass-bents and thistles, the — 
old trumpet and bugle calls, the rattle of the halters; to help seeing rows 4 
= of spectral tents and the impedimenta of the soldiery. a 


; - The incident on which the story is based was related by 4 
an old woman to Hardy in 1855, when he was a boy of — 
_ fifteen. The scene, he told me, was Bincombe. I visited © 
the spot ex route to a later visit to Max Gate. Bincombe 
is a remote little hamlet, off the highway from Weymouth — 
to Dorchester, and approached by gated lanes, nestling 
under a great steep down, which rises almost perpendicu- _ 
larly above the few cottages and the tiny church, where 
in an unmarked grave by the churchyard wall lie the two 
oung hussars of King George’s German Legion, 
tthiius Tuia and Christoph Bless, who are im 
rtalised in The Melancholy Hussar. The same thei 
ce threatened invasion of the Dorset coast 


Our, 0 Mr. gedy told me Lon as a boy he hi 1 
ted in hearing from his father and aged people, s C 
: eae Selby,” stories of the war times when troc 


peeched its fullest expression in The Trane 
7. ~The “ Overcombe ” of this book; the author said, _ 
as partly Sutton Poyntz and partly Upway. L sac 
ory also is The Trumpet Major, and those rolling do 

Dorchester and Weymouth always bring to. 
eye the figure of the nates hero and Ove a 
es “marches into the night” :— 


opt 


andle held by his father shed its waving light 
| as with a farewell smile he turned on th 
aught; 7 in | another moment had 
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- ness, the ring of his smart Sep dying away upon the bridge as he joined 
his companions-in-arms, and went off to blow his trumpet till silenced for 
_ €ver upon one of the bloody battlefields of Spain. 


% 

. The pathos of the final, sudden antithesis in this picture 
: is worthy, I submit, to stand beside that famous passage 
_ of Thackeray’s in Vanity Fair :— 


No more firing was heard at Brussels—the pursuit rolled miles away. 
Darkness came down on the field and city: and Amelia was praying for 
George, who was lying on his face, dead, with a bullet through his heart. 


In one of the remarkable illustrations drawn by Hardy 
for his Wessex Poems—the one accompanying The 

_ Alarm (1803)—he shows the lonely figure of a soldier 

- standing on the high Ridgeway and gazing across the 

_ wide stretch of country to the sea and the ships off Port- 
_ land, the ship that may take him to death. Like his 
_ friend, Mr. A. E. Housman, Hardy was ever deeply _ 
moved by the poignancy of the soldier’s life, the strange 
fate that urges a young, vigorous man to early death and — 
_ decay. 


Yet saw he something in the lives 
Of those who’d ceased to live, 
That sphered them with a majesty 

Which living failed to give. 


In a later poem, concerning the South African Wa 
The Dead Drummer, Hardy writes of a Wessex boy kille 
= and buried on the veldt :— 

Yet portion of that unknown plain 
Will Hodge for ever be; 

His homely Northern breast and brain 
Grow up a Southern tree, 

And strange-eyed constellations reign 
His stars eternally. 


is the same or that in after years found expre - 10 
in The Soldier, by Rupert Brooke :— 


If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed. . 


I have strayed from my first meeting with Hardy ‘ 
aving my house he warmly invited me to visit hin 
. eae whenever I was in Dorset. The oppe ( 
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occurred during the same year, August, 1913, when I had 
the pleasure of seeing Mr. Hardy in his own delightful 


at 
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home, a privilege that was to recur on three subsequent ~ 
occasions. Many pens will describe the house, and I = 


shall only mention one detail which may be of interest to 
future pilgrims. The author’s study was originally in the 
front (over the drawing-room), the room he later used 
as his bedroom, and it was here he wrote 7 ess of the 
D’Urbervilles. His study some time afterwards was a 
room at the back of the house, facing north-east, with the 
prospect rather obscured by trees, and here he composed 
the tragedy of /ude the Obscure. From the garden at the 


back Mr. Hardy pointed out to me the wide prospect —~ 


stretching to his Egdon Heath and the dairy lands of 
Tess. In front, his view ranged over the spreading fields 
to the downs of The Trumpet Major—the fields* in which 
he delighted to walk, for they were off the highways and 
spared him from meeting staring strangers—an ordeal he 
abominated. Rather than meet a stranger, in his last years, 
he would turn back at the approach of one and retrace his 
steps. Hardy-always pointed out to me the beacon erected 
on distant Blackdown to the memory of Admiral Sir 
Thomas Hardy—Nelson’s Hardy—who figures in The 
Trumpet Major. It is a conspicuous monument entirely 
in keeping with the lonely, wide landscape. And here I 
would warmly support Mr. Sydney Cockerell’s plea that 
Hardy’s memorial in Dorset should be a somewhat similar 
column, lofty and plain, reared on the Mai-Don or Rain- 
barrow or other of his hilltops, for I can vouch for the 
_ appeal that solitary monument to his naval namesake had 
for the author of The Return of the Native, whose 
imagination ever scaled the heights. And what could be 


more fitting than a column on Rainbarrow, the pivot of that — 


wonderful book, that most wonderful interpretation of the 
Spirit of Place : — | 


A high hill cutting against the still light sky ...a barrow. This 
bossy projection of earth above its natural level occupied the loftiest ground 
of the loneliest height that the heath contained. . . . It formed the pole 
and axis of this heathery world. 

(1) The aspects of these fields can also be seen in the a 
tions for Wessex Poems, 
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When I first visited Max Gate, Hardy’s dog, a white 
terrier, the famous “ Wessex’ ithe subject of the poem 
~A Popular Personage at HHome—was a puppy sporting 
_round the tea-table in the garden. Twelve years later 
__I found him as lively as of yore, indeed an obstreperous 
_ hound, much addicted to growling and the tearing of rugs, 
=one who was guilty, it is related, of biting Mr. John Gals- 
worthy. Poor “ Wessex,” I fear, must now be dead, and 
lies, no doubt, in the shrubbery, where a row of little 
_ inscribed tombstones, partly covered with ivy, mark the 
__resting-places of the former pets of Max Gate, a dog and 
_ five cats—among the latter “Comfy,” “ Moss,” and white 
_“ Snowdove,” who inspired that beautiful tribute in 
> verse, Last Words to a Dumb Friend: 


Pet was never mourned as you, 

Purrer of the spotless hue, 

Plumy tail and wistful gaze 

- While you humoured our queer ways, 
= Or outshrilled your morning call 

Up the stairs and through the hall— 
Foot suspended in its fall— 

While expectant, you would stand 
Arched to meet the stroking hand; 
Till your_way you chose to wend 
Yonder, to your tragic end. 


- Housemate, I can think you still 
—— Bounding to the window-sill, 
Over which I vaguely see 
Your small mound beneath the tree, 
Showing in the autumn shade 
That you moulder where you played. 


Pac oe in athe ie ve sensitive aad solitary hither 
he agreed with Byron that their loss can cause 
and desolating a pain as ever the human heart w Nv 
He voiced his exquisite compassion for the suffering dumb 
eation in ateae: a eae the cattle driven bent ‘to 
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“all the wrongs endured by Earth’s poor patient kind 
ven a poor starving cat out in the snow has a ‘Place 
this noble man’s gentle benevolence: 

: The steps are a blanched slope 
Eps Up which, with feeble hope, 
A black cat comes, wide-eyed and thin; 
And we take him in. 


-___ It was the small, sad things of life that so often touchec 
____ his muse to song, the memories aroused by some insentient 
thing of a day of long-vanished joy. Thus it is in The 

Garden Seat, The Little Old Table, The Best Times, 
The Last Time, At the Piano, Old Excursions, Evia 
thing Comes, The Last Performance, The Strange 
House, At a Fashionable Dinner, In a London Flat, The 

- Selfsame Song. Many of these sad little lyrics look | 
back to his first wife and her sudden death on the very 
day of the production of The Trumpet Major pe the 
ereaester Players in November, 1912. 


Then do you remember 
That sad November 
When you left me never to see me more 
_ And looked quite other than theretofore, 
As if it could not be you? 


with her long, ee hair hanging down over tl 
ders, he said she was the prototype in “many es: 


. According to the accounts of ‘peo 
Mrs. Hardy in her later life _ 
a Paridable person, though, no doubt, a ty 
a Victorian parsonage, for she was the niec 
deacon, the Ven. E. H. Gifford, and sister-in- 


ae at the rectory oe the years ae 
o this Bes that 'T homes Baie, came in 1 18 


e ae i Grea Miss Cad, ae yea oe 
wn love sty is not oly reflected i in his 
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a novel’ bur in many of his poems, pre-eminently in the 
lovely Beeny Cliff (March, 1870-March, 1913) :— 


O! the opal and the sapphire of that wandering western sea, 
And the woman riding high above with bright hair flapping free. 
The woman whom I loved so, and who loyally loved me. 


The pale mews plained below us, and the waves seemed far away 
In a nether sky, engrossed in saying their ceaseless babbling say. 
As we laughed aloft light-heartedly on that clear sunned March day. 


What if still in chasmal beauty looms that wild weird western shore, 
The woman now is—elsewhere—whom the ambling pony bore, a 
And nor knows nor cares for Beeny, and will laugh there nevermore. 


And again in Oz a Discovered Curl of Hair :— 


When your soft welcomings were said, = 
This curl. was waving on your head, ; 
And when we walked where breakers dinned 

It sported in the sun and wind, 

And when I had won your words of grace 

It brushed and clung about my face. 

Then to abate the misery 

Of absentness, you gave it me. a 


Where are its fellows now? Ah, they 
For brightest brown have donned a gray, 
And gone into a caverned ark, 

Ever unopened, always dark! 


_ have changed the lady, it must always be remembered th: 
_ she was once in her far youth Hardy’s bright star of love, 


AGE one of the greatest artists of the erotic ene 
_Mr. Hardy was singularly fortunate in his second wif 


(1) A Pair of Blue Eyes was published in 1873, and it fetid an ear 

perceptive admirer in young Reginald Brooks (son of Shirley 

{ - editor of Punch), for in his manuscript diary, which I chance to | 
he notes on January 18th, 1874: ‘‘ Rained all day without a break 

1 dull. Read a novel, Pair of Blue Eyes, very good indeed : worth all 

’ 

e 


new novels I have read for a long while.’ 
_ Mr. Hardy told me A Pair of Blue Eyes was the youre of 
_ and also of Coventry Patmore. The manuscript was sold for ,; 


= 1926. 


Rees 
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now his widow. To her, a woman of infinite tact, the 
world owes a great debt, for it was she who shielded him 
from all worry and anxiety and importunate callers, tended 


him with gentle care, and so prolonged his life in the haven ~ 
of a peaceful and happy old age. Hardy himself realised ~ 


his great debt to her, and wrote :-— 


For one did care, 

And spiriting into my house, to, fro, 
Like wind on the stair, 

Cares still, heeds all’... 


There was no “pessimism” in the home life of Max 
Gate, any more than there is in Hardy’s literary work. 
He was, in his prose and poetry, often preoccupied with 
the fate of humanity as the sport and victim of ironical 
immortal powers; with the mischances of life and love; 
with the swift passing of beauty and happiness—the sad 
impermanence of all mortal things. He lamented that the 
flowers should fade and spring be so quickly gone. The 
moon wanes and the sun sinks to rest, and human life, un- 
like these forces of nature, is not reborn, but is bounded 
by the little green hillock in the churchyard and the 
eternal night—decay, blotted memories, extinction in ex- 
change for all the high hopes, the fine ambitions, the love, 
the “throbbings of noontide,” when the mountain tops 
were roseate at the outset of youth. What deep thinker 


but can be sad in contemplation of the facts of life: this — 


is not pessimism, only regretful resignation. 
As a man, Mr. Hardy—as I saw him—offered no 
“pessimism,” either in his conversation or his personal 


appearance. It always amazes me when I read the 


accounts of his “eyes full of pain” and his confessions of 
fits of dreary depression. The fact is, his was an extremely 
shy and sensitive nature, and the mask: he wore to the 
outer world was an artificial protection of his inner self. 


To bores and intrusive journalists seeking “copy” he — 


¢ 


presented the “pessimism” they inspired and desired to 
find; and these people, who could only see in the “tired 
eyes ” infinite sadness and depression, little knew that the 
same eyes could twinkle with fun as he told or heard some 


amusing story. I could relate several humorous observa- _ 


tions and anecdotes of his concerning still living or 
tecently deceased people, but I prefer to dwell on his 
kindly simplicity and his unconsciousness of his genius 
_ and importance. I will advance two instances, and must 
_ again ask pardon for what may seem an egotistical intru- 
_ sion. On presenting to Mr. Hardy one of my books 
~ which contained his portrait as frontispiece, he said: “I 
_ ought not to come first.” And when I replied: “You ~ 
_ could not be put in any other place,” he only smiled and 
_ shook his head in friendly reproof. : 

I look back to a very memorable visit to Max Gate on 
Michaelmas Day, 1922, a lovely autumnal day. On 
~_ leaving, Mr. and Mrs. Hardy walked with me by the field 
_ route to Dorchester station, not forgetting ‘“‘ Wessex,” who — 
_ provided vocal noise. The distance must be quite a mile, 
but Hardy, though then eighty-two years of age, walked 
along as quickly and actively as a boy, talking humorously — 
_ the while. On reaching a bridge over the railway line, I = 
_ said good-bye and proceeded to the station some distance _ = 
away. My train left quite a quarter of an hour later and 
- passed under the same bridge I have mentioned. By a _ 
fortunate inspiration I looked out of the carriage window, — 
and there was Mr. Hardy still waiting on the bridge and ~ 
waving a final adieu. It was an incident that touched me — 
greatly, and I am glad to say Mrs. Hardy wrote to me 
later : “My husband saw your final wave to him out of the — 
_ carriage window. I was amazed you could see him on 
_ the bridge as the train passed beneath.” =e 
The last time I went to Dorset, in 1925—it was winter- 


~ 
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sun burst through the clouds and took the colour of a dull — 
red ball lighting up the pools of water on the heath as— 
with fire. As the sun sank, the pools became the colour of 
~ blood and the distant hills took on a lovely tinge of purple. 
~ When I reached Woolbridge House—where poor Te 
arrived to spend her honeymoon—the sun had set, and th 
dire, haunted manor-house beside the “great Elizabeth 
bridge” looked drear indeed in the fading light, the la 
‘rays reflected in the flooded land around. Twilig 
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merged into night, and lights soon were twinkling from the 
homesteads scattered here and there on the great range of 


downs and on that black mass of Egdon Heath, which per- ~ 


chance is also the heath of storm and sorrow of Lear, 
traditionary King of Wessex. 

But my thoughts are with that greater King of 
Wessex whose torch of genius and romance has lit 
up for human time the aspects of his native country- 


side. His body does not lie, as he expected, be- © 
neath the shade of the great yew trees in Stinsford— 
_ “ Mellstock’—churchyard, but his memory is there and — 
to the verge of his Wessex “till the last crash of all things — 


low and high shall end the spheres.” 
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JOURNEY TO PARADISE 
By Dorotuy M. RicHarpson 


_ WHEN we are lords at last of earth and sea and the spell of 
the wild shall have retreated to the stars, the charm of 
- coasts will remain, the ancient charm of land and sea in 
: _ telationship. It is a thing inexorable even by villas, even 
in a world imagined as edged along the whole of its coast- 
lines by promenade, villa- fringed. And, indeed, wild 
_ coast, now so rapidly diminishing, was, for the majority, 
until the present century, until the coming of motors, even 
in England almost unknown. There was the ocean, across 
3 _ which brave people ventured for diversion or for business. 
_ And there was the seaside, certain known strands, fre- 
_quented in the proper season. The interspaces were 
legendary, matter for travellers’ tales. And a visit to even — 
‘the best known and most easily accessible resort was an 
enterprise fraught with so many perils that every book of 
_ household management offered a little homily on the sub- 
: ject of sea air—a substance only less redoubtable than 
night air—and a discourse on the dangers of bathing. To 
the end of my days, though I have shed more of this lore 
than I can recall, I shall know just how long one should 
_acclimatise before venturing into the water, how long to” 
main therein, the best restoratives to take on emergence, | c 
and the number of minutes that may safely be spent in | 
resting before the sharp walk that is essential to survival — 
' from the ordeal. 
2 From our earliest years my sisters and I were familiar 
with every detail of the ritual, discussed, no doubt, each — 
3 ‘summer in advance by our parents and nurses, and serving, _ 
_I fancy, with them no less than with ourselves only as ah ae 
enhancement of the coming adventure. It i is certain that hea 
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Bathing, which began on the first morning, I remember é 
an oe and tiresome interruption of oe ae Zs 
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of sea and sky and cliffs. It was. ectie because 
quaint Quaker invention, . the bathing-machine, ra 
across the sands at a tremendous pace, and it was happ 
ness, while being unrobed, to stand on the bench in he 
dark enclosure and watch through the tiny square 
window the outside brilliance racing by. Bathing w 
tiresome because the hands of the huge bathing-wom 
who stood about in the shallows and cut short private ente 
prise by dipping us one by one turn and turn about benea 
the advancing waves were large and red and very har 
___The interruption over we immediately followed our ow 
_ devices, though I remember that there were, if no restor 
_ tives, at least buns, incomparable brown sun-hot new buns 
= ‘to allay the worst pangs of a most ferocious hunger. 
_ To this day when in London I prepare for a swift rush — 
to the coast I know that I am going, not casually to the 
sea, but marvellously to the seaside; the seaside that 
one place and has no name. The place that was seaside 
to me in my childhood, being in South Devon, had a ri 
ind lovely name, a name that my father, with a touch of 
jocular patronage, used to speak in the West Count 
fashion, and my childish condemnation of his pose was. 


eb ings erect arhties the poutalies a my own : 
the fine, fine shingles of the Devon beache. 
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_ sound in the red caves and tunnels. For years I knew no 
_ other coast. Did not know that there were cliffless beaches 
__ of grey pebble, pallid in unbroken sunlight, and waves that 
retired soundlessly over sands of muddy grey. The first 
sight of such pebbles and such sands seemed heartbreak. 

And I have seen Devon triumph, seen her coast a life- 
time of other coasts. 

My seaside is no longer the seaside that I knew. But 
< _ the pier and promenade that have usurped the places of the 
- old stone jetty and the sea-wall have not changed the 
_ sound of the sea in the coves nor dimmed the beauty of 
_ the innumerable shells washed up there. A handful of 
_ shingle still yields cowries, the small tooled shapes that 
_ were nuggets in dross to my eager hands, minutely heavy, 
_ sea-wet and pinky brown in their fine ribbings along the 
spine, paling to where the lips curl inwards, ivory white. 

But it was not of these things that I thought when into — 
_ endless summer, into a garden whose boundaries were as 
_ yet unknown, there came the news of the great journey, _—_—- 
_ but rather of the dazzling spaces of sunlit salty air above __ 
the little town and of the way sound echoed through it fresh 
and free. Morning sounds, the blithe barking of a dog = 
upon the shore, the shrill high voice of the fishwife — 
announcing my incomparable seaside breakfast, and later 
the sounds of donkeys trotting and of people hurrying to 
_ the beach on silent rubbered feet to laughter and the clink- 
_ ing of little buckets. The air above the small town behinc 
~ the cliffs held always some echoes, and this for me was its 
_ deepest charm, haunting me while I conned over with my 
sisters the joys to come. Nothing could fully banish its 
~ enchantment, neither the childish squabblings that at home 
could fill the universe with darkness, nor the first misery of 
4 scorched legs nor even the recurrent tragedy of bedtime 
3 
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And though each day I was lost in the joy of the strong 1 
cliffs, the happy wash and ripple of the waves, the shape 
and colours of the lovely things to be seen and handle 

rock pools, my best bliss came down upon me away fro: 
the shore. All that made seaside was fused and dist 
within the dazzling air above the open space where 
ouse stood in the mainway oe the tovle® a wide ‘Tc 
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divided by narrow ribbons of green lawn that ran each side 
of a stone-rimmed torrent broken every few yards by a 
steeply gushing fall. I felt both pity and contempt for 
these tame sweet waters. Yet it was in passing over the 
little bridge that spanned their gentle rush to the sea, in 
hearing the plash and murmur of their cascades go up into 
the sky, that I tasted the deepest of my joy. 

Early on a summer morning we would start from the 
outskirts of our little Berkshire town. Unfamiliar shadow 
under the home gables and strange quiet in park and 
market-place, I remember no family, no incident of depar- 
ture, only the sense of known things passing away, and 
then, it seemed at once, the being roused from sleep in the 
midst of the fearful adventure of Paddington. I knew not 
then that Paddington was the aristocrat of the London 
termini with proud traditions and a leisurely staff. To me 
it was inferno; chaos with but one refuge, perhaps undis- 
coverable, the seaside train. The regulation Paddington 
train with its well-hung coaches panelled in ivory and 
brown, rolling smoothly westwards at the bidding of a 
decorously low-voiced bell-toned whistle, was, I thought, 
a vehicle kept in state for its glorious mission. Padding- 
ton has changed but little. The many buffets, the auto- 
matic machines and other modernities crowding the plat- 
forms accommodate themselves to its atmosphere. The 
staff, including the smallest newspaper boy, is still courtly. 
And the turn of the wheel that was bringing back 
mahogany and repp has restored to the Great Western 
rolling stock its Victorian garb of chocolate and cream to 
delight the eyes of survivors. 


Paddington and piled luggage, and my family suddenly } 


present. My mother, in sprigged muslin and dustcloak 


and small round hat tilted nosewards from piled hair, dis- — 


quietingly anxious and dependent. My sisters in sprigged 
cotton and reefers, their flushed faces framed by monstrous 
“zulu” hats, kept for the seaside and most miserable in 


the wearing, with a poke that hit the sky and was brought 


plastering down over the ears by means of a tight bridle 


of elastic cutting, when new, unmercifully across beneath 


the chin. A torment now banished for ever. It had its a 
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compensations. You could, for instance, at unobserved 
_ moments, by the simple device of working the elastic to 
_. the tip of your chin, become a mounted policeman—a 
_ painful process causing the coarse straw to scrape the 
tender parts of your hot ears, and dangerous unless you 
preserved a policemanlike immobility. Usually you did 
not, and the elastic slid and leapt, to come, with a cutting 
sting, tightly to rest under your nose. 
My father on these occasions was less tranquil than the 
terminus, though quite as stately. Circumstances were 
_ exacting. All of us, including my mother and the servants, 
__ reduced to eager and not always mute helplessness, were 
pendant upon his omniscience, excited, frightened, and, 
but for him, lost utterly. His to carry us through not only 
without help, but hampered by the humiliating necessity 
of parting with some of the finer shades of the composure 
inseparable from the bearing of the travelling English 
gentleman. This bearing was his by nature and by the 
grace of an almost religious cultivation. Butthetravelling 
English gentleman of his day clothed his composure in 
_ frieze and deerstalker, and though on these holiday flit-_ 
tings high summer seems always to have blazed, my father, _ 
whenever exposed to the vulgar gaze, bore these articles _ 
upon his tall and slender form. The long frieze, it is 
true, hung open, revealing the cool silky alpaca that lay 
beneath. But the weather and the occasion tyrannised. 
Useless to deny it—the English gentleman was flustered. 
Small wonder that my mother, goddess omnipotent, — 
became almost one of ourselves, shared our torment: © 
the certainty that the train would elude us. Small wonder, — 
indeed, that my father shepherded the forlorn group into a 
waiting-room and forbade the opening of its door until he 
should reappear. To this day the inside of a waiting-room 
recalls to me that fearful interval. Its terrifying length, 
_ the pictures of disaster that filled the small space so closely 
‘surrounded by large suggestive sounds. And its end wa: 
not the least of its fearfulness. The door would.open 
quickly, not upon a stranger or a porter, but upon ' 
_ dreaded form of my father, upon his voice, urgent. — 
was now or never. And the pilgrimage that ended in th 
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security of our reserved carriage was made always in the 
certainty that this time it was to be never, that we alone 
amongst the small throng of travellers were doomed by 
some miracle to miss our heaven. 

Once we were safely in the charm descended. Joy was 
secure. My mother, tearful with relief, would take up 
her two fold task of sympathy with our happiness and the 
protection of my father from disturbance. There was, 
however, an interval of licence lasting from the moment 
he stood up to free himself from his outer garments until 
he was ensconced, having for a while unbent to share our 
celebrations, sideways in his corner with his 7zmes. 

But the act of keeping comparatively still brought its 
own rewards. One could hear the faithful rumbling of 
the wheels, set now to hymn tunes sung quickly, and now, 
while the train sped rocking, and the telegraph wires, 
running together, refused to be counted, to a song of its 
own, the wordless, exultant beating, it seemed, of life 
itself. And the great events of the day came in the silence 
to life between memory and anticipation, blossomed in 
pictures upon the air vibrating to the song of the train. 
And suddenly there would be Basingstoke. Just a name, 
standing for a moment on its board on a platform and 
presently gone. Always for me it was the remotest point 
of our journey through unknown worlds, and always it 
filled me with a longing to escape the life I knew. I 
would look at the faces about me averted towards the 
platform, and wonder if they too knew where we were— 
on the borderland of what strange enchantment. .:.. After 
we had passed I suffered loss, as if something of me, 
alighting there, had been caught up into a state of being 
that knew no more of seaside and of home. 

Quite different was far-away Exeter, “ Xturr, Xturr,” 
the porters would say conversationally. In high, fresh air. 
The first breath of the air that stood above the little sea- 
side town. And these porters, because they breathed it, 
_ were different from other porters. Belonging to the world 
of seaside, they looked happy and serene, as if, though 
always there, they knew quite well where they were. But 


these happy porters stood in the distance at the end of © 
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the long day. The sound of the wheels would begin to 
tell of the long, long hours, and presently, unawares, I 
was wakening from deep sleep to see tha brown hamper 
open for lunch, to feel older by a long day past, and 
blissful, waking up after a party, to find another party 

just begun. 

By the time far Exeter was reached we children were 
knowingly weary. And Exeter, with its message of the 
sea’s nearness, was trial—the last trial of the day; a 
repetition in miniature of the agonies of Paddington. 
Like Paddington it was large, and, though comparatively — 
mild and gentle, still important and awe-inspiring. To 
_ my childish imagination it was purely in a spirit of respect 
_ for its manner and its size that the train waited so long 
there. It was at Exeter, too, that the sternest of my = 
grandmothers joined us. She was to the smaller of us 
little more than an apparition. Once at the seaside she — 
disappeared, doubtless preferring the quiet of independent 
lodgings to the turmoil of our enchanted house. I cannot 
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_ remember that she took any part in our life by the shore. 
s Only from time to time came the reminder that somewhe 2 
= in the bright scene Grannie was abiding. It was the onl 
= solemn thought that touched me during the length of o 


i 


stay. And the conviction—arising in my mind if for 
_ enough I stood staring at the cascading waters beyond ou 
~ door—that I was, in the opinion of everyone but thi 
laughing stream, a very naughty girl—was cheerful com 
pared to any reflection on Grannie’s sojourning. The firs 
intimation of her coming was the departure of my fathe 
into the unknown. Once more we were left to anxiou 
helplessness, to the certainty of disaster. Relief woul 
come at last with the sound of Grannie’s voice—the high 
staccato, wavering voice of deafness and old age, cr 
~ my childish nerves with the imagined horror of a sou 
world, chilling me with the fear that the train, ha 
stood so ae would move on while she was eee go 
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But when at last she was arranged within there was 
compensation for this large, dark presence with its terribly 
chanting voice. When the speechless greetings were over 
and my parents had communicated with her by means of 
repeated shoutings into the mouthpiece of the long tube 
hanging, a sinuous black garland, across the carriage, she 
would, before finally folding her hands to sit with eyes 
contemplative upon each of us in turn, extract and distri- 
bute—acid-drops. The real lemon-drops, that vanished 
with the application of modern chemistry to lollipops. 
They were strong. They contained the pure juice of the 
lemon and the cane, were satisfyingly sweet and acidly 
refreshing. They were also a noble size, square and thick 
and with deep bevelled edges. They lasted. But they 
were slippery. And if, their first charm exhausted, the 
return of weariness brought a sudden collapse, they slipped 
and lodged, four-square, half way down, and the end of 
the journey was sharp pangs, pangs lessening and ending 
at last in forgetfulness, till lifting arms were there, and 
the window and the sea where the train tunnels its way in 
and out of the red cliffs along its edge. A strange, for- 
bidding sea, ghostly in fading light, as in the morning 
things had been ghostly. An eternity, a child’s whole day 
with unfamiliar lateness added, had gone to the making 
of a journey that now takes a few hours. But the days 
to come were perhaps the richer for the joys and agonies 
of that tremendous preliminary. 
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WHAT OF THE-NIGHT? 
By Beatrice Montynreux 


Tue God made Man unchanging through the changes, 
The silent Watcher in a passing night— 

Is He so veiled beneath a faith divided? 
Or faith so blind it cannot see the Light? 


Can science understand a sacred Mystery 
That holds no record on a broken sod? 

And what achievement’s won in man’s poor seeking 
If he in groping loses touch with God? 


We ask a sign beyond all human knowledge, 
And hands of clay the Infinite would span— 
Where lies the Glory of the Incarnation 
If we forget the Godhead in the Man! 


The generations sleeping in the shadows, 
Leave they no story of a simple trust, 
No testimony of Faith’s Crown of Victory, 
God’s Holy Image printed in the dust ! 


Humanity can read the constellations, 

And mark the movements of the countless stars, 
But only sees as in a vision darkly 

The Things of God behind its prison-bars. 
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EBB AND FLOW 
A MontTHty COMMENTARY 
By STEPHEN GWYNN 


FuNERAL rites have furnished much discourse since the 
last instalment of these notes was written. The honour ~ 
paid to Thomas Hardy answered to all men’s judgment 
of what was due toa great man, not only for his own sake, 
but as a tribute to the generation which had in him its 
last illustrious survivor. | Yet somehow the whole pro- 
ceedings were touched with his own sinister irony. Dis- 
regard of his expressed wish might be justified by arguing — 
that his unaffected modesty would have equally prevented 
him from contemplating the possibility of interment at 
Westminster and from putting aside such a tribute if it~ 
were offered. Yet his own countryside, to which he — 
belonged by his life and by his long celebration of it, 
showed so strong a revolt against the physical separation 
of his remains from the corner of this earth which had been — 
the seedland of his genius, giving of its own qualities in — 
unison with him who raised the crop, that this strange — 
medizval compromise was effected, and the heart was — 
taken out of the body and buried at Dorchester. Beholders — 
might well imagine Hardy’s own grim meditations on all — 
this ceremonial. Not but what he would have surely been © 
touched; yet he might well have seen a final incongruity © 
when they burnt to ashes the members of one whose living — 
mind had so often dwelt on the normal process of creatives 
transformation from one mould into another of animated : 
dust. ~ Se 
Then came, with its poignant comment of contrast, the 
burial of Lord Haig, when all fell so surely into a noble 
harmony, of which he himself dictated the broad lines. For 
him it would have been affectation not to contemplate the — 
choice of interment in St. Paul’s or the Abbey, and nothing ; 
could have been more perfect than the manner of his — 
setting this aside by a few words to the minister of his own 
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church. Yet it would be wrong here to talk of modesty; 
what spoke was rather a more intimate pride. Haig of 
_Bemersyde would rather lie with the Haigs of Bemersyde 
than in any Pantheon. And after all, what Pantheon 
could compare, for a borderer, with Dryburgh, where Sir 
Walter is buried and Lockhart at his feet? Let it be 
remembered, too, that Scott is there, as his epitaph records, 
not claiming his place by any right divine such as would 
gladly have been accorded him, but asserting on his tomb- 
stone the tie of blood which to him was essential for 
admission. He brought his achievements there to his 
own; and, si gua fides dubiis, what exultation there must 
_ have been in his ghost when he saw the victorious soldier 
_ make the same election and the same offering ! 
_ There all conspires to beautify these pieties. That wide 
- lawn where the lovely ruins stand in sunlight is a space 
enclosed by the sweeping boughs of great sheltering trees, 
_and about it the Tweed puts a shining girdle; all is kept_ 
and seemly, yet seems a piece of nature without artifice; 
_and the detached block of buildings, with its vaulting and 
its columns, under which is Sir Walter’s tomb, has been — 
modelled by happy chance into the proportions of some  —_—- 
superb and colossal casket. By it, inthe open, is fenced 4 
the Haig burying place—or so I gather from what is _ 
written. ees 
___ For so-unobtrusive was this great soldier, so little bruit = 
was there of his fame, that when hosts of the border, __ 
teeped in border tradition, took me to see Dryburgh five _ é 
years after the War, I can recall no word that told me, 
here lie the forbears from whom Douglas Haig came. First 
and last, though, this quietness must have been in his _ 
character, for I was a freshman at Brasenose when he had 
only just left it, and in any college of some hundred and — ze 
_twenty men there are some whose names and repute pass 
at least to the next undergraduate generation; but he was _ 
‘not of these. Not until the War was halfway through did 
I learn somehow in France that the Commander-in-Chief _ 
had been almost my college contemporary. And after — 
the victory, when Brasenose honoured itself by entertain-_ 
g him, what stayed in my mind after hearing him speak iiss 
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there was the lack of any assertive quality, any perceptible 
magnetism. So far as one’s personal observation goes, he 
did not succeed in making his personality felt through the 
armies he commanded. Indeed, it is not easy to see how 
any man could, though two or three of the great Frenchmen ~ 
seem to have accomplished this. 

But we know now, since the publication of Sir Henry 
Wilson’s diaries, that Haig, against the judgment of the 
Frenchmen, and against Wilson’s own judgment, refused 
to play for safety by giving up a part of the line, and stood — 
for pushing the counter-offensive to the utmost after 
Germany’s supreme effort was spent. That, indeed, was 
leadership, and we owe to it the shortening of the war 
by a whole winter with its miseries and hazards, and ~ 
perhaps by a full summer as well. It seems clear that, as — 
the records are sifted and clarified, his part will show 
greater and finer than any one of us divined. E 

But already from his completed life one thing stands — 
out. He was the consummate type of the British officer — 
trained in the old Army; and no school in the world has ~ 
bred more lovable and admirable gentlemen and com- ~ 
trades. Reticence, the avoidance of whatever was flashy — 
or dramatic, was carried: in that school almost to a fault: ~ 
yet it could be magnificently effective, as it seems to have : 
been when in the worst moments of the early fighting 
before Ypres, Haig and his full staff rode quietly through © 
‘the battered regiments down the main road towards the — 
German attack. There was no question of addressing the 4 
troops, nor indeed was such a thing possible; but an officer ; 
trained in that tradition as a rule said little atany time. 

The essential of their training, however, was care of their _ 
_ men—and to make them feel that they were cared for. As 

the War developed, the regimental tradition with its long- 
established personal relations became impossible to main-~ 
tain, Officers and men were thrown together almost pell ; 
mell, the commander of a unit often neither knowing those 
he commanded nor known by them. | What remained 
when the War was over was the Army. All public opinion 
has rightly recognised as more characteristic even of Lord 
Haig than his part in the War the duty which he chose 
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after the War: and a more heartbreaking task no man 
_ ever buckled to. Here was this huge swarm of men, to 
whom promises had been lightly made which were as 
lightly forgotten ; they were in distress, difficulty, rage and 
bitterness; regimental associations were useless for’ so 
_ great a charge, and half of them had no real regimental — 
association. But they were the Army, or had been, and 
Haig had been its commander-in-chief. They had cause 
_ to know that he never forgot them. How much good he 
did, how much evil he prevented, how far he failed, 
perhaps can never be reckoned; but at least he tried and 
he died trying; and little wonder it is, after what he went 
through from 1914 to 1918, and from 1918 to 1928, that 
_ death should have come to him sudden and early. SS 
People talk glibly of Victorians. If the word means _ 
anything, Haig and the men of his type were Victorians; __ 
and those who knew British officers before the War and <= 
_ during the War were unlucky if they did not come across — = 
half a dozen at least of such men, not indeed of his ability, = 
- commanding regiments rather than armies, some of them _ 
already retired before the War, and “dug out”—to the — 
_ great profit of the new levies. These were men who had 
_ been formed on the type that is depicted in the novels of — 
last century, perhaps with most grace and charm by 
_ Thackeray, but essentially better in Scott than by any 
- Victorian of them; men modest in speech and bearing, no 
fire-eaters, not easy to make picturesque, just because o: 
_ their dislike for the theatrical, but men greatly capable of 
_ leadership and incapable of intrigue. The “Great Vic- 
_ torians,” if you like, had helped to form them, Ruskin : 
= and Tennyson as well as the novelists, or more than the 
- novelists; the public schools and universities had helpe 
but the British Army itself of pre-war days was the most 
“Victorian” institution of them all. The simple pi 
which seems to have marked Lord Haig was anything 
re in those of whom he was the best example. 
It is in accord with all tradition that the leadership « 
the British Armies, first held by an Irishman, should have 
passed to a Scot; these two countries have always hi 
than their share of such gery hyena it should 
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said that probably the picked pthices et the ee if th 
had to select the name which at the end stood highest — 
soldiership, would have chosen neither Haig nor French, 
nor Wilson, but an Englishman, Lord Plumer—but als 
how completely 1 in the British tradition is it that the great 
shaper of imaginary lives, clothed in a cloud of thoughts 
and fancies—whether you call him novelist, dramatist, o 
poet—should be as English as Shakespeare—the autho 
of all others with whom Thomas Hardy has most affinity. 
And how characteristic it is and how amazing, that this 
“nation of shopkeepers,” or, to speak more justly, o 
excellent business men, which so often borrowed it 
leaders in war or statesmanship, should have always draw: 
_ from its inmost tissue its own poets. Shakespeare 
Milton, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley—and I will not leave — 
out Tennyson—what i is there in any of these that is not — 
utterly and authentically English, and what is there bette 
in any other literature? Only one of these names 1 
Victorian, and Tennyson is not only that, but the m 
typical of all that we mean when we use that word, 
blessing or banning. But how ridiculous to apply it t 
Hardy! He worked, it is true, in the Victorian period; — 
e was the full contemporary of Meredith, he was busy — 
ith his novels when Trollope was working, or M 
Yonge, Trollope’s counterpart—I_ Say it not in disparay 
ment of the man, but in justice to a woman writer who. 
ot yet been seoiad ee see conformed une; 


co nial to that British military ‘ype of which Haig 
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seriously with the novel) those traditions dominated which 


were at their strictest in the mind of a well-bred devout 
regimental British officer; and somehow in the Victorian 
age it had become natural for literary men to conform to 
such standards. For the Victorian age, unlike others, 
expected its writers to be prophets and teachers; they all 
had their “message ’’—Thackeray, Dickens, Tennyson, 
Browning, Carlyle, Macaulay, Kingsley, Meredith, too, 
as much as any. Swinburne no doubt was an exception, 
and was disapproved as an exception, till he in the end 
became more conformable than any. But Hardy had no 
gospel to preach: he offered his thoughts—his gloomy 
thoughts—and his society. He is far more truly the con- 
temporary of the post-war young, who like so well to be 


_ reminded of what the Victorians liked to ignore, than he 


+ 


there was some controversy of late; he might have sei = 


and cruel, in Lear and Othello; yet somehow with him one cae 


is of his own more cheerful generation. 
Why bury him in the Abbey? Why not let his own 
home be enriched by one final association, as Tweedside 


is by Haig’s burial? Are there really people who would 


wish that Shakespeare should lie at Westminster and not ‘ 
at Stratford? 2 

And again, why is it that in thinking of Hardy one 
always comes back to the thought of Shakespeare? All 
the adorable gaiety of Shakespeare’s plays has no counter- 
part in this sombre modern; mirth there is, but you find 
it only frank in his choruses of rustics, and often there it 
has a bitter tang. Shakespeare can see the world black 


is conscious of tempests that will pass. Hardy seems 
always to invite you to watch flies that gambol agreeably, __ 


beautifully even, charming creatures of delight; but the 


_ if you watched a spider slowly enveloping and killing a 
fly. Nor does he offer you what never for an instant fails 

in Shakespeare, the tunable quality of words. Hardy 
was one of the few important writers whom one easily _ 


His: eee has often the Ee y pedantry of a pro> - : 


spider is always waiting; and in whole books of his it is as _ 


ee 


pictures employing a villainous adjective about ae 


that an expression was “ to be taken in a pejorative sense.” 
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moted village schoolmaster; and the rhythm of his 
sentences, even when it attains to beauty, recalls the heavy 
lumbering movement of shire horses ploughing. In 
verse, no writer of excellence ever wrote more uncouth 
lines; and yet in his verse above all, there are times and 
times when one says to oneself, “‘ Was there anything so 
great as this written since Shakespeare?” It is the 
strength in him, the sap, the vital force, the mass and 
momentum of his thought, that make us forget all that 
is deficient in him as a writer. And if he could not catch, 
as Shakespeare did, the very quality of a bird’s song, he 
could render, as no one else of his time, the thrill with 
which man’s heart answers to a bird’s singing. He is 
not prepared, as his contemporaries were, to tell us how 
to be good, or how to be happy; it can hardly be said that 
he tries to make us happy, or succeeds. But he gives us 
his company, and though it does not send us whistling 
on the road, that companionship, even in a menacing world, 
somehow fortifies and gives courage. 


The latest American proposal about naval expenditure 
is interesting. Mr. Kellogg declares that the United 
States are willing to lead the way in a general abolition of 
submarine warfare. This is, of course, perfectly natural. 
The submarine, as we all learnt not long ago, is the arm 
of the weaker naval power. Now the position is that 
naval supremacy, which rested up to 1918 with Great 
Britain, still rests with the English-speaking race; but 


America has decided that the preponderance of this 


control.shall be in American, not in British, keeping. If 


the entire fleets were equal, ship for ship and gun for 
gun, America would have the mastery because her neces- 


sary defences are less extended. If she wants more 


_ decisive superiority than this, she can have it because she — 


can pay for it. Great Britain has to accept this fact, just 
as the rest of the world must accept the English-speaking 
domination of the sea. What, then, is England’s interest? 


Certainly, it would seem, to abolish the submarine, — 
because then the necessary margin of superiority in 
surface craft could be greatly reduced. From the point 


cote hae rm 
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of view of safety, England, which can be starved out, has 
more to gain than America by the suppression of this arm. 
On the other hand, if England’s object is to challenge and 
limit American mastery, then she cannot discard the 
~weaker power’s weapon. But unless England is willing 
_to accept the doctrine that ultimate control shall lie with 
_ the longest willing purse, how is it to be expected that the 
_ other Powers in Europe. or out of Europe, should listen 
_ to a plan which presupposes that control of ocean transit 
_ shall be left secure to the English-speaking races, on terms 
less burdensome to the controllers than they must be while — 
the submarine exists? 
_ However splendid the traditions of British seamanship, 
they should not blind us to the fact that, among all the : 
forms of military power, a navy under modern conditions 
most strictly depends on continuous and costly renewal of —_ 
material ; and this proposal, if universally accepted, would — 
hugely reduce cost. But if England, which has most of — 
all Powers to gain by its adoption, disregards it from com- _ SS 
etitive pride, there is no possibility of making any serious © 
eginning of reductions. At first sight the offer looks so © 
aive, SO manifestly i in the interest of America’s ascend- — 
ancy, that one is disposed to laugh. Yet, if one comes to 
ink, it is sound in logic : it is the right place to begin, and | 
is surely worth thinking over. = 


Lord Iveagh’s collection of old masters, now being 
hown at Burlington House, will add greatly to the public 
e oyment of Ken Wood at Hampstead, where they are 
to be placed : the more so because the taste of their collec- 
was so much that of the average British citizen. Here 
are a few of the great Flemings and Hollanders, with a 
rofusion of all that is most popular and sugared in th 
rk of Reynolds, Gainsborough and Romney—and thre 
four of Boucher’s confections for dessert. It is to b 
hed that in their destination the Dutchmen may b 
t apart; they make the English work seem amateuris 
and a little trivial. Perhaps the Netherlands gain in thei 
t by having so little to tempt them into -prettiness 
ese serious, heavy people attain beauty by a concentra 
tion on the subtlened of tone, on 1 the pecrat of character 


Fea eet 
ye a sai Ae cate Lone 
ot y ee eA sae 
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and a reposeful dignity, which are best seen here in 
little Jan Vermeer study of a lady playing her 1 
Neither of the two Rembrandts nor the Franz Hals is 
satisfying as this masterpiece. Van Dyck’s “ Henrietta. 
Lorraine ”’ is almost too impressive a princess : that solemn 
presence is overpowering. Rubens is represented by the | 
portraits of himself and his wife—she carrying a tray of — 
fruit on her head, he a dead stag thrown over his shoulders — 
and a basket of partridges on his arm; but the game and 
the fruit are attributed to Snyders. The fruit I can 
believe to be by another hand; but was it really Snyders | 
who painted the deer’s pelt and those marvellous dead 
birds? Anyhow, skill could go no farther in the renderi 
of fur and feather—the rich tactile quality as well as the 
glowing browns, and that look of something ruffled and — 
: fading, yet still exquisitely vital, which is on the plumage 3 
in a sportsman’s bag. j 
As for the Englishmen, Crome’s “‘ Yarmouth Water | 
= F rolic”’ could hold its own beside Cuyp’s “ View on the 
Maas” '; and the two together would enrich any galler 
One is made to feel more than ever that Crome was 
strayed Netherlander—and indeed that fen country of 
is an extension of the other across the North Sea. Gai 
borough, who could rival the Dutch in making beat 
from the light on a plain face, is not here seen in th 
subtler 7dle : his best thing in the collection is perhaps _ 
portrait of George IV when Prince of Wales, wh: 
explains that young man’s facile charm; and his “ Goi 
; arket” is a lovely piece of decoration swimming in a 
Dae ht_which, however, suggests sunset rather than early 
om ning. But the father and mother of numberless Royal | 
3 demy pictures is to be seen in Reynolds’s com- 
tion of “Venus Chiding Cupid for Learning to. 
unts. It is so pretty, so engaging, so perf 
pted to catch a sentimental public with the charms 
ate box that one feels a brute for saying that 
the primrose path down which English art n 
to innumerable Lords of Burleigh in literat ire an 
p Bubbles in art. But the public at Ken Wood 1 
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against it, and Romney’s “ Lady Hamilton Spinning,” and 
many other much applauded products of the R.A. On the 
other hand the real charm and distinction of eighteenth- 
century England are given in the comparatively early Rey- 
nolds portrait of Lady Mary Leslie. The style of the 
painting shows the century, of course; but the costume and 
the arrangement of the girl with her arms about a pet lamb 
give it a suggestion of some fancy fair; and if only her hair 
was shingled, how exactly that damsel would have the cool 
freshness of some well-bred English maiden of to-day. 
The picture is exquisitely virginal, and the lambs and little 
bunches of flowers carry no hint of sentimentality : they all 
fit in with the rather shy seriousness of Lady Mary Leslie, 
aged eleven and dressed for a party, confronting beholders. 


DUSK 
By |..F.-S, Ross 
I 


THE great gold galleon of the sun, 
That-sailed in burnished splendour all day long 
Across a lonely sky, 

Whence every little ship of heaven had fled 
To hide in far-off harbours from the course 
Of ruthless, despot pride, 

Has now, beyond its edge and yet beyond, 
Passed on, until his topmost pennons flaunt 
No more their ruddy challenge. 

He has sailed 

With all his pomp below the western verge 
And left the trackless sea, 

The wide celestial sea, 

Empty, 

Save for the wan green wake 

That fades, reluctant, from its surface dark. 
The little ships 

Flash up their twinkling lights alert and trim, 
Weigh anchor, and set forth 

To sail all night the placid sky, - 

Until at dawn 

The sun shall chase them hence. 


I] 


Here on earth 

The street lamps glow like primrose stars 

Set in the soft blue haze. 

The unquiet wind, that paused to watch the sun 
Blazon his last defiance i in the west, 

Now stirs again, and, gliding through the trees, 
Rustles their topmost twigs. 

They, like nervous fingers, 

Clasp and unclasp, 

Pleading with it, beseeching it to rest. 


e 
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But the wind moans and sighs, 

Putting aside the pleading fingers, 
And passes onward, 

Seeking it knows not what, 

Sighing it knows not why. 

The tall trees whisper, perplexed 

At the fitful unrest of the wind, 

And my heart is caught by the wind, 
Caught by the swell of the wind, 
Entranced by the glamour of dusk, 
And perplexed at the message it brings; 
Borne up on the wings of the wind, 
And carried it knows not where, 
Seeking it knows not what, 

Sighing it knows not why; 

Enthralled by the tender beauty of dusk 
And the delicate glory of lamps 
Star-set in the soft blue haze. 

While the trees that whisper and plead, 
And the winds that wander and sigh, 
And the twinkling lights of the ships 
On the far-off, heavenly sea, 

And even the chimneys black 
Silhouetted against the west— 


_ Fantastic piles that dream 


Against the pale green west, 

Like the magic towers that rose at eve 
In the valley of St. John— 

And the distant note of a voice 
Singing I know not what, 

I know not where nor why, 

And a distant, lonely step 
That echoes, re-echoes, and echoes again a ee 
Round the corner, beyond the space 
Where the last lamp shines alone; 
One and all, 


In this spell-bound hour they bring 
A message keener than words, 


A message swifter than thought, 
A poignance of beauty that pierces the heart 
And gives wings to the soul. — 
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Ill 


O dusk, O whispering trees, 
I hear your voices 

Plead, when the wandering breeze 
Sorrows, rejoices. 


Street-stars that softly smile 
In the blue gloaming, 

What do you ponder while 
Night winds are roaming? 


Chimneys and stars on high 
What is the message? 
When the wind wanders by 

Tell me its presage. 


Oft magic notes [ hear, 
See mystic glory, 

Far off, yet ever near 
Man and his story. 


Do they not mingle there— 
Earth and its sadness— 

Caught up and blent with rare 
Transcendent gladness? 


IV 


Fades the last faint afterglow 

Where the ship of day has passed. 

Fade the chimneys, lost in blackness. 
Tree-tops vanish, as the night 

Comes flooding to high tide. 

The rich blue haze of dusk 

Dissolves. 

The lamp-light hardens in the colourless air, 
Whilst, high above, the cold stars glitter. « 
Night is here. 

Night has conquered. 

Night has vanquished the dusk, . 


And broken the spell of its magic. 


= CURRENT LITERATURE 
FAMILY CHRONICLES 


By S. M. ELtis 

Taz most diverting and illuminating side-lights upon social history, the 
‘modes and manners of the past, shine from old family letters, faded 
and yellow though they be in aspect. It is a form of record that has 
no continuance in the present time when the art of letter writing is 
extinct and family ties are only held together by the most precarious of 
‘links, and such communication as is necessary takes place by telephone, 
‘telegram, or postcard. To write a good and interesting letter predicates 
quiet and leisure at the outset: to-day all is restless, rush, and noise. 
The amazing changes of habit which have taken place in Society during 
less than a century must presumably be attributed in the main to 
mechanical progress in the form of railway and motor; and yet this = 
cause hardly seems adequate to explain such an entire revolution in — 
temperament and taste as that which has engulfed the old standards of —_ 
behaviour and recreation once appertaining to the English aristocracy. 
_ These cogitations arise after perusal of some very entertaining volumes 
f family correspondence covering the later part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the first half of the nineteenth. These records? relate to 
the Stuart Wortleys, that is to say, certain members of the family who 
were descendants of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Bute, the Prime 
‘Minister, or of that Earl of Bristol and Bishop of Derry whose 
daughters became Countess of Erne, Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire 

(the immediate successor of the famous Georgiana), and Countess of 
‘Liverpool (wife of another Premier). Here will be found curious 
‘evidence of the contrasts I have suggested. A century and a quarter = 
‘ago the ladies in the great country houses led quiet lives. Thus eS 


J am sorry to say that from nine o’clock, which was the breakfast hour, we are 
w come to ten... . Having breakfasted we come into the library and I begin 
writing. . - When the courier is finished we all work and Zac teads to ans 


nished. At Btieut five or a little after we go ont in the open carriages 
‘come in to s and bread and butter between seven and eight. Between thi 


Z, or take up a book TT read to ourselves, and very often nothing do “et 
k. By eleven we generally feel all inclined to go to our beds—in short it is a 


hat suits me ‘in $e cece and seems to agree most. perfectly with | us call 


The First Sia Wharncliffe and Her Family (1779-1856), Si here gra 
, Caroline Grosvenor and the late Charles Beilby, Lord Stuart of Wortl 


Eye" volumes, with illustrations. _ (Heinemann, 36s. net.) 
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Again, two years later, in 1801, at Wortley Hall :— 


We have got to really good hours, this morning we were up at a little after 
seven. Ever since we came here we have breakfasted at nine, dined at four, and | | 
go to bed at half-past ten. . . . I have begun my visits to the poor, and have | 
already given away blankets, sheets, and several things for clothing. There are” 
not a great number, but what I have seen are worthy, deserving creatures who 
do all they can to support themselves. 


But if the ladies drove into the great town of Sheffield there was @ 
marked change of scene, for at this date the working classes in industry 
were in a degraded condition, uncouth in manners, and suffering from 
a low standard of both morals and physique :— 

We were in Sheffield to-day ourselves, and in my life I never was in so stinking, 
dirty, and savage a place. We did not meet a single carriage of any sort or 
kind in that great town, so that we were an object of no small admiration and 
wonder to the inhabitants, and collected a perfect mob round us at every shop 
we shop’d at, of creatures principally children, without the least degree of colour 
in their cheeks, all ragged and looking all like blacksmiths. Altogether I never 
witnessed a scene of more idleness and filth in my life. 


Great ladies were not themselves over-fond of baths at this period :— 


The first experiment of putting sweet little John into a tub of water. Nurse 
dip’d him and I received him in flannel. He bore it much better than I expected, 
that is he set up a shrill cry the instant he was out, as he does when he hurts_ 
himself. But it lasted only a minute, and he was as warm as a little toast after 
it. I feel quite relieved at its being over, for I was as nervous about it as if 1 
had been going in myself. 

However, a year later the writer was becoming somewhat braver and 

more frequent in ablution. 1802 :— 

I have not begun to bathe yet because I. have now no cap, but they have 
promised to send me one from Sheffield. How can you fancy that it could be 
more convenient to have the tub in that little room, where every drop of water 
must be carried in pails, rather than in the wash house, where by turning a~ 
cock I have both hot and cold, and how. can it be either uncomfortable or in-— 
convenient to me and the laundry people since they wash but two days in the 
week, and that nothing can be more easy than for me to bathe the other days? 
I shall do better, better too, than have a short dress, for I shall have none at 
all, as I never intend to have anybody with me at the time. 


This valiant tubbing in the wash-house five times a week and minus a | 
bathing garment seems the first step towards the love of soap and the 
bath now so marked a characteristic of the upper classes in England, 
but not apparently as yet of the artisan and lower classes, for strange 
stories are told of the baths now fitted in the wash-houses or sculleries 
of council houses being used for purposes of storage of coal and vege- 
tables rather than the purification of the body by water. In the play 
of Milestones, in the first act, laid in 1860, it was suggested that bath- 
rooms fitted with a hot-water supply from the kitchen were then quite 
the latest novelty ; but I think such a bath-room was by that date more 
general than the authors would have us believe. Much more remote 
than their house in Kensington Gore was an outbreak of suburban build- 
ing during the ’sixties, and most of those stucco-fronted and basemented 
houses had their bath-room, with fitted bath set in a wooden frame, 


served by an Ghausiactary and lukewarm supply =: water from a 
distant kitchen boiler. _ 
To return to the Wortley letters, a nearer point of contact with the 
_ manners of to-day can be detected in some disrespect to elders ‘and con- 
_ siderable laxity of expression both in converse and correspondence. 
' Thus Louisa Stuart Wortley (subsequently Duchess of Northumber- 
_ land), as a girl of eighteen, writes in 1797 to her future sister-in-law, 
Phen aged seventeen :— 


~ Last night I drew a very striking likeness of the angelic Charlotte, so like 
that Mama and Mary knew it immediately, ’tis a whole length portrait, and she 
_ is represented as she used to bless our sight at Tunbridge with her long stick = 
and parasol, bonnet, etc. . . . Pray try to draw Camilla, and then I think we 
_ shall make a very fine Solieetior of portraits between us, and be able to boast — 
_ of having the likeness of three of the greatest beauties England ever saw. I 
_ think you and Miss Hervey will be great treats riding about the Common on — 
= your Palfréys; I begin to think that Assmanship will be the rage among the — 
= English fair, but do not trust too much to your steeds, as I heard of a lady here, 
Ss whose ass started, took fright and threw her; she was eight months gone with ae 
_ child, but as you are not in that situation, = least I hope not, I trust no fatal | ee 
= Eeeeass will ensue. 
= 


Mrs. Grosvenor, the editor of this book, does not annotate this pa 
ticular letter very fully, so I venture to suggest that the reference to 
“ the angelic Charlotte’ concerns Queen Charlotte, and that 
- ‘*Camilla ’’ is intended for Fanny Burney, whose story entitled 
Camilla had been published the previous year, 1796. Mrs. _ Grosvenor 
on the whole very fair and accurate in her annotation, but she has 
perpetrated one grave error which I trust she will remedy if oppartuntt y 
The matter concerns an allusion to Queen Caroline, wife o 
George the Fourth, and the youth, William Austin, she adopted 
1e editor adds the gratuitous footnote ‘‘ Supposed to be the Q 
Or. Se Yet a little research would have revenit: the — 


siorical personages. ‘Thus we see SWellacton on a visit to the Duke 
Rutland at Belvoir in 1833 :— 


cannot tell you how odd it seems to me to be in a country house w 
] = of Wellington like any other visitor. You would have been: pleased 


mensely long country Sacer . . . You would have Koss sapiibaten with _ m = 
— been. here, and seen him ee the pone of his a ‘ 


his. readiness, to & amused. ae as : = 


ing Wilken the Fourth and as Adelaide. en jamie 
y. st le at the Pavilion, Brighton 6-8 SS 


1g was rather the party cued: 7 table, E Y 
n, = es ernor Fad oe and the Duchess of 
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employed working little things for a Bazaar for the relief of Foreigners in 
distress. . . .The King was in very good spirits and good fun, but one was 
afraid of encouraging him, as he was rather inclined to be improper in his jokes. 
In short we all got on amazingly well, and the Queen was quite at her ease with 


us; and looking up once said, ‘‘ What a domestic party we are.” .. . As you 
like to hear of the little attentions of our Sovereigns to each other . . . when the 
King came in after dinner alone . . . there was no chair, and before anybody 


could rush and get him one, the Queen had thrown down her work, skimm’d 
past ‘Lady Beverley, and brought him one, and quietly resumed her seat. He 
said, ‘‘ My good friend, pray don’t trouble yourself,’’ and then addressing us said 
something about her being the best and most galant of wives! tidy!’’ I long’d 
to say there were few like her in his Dominions. 


A curious story in this book concerns Napoleon at the time he was 
meditating the invasion of England. He sent for the Countess of 
Albany, here erroneously described as the illegitimate daughter of 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart, by Clementina Walkinshaw (the 
Countess of Albany, 1753-1824, was, of course, the widow of Prince 
Charles, Edward) with the idea that if there was a surviving child 
he, Napoleon, could present it as the heir of the Stuarts to the people 
of Scotland, thereby securing their aid in his subjection of England. 
When the Countess of Albany arrived at the palace, Napoleon received 
her in a large empty room. Without further preliminary remark, he 
said; ‘‘N’avez vous jamais eu d’enfant?’’ ‘‘ Non, Sire,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘ jamais.’’ ‘‘ C’est dommage, Madame,’’ he replied, and 
without another word he turned on his heel and went out. 

I have commented on the amazing changes which have occurred in 
social manners and life during the course of a century. The old order 
of things may be said to have died with the death of William the Fourth 
in 1837. Yet it is but a brief atom of time since then, and a period 
entirely within the memory of still living if aged people. I knew an 
old man, who was alive (and mentally active) until two years ago; as 
a boy he heard the booming of the great bell of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
which announced to the awe-struck citizens of London that King William 


was dead. How little those who heard that muffled tocsin of death 7 


in 1837 realised that it also rang in for them .an era of incredible 
transition. 


*.* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any 
manuscripts ; nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps or 
a stamped envelope be sent to cover the cost of postage. 
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ASQUITH AND PARLIAMENT 
By Sir Joun Marriott, M.P. 


Tue funeral orations have been pronounced—in Parlia- 
ment, in the Press, on the platform. Nor were they lack- 
ing in adequate appreciation of a great figure in the 
political life of our own times. They mostly dwelt upon 
the qualities of intellect and character, of heart and brain, 
which everyone acknowledged that Asquith in full measure — = 
possessed. Old colleagues in Parliament spoke of his 
chivalry and magnanimity, of the way in which if blame © 
were ascribed he would personally assume it; if praise — 
were forthcoming he would let others have it. N o-one who: = 
watched him, as I did, in the closing years of his political == 
career can question the justice of these tributes. Inthelast 
ars of his life he had to face, as the Prime Minister 
eelingly said, “bitter and cruel disappointments,” and he _ 
faced them, by general consent, “ without bitterness, with- _ 
out blame, without self-pity, and with no attempt at self- 
SS He faced them with a dignity perfect and _ 
restrained. ” That is undeniably true. Lord Gain- — 
rd, who, as Chief Whip during the first two years of his 
miership, spoke with very intimate knowledge, bore — 
tness to his rare magnanimity, his unruffled temper, — 
to the devotion with which his colleagues regarded _ 
The Archbishop of Canterbury testified with deep 
ing to the “time, care, and what I can only calles 
aborate study” which Asquith devoted to the qualifica~— 
ns of those whom he desired to nominate for 
esiastical preferment. No man, in the Archbishop’s Pee 
xperience of more than forty years, gave it, since Mr. : 
dstone, in such full measure. This is high testimon 
om an unimpeachable witness. Lord Haldane referred 
with full knowledge to “the extraordinary intellectua 
ality and the magnitude of personality which he always 
Uae N.S. R — 
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embodied.” The friendship of the two men dated fr 
1882, when they were both young barristers. But Asquitl 
his friend told us, was never attracted by the Bar; 
never looked forward tosuccess at the Bar”; his mind from 
the first turned to public life because, though entirely void 
of vanity, “he felt within himself a certain capacity, a1 
quite modestly and simply, he sought to give effect to t 
capacity.” Lord Haldane also mentioned the interest 
detail that he and Lord Grey were with Asquith on | 
night of Sunday, August 2nd, 1914, but that in fact he dic 
not wish to consult anybody : “ Without hesitation his mind 
was made up. . . . He simply decided that a situation h 
arisen in which, much as we hated war, war was inevita 

_ if we were to be saved from war in a further form wh 
might entail disaster to this nation.” 
Piaterésting and intimate, however, as were these tribute e 
much the most intimate and the most moving came (as V 
indeed to be expected) from the lips of Lord Grey. 
and Asquith entered Parliament for the first time together 


ae 


= together in the political co-operation which became t : 
of the most intimate and unbroken friendship.”. 
eo! recalled the fact, that from the day on which Asquit 


to him asa leader. “ Of him alone (he added) of a 
é ~ contemporaries I think it may be said that he never 
a single Parliamentary speech except as a leader. 
yk that position at once, and maintained it as w 
yw, ever afterwards.” 
ithin six years from his entry into the House Asq 
out a day’s apprenticeship in minor office, was i 
_ Cabinet as Secretary of State. And an admirable I 
: ‘etary he made. Questions which flurried other 
_as the right of public meeting in Trafalgar Squ 
uith dealt with coolly and effectively. But it 
rally upon the closing years of Asquith’s Parl 
ary career that Lord Grey specially dwelt, and 
ar he defended him (and incidentally himself 
e charge of dilatoriness in the week Preceding t 
ores of the Great War. | 
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Lord Grey’s apologia in the House of Lords was 
indeed in close accord with the main argument of his 
Twenty-Five Years, but as it is much more tersely 
Bemimarised it is worth quoting. “It is well known,” he 
said, “that in the early days of the last week in July the 
Government was so deeply divided that the division was 
apparently irreconcilable. The House of Commons was 
divided. The country was divided. It is my opinion 
that if there had been a precipitate attempt to force a 
decision it would not have held those divisions of opinion, 
it would have brought them out and made them irrepar- 
able, and if (Asquith) . . . had precipitated a decision I 
believe the consequences would have been that at the 
‘moment of crisis we should have confronted the world 
with a divided Government, a divided Parliament and a 
divided country.” 
_ This statement precisely confirmed the account given 
by Asquith himself in The Genesis of the War.— 
Asquith reaffrmed—what all the world knows—that his  — 
Cabinet was “till the last moment absolutely, and I might me 
almost say passionately, united in its desire for the pre- 
‘servation of peace ; but he also says: “ The evidence of 
‘national unity in accepting the arbitrament of war [on 
August 3rd], the mere thought of which onlyaweekbefore 
would have been scouted by millions of our fellow- _ 
‘countrymen as a wild imagination, was unmistakable... . 
For this unification and consolidation of opinion in every 
part of the United Kingdom the German Government — 
. . . had only themselves to thank” (pp. 218, 215-16). . 
On another matter of even more profound importance 
ibs. account precisely tallies with that given by Lord 
rey. The opinion was, and is, widely entertained thapee 
in the last days of July, 1914, there remained only one gi 
possible chance of averting a general European war, viz., a 
perfectly unambiguous declaration on the part of eta a 
that if Germany involved herself in a conflict with France, 
reat Britain, though not bound by any specific obligation, — 
rould stand beside France. Whether even that declaration — 
could have averted war may be doubtful: it is certain that | 
nothing else could. This chance was not seized by ete a 
be. R2 Se 
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Asquith’s Cabinet. Asquith himself eoidenty recogni 
that this was the weak point in his apologetic armour 
was at pains to minimise the possibility of success. 
quoted Bethmann-Hollweg in support of his conte: 
tion—though not convincingly—and declared that Ger- 
many was under no illusion on the subject. But 
how could Germany be sure of something of wh 
on the showing both of Lord Grey and Asquith h 
self, the British Cabinet itself was not sure? 
is useless,” wrote Asquith, “to speculate upon whi 
might have happened had Germany avoided the fat 
- blunder of the Belgian violation, but i¢ is certain t/ 
the British nation could not then have gone into the W. 
with a united front” (op. cit., p. 208). The italics 
mine. Asquith also recalled the language used by Lo 
Grey to the German Ambassador as late as August 1s 
Our hands are still free ” ; while to the British Ambass 
dor in Paris Grey wrote: “ Up to the present moment 
did not feel, and public opinion did not feel, that 
‘reaties or obligations of this country were javehed eee 
_ For going into this matter in some little detail I ma 
no apology, since I am convinced that it is this point 
which historical critics will in the future seize as vita 
the estimate of Asquith’s place in the history of Bri 
tatesmanship. . 
For the formation of such an estimate obviously 
ne > has ; not yet arrived, pe ies I find my: € 


for the el oration, too soon “fot ; 
1 estimate. All that I can Ages is an inte 
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892 to 1895, but when his party went into opposition he 
nclined towards the section of it known as the Liberal 
[mperialists, and declined to follow Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman in condemnation of the policy of Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Lord Milner in South Africa. 

Reunited by Chamberlain’s tariff reform campaign, the 
Liberals returned to power in December, 1905, and from 
‘then until 1908 Asquith served under Campbell. Banner- 
‘man as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Succeeding’ to the 
‘Premiership i in 1908, he held that office continuously for 
nearly nine years, until thé crisis, in the middle of the 
War, which deposed him in favour of Mr. Lloyd George — 
in December, 1916. Disowned by his old constituency _ 
f East Fife at the “Coupon” election of 1918, he re- 
jained out of Parliament until 1920, when he was returned 
t a by-election for Paisley. That seat he retained until — 
1924, when he was defeated by a Socialist candidate, and 
in 1925 he went to the House of Lords as Earl of Oxia = 
and Asquith. = 
_ During the whole of the forty years which he spent in _ 
Parliament he spoke as one having authority, and, except — 

during the first six years, he spoke always from the front 
bench. How much that meant to him was apparent during 
the short Parliament of 1923-24, when the Socialists were 
in office and the Conservatives formed the official oppo- 
tion. Asquith sat, indeed, on a front bench, but it was 
bench below the gangway, and after a few ineffectual 
Benes to speak from that unaccustomed position Asquith 
sed to cross the floor and speak at the familiar 
Be x from which he seemed to derive moral as well 
as physical support. This incident, trifling in itself, : 
as a not unimportant bearing upon the conduct of 
usiness in the British Parliament. In most legisl: 
“ semtcs all the plemBexs are fe — 
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was apparent to anyone who watched fae during 2 
But I anticipate events. 

To Asquith’s successful administration at the Hoe 
Office I have already alluded, and I pass, therefore, to 
the later and more important stages of his ral : 
career. 
In December, 1905, Asquith became Chancellor of the 

Exchequer in the Ministry formed, on the resignation of 

Mr. Balfour, by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. During 

the Boer War there had been profound differences of f 

__ opinion between the two men. In a speech delivered on. 

~ June 20th, 1901, Asquith had repudiated with warmth the Z| 

attempt of Campbell-Bannerman, Paes and Morley ; 
to brand, “definitely and authoritatively,” a “ schismatics. 
_and heretics’ those Liberals who (like fer himself) : 
had refused to condemn the origins and conduct of the ~ 

Boer War. Though adhering to his prediction that the 
~War “would bring to the people of Great Britain neither 
moral advantage nor military glory,’ Asquith neverthe- 
ess held “that the blood that has been spilt and. 
treasure ré-that has been spent have been expended not 1 
a criminal adventure, not for the purpose of replacing 
_ ascendancy of one party by the ascendancy of another, 
_ that, after the confusion and chaos of this campaign, which 
_we did not seek, is over, there may arise out of it . 
fabric of a free, federated, self- -governing South Afri 
Dominion.” Save for the fact that union was ultimate 
ferred to federation, that hope has been pa 


ete years later to be his closest dollensies 
‘as, as we have seen, the assault upon Free Tr 
reunited the Liberal Party and brought Asquith | 
ad of it. From 1903, when Joseph Chamb 
ed the Tariff Reform campaign, Asquith was in 
nt of the fight and, in a series of brilliant spe 
ee and on the ae ay test 
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on the return of his party to power, Asquith, though devoid 

of either business or financial experience, should have 
become Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

= As an economist Asquith always seemed to be deeply 
nbued with the teaching of J. S. Mill, in whose doctrinaire 
School he, like others of his generation, was brought up. 

Mr. Balfour once spoke in a felicitous phrase of the “ thin 
lucidity of Mill.’ Asquith’s economic reasoning had 
something of the same quality. Its lucidity was unques- 
_tionable; but it lacked “body.” The outstanding feature 

of his Budget of 1907 was his treatment of the income tax, 
which was wholly Millian in spirit. That Asquith himself 
_tegarded this as his main contribution to financial reform 

vis proved by the fact that only this portion of his Budget 

_ Speecn is reprinted in his Speeches (pp. 81-87). The pro- 
posal to differentiate between “ earned” and “unearned” . 
incomes conformed precisely to one of the most important = 
principles emphasised by Mill, and the argument in 
support of it was based upon his teaching. Se 
Is it financially sound? Superficially it has every 
appearance of equity, and on that ground has approved __ 
itself to all Asquith’s successors at the Treasury, But _ 
when Asquith introduced the principle of differentiation — 
he was able to gild the pill for investors by leaving the 
normal rate of income tax at 1s., and lowering the rate 
on incomes below £2,000 to 9d. Even at the time, and _ 
der the happier fiscal circumstances of that day, I 
gravely questioned the wisdom of the new departure; its 
has become increasingly questionable since those days. — 
Everyone, of course, would desire to lighten the burden 
of taxation upon small incomes. That end has been ~ 
largely attained by graduation. But there remains an issue 
of first-rate importance: ought we to encourage spend- — 
ing or saving, the circulation of money or the accumula-— 
ion of wealth? The whole tendency of our fiscal policy 
1 many years has been to put a premium upon spenc 
d to discourage thrift. “Let us eat and dr 
r to-morrow we die”; and when we die the Treasury 
yunce upon our capital and levy upon it a tax up to. 
yer cent. of the aggregate, to say nothing of having tax 
1e income up to 50 per cent. during the life of the tes 
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Has this policy, steadily pursued, hindered accumulation? 


We have the testimony of Mr. Snowden, among others, to 
the fact that we are to-day not saving enough, and that 
industrial expansion is hindered by lack of capital. There 
is no doubt as to the facts, and it is impossible not to 


associate the beginning of a mischievous tendency with ~ 
the introduction of a new principle into our fiscal system ~ 


by Asquith in 1907. 


Asquith’s Third Budget (1908), was chiefly remark-— 
able for the introduction of an Old Age Pension ~ 
scheme. I thought then, and I think still, that Asquith ~ 
missed a great opportunity in not making his scheme con- — 


tributory and of linking it to those schemes of social ~ 
insurance which, even in 1908, he and his colleagues ~ 


must have had in mind. The rejection of the contributory 
principle, quite deliberate as we may see from the speech 
of May 7th, 1908, has rendered infinitely more difficult the 


task, partially undertaken by the present Government, of — 
formulating a scheme of comprehensive or all-in-insurance. © 
Incidentally, it may be recalled that Asquith estimated the ~ 


cost of his own scheme, after it had come into full opera- 
tion, as not likely to exceed £6,000,000 a year, and that he 
rejected the “universal scheme,” associated with the name 
of Mr. Charles Booth, on the ground that, according as 


seventy or sixty-five was selected as the qualifying age, it — 


might cost anything from 416,000,000 to £27,000,000, 
“figures,” he said, “which are obviously prohibitive.” 
The cost of non-contributory Old Age Pensions last year 
was nearly £33,000,000, while over £40,000,000 was spent 
on the relief of the poor. . 

The Budget of 1908 was opened by Asquith as Prime 
Minister, the Chancellorship of the Exchequer having 


passed into the hands of a colleague of highly contrasted. 
_ temperament and training. The Government soon found — 


itself in stormy waters. Many valuable measures of social 
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reform were, indeed, passed into law, but the famous — 
Budget of 1909, after being under discussion in the House _ 
of Commons for 72 Parliamentary days, was rejected by 


the Lords. 


Asquith then appealed to the country, which in January, 
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910 Senined an answer so ambiguous (274 Liberals to 
72 Unionists) that Asquith food himself dependent 
on the Irish vote (84). The Nationalists naturally used 
reir advantage to the full. If they helped the Govern- 
nent to pass the “ People’s Budget,” the Government _ 
aust support their demand for Home Rule. To secure this 
id the Parliament Bill was introduced, with a threat tia 
f the Lords thwarted the will of the Government, a 


econd appeal to the country would follow. At this point — : 
the death of King Edward further complicated an already 


difficult situation; a vain attempt was made to secure a_ 
ettlement by consent, and a dissolution ensued. 
The result was stalemate; the Nationalists were still 


nasters of the situation, and obtained their pound of flesh; 
the Peers yielded to the storm, passed the Parliament — 


Bill, and a Home Rule Bill was passed through the House — 
of Commons in the three successive Sessions of IQ12, 1913, = 
and IQT4. 
In this great political drama Asquith played the lente 
2 It is not easy for one who was profoundly 
SS to a whole policy to estimate ee th 


uring the first year af the War—notably those ie 
the House on August 4th, on August 7th (the Vote = 
“redit), on August 27th (the address to Belgium), and in~ 
ees = ee Scotland, Ireland and Wales- —W1. 
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Was the recourse to that expedient too a 
on that difficult question was, and is, far from unanimou 
but as victory tarried the feeling deepened that a m 
vigorous hand was needed at the helm, that the tempera-_ 

ment of, a Walpole or a Peel was ill suited to the conduct 
: of war, that a Chatham was, under the circumstances, mo 
ee urgently called for than a Pitt. At the end of 1916 Asqui 
was compelled to resign, and with his resignation his 
Parliamentary career virtually ended. 4 
= Of the superb magnanimity which he displayed during 
~~. the years which followed, much has been said and written, 
2 but no words could exaggerate it. With much in Asquith’s 
career I am wholly out of sympathy, but no opponent 
could behold unmoved the demeanour of the quickly 
ageing statesman during those last years. I do not recall 
one bitter word which fell from his lips, nor any reproach 
against his opponents, nor even a hint of self-pity. Yet the 
__ disappontment must have been as bitter as any that ever 
befell a man who had basked for forty years in the sunshine 
of uninterrupted success. - Asquith possessed, indeed, alarge 


Sitios To the outward eye his stoical resignation Fs ce 
ret What were the poate feelings so ae re- 


ee: “ He was a ae and strong ae man ” ; 
ed the true explanation: “ He was a good Das 
ecause he had a real intellectual conviction » 
politics were the most wholesome way in wh 
1ess- ss Of democracy can ae carried on.” | 


PRINCE LICHNOWSKY’S MEMOIRS 
By R. H. Bruce-LockHart 


Tue recent death of Prince Lichnowsky, the German 
Ambassador to Great Britain during the critical period 
from 1912 to 1914, recalls very vividly the poignant 
tragedy of his mission to this country, and will stimulate 
interest in the forthcoming English translation of his. 
Memoirs,’ which appeared in German in the late autumn 
of last year. In some respects these two bulky volumes — 
are a disappointment. They contain much new material 
which is of great value to the historian, but they are devoid 
both of literary talent and of any constructive plan. 
Prince Lichnowsky, however, propounds an interesting 
and somewhat remarkable thesis to the effect that Austria-_ 
Hungary was the real war-culprit and that Germany was 
dragged into Armageddon through mistaken loyalty to an a 
unworthy ally. “The policy which we followed that 
summer, when we put five million German soldiers at — 
the disposal of old Franz Josef in order that he might exact 
vengeance for a family loss, belongs to the age of — 
Romance or to the period of the Crusades.” Most his- _ 
torians will agree with much of what Prince Lichnowsky : 
writes about the selfish foolhardiness of Austro-Hungarian 
diplomacy, but Germany in the 7éle of a knight-errant 
must be a startling apparition even to the Germans them- 
selves, and, although it may be admitted that Germany 
did not consciously plot for war, but drifted into it “ more : 
through folly than design,” itis precisely in this half- — 
hearted attempt to whitewash his own country that the 
ex-Ambassador fails. — = 
In order to understand the psychology of this sadly 
B ilusioned diplomat, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
exceptional circumstances which gave rise to the publica- 
tion of his Apologia. Prince Lichnowsky was appointed 


(1) Fuerst Lichnowsky: Auf dem Wege zum Abgrund. ‘Two volumes. 
C arl Reissner Verlag, Dresden. ~ 
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to the London Embassy in 1912 as successor to Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein. Thirteen years had elapsed 
since he had vacated his post as Chancellor of the German 
Embassy in Vienna, and for the last eight years he had 
been living quietly on his Silesian estates. For his unex= 
pected appointment to the most important post in the 
German diplomatic service he himseli can advance no 
better reason than the fact that “no other candidate was 
for the moment available.” Since the publication of these 
Memoirs, however, Professor Thimme, the historian of 
the German Foreign Office, has made the amazing revela- 
tion that Lichnowsky was given the London Embassy by 
the Kaiser himself, because the All-Highest was enrap= 
tured by an article written by the Prince against any reduc= 
tion of the German fleet in order to please England. Be 
this as it may, the appointment was very unpopular with 
the permanent officials of the German Foreign Office, and 
from the day of Lichnowsky’s arrival in London thera 
began that campaign of malevolence and wilful sabotage 
which, conducted by Lichnowsky’s rivals in the Wilhelm 

strasse, reads more like a Turkish or Chinese intrigue than 
a true account of the inner workings of what was 
formerly reputed to be the best organised State apparatu 
in Europe. He had a highly efficient staff, which include 
Kuhlmann, Schubert, the present State Secretary fo 
Foreign Affairs, and Hoesch, who is now Ambassador i 
Paris. From the first moment, however, he was sur 
rounded by a web of intrigue. It is evident that he neve 
had the confidence of the German Foreign Office, and on 
more than one occasion during his stay in- London vital 
information, which was communicated to his subordinates 
was withheld from the Ambassador himself. 

In spite of his earnest endeavours to promote an Angle 
German understanding, Lichnowsky had no illusions abou 
the attitude of British statesmen towards the growing 
dangers of Prussian militarism. From the beginning o 
his mission his advice to Berlin was essentially sound, an 
as far back as 1912, quoting Lord Haldane and Sit 
Edward Grey as his authorities, he had warned the Wil. 
helmstrasse that in no circumstances would Englanc 
remain neutral in the event of a European conflagrass 


ertheless, ee the rial rupture came, he was made 
1e scapegoat for the consternation which German states- 
len professed to feel, and which the majority of the 
erman people undoubtedly did feel, over England’s 
declaration of war. When he seturned to Berlin he was 
not received by the Kaiser. In order to justify himself in — 
the eyes of his friends and relations, he wrote in 1916 a 
vate memorandum setting out the main lines of his own = 
olicy. Through what can only be described as an un- = 
ortunate indiscretion, one of these friends made oN 

f this document and distributed them not only amongst. 
the ‘highest German officials but also to the Press. Tes 
Sablication of this indictment in war-time aroused — 
olossal indignation in Germany, and by the bulk of his: = 
ountrymen Lichnowsky was regarded as little better than — 
traitor. 

The present J/emoirs are a further attempt to vindicate 
his policy and his reputation. They are the work of a_ 
= who is without honour in his own country ; and, 


nost damning adistnient of Prussian methods that vb 
yet been es = 


f se ents aad private letters, ondeolae 
Bove that the root cause of the War was Anse 
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Congress his greatest mistake.” Lichaeeee s arraig: 
ment of Austria-Hungary is the best part of the book. | 
is, too, the subject which he knows best. Beginning wi 
the Balkan Wars, he brings a mass of evidence to pr 
that Austro- Hungarian policy was governed by only one 
motive: the suppression of all Slav ambitions both 1 inside 
and outside of Austria. Austro-Hungarian machinations 
were alone responsible for the second Balkan War, a 
although Lichnowsky during the London Confere 
strove honestly for a fair and permanent settlement, the 
Bee: intrigues of the Austro-Hungarian diplomats were too 
strong for him. He shows, too, how Serbia was subjected 
e to every kind of provocation by Hungary and Austria. 
_“For years,” he writes, “the Serbs were tormented by 
every kind of frontier pin-pricks. | Under the influence 
of the all-powerful Hungarian landowners the Hungarian 
ee Government sought to prevent the importation. of Serbian 

goods. Serbian cattle were left for days in Zemlin (t 
_ Serbo-Hungarian frontier station) without water, and 
_ designedly high tariff kept out all Serbian grain. For 
__ these reasons it was the urgent wish of Serbia, after t 


This is the constant refrain of his char 
2 ee Sy tae 


ia would have been the best solution of the Cent 
ean problem. There is, indeed, very little to 
in favour of Austrian or Hungarian pre-war poli 
atuous conceit of men like Berchthold was alm 
dless, and to-day few Austrians would Saae ee 
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| Oppose the war, Hungary cannot be acquitted from a large 
[portion of the war-guilt, for Hungary’s intransigent 
) attitude on the Slav question was the real stumbling-block 
) to that Federalisation of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
of which the murdered Archduke was a warm advocate, 
So much may be granted, but Austria and Hungary were 
only junior partners in this catastrophic adventure. What 
of Germany? What steps did the senior partner take to 
| put a check on her intolerant confederates ? 
In spite of frequent assurances by the Prince that the 
ruling clique in Germany did not desire war; that they 
-blundered into it out of loyalty to their Allies; that their 
chief offence was a mistaken foreign policy rather than evil 
designs, it is impossible to acquit Germany of the chief 
responsibility for the actual outbreak of hostilities. In- 
deed, to Germany herself Lichnowsky’s lame excuses are — 
‘more damning than any foreign accusations, and in his 
revelations, which historians will find the most interesting 
part of his book, Germany’s culpability is plain for all to — 
see. : 
The most important of the Lichnowsky disclosures — 
refers to the attitude of von Tschirschky, the German _ 
Ambassador in Vienna, during the fateful days of July, 
1914. On the day of the murder of the Archduke Lich- 
-nowsky was a guest of the Kaiser on board the latter’s _ 
yacht Meteor. That he might receive the latest informa-_ 
‘tion, and also fresh instructions, the Ambassador returned 
‘to London via Berlin. There he saw Dr. Zimmermann, ~ 
‘the acting Foreign Secretary. In describing his con- 
versation with Zimmermann, Lichnowsky makes the fol- — 
lowing important contribution to the history of the war: 
“Naturally I was not told that Moltke was pressing for 
war, but [ did learn that Tschirschky had received a 
reprimand for reporting that he had counselled modera- 
tion in Vienna.’ This is an all-important admission 
because hitherto Germany had always denied that ‘sl 
exerted any pressure on Austria. From von Jagow Lich- — 
nowsky received instructions to work the English news- — 
papers so as “to ensure a friendly Press in the even 
‘Austria dealing a death-blow to the Pan-Serbian m 
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ment.” When Lichnowsky warned him that such a conflict 


could not be localised, Jagow replied that ‘ Russia was not — 


ready. There would be some pother, but the firmer we — 


stood by Austria the more Russia would give way.” 


What Lichnowsky really thought of German policy is 3 


revealed in a hundred different passages. “ Naturally, a 


hint from Berlin would have been sufficient to induce Count 


Berchthold to be content with a diplomatic success. This ~ 
hint was not given. On the contrary, we pressed for war © 
with Serbia.” In another chapter he writes: “ With Sir © 
Edward Grey we could have achieved almost everything; — 
he was ready to meet us at every point. One thing I could © 
not do: hold him back from entering the war in the moment 


when we had declared war on France, and, in addition, 
violated Belgium’s neutrality. That was the whole 
tragedy of my mission... . We were by far the strongest 
force in Europe, and yet we kept on unsettling the whole 
world by constantly augmenting our forces on land and 
sea; by refusing to listen to any overtures for the limita- 
tion of armaments; by aggressive speeches in high places 
about our mailed fist; and by constant and senseless crises, 
which left the others the choice between humiliation and 
war. Our attitude caused the other Powers to come 
together, and that we called ‘ encircling Germany.’ ” 

Could any statesman of the Entente have written a 
clearer indictment of Germany’s pre-war policy? 

There are two other interesting revelations in these 
Memeairs. One refers to the Balkan Conference, during 
which Lichnowsky declares that at one moment he had 
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actually won the Kaiser’s approval for his proposal to 4 


divide Albania between Greece and Serbia. The other 
relates to an alleged conversation between Count Mens- 


dorff, the Austrian Ambassador in London, and Lich- 4 
nowsky himself, during which Count Mensdorff declared — 


that Austria wanted war as Serbia had to be humbled. 


Interesting sidelights on Austro-German relations — 


during the War are given in a passage on Count Aehrenthal, 
in which Lichnowsky maintains that Austro-Hungarian 
diplomacy, so far from being grateful for Germany’s sup- 
port, “ did everything it could during the War to give the’ 


ermany hee forced = into. war.” 
As the burden of Germany’s grievance against Lich- 

10wsky reposes on the accusation that he allowed himself, 
during his stay in London, to be fooled by the English, 
the tributes which he pays to the honesty and upright- 

ness of character of our politicians and diplomats are of 
especial value. The King is described as a benevolent 
“man, full of sound common sense, who always showed his _ 
goodwill towards the Ambassador and strove sincerely to 
_aid him in his task of promoting Anglo-German friendship. — 
Sir Edward Grey, the man whom oficial Germany chose to — 
nickname Liar-Grey, was more than a friend. To 
ichnowsky he was an ideal character worthy of hero- 

worship and of imitation. Beyond remarking that lies 
and intrigues were foreign to his nature, the Ambassador 
makes no attempt to defend the Foreign Secretary again 
the ridiculous accusations of dishonest dealing with which 
Germany sought to calumniate his name, but in a strikin 
hapter he gives a delightful sre of the simplicit 
of Lord Grey’s private life and of the open unselfishn 
of his character. The chapter ends with the pungent 
ment: “ Such is the man who was described as Liar-G: 
nd as Instigator of the World War!” Of Lord Carn 
who as Sir Arthur Nicolson had Hees British ae 
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3 was no friend of See Pichnawse 4 WI 
but he, too, did not desire war, although doub 


against ee Of Sir William Tyrrell he speaks 
‘at enthusiasm : “The chef de cabinet, or priv 
retary of Sir Edward, Sir William Tyrrell, 
ater oe than the Permanent Under- a 


= an "Gymnasium, and afterwards ente: . d 
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supporter of an Anglo-German Behe ee 
sense he influenced Sir Edward Grey, with whom he w 
very intimate.” Lord Oxford, or Mr. Asquith as he th 
was, is described as a jovial bon viveur, who liked gay 
society and good cooking. A pacifist and a supporter of 
; Anglo-German friendship, “he handled all questions with 
Zi the cheerful calm and certainty of an experienced business 4 
é man whose health and excellent nerves had been steeled_ 
by an ardent pursuit of golf!” 
Prince Lichnowsky was a great gentleman who felt 
_ himself thoroughly at home in London Society. He had 
none of the arrogance and wearisome stiffness of mannet | 
_ of most German aristocrats, and his character was entirely | 
devoid of all personal ambition or taint of selfishness. 
_ His vanities, indeed, were of a simple, almost childish 
_ nature, and probably the happiest memory of his stay in ; 
_ England was the day when he was made an honorary © 
- Doctor of Laws by Oxford University. If he had a 
sincere admiration for English Society he was none the 
less a shrewd observer of its foibles. “The Englishman,” — 
he says, “ either belongs to Society or wants to belong to 
t. His one ambition is to be and to remain a gentleman = 
sil even politicians of modest origin like to be seen in th 
society of pretty, elegant women. Apparitions like M 
te George, the man of Jes epee who began as” 


wala 
Sige 


infl ence in spite of all his pee Be 
oe different are his comments on his own clea 


yh zmper the success of his mission, ie was kept in 
omplete ignorance of the most po. ev 
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= Pilolstein, the evil genius of the ee Foreign Office, is 
i described as a man “whom even his near acquaintances 
considered as abnormal.” Since Bismarck’s dismissal he 
had dictated Germany’s foreign policy almost uncon- 
trolled. A master of intrigue, he always threatened to 
_ resign if his wishes were opposed “whereupon everyone 
fell. on their knees from fear of attacks or un- 
pleasant disclosures.” Kiderlen, Holstein’s successor 
and a bitter opponent of Lichnowsky’s appointment, is 
characterised as a cunning, hard-headed diplomat, not 
without humour and natural intelligence, but malicious, 
_ ill-mannered, and ill-kempt. By the time he came into 
_ power his faculties were already impaired through alcoholic 
and other excesses. 
_- Prince Lichnowsky’s book is not likely to increase his 
_ popularity in Germany, and already his German critics are _ 
suggesting that the ex-Ambassador was a man of weak and 
vacillating character, whose state of mind can hardly be ~ 

_ regarded as normal. With all his faults—and by no flight — 
of imagination can Lichnowsky be called a strong 
_ Ambassador—the Prince, however, was a transparently _ 
honest man. The men he liked and admired both in this — 
- country and in his own may not have been the strongest — 
characters, but they, too, were the honest men. His © 
~ admiration for Sir Edward Grey has already been men- — 
- tioned, and of the Germans the well-meaning Bethmann- | 
- Hollweg was the only man for whom he expressed any — 
_ regard. His book is far from being a masterpiece, but it 4 
is a sincere effort to establish the real facts. In spite of — 
much irrelevant matter, it contains certain truths which no — = 
~ German apologist will ever be able to refute. Andforthe 
_ good of the world in general, and for the chastening of. 
- Prussian militarism in particular, it is as well that a 


= so “high an authority as the last impenea Germa 
- Ambassador to the Court of St. James. 


AMERICA AND OURSELVES 


By ‘ Aucur” 


Tur Atlantic is the Mediterranean ocean of the white race, ~ 


whose habitations and colonies surround it on all sides. 
The two Americas—North and South—and Europe, with 
Africa, form the White Dominion, with the Austral settle- 
ments as an advanced post in the Pacific and with a 
controlling interest in Asia.’ In this racial community 
the United States of North America are the most powerful 
political, body. The first place is given to them not by 
acclamation but through the force of hard facts. 

The peoples of Europe—those of Great Britain espe- 
cially—can be proud of their achievement. For the 
United States, though they have cast off the baby clothes 
of colonialdom, and even have ceased to be European 
in the direct sense of the word, in every fibre remain the 
product of the old continent. | American qualities and 
defects are the heritage brought by the men and women 
who in their millions crossed the Atlantic to create what 
is now a stronghold of their race. If nothing else, then 
the refusal of the Americans to tolerate the overlordship 
of Europe stamps them as the representatives of the only 
tace in the world which combines genius for State organ- 
isation with a fierce love for freedom—a feeling hidden 
sometimes, but indestructible and breaking out with a 
force the greater the longer it has been suppressed. This 
is the essence of Democracy—a white ideal. The super- 
ficial observer may be inclined to liken the American 
attitude towards Europe to-day to that of a disrespectful 
child towards its parent. In reality-the American attitude 
is tinged not with ingratitude, but with that spirit of inde- 
pendence which through the ages has impelled the white 
race to go out to the ends of the earth to build homes, 
to amass wealth, or to seek adventure. 

The secret of the growing power of the United States 


(1) See “Augur”: * Changing 


Fates of Great Britain,” in Tur 
Fortnicutty Review for February. 
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for Sanmbers are not Stcenual to power, and riches sions 

do not make force. Many nations have been overcome by 
others smaller and poorer than themselves, and history 
teaches that numbers and riches serve, often only to 
increase the spoils of a conqueror. To establish and to 
‘Maintain power the presence of a spiritual factor is essen- 
tial. The factor in this case is self-confidence—that is, — 
the faith in the right to possess the good things of the 
earth and to defend this possession against all comers. 
Apart from mental and physical prowess, the Whites owe _ 
their successes to this faith, coupled with a sense of natural — 
superiority over other races. But, whilst the peoples of 
Europe to-day are infected with a Tolstoyan doubt of — 
their right of primogeniture, the Americans remain free = : 
from self-consciousness or hesitation in this respect. 
_ Power comes to those who are convinced of their right to 
it; numbers and riches are only a useful corollary. And 
% is good that the American branch has stepped 1 in 1 to oe “( 


WET AO ee ee 


the effort of the War. 
The fashion in Europe is to fret at American. 1 
ference, American bumptiousness and American prot 


at the need of asking Wall Street for the gold which r 
so long-ago was her own. The Bolsheviks plunder ot! 
_ people, but Europe has plundered herself by effecting 
suppression of Prussian militarism and by liberating 
nationalities in the most uneconomic way. But has 


het wontd frase keopeued to the prestige w ict is t 
2 Gee De the Soe of the wae face? It 1 i 


the conclusion that the powerful reserves ee A 
constitute an immense advantage for Europe in an er 
gency. Naturally, for what one takes one must pay, a 
though it is unfortunate to have accounts with relatives, 

-__ is better to submit to this than that the money should be 
4 lost to strangers. | 
aoe We know of no historian or political writer who holds the = 
z view that, if the American Revolution had been defeated, — 
- Great Britain would have been better off to-day. On th 
contrary, it is certain that, if the link between the Mother — 
_ Country and the States had been preserved, the British | 
Empire, as it exists at present, with its splendid resources, — 
its unexampled vitality and unrivalled possibilities, would — 
not have been created. This, because North America would | 
Pe pee the forces of the United ee to an- 


he reasons ceiver ove and for others less pro. 
there are no bitter memories in Great Britain abot 
erican Revolution, as also there is not th 


: ae piesent more shat in the past. fobs faci 
os g | to the White RE OSaE Cs: ensures thst: oo 
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‘ever much they quarrel, they cannot get away in the end 
from the necessity of co- ordinating their policies according 
‘to essential racial interests. In these circumstances a frank 

discussion can only be useful. We have said that in Great 

‘Britain not a trace remains of ill-feeling for the American 
secession. Generations have come and gone since the 

Revolution, busy building up political power and economic 
prosperity at a rate which quickly pushed into the back- 
ground and then, obliterated the memory of the set-back 
in America. Instead a feeling of admiration sprung up 
for the scale on which the “ cousins ” were developing their 

‘material existence; people came to have a feeling of 

‘proprietary pride in the progress of a State founded by  — 
their ancestors. In the United States things apparently 
are different. The Revolution was a protest against British 

wrongdoing (whether real or imaginary does not matter 

now). To keep alive a sense of wrong was necessary for 
the consolidation of national independence not yet crystal- 
lised. For a long time, too, the Americans were eee 
of the mighty strides of Great Britain through the world; 
‘this feeling, coupled with the sense of wrong “already — 

-mentioned, created a perverse desire to “ twist the lion’s © 

tail.” To-day the United States has caught up with 
Great Britain, yet something remains of the “twisting” — 

mentality, often causing misunderstandings. All this does — 
“not suffice, however, to explain a friction the existence of — 
which cannot be denied, as it breaks out time and sca : 

: quite unexpectedly. The true cause of this friction, we — 

: say, is the competition between the two countries for nae 

“supremacy, or rather the desire of the United States to 

get rid of the supremacy on sea so long enjoyed by Great | 

Britain. 

Without the freedom of the seas Grout Britain cannot : 

live. This commonplace has become tedious by repeti- 

tion, and has been reaffirmed by the experience of the Great 

War, when moments of grave danger were caused no 

the loss of men or territory, but by the German subm ri 

“blockade. The British Eee would have. lost ee 
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State, replete with food and rawstuffs, and cannot be 
starved into submission by a blockade of their ports. At 
the first glance, therefore, it is not clear why the freedom 
of the sea routes is as important for them as it is for Great 
Britain, or very nearly. But if one considers that the 
level of economic comfort in the United States is violently 
depressed by an interruption of the outflow of agricultural 
produce in the first place, and then of manufactured goods, 
one understands the American resentment at the idea that 
communications by sea can be controlled by a foreign 
Power. For the principal trade routes of the United States 
also are laid on the sea. So the stoppage of British imports — 
and of American exports—two groups of, different causes — 
—produces an identical effect in both cases, an immediate 
menace to essential interests. What happened during the 
War is typical and deserves to be meditated. At the outset” 
the Americans were not unanimously for the Allies; a part 
of the nation—and not German descendants only—was 
favourable to Germany ; a larger part again took no interest ~ 
in the European quarrel. Two things drove the United — 
States into the War after a long hesitation: German tact-~ 
lessness and the British blockade of the sea. The sinking : 
of the Lusitania seared like a red-hot iron, but the ~ 
strangling of American shipping activities was a torture 
without end. If at that time the United States had pos-— 
sessed a battle fleet adequate to protect convoys to neutral _ 
countries, it is more than probable that Washington would — 
have declared its shipments of cotton, etc., sacrosanct, and — 
would have defied the Allies as well as the Germans to_ 
touch them. But the command of the sea was in British © 
hands, and, instead of being progressively squeezed by the 
blockade, the Americans preferred to become active 
partners in it themselves. Germany’s more than irritating 
behaviour supplied the moral backing for the decision. 
But need one wonder that ever since Americans have 
thought about the freedom of the seas? 

This freedom of the seas is a general expression, which in 
practice may be reduced to a demand for free sea routes in 
and through the Atlantic—the Mediterranean ocean of the 
White Dominion and the key to the communications of the 
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rid. Here the United States are confronted with 
long-established British preponderance based on real 
power and generally accepted. A virile nation like the 
American one, when it meets trouble, does not run away 
from it, but seeks to overcome it. Hence the quest by 
the Popercans for means to get rid of the disadvantages 
imposed upon them by British naval supremacy. Three 
Ways exist, apart from actual fighting, to achieve this — 
object : to construct a navy up to parity with Great Britain, 
to obtain a reduction of British armaments down to parity 
with the United States, or to co-ordinate national policies. 
The scheming for a larger navy is on the lines of the _ 
“building upwards ” plans disarmament proposals have __ 
their source in the desire to depress British naval power 
to the level of the United States. Of these alternatives — 
neither is being carried through to its logical conclusion, _ 
because, on the one hand, wealth does not make sailors, ora _ 
collection of ships does not constitute a live navy, and, on _ 
the other hand, Imperial interests all over the world do not 
ermit of the question of naval disarmament being taken 
as a straight issue between Great Britain and the United © 
tates alone. The third solution, co-ordination of policie: 
-has not been tried out yet, although the advantage from 
for both countries is evident. The fact that they b 
elong to the White Dominion makes finally inevitable 
Joption of this solution, but after what loss of temper and 
ifter how much mutual damage we are not prepared to 
7. We hold the view that, as a preliminary step in this 
direction, it will be necessary for Europe, of which Gre 
Britain i is part, to affirm its economic unity as a background 
or a bargaining power sufficient to impress American men- 
ality with the need for political adjustments on the bas 
of perfect equality. The guiding idea is that Euro 
organises herself not to fight the United States, but 
have the right of claiming equal partnership with them. 
p Nothing useful can be achieved, however, if on 


3 aes in pea chable positions in the United 
a a deep eo of the intentions of Great 
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and are inclined to see hidden plans of aggression in all 
proposals made by the British. The latter have no such 
idea about American intentions, but that the distrust is 
unilateral does not help matters. It is clear that the com- 
plex of political inferiority which existed among Americans 
before the War has not vanished completely even now, 
when really there is no cause for it. The fear of Great 
Britain has disappeared, but, instead, the inferiority com- 
plex breeds a suspicion which must be destroyed before the 
two countries can come together. It is useless to try to 
apportion the blame for the absence of plain speaking. 
On the whole, British statesmanship, with its older 
methods, is more averse from the light of publicity than 
its American partner unhampered by tradition. In any 
case, both sides are guilty. But one thing is clear: if 
parity of armaments is to be achieved in one way or 
another, or, especially, if national policies are to be 


co-ordinated by friendly agreement, the two Governments 


must make up their minds to leave their military and naval 
experts at the door of the council chamber. For the 


bounden duty of these gentlemen is to place the interests of ~ 
their respective services above all other considerations. ~ 
Their profession is to fight, not to abolish fighting, and they © 
cannot be expected to take the same view as statesmen who — 
are aware of the general situation and whose duty it is - 


to understand the essential issues at stake in world polities. 
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3 DANZIG TO-DAY 


By Rosert Macuray 


RoMANCE gathers round the very names of certain places, 

and undoubtedly that of Danzig stands among the fore- 
most in Northern Europe. Developed from a Eseee 
village in the delta of the Vistula in the immemorial past 
of the Baltic into a great mart of trade and commerce in 
the Middle Ages, the city has a recorded history that 
reaches back ie a thousand years of various fortune, of 
splendour and gloom, of war and peace. Danzig, then — 
known as Gdansk, as it is still called by the Poles, first 
emerged as a settlement of a tribe or tribes belonging to __ 
that part of the Slav race later identified as Polish. It — 
figured largely and tempestuously in the long and bitter 
struggle between the Slavs and the Teutons. In the — 
fourteenth century it was taken by the Teutonic Order, a 
whose oppressive yoke was thrown off by its citizens in the — 
middle of the following century. Next, it shone as a 
member of the Hanseatic League, as a Free City, but under _ 
the protection of Poland, with whom its relations were — 
extraordinarily friendly, and under whom it attained t 
zenith of its wealth and power. But with the decay of | 
Poland Danzig suffered eclipse, and on the second Poli 
partition in 1793 it, passed to Prussia, notwithstanding the 
protests of its people. A little later it fell under the sway — 
of Napoleon—to become Prussian again in 1814, though 
in the previous year its citizens had petitioned the Powers _ 
to reunite it to Poland. For rather more than a century 
Danzig was Prussian-German, and during that period 
underwent Germanisation in its most intensive form. - 
was made a Free City under the League of Nations in1 
and since that occurred there have been few mentee 


beedings it has not had. a more or less promuaean : 
ut what a chequered story! Its details are often 0! 
ere interest, and some of them hold a high, he 
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quality. Small wonder that many Hooke and < articles 
been written about Danzig. 
In particular, the city has always made a strong pe 
to the British, whether English or Scotch. In the Midd! 
Ages, and even up to comparatively recent times, trad 
abroad was ever a great adventure, well spiced with inci 
dent, risk, excitement and daring. Danzig drew many 
adventurers from these islands, and not a few remaine 
and became Danzigers. In 1706 an English writer 
repute stated “that there is not in any place in Euro 
so great a number of British natives and their postert 
- whose industry God has blessed with such plenty a 
affluence, as here in Danzig.” The beautiful building 
_ the Brodbankengasse called the English House, 
original of which was erected in the sixteenth century, st 
testifies to the connection, as, even more, do the subur 
denominated Old Scotland and New Scotland. Engli 
or Scottish descent can be traced with little difficulty in 
the names of some of Danzig’s present inhabitants. T 


L attention. : 
To begin with, Danzig is a city of endless ed yn 
} magic all its own. During the last seven years I h 
ed in it several times, and the spell it cast on m 
been renewed and deepened with each subsequ 


secret, to be discerned in the perfectly amaz 
letely pervasive success with which it combines’ 
zeval and the modern in a singular and unexpect 
ny. You may say that here in Danzig the twentiet 
entur is set into the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, | 
ay put it the other way about, but in either case yo 
are sensible of no jarring note, of no incongruity in 
softly-blended contrasts. The ‘past and the pres 
aco Aa its streets and lanes, in ee 
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in its canals and quays, the city not only suggests but pre- 
serves the veritable air of the Middle Ages. In part this 

is achieved by the construction of even its newest buildings 

on the lines beloved by the old architects—the same gables, 
facades, and arched gates. As the precise Baedeker, in 

his Vorthern Germany, phrased it : “The appearance of the 
streets, with their narrow, lofty and richly-decorated gable- 
facades, is still very antiquated.” But just as truly 
Danzig has also the air of modernity. Perhaps the dis- 
appearance of the walls that surrounded it when it was 
strongly fortified have something to do with this effect. 
The chief reason, however, is that to-day, as throughout 
its long history, the city continues to be above everything 
a.great business centre, with a corresponding adaptability 
to circumstance and opportunity. Its very existence, to_ 
say nothing of its prosperity, has depended, and still 
depends, on its trade and commerce—and on nothing else, 
If the counting-house of the Danziger belongs to the _ 
fifteenth or sixteenth century, as it doesin many cases, none 
the less it is furnished with every modern facility for 
business. Any sense of anachronism is lost in the sheer : 
fascination of the thing. | 
_ By way of the sea the approach to Danzig is not eo ; 
impressive, and is perhaps disappointing to anyone who | 
has heard of the glories of the city, for nothing in the — 
port itself indicates that here is a place of unusual interest _ 
and romantic charm. Up acanalised mouth of the Vistula, — 
vith Westerplatte on one side and Neufahrwasser higher 2 
1p the river on the other, you pass into the harbour, now- 
idays crowded with shipping, and you might almost be 
n any great port anywhere, so little is there anything dis- 
inctive about it. And if you enter Danzig by rail you will 
ee nothing remarkable. But you need go only a sho 
listance from either the harbour or the station to be in the 
nidst of this wonderful, spell-weaving, new-old city. TI 
noment you find yourself in the Lange-Markt and L. 
yasse, which form a single street, with great gates 0 
t either end, intersecting the town from west to east. 
‘ill be enchanted back into the Middle Ages, for every 
ding belongs, or seems to belong, to that period. — 


AGE DANZIG 
almost at once you are conscious of a ‘differ 
subtly and surprisingly, and then absolutely, as you 
ceive how the medieval links up with or rather mel! 
all that is of the most modern. Here, for instance, 
beautiful old house, narrow, lofty, with a richly-decora 
gable-facade, and very antiquated, to quote Baedeke 
again, in appearance, but it now houses a branch of one @ 
the great banks of Europe. And there, across the str 
it may be, is a building of like beauty which proclain 
itself to be the office of one of the world’s biggest shippi 
companies. The adjacent streets tell much the same tale. 
~ It is no use for our determined romantics to hold up their 
hands in horrified protest. Danzig is as it is—and un= 
commonly fine at that! Naturally the city still has so: 
parts in which the medieval reigns supreme, as in 
- Marienkirche, its ancient dom or cathedral, which con- 
- tains various memorials of the past, among its treasu 
_ being Memling’s famous painting, “ The Last Judgmen 
The picture was “acquired”” by a Danzig pirate in 
fifteenth century—but the story is too well known - 
‘repetition. i 
During the last nine or ten years Danzig has been p 
haps most interesting from the political point of view. It 
been not unusual to refer to it as one of the danger spots 
Europe, and to question the wisdom of the decisions arriv 
at with respect to the city and port by the Allies at Versail 
ne et the Fourteen Points of President Wilson was, 
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n of Danzig from he territory Ae ‘to 
. They strove hard at Paris to have the city E 

otted to them in full sovereignty, but what they gt 
oe it did reach the Bales did not sours arpt 
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as in the past, but with sweeping reservations, it is true, 
in favour of Poland, who was not only entrusted with the 
conduct of the foreion relations of the little State which 
was placed within the Polish customs area, but was 
also guaranteed the free use of and the right to develop 
and improve all waterways, docks, basins, wharves, and 
other works within the Free City, as well as rights over the 
Vistula and the Danzig railway system. The Treaty, 
Danzig’s charter, bound its citizens not to discriminate in 
any way against the Poles. But Poland was not given 
control of the port—that was put in the hands of a Har- 
bour Commission made up of five Danzigers and five 
Poles, with a neutral as chairman. There has been inces- 
sant friction, and the High Commissioner, who represents 
the League of Nations and acts as referee or arbiter, has _ 
frequently been placed in a very dificult position. The 
real trouble has, of course, lain in the common antagonism 
Bi Germans and Poles. oe 
_ The Free City has been somewhat slow in grasping the 8 
Bist that its political position is virtually identical with _ 
its economic position, although in its-history and traditions — 
there was a sure guide, for it was during the period when 
its connection with Poland was closest that it was most 
prosperous. Both numerous and striking are the land-_ 
marks left by the Poles of their former intimate contact | 
with the whole life of Danzig. ~The white eagle of - 
Poland still spreads its wings in the Council Chamber of 
the Rathaus, on the summit of whose graceful spire stands — 
a statue of the Polish king Sigismund Augustus. On — 
the lower part of the facade of the neighbouring Aust 
are medallion portraits of Sigismund III and his son 
Ladislaus IV. Paintings by Polish artists adorn the city’s 
galleries and public buildings; and there are other signs 
whose witness is similar. Yet it is the fact that in 1919, | 
when the ee constituted the Free City, Danzig was a — 


Bement: i century of ruthless Germanisation had 
its work; indeed, in 1918-19 Danzig probably was n 
German than it had ever been before, because Ba 
C reat War it had become a munitions centre manne 
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Pian of worenes ‘drawn ics elsewhere in t 
man Empire. Anyhow, in 1919 the city was. clam 
German, and vociferously asserted that it would have r 
more to do with the Poles than it must in its circumsta 
Its policy was not even merely negative, but activel 
opposed to Poland. In its extreme Nationalism 
appeared to forget the very basis of its existence, wh 
was trade and commerce. It seemed to be blind to t 
truth that German policy had fostered the ports of Stet 
on the west and Konigsberg on the east at its expense, and” 
that if this process continued it was certain to decline into 
a comparatively small and poor place. It failed, in fact, 
to realise that Germany could do little or nothing for it, 
and that its life was inevitably bound up with that 
Poland. 
= - Poland is the hinterland of Danzig, and hac is no other, 
e he sole hinterland of the Free City is the basin of the 
Vistula, the great Polish river, which, with its affluents, 
drains an area of 125,000 square miles, and is larger th 
the basin of the Elbe or of the Rhine. Apart from t 
vast and magnificent tributary territory Danzig is nothing. 
This is the key to the whole situation, the fundamenta 
thing. When this was pointed out to the Nationalists who 
were in political control of the Free City they shrugg 
eir shoulders and spoke despitefully of Poland. W 
Ea How long would it exist? A few y 
Oh, Poland! This was the kind of bee 


i ; for Poland was then in evil antic a bee 
attered ship hurling through storms into unkno 


people. pues these ee or ee years sof 
it, the trade and commerce of f Poland could 


d ed not do, much for Danzig. -How could it be other- 
se? Things were rather better i in 1922-23, and Danzig 
ecorded an advance; upwards of 3,000 vessels entered its 
arbour, their total tonnage being well above one and a SS 
alf millions. There then set in a gradual improvement, : 
which became very marked first of all in 1925, when 
oland had a splendid harvest, and instead of having to 
mport grain was able to export it. But it was in 1926 that 
-oland showed what it could do for Danzig and what 
t meant to the Free City. And 1927 has bettered that 
howing. Statistics are generally dull, but those that 
ollow are not, for they tell a story of a significance, 
litical no less than economic, there is no mistaking, 
In 1912, which was Danzig’s best year just before the _ 
Sreat War, nearly 6,000 ships entered and cleared the 
port, the total tonnage being approximately two millions. 
n 1926 the number of vessels more than doubled, and— 
he total round tonnage was upwards of 6,800,000 tons. = 
n that year much of the success of Danzig was attributed - 
0 the British Coal Strike, which had the result of sending 
rom that port huge quantities of Polish coal to Sweden 
nd other countries, not excepting Great Britainitself. With 
he termination of the strike doubt was expressed whethe: 
>oland would be able to retain the markets it had eas 


Sxainst rather eas than three and a half Se in 
926. Here are the figures for Danzig for the last fiv 


Imports. Exports. Totals. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. 
715,138 1,162,120 1,877,258 
884,472 1,731,539 2,616,011 


1925 774,925 251555309 
1926 See ee eee 55793222 
2 1358651 . S520 


his shows an increase of six million tons in five ye 
colossal! The subjoined table gives the numb 
Sr CXRIN. > N.S : 


vessels entering the port, with their registered net t 
for the year 1912 and the years 1924-27 :— 


Ships. Registered net tons. 
pees sve? £992 970,653, 
1924 5a peda Y 1,635,610 
1925 D .-- 3,986 1,869,979 
1926... wee 18,907 3,432,480 
1927 Bie Le ape IO SIGE 3,899,854 


It will be seen that the post-war development of the 
goods traffic is enormous. Something like ninety-five per 
cent. of it is Polish. No better, more convincing proof 
could be given that Danzig is of the utmost necessity to 

_ Poland, and that the Free City can flourish only in con- 
nection with Poland. For the foregoing figures indicat e 
“beyond peradventure” that, as the Poles have always 
_ maintained, Danzig is the “natural” port of Poland. 
- And what an unanswerable argument they present for the 
_ possession of the Corridor by the Poles! Danzig ma 
_ fests itself as a vital interest of Poland—as vital an interest 
as the Suez Canal to Great Britain or as the Panama Ca 
to the United States. Let any Englishman or America: 
- ponder awhile the situation thus briefly outlined, and t he 
: will understand what Danzig means to every Pole. 
_ Danzig itself now begins to understand, as was indicated d 
ee preceding paragraph; it sees at last that the common 
pee of that. understanding is economics ; previo 


ed that Poland eonld or would send to she por 
r SiX paion tons of coal andl timber i ina not muc 


ae ake were practically unseen in Tange bel 
war. The result of the last General Election i 
proves the great change that has taken p 
public opinion in the Free City. In the 
Tks tag there are only twenty-five Nationalists de er 

y anti- Polish ; on the ses hand, the Social st 
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resented themselves to the electors as pioneers of a 
1oderate, reasonable policy of collaboration with Poland 
ased on recognition of the status guo and on the building 
ip of a suitable modus vivendi with the Poles. They have, 
esides, a programme of constitutional reform, which, 
iowever, is beyond the scope of this article, but it may 
mentioned that they intend to make the Volkstag 
upreme over the Senate, the Nationalist composition of 
thich has all along been the chief obstacle to a good under- 
tanding with Poland, and that, with this object in view, 
hey have formed a coalition with eighteen members of the 
entre Party and six Liberals; thus, with sixty-six votes 
a all, they have a clear majority in a House of one hundred 
nd twenty members, the full tale of the Volkstag. To 
urn from the politics of the Free City to the actual port 
tself, it must be noted that, proportionate to the vast 
acrease of tonnage, improvements and enlargements of 
he harbour and its equipment ‘are being carried out.. In 
Jecember the construction was completed of a quay at 
he Vistula station. The old, unfinished basin at Holm, — 
he island in the river near the city, has been dredged ang 
leepened for the use of the timber trade. In October work __ 
jas started on a new basin on the right bank of the ~ 
dead” Vistula, a sort of backwater partly surrounding 
Jolm, and when it is finished it will be possible to load — 
bout 250,000 tons of coal a month thereat. The ~ 
Jarbour Board counts on a steady increase of the | 
olish coal export, and in order to overtake it contemplates 
n immediate expenditure of half a million sterling on new 
ways, basins and machinery. Meanwhile, Gdynia, 
’oland’s new port on the Balticafew miles north-westofthe _ 
‘ree City, is being built and developed satisfactorily, but 
s$ competition with Danzig appears to be out of the ques- _ 
on. Poland needs both ports. Its exports consist mainly 
f raw materials of bulky dimensions—coal and timber— 
rhich necessitate large space and big technical equipment; 
1 these respects Danzig and Gdynia complete each others 
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TROUT-FISHING IN NORWAY 
By H. A. BryDEN 


In England, and even in Scotland, in these days, trout- 
fishing is not what it used to be. There are now too many 
people in these islands, and a considerable proportion of 
them want to fish. Good free trouting, which fifty years 
ago was easily attainable, is almost a thing of the past. 
There are too many rods at work, and eager fishers have” 
increased five-hundredfold. Good preserved trout-fish- 
ing is an expensive luxury, suited only to the purses of 
fairly wealthy folk; and the cost of a rod on those clear 
streams sacred to the dry-fly expert is seldom less than £50" 
for the season, even on the quiet, lovely and fairly remote” 
streams of Wiltshire. Where, then, is the humbler type 
of trout-fisher to betake himself? I say, confidently, to Nor- 
way, where living is reasonably cheap in the quieter places, 
English is freely spoken, and lakes abounding in trout are 
scattered by the hundred over one of the most beautiful 
countries in the world. 

When first I cast a fly in that delightful land I betookl 
myself with a friend to the neighbourhood of the 
Hardanger Fjord. This is a favourite district for tourists, 
and the roads and chief hotels are often filled with pas- 
sengers from touring steamers, going overland from one 
part of the various fjords to another.. But, except very 
occasionally, when you are shifting quarters, there is small 
occasion to be troubled by these people. They are easily 
avoided, and there are plenty of peaceful fishing places: 
and quiet hotels where you can take your pleasure, enjoy 
the glorious scenery and the wonderful wild flowers, and fill 
your basket with goodly trout. 

We first directed our steps from Bergen to Opheim’s 
Vand—vand is Norsk for lake—a beautiful water lying 
between Vossevangen-and Gudvangen on the Nerofjord.. 
It was June 7th, early in the season, and we had the com=. 
fortable timbered Framnzs hotel to ourselves. Our first 
evening on the lake yielded nine trout, going three to the 
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nd—the largest 3 3 Ib.; but my companion was a novice, 
iad never thrown a fly before: and I had to do everything 
tr him as well as for myself and instruct him in the art. 
Evening fishing in Norway is perfect, the light never really — 
fades; you can see to read a book till 12. 30, soon after . 
which the light of another day is approaching ! Wewent 
‘0 bed at midnight, and a rich glow lay in the north-east 
where the sun lay. . 
_ Our second evening’s sport, after a very hot day, yielded 
sighteen nice trout, many of them over half a pound. The 
est day we had at Opheim’ s Vand was on June 11th, when 
we captured twenty- six trout, the heaviest, taken with a 
9rown phantom minnow, scaling 11 lb. I should say here 
hat I never killed a heavier trout in Norway than 34 1b.; 
jut in some of the bigger and deeper lakes, notably at Red, : = 
on Bredheim’s Vand, Nordfjord, the heavy lake trout run _ 
‘0 great weights, sometimes even exceeding 12 and 14 lb. _ 
These are, of course, similar monsters to what we in Britain 
ow as salmo ferox, which J take to be no more than a 
very old lake trout. A pleasant party, consisting of two 
nglish parsons and their ladies, had meantime arrived to 
h and add to our cheerfulness. I went with one of these 
slergymen, a skilled angler, to try a high lake, called 
elgeset Vand, seven miles away up in the mountain 
© reach it we had a tough and rather boggy walk and 
ossed a good deal of snow. We found ice still half 
vering the small lake, and, putting our rods together < 
t flies on, we started casting from either side of the vand 
1e: r the far end, where a small waterfall poured into the 
ake. It was really too early to expect much sport. I had 
lightly the best of the luck, taking eight fair fish, mostly 
alf-pounders, while my companion, although the be 
herman, only accounted for two or three. All these t 
re thin and weak, and those I took, if in good cond: 
vould have been much nearer a pound each than ha 
und, This was on June 12th. It is not the leas 
hing these higher waters in Norway until the lake 
of ice, the s snow. has es and the trout one i 
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has the merit of being a true one. A tenn ald hrop- 
- shire squire had some very fine trout water, of which 
was extremely proud and somewhat chary of granting 
mission to fish. A neighbouring curate, who was devoted to 
fishing but a somewhat greedy sportsman, after some time 
obtained the coveted permit. He got up very early, fished 
hard and long on a good day when trout were rising w 
and made a very large—in fact, a quite unnecessarily lar 
—bag. As he returned triumphant from the scene of 
labours he met the squire’s keeper, who asked him civilly 
how he had fared, and said he would like to see his basket. 
The curate could hardly refuse, and a little later the keep 
reported the matter to his master, who was much annoy 
at the way his water had been punished. A year or 
later a living in the gift of the old squire became vacant. 
_ Among other applicants the fishing curate sent in his name 
and testimonials. He received in reply only a signed post 
card, on which these ominous words were written: “ Si 
I would sooner give my living to a cormorant! ” | 
On June 13th, fishing in the morning on Ophei 
_ Vand, with one of the padres, with a pleasant breeze f 
_ the north-west, we had twenty-five fair trout between 
__In the evening my fishing friend and I got a dozen more 
__ including a very good trout of 14 1b., which I got with th 
_ brown phantom minnow. The two parsons also did fairl; 
ge and the total bag for the day was oe -five fish— 


a 


st part of the Hardanger F jord At that iad 


: birch bark and turf sods, and wenden coo 
A iogner as well as warm in winter. These served as be 
, and my comrade and I were fortunate enough 
St one, a fine roomy abode, measuring 24ft. by 22: 
wher ae our eee and fishing tackle could be ce 
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ful. Beyond and behind the little clearing where the 
hotel stood lay far-spreading forest of oak, birch, juniper, 
and pine. Four excellent fishing lakes were within a 
couple of miles or so; one of them, Eide Vand, a mile and 
a half in length, the others circular and smaller and 
hemmed in by woodland. We had a small wooden pier, 
and local steamers plying up and down the Hardanger 
called two or three times a week. Eider duck and their 
young were often seen, and moderately good sea-fishing 
for codling and other varieties was to be had just below 
the house. Beyond us stretched the lovely fjord, and every- 
where around arose great mountains, with the snowy = 
heights of the magnificent Folgefond glacier ten miles os 
away. Since the War the Vikingnes establishment has _ 
been abandoned, and the little clearing has, I hear, gone 
back to primeval forest again—a thousand pities. 

In this delightful spot we found some pleasant Englek 
people who came there every summer and enjoyed one of © 
the most restful of retreats. The little establishment was _ 
very well run, and we were admirably looked after. The 
first evening of our arrival at this pleasant place my — 
comrade and I set off for Eide Vand, the largest of the 
four lakes I have spoken of. With us went a Norsk lad, 
named Lauritz, who was attached to the hotel and looked 
after the boats and the fishing. He spoke some English | 
and easily understood all we said or wanted. He was an_ 
expert rower, fisherman, and trapper, and added to his” 
small means by trapping animals such as mink, otter, fox, 
and various eagles and other raptorial birds, for the 
destruction of which rewards were paid by the Norwegian 
Government. After a delightful walk of two and a half 
miles: through the woods, that beautiful flower, Linnea 


slimpses of the fjord, we reached ve vand, an exquisi te 
sheet of water, set amid forest with a mountain backgrounc 
Many lovely lakes have I seen and fished in Norway, | 
few exceeding in beauty this peerless water. It was 

wonderful evening, a soft breeze blew from the south-we 
nd, as it turned out, the trouting was first-rate. 
, My. comrade had not yet acquired expertness ina 


ing his flies to his cast, aa as at I did the 
‘him. I used black and silver, green and teal and 
and grouse for myself, and for my comrade the like 
terns with a “ Zulu” instead of the black and silver. 
have always found the claret and grouse a most favoured” 
fly wherever I have fished in Norway. The “ butcher re 
“blue upright,” and “coch-y-bondhu” are also good 
patterns. Norsk lake trout. like biggish flies, of sea-trout 
size. Lauritz managed the boat perfectly, and we slowly 
made our way to the far end of the lake. The Eide Vand 
trout were excellent specimens and nearly always, as we 
ee found them on this summer evening, very lively and sport- 
ing, all of them well fed, lusty, handsome fish. They 
-averaged nearly half a pound, and pretty often we got. 
_ three-quarter-pounders and occasionally over. This eve 
ing, between B: 30 and 11.15, I landed twenty good fis 
the: ee 14 lb., while my comrade did very well fore 


ee smallish fish and one tin nace 
hich I captured with the phantom minnow. Going o 
next lake we found better sport again, es betnes 


just a pound and a ale “My scagedee ‘Ss bet f 
>. In this~circular lake, which had a pez 

e fish were beautiful specimens, very oda 
spotted, with rich golden stomachs. We saw 
K, which are common in Hardanger, 2 
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arm of the ford as we came home, and a tall heron flapped 
away majestically before us as we disturbed him. Our 
twenty-four trout taken this evening averaged just under 
Ib. each, a very good catch for this district. Vikingnes 
—n@s means a nose or promontory, the equivalent of our 
English ness, or naze—is famous for its Viking graves, | 
which lie scattered about the coastline. These consist of 
huge mounds of stone, piled together in the wild and 
stormy days of the fierce Norsemen, who from these shores 
raided Europe. Some friends staying at the hotel opened — 
with much labour one of these graves. It had been ran-- 
sacked long before, but they found ina stone cista brooch 
which they afterwards took to the British Museum. 
Curiously enough it was by the authorities there declared — = 
to be of old English make, and had no doubt been raided 
from the land of the Angles and Saxons by the Norsk _ 
pirates. The name Viking, by the way, has nothing to 
do with our word “king,” but signifies merely people who 
dwelt in vigs or small settlements—villages. The same — 
word is, of course, common in English place names, aS 
for instance, Chiswick, Painswick, etc. 
_ On the 28th, after a wet and stormy night, we walked to: 
Eide Vand after breakfast and again had capital sport. 
A glorious morning after the storm, a delightful breeze 
with no chill in it, a gleamy day with wonderful interplay 
f light and shade over mountain, fjord, and lake, and 
out everywhere rising freely. In the distance, down the 
ord, the great island of Varaldsé rose magnificent, show 
g deep blue against the horizon. Everywhere the 
verdure was vivid after the rain, and the wild pansies 
ae in profusion as they do all over Norway at thi 
season. We captured forty-five good trout and enjoyed 
ourselves to our hearts’ content on one of the most perfec 
days I ever remember in that fair country. 
Our next venture, June 21st, was made to Thors 
eter, a place high up on the mountain across the fj 
here in a few summer huts the women were her 
their cows and goats and making their annual stor 
neeses. ‘Here als are alone with nature, their 
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supplies. Lauritz, our invaluable boy, of course, went 
us, and we carried our blankets and details, inclt 
a kettle and frying-pan. The fjord here is only two 
three miles across, and with alternate rowing and sailin 
we were soon at Thorsnes, where stands an old stone fa 
house inhabited by the family of Galtung. On the fr 
wall of this house was carved an ancient coat-of-arm 
a very unusual thing in Norway—with the crest of a 
The Galtungs, although they are only farmers, ar 
family of long descent. The legend—lI believe 
founded—in connection with their coat-of-arms is this 
In the days of Gustavus Vasa, that famous king was 
the early part of the sixteenth century, in flight from 
enemies and found refuge with the Galtungs, one of who 
took him across the fjord in his boat, wrapped in sack 
and lying amid other farming gear, including the carca 
of some pigs. They were stopped by some enemies 


aS a coat-of-arms with the quaint porcine cres 
the farmer and his family. 
ee met Galtung, the descendant of this ancient fan 


ee ocralia on our backs. A climb of rath mo 
1,000 feet brought us to the lake, where we foun 
put our rods together, and fished down he three 


eine north wind. Nevertheless we seid ie | 
y sixteen good fish, the largest scaling 2 Ib., cap u 
; - brown phantom minnow. This was a plucky 
whic sought wee and eee two feet out of the. 
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ut, fried some fish, made some tea, and enjoyed a good 
upper, eked out with excellent b/eber jam and cream. 
Ve saw and spoke to some of the pleasant s@ter women, 
till busy with their work. They had sixteen huts at this 
lace and looked after 100 cows and some goats. Still 
igher up the mountain lie two more lakes, but these were 
lot yet fit to be fished. We noticed here ravens, various 
lawks and buzzards, ring ousels, wagtails, the inevitable 
air of divers and their young, and some wading birds. 
Next morning, after ablutions in a stream at hand, we 
reakfasted at 7.30. There was again, at these heights, a 
oldish breeze from the north-west. We fished half-way up 
he vand again, taking sixteen good trout—the largest 14. 1b. 
—and several pounders, the rest averaging half a pound. 
Returning to the s@ter we lunched, packed our belongings 
ato the boat, and rowed up to the top, taking only five 
nore fish on the way. Descending to the Hardanger we 
yere again in a hot climate; the fjord was smooth as glass, 
nd we rowed easily across to our pleasant quarters at~ 
jikingnes. Our total catch of trout at Thorsnes Szter 
ras thirty-seven good trout—quite as many as we expected — 
hus early in the season. Sas 
On June 23rd we had a telephone call from Thorbjorn, _ 
he farmer at Ljornes, a hamlet three miles away, telling — 
s that a wedding was to take place that morning at 
trandebarm, a village in the neighbouring bay, and that — 
he procession would leave Kalthveit at 11. We sent | 
ound our fishing tackle and lunch by boat and walked to ~ 
jornes. It was nearly 1 o’clock before the procession 
ame along. First appeared a man in the usual blue serge, == 
ome-manufactured Norsk suit—the women still used — 
pinning wheels and looms in this district—and a black — 
ide-awake, soft hat, playing with much vigour the curious 
Jorwegian fiddle. Then the bridegroom, in similar attire, © 
nd-the bride, a pretty fair girl, her head surmounted by — 
1e high ancient Hardanger wedding crown of silv 
ecorated with coloured glass. Her dress was the us 
ardanger costume, red bodice edged with the curl 
bbon characteristic of the Hardanger, dark skirt, wh 
broidered apron, and full white lawn sleeves. Lo 
c s™2 


galadved ribbons ee re her back, 1 

_ the two thick plaits of her fair hair. With her 1 ft 
fresh complexion, and beautiful hair this charming 
looked truly a queen, Sometimes a bowl of milk, sign 
ing plenty, is carried in front of the bridal pair, but o 
occasion the ancient custom was omitted. A number 
men and women followed, the women carrying th 
Hardanger costumes in quaint Norsk carved and pai 

boxes; these costumes were to be donned on their ar 
by rowing boat at the beach at Strandebarm. 


then adjourned to the neighbouring Kalthveit Vands 
fished. The trout were not rising well, and after captur 
2 we we dragged the boat through a hundred yards 


and tried our luck there. Here we found an extraordi 
change. The trout of Riirvik are very light in colour, 
active, and all fought like furies. For their size I ne 
saw such determined pugilists. When hooked they leap 
high out of the water and often kicked themselves 
aE lost one really heavy fish in this manner. In a 


h great fs were Tight 
and isle and headland. Old and decayed 

ten burnt whole or broken up to feed the flames 
on occasion. At 10.30 we had a big fire at Viking 
drank skall in quaint old Norwegian wooden bowl 
w ae the fires pleaee down the sa 


ning and did very ‘veil, landing twenty-six g goo 
eral of them running to a pound in weight. 
Sie NEEDS with sete acres an 
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we . made our way on the following morning by a 
untain walk of seven miles to Espeland’s Vand, a very 
sautiful lake lying between Eide and Ulvik. A feature 
this lovely vand is the fine waterfall pouring from the 
sights of the north bank headlong into the lake. High : 
low-topped mountains and dark pine forests lay in the Se 
ackground. After a.very hot walk we found a boat and : 
by and fished this charming lake with fair success, taking 
irty-one nice trout, all in good condition. On July 6th, 
alking up from Ulvik in intense heat in the afternoon, 
e had not much time left for fishing, but secured eight __ 
out, all of fair size, notwithstanding a dead calm. In 
forway, so brisk and obliging are the trout, you can, fishing 
ith a dry fly, manage to kill fish even on such i ina pigs — 
scasions. 
Next morning was again intensely hot, with a flat calm, 
id we did little. We bathed and had a slack time, and 
good breeze presently springing up about noon we did — 
ell. There was a good rise, and we took thirty-seven _ 
ice trout by 4 o'clock, the heaviest just over a pound, — 
Je then went ashore, packed our few belongings and 
alked down to Ulvik, passing a se@ter on the way and 
; tting a drink of milk from a good-looking Norsk girl. 
ound Ulvik the scant Norwegian hay harvest was now in 
1 swing, and the fjord sides were sprinkled with the tall 
t hurdles on which the farmers dry their little crops. 
as delightful to see hundreds of fieldfares, which nest _ 
reely in Scandinavia, busy among the meadows. : 
‘rom Ulvik we went on by fjord steamer to Norheim- 
d, one of the most beautiful spots even on lovely 
anger, nowadays rather too much frequented by the 
iquitous tourist. From there we visited a good trou 
ke known as Langsvand, away up in the mountains 
moorland water with a few seter huts near-by. Th 
ing was again hot and glaring, but we got afloat a: ae 2 
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aged to et a few fish with the phantom minnow. A 


tance, and we did suite fairly well with the fly, 0 ( 
al bag reaching twenty-seven good fish, the hea 
: with as eee pee and ‘some three- -quar 
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pounders. The good seter people, as usual, supplied 1 
with milk, and we jogged downhill contentedly to 
supper at the hotel. 
Evening at Norheimsund is wonderful. From there. 
obtain a marvellous view of the vast Folgefond icefi 
clothed in eternal snow, which throughout the long n 
hours is suffused with rose colour. Norheimsund 
however, too busy a place for us, and we returned 
steamer to Vikingnzs, where we had again plenty of qui 
sport before us. Again we visited Thorsnes s@ter 
had good fishing, the first evening yielding thirty-four and 
the next morning thirty-two good trout. a 

_ Our total bag during the trip realised 501 trout, not 
of which was wasted. It is to be remembered, howe 
__ that my comrade was acomplete novice and that for a gr 
part of the trip I had to spend much of my time in assis 
him. If I had had an expert fisherman with me I hi 
no doubt we should have basketed 800 trout between v 
- On other occasions in Norway, in less frequented pla 
qT have experienced even better sport. On one ‘memor 


Everywhere else that I 
in that beautiful and most picturesque country t 
ig has been entirely free. Moreover, the kindne 


fated. The great thing to be remembered = the fe) 
1 r in Norway is to fish from the middle of June te 
_end of July, and to keep always away from the few beat 
of the inevitable tourist. This is not a diffic 
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SHAKESPEARE: A VINDICATION 
By Morton Luce 


__ Prefatory Note——As I mentioned a short time ago, in 
the Preface to a revised edition of The Tempest," new 
expository criticism might be expected to follow in the 
paths thrown open by recent Shakespearean research; also, 
there are yet a few subjects in this connection that have — 
remained comparatively unnoticed. On these two grounds _ 
chiefly I shall endeavour in the following brief remarks to 
do Shakespeare a justice which, I believe, has hitherto been = 
penied to him. 


* * % * * * 


_ Love and woman are a diapason that closes full in — 
Resour Nothing in his genius is more wonderful 
than the completeness with which he shook himself free 
from the trammels of the past and created ideals that 
should last for all human time. So under this head of his 
dramatic ee of woman, whether as plighting her 


bois - possess a refinement, a coe and sone 2 
‘spirituality that are entirely his own. To prove all this 1 
= only draw up a short list of names—Juliet, Viola 
Isabella, Rosalind, the two Portias, Beales Here 


third eal a nemitent sees which I may vente 
o means inaptly, the sound of marriage bells. We 
or a moment at the foregoing list; every one « 


(1) September, 1926. The Arden Shakespeare. . 
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characters it includes has either heard this third harmony or 
is expecting to hear it. . 


We have here no trifling, no fortuitous matter; on the 


contrary, as I think will be quite clear from what follows, 


it is a fact of the deepest significance, and it forces upon 


us a reflection that may well come first in any such com- 
mentary as the present. I will state it in the words of a 
former essay’: “ With Shakespeare, marriage was to love 
as metre to poetry, as form to art; it alone separated love 
from lust.” 

But as this statement may appear exaggerated, | shall 


take the opportunity now offered to me of quoting’ one of 


the many passages that give it support :— 


The most opportune place, the strong’st suggestion 

Our worser genius can, shall never melt 

Mine honour into lust, to take away 

The edge of that day’s celebration. 
—The Tempest, iv., 1, 26-29. 


But before proceeding further I must make some refer- — 
ence to another poet who ought certainly to be mentioned — 


in any estimate of Shakespeare, a poet with whom Shake- 


speare was presumably acquainted, if not intimate, and — 


whose love philosophy, as I regard it, comes nearest to that 


of his great contemporary. I refer to Edmund Spenser: ~ 


“Ring ye the bells . . . this day is holy.” These words 
are taken from his E pithalamion of 1595; here, and here 
for ever, is the diapason in real life. To this poem Shake- 
Speare seems to have been indebted on more than one 
occasion, and I sometimes think that he recollected not a 
few of its undertones when he was creating that. wonderful 


we Pe 


symphony of all the ideals of love, his Tempest of 1617. — 
For example, here is another short passage from Spenser’s i 


poem :— 


There dwels sweet Love, and constant chastity . . 
The which the base affections doe obey... 
Bring her to th’ high altar, that she may 
The sacred ceremonies there partake. . 


Let us compare these lines from the Epithalamion with 


(1) Shakespeare: The Man and His Work. Essay VII. 
(2) For a principle of quotation, see page 481 below. 


as 
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those = Shakespasve that were quoted above, to which we 
will now add the following :— 


Se 


ie 


If thou dost break her virgin-knot? before 

All sanctimonious ceremonies may— 

With full and holy? rite be minister’d . . . 

3 —The Tempest, iv., i., 14-16, 


ae 


EES: 
ae 


~ Many more of these similarities might be noticed, but 
I must now pass on to remark that other contemporary 
poets, of course, offer resemblances to Shakespeare under 
this head of love and woman; but, with the possible excep- 
tion of Sidney, they bear no comparison with Spenser; _ 
in fact, I regard him and Shakespeare as not merely the _ 
two greatest, but rather the two great authorities on love __ 
among Elizabethan poets. Ben Jonson, for example, may __ 
On occasion speak nobly of love, but in Spenser and — 
Shakespeare the nobility of treatment is a prevailing ten- 
dency, a tendency, moreover, that is based on a depth of __ 
‘conviction which inspires an astonishing creation of noble _ 
ideals; and, as I may here venture to repeat, I believe that 
‘these ideals, while they owe but little to the past, are 
estined to stand forth, not only unsurpassed, but — 
eo unrivalled og all human time. : 


page. This surprising array of ponanly beauty sad p 
will support at every point the argument that follows. = 


E shakeapeace’ s plays, and even the incon licence 
passages (or, in some cases at least, those that appear to 


a) As in Twelfth Night, Shakespeare speaks almost undramatice ly. 
‘the disastrous poscerieeces that may follow if the wife is older an- he 


“the past: But as in the case of the Sonnets, it is wiser to put a p 
considerations aside as. being altogether doubtful. = 
. (2) With this compare such other expressions by Shakespeare as 
wedlock vow,” “holy human law,”’ etc. . 
- (3) For this, as the sole criterion of quotations, see Shakespe re: Th 
Mon and His Work, Essay I. Further, as I think will be ev ent evel 
this short article, a denunciation of lust is thundered throug e 7 
ae storms of Sbakespeste! 's yas es 


be such) should not ae our Cee ine tid . 
doctrines and convictions on the subject of love _ 
woman, and, as we may add once more, of marriage. 
Let me remark in passing that elsewhere I have c 
fully examined the poet’s treatment of Cressida,’ and I 
can only repeat with fuller assurance my former convic-_ 
tions, namely, that in the Cressida of Shakespeare’s play 
we find nothing whatever of the professional harlot. To 
this I may add that such references as “the lazar kite | of 
Cressid’s kind,” in Henry V, or “ Cressida was a beggar,” 
in Twelfth Night, belong to Shakespeare’s conventional 
__~ habits, and that he formed his opinion anew when he got 
to work on his elaborate drama. 
After this I may remark that perhaps the chief wore of 
Shakespeare which calls for examination under this head 
of morality is the Venus and Adonis, which most crit 
regard as being at least in some degree licentious. I thi 
we may begin whatever of apology can be offered with 
the suggestion that there were other writers who handled 
e theme more grossly. Possibly, also, some of the 
voluptuous situations or expressions may be set down | to 
_Shakespeare’s habit of antithesis” and over-anxious effo 
of contrast : — 


Call it not Love, for Love to heaven is fled, 
Since sweating Lust on earth usurp’d his name. 


-no final opinion of the poem can be formed until 
ad Side by side with Lucrece. We need not te 


espeare : The Man-and His Work, Essay VI, and Hand 
eare, oe edition, pages viii and ix. 
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antithesis is thus rendered more complete; but in any 
case, to use the poet’s own words, we are presented with 
a startling contrast between “ Mars’s hot minion” and “ the 
incomparable chastity of ... Lucretia.” In fact, whatever 
their origins, the poems from one point of view may almost 
-be regarded as supporters to a shield—the shield of 
Christian morality; on the one side we discern a Christian 
denunciation of lust, and on the other a Christian exalta- 
tion of wedded love. 

And finally, we ask the question: Could Marlowe 
have written these poems, even the Venus? “Certainly 
not” must be our reply, “nor any other poet who was not 
imbued (as was Spenser) with the spirit of Elizabethan 
_ Christianity. To sum up, indeed, I incline to the belief 
that in the Vexus there may be discovered a central gem — 
of moral which burns with a glow far too steady to be 
obscured by what Milton might call the “glistering foil” 
of the setting’: 


Love comforteth like sunshine after rain, = 
But Lust’s effect is tempest after sun; : 

Love’s gentle spring doth always fresh remain, =——— 
Lust’s winter comes ere summer half be done; — 

Love surfeits not, Lust like a glutton dies; 

Love is all truth, Lust full of forgéd lies. 


But what shall be said of Shakespeare’s re-creation- 
or rather, creation—of Cleopatra, for this “wonderfu 
_ piece of work”? may for many reasons be chosen as ow 
~ second example. Here, surely, if any central gem of mo: al 
g ~ exists, it is in danger of being altogether obscured by 
- glitter of the setting :— 


i a dete fay ath) ed he 
we 2 ONE Bo 


Husband, I come! 
Now to that name my courage prove my title! = 


O bitter barren woman! what’s the name? : 
The name—the name—the new name thou hast won? 


as little to be Pakoned with as Octavia in the 
Be entony; 


(1) Lines ae 
(2) Sema and. Cleopatra, I rade et So 


aan up at the outset of this essay, the poet ee fo 
‘time is the foremost champion of marriage, and with t 
of woman? Indeed, if we ask him for the ethical teachin 
of his play under this head, here is what we must expe 
for an answer: “ Her passions are made of nothing but — 
the finest part of pure love . . . She shall be buried oye 
her Antony.” 4 : 
At this point we must give some attention to a questo 

__ which is essential to any comprehensive view of the position © 
_ occupied by the poet. “Why,” it will be asked, “should — 
~we expect to find a lesson in the morals of love or woman, | 
or, indeed, in any aspect of human conduct, in aplay, even 4 
ff that play has Shakespeare for creator? What has 
morality to do with drama—with art? What is the real | 
ruth about it all?” Meredith himself seems to withdraw 
ae that a woman can win a bad name, for he : 
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hard life, of laws. 


The harlot’s gee beautied Se plastering art, 
_Is not more ugly . 


Virtue is beauty, but the beauteous evil © 
gs empty trunks o'er-flourished by the devil. 


iia and Pi ealee and we are bender by 
George Wyndham that when we listen to a play 
allow ourselves to be altogether possessed by the 

esthetic delight ” ; we must not judge. : 


ust put our conscience in éur pocket. cat 
s a crucial thesis, and in justice to the sub: 

hall endeavour briefly: to examine it (an | 
_ aware, for the first time). 


pare this with Shakespeare’s “holy hitens law: = ee f : 
tots Hardy, see ‘‘ Loves in es 4 2 ie Boe ). 
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Of our Restoration Drama, of which Dryden himself 
was ashamed, Macaulay writes: “ Clever indeed, but it is, 
in the most emphatic sense of the words, earthly, sensual, 
devilish.” But what if the critics antl the audience of 
_ such plays were Greeks of the age of Aristophanes? In 
such a case not one of these words “ earthly,” “sensual,” - 
_ “devilish,” would have its full meaning, if indeed any 
_ meaning whatever: for they belong to a later period in 
_ the Shition of morals; or, to return to our thesis, these 
_ Greeks had no sort of conscience that they must put into 
their pockets for fear it should disturb their “mood of 
_ esthetic delight.” Morality, therefore, is relative and a _ 
matter of development. = 
_ And here follows the remaining consideration. Our | 
_ present-day mental powers and needs: “ The good, the 
_ lovely, and the true,” as they are succinctly classified by = 
_ Rupert Brooke, have grown up interdependently; each is — 
concerned in any and every operation of the human mind; 
they cannot be isolated even for a moment. As Rashda 
_remarks in his Ethics (p. 69): “ oo ... pass their BS 


enc fonnees the Restoration - Drama 3 “ earthly, Se 
_ devilish,” is one with the comprehensive mental state 


there can be any such) that in our day would stultif 
"appreciation, and play the Greek without his privile 
= remote past, aoe are at least to be pitied, for they. 


eis tee Bode that may be urged in favour of 
splendid yet seemingly immoral piece of work? 
is; it follows partly from what precedes, and may 
stated : Gorgons and Hydras and Chimeras d 
Centaurs and Satyrs and Devils with tails and ang 
wings, and nude women (aye, and men) in st 
canvas; and, in literary art, Venuses ana Helet 


ee ke eae woe Ceo een 


Ss 5S 
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aa (2) a morality that has the privilege of the past, an 
to appreciate which as a law unto themselves we hav 
been taught and accustomed. The incongruities -— 
exhibit are tacitly ignored, much as we ignore the incon- 
sistency of a character speaking blank verse. But if 
the subject represented does not fall within this protecting — 
category, whether on the stage or in real life, but depicts © 
> human monkeyisms, or men and women naked, or such- 

-grossness as is sometimes meretriciously displayed in the 

Restoration Drama mentioned above,’ then our sense of 
- fitness revolts; we are shocked; and it would take—or it 
should take—a very long time to educate us backward to. 
_ such a moral constitution as would enjoy or even tolerate | 
6 such things or situations. 
-This—or something like this, as it appears to me—is a 
brief answer to the question which is an integral part of - 
any such inquiry as the present. But one other question — 
under this head, a question of perhaps equal importance, 
must now be stated, and it follows closely on the fore- 
going: What shall be said of the licentious passages that — 
occur in so many of the plays, and are not absent from the | 
two works we have chosen to illustrate the subject 
generally? 
I must confess myself by no means satisfied with the 
Se offered by most commentators, namely, that the | 


4 


Z. 
wa 


convenient summary of what piecedess I cannot do 
han quote from Mr. John Masefield’s Teview a 


speare is blamed: for not conforming ti sanded 
to his generation. . . . Shakespeare wrote — 
. A man who writes about life must accept life - 
t it is, as pr See an anus) oe _ Those wh 
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Eciend that life is only lived in boudoirs are in peril, and 
‘the world is in peril through them.” 

In reply to this, we have first to admit that a certain 
amount of coarseness, seemingly at variance with a normal 
refinement, is to be noticed in most men and women of 
Shakespeare’s day; even Spenser is no exception to this 
prevailing characteristic, nor perhaps was Shakespeare 
himself. Had Spenser turned dramatist (and even with 
regard to his extant work) these remarks would doubtless 
apply here and there. This coarseness, however, is not 
often a mark of evil living; it is rather a superficial con- 
vention to which later ages gave, perhaps, a too definite and 
too serious form. 

Next we have to recall what was said on a former page, 
where morality was explained as being “relative anda 
matter of development,” and where the Age of Aristo- 
-phanes was compared with the Age of Dryden; to these 
we may now add on a like principle the Age of Shake- 
| speare. We must further recall the regret of Dryden 
referred to on the same page, and then ask ourselves: — 
_“ Perhaps we may find something not altogether unlike this 

"among Elizabethan writers?’ The answer is that we may. 
Let us begin with Spenser; referring to his first two- 
#H ymnes, he remarks: “I resolved at least to amend, and, = 
_ by way of retractation, to reforme them.” And there were yet 
other writers of the time who erred more grossly, and were 
sensible of their error. As to Shakespeare under this he 
_we might perhaps refer to some of his Sonnets. But it will 
be more to our purpose to leave this inquiry while we point 
_out that in the early play of Love’ s Labour's Lost, ae = 


“as the following : = 55 it shall please you to abrogate so 
tility.” Now in this proviso alone we discover a respec 
_for the words moral and immoral, and a recognition | 
_ correspondingly advanced standard of morality.’ ae 
But this eG as far as Eee a is eae 


a6 Ekin Desa “Insist on the genuine “independence 
Ecves! standard ” (Evolution in the Light of Modern Knowledge, p. 


ie the servant of the ideal: ae ae sien has. 
less moving upward from the savage to the sage, 
therefore true art in the fullnes of her time 


Bows to one law, the law of loveliness, 

And scorns the soulless reflex of a lens. 

True to the crowning truth of Decency 

(Her Holy Grail, her Evening Star), she boasts 
No meretricious refuse of the past, 

No filth, no brutal oaths, no monkeyisms.* 


____ Returning now to Shakespeare, I may suggest that 
chronological principle which is such an important eleme 
of any modern criticism of his work can be applied, 
least in some. degree, to his employment of indecenct 
hey are certainly both less pronounced and less = 

in se later 22S 


conceits, puns, and the like; it is, Further: a matter. of 
attestation. By the time that eee os is at work } uy 


t 
01 i" certain dramatic aetna and his scornful i ine - 
ation of Polonius, go far to support our belief tha 
aly on the ground of a growth in taste and refinen 
= excuse may be offered to free the dramatist, at 
part, from the charge of deliberate licentiousness. 
nc Towever, leaving all such particular instances, we m 
now i id that under the head of a general progress towa 
refinem Hh far the most important evidence is tha 
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> higher and yet higher standards of Seeeton, and 
Itimately created ideals—among them Imogen, Marina, 
’erdita, Miranda—that have never been surpassed. 

BThere exists, nevertheless, an opinion that Shake- 
peare’ s more refined treatment of love towards the close 
f his career was due not so much toa progressive develop- 
aent as to waning powers or some new literary influence, ee 
uch as that of Beaumont and Fletcher. But a broader — 
iew discovers that Shakespeare’s dramatic genius was 
mdiminished, and that such external models were but 
aatters of chronology, and a part of that general environ- _ 
jent wherein the poet was gradually self-evolved. But _ 
he subject calls for a more complete exposition than is 
ossible in this short essay; here I can only refer to occa- 
ions’ on which I have endeavoured to show that in these __ 
ater plays Shakespeare’s outlook on life appears to be 
appier and kindlier,* even his dealings with nature being — 
aarked by a closer interest and a new tenderness. And _ 
nally in this connection, as in every other, we may 
emember that Shakespeare was poet first and Ge 
nly second.* ae 
But we may take a wider, a yet. clearer view. than thi = 
rogressive development, for in reply to our question a: 
norality in art generally, and Shakespeare in particul 
poet himself has furnished us with an answer bot 
plicit and satisfactory; he has contrived to include in 
me of his dramas his own views and theories of dramatic 
epresentation, and solely, as it appears, with regard to 
is moral aspect—" Whose end, both at the first, and now, 
vas, and is, to hold as ’twere the mirror up to nature y 
ow virtue her own oe scorn her own me 


ture in ciate Nineteenth Century, September, 1922; cS 
e and Nature,’”? Church Quarterly Review, April, 19245 “ Bot I 
espeare,”” Nineteenth Century, October, 1925. = 
= This is the word which interprets poe tee Ss fatest plays—r 
ope __D owDEN. 

£3) ‘Handbook to Shakespeare, = 29, 30. 

Pekerere: The Man and His Work, aS Ill. 
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e. but convey this interpretation, and no other—" to ene 
men to see themselves—not their bodies, but their sou 


and even the ents: of our human ne But Sa 
vital considerations should be added; as with Shake 
speare’s esthetics so was it with his ethics; they were no 
a birth but a growth, and a growth during some score yea: 
of authorship; he had to learn before he could teach; anc 
he taught, first through laughter, then through tears, and 
lastly, through love; “thus we have the order—Katharis 
Isabella, Miranda.’ q 
_. But further: like every other man, Shakespeare he 
_ his moods; sometimes, therefore, he will hold up h hi 
mirror with a smile,’ or a hearty laugh, or at most a wo 
of friendly warning. But when, for some dark reason, 
ae. possessed by the mood so ingenuously described - 
 Hamlet—“ Man delights not me, no, nor woman neither 
and his face, as we watch it, will be stern, or scornful, 
_ despondent, or even agonised; or it may be something 


Be all these— 


Mother . . . you go not, till I set you up a glass 
Where you may see the inmost part of you... 
: —Hamilet, III, 


Indeed, in Measure for Measure, where he 


Vice is a Hianetee of so frightful mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen, © 


ems to have given more attention to his mirror th 
play, with the result that on the dramatic side th 
s not a little perplexing and even unpleasant. 
yr must we forget the testimony of the Son 
tever may be said of the series generally, there is 
.e Sonnet, the 146th, in which we catch the i 

cri du Fe -and even listen to a creed of ea 


5 Prospero, 


Sas Sans Seed Dees Aa) eg SSB Pog Ns Se Sa? 
See AS Ree eS Bot: rn 1 
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Bi cabethan Christianity that ss inspired by the highest 
noral conviction and purpose.* Of this I have no doubt 
vhatever. Indeed, if we were dealing with any other 
vuthor than Shakespeare these phrases of asseveration 
vould be utteriy out of place. 

Thus, then, taking ino account the quotations from 
- ona former page,” we may close an inquiry which 
$ perhaps the main part of our subject with the conviction 
chat Shakespeare is to be trusted with all sexual problems 
nd the expression of them; that, broadly speaking, he 
aever deliberately plays with mud, and that he has no heart 
or obscenity, even when it might serve to tickle the ears 
f the groundlings. 

And, of course, there is to be added the testimony of his 
ontemporaries. And this brings me to the final, and not | 
he least important, of these questions, which may be stated 
as follows :—Apart from the evidence of his written work, 
and the little we may conjecture of his own experiences, — 
what manner of man is this voluminous writer on Love | 
and Woman? What did his friends think of him? What 
are hig personal qualifications for dealing with a subject — 
which he has so much at heart that in his case we are dis- _ 
posed to rewrite a line of Pope, and word it thus: “ The = 
proper study of mankind is—woman”? What are his — 
morals in this regard, what his language, his habits? Does : 
he believe with the poet I have just been quoting that 
“every woman is at heart a rake,” or, if we may refer once — 
more to his contemporaries, does he under this head in | 
any way resemble Spenser, for instance, or is he more 
like—shall we say—Robert Greene? With respect to all 
these questions (which are possibly of more account than 
any answers that might be given or suggested) I ha 
space only to refer to other pages on which I have noted 
that the testimony of his friends may be regarded 
favourable.’ On this occasion I can do no more t 


-() See ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Confession of Faith,” Anglo-French Re Ww, 
December, 1920; also “‘The Character of Shakespeare,” Book of Ho age 
to Shakespeare; also Shakespeare: The Man and = Work, Essay 
(2) Page 488. 
(3) Twelfth Night, Arden Edition, p. 196; also The Tempest, 
oo p- 179. eee : 
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repeat my convictions, which, as I trust, may find som 
additional support in this brief notice of Shakespeare's 
views of love and marriage, and in the closely related 
moral considerations that are involved in the representation 
of some of his characters. ) 


POSTSCRIPT 


I should like to do Shakespeare a last justice by 
drawing a brief distinction between the improprieties and 
indecencies that are found in his work and those that occur 
in our present-day literature. Of the former it may at 
least be said that they date back some three hundred years; 
but the latter follow a period in the evolution of morals 
which has risen above them and decided against them. 
In our modern literature, therefore, they are reactionary, 
notorious, and often a cheap means of advertisement, and 
it is perhaps only fair to say that much of our recent prose 
—and even poetry—owes a very large measure of its 
popularity to the employment of vulgarities, brutalities, 
and indecencies. On the other hand, I think I shall be 


exempt from any charge of special pleading if, finally, I 


call attention to these two facts : first, for the noblest ideals 
of love we must still look back 300 years, that is to say, 
to Shakespeare; to prove this (if proof were wanting) we 
need only compare, for example, Rupert Brooke’s sonnet 
on Love with the lines from the V exus quoted on page 483 
above; and next (and perhaps most important of all) in 
place of Shakespeare’s noble and persistent vindication of 
the “holy wedlock vow ” (page 481, footnote 2), we have 
too often a modern contempt and even ridicule of marriage, 
and with that an encouragement to infidelity and 
licentiousness. But the purport of all these remarks is 
admitably conveyed in the following lines :— 
Evolution ever climbing after some ideal good, 


And Reversion ever dragging Evolution fn the mud... . 
Have we risen from out the beast, then back into the beast again? 


Morton Luce. 


HENRIK IBSEN 


(A CENTENARY SKETCH) ee 


By C. WHITAKER-WILSON 


I. BroGRAPHICAL 


TeNRIK IBSEN was born on the twentieth day of March in 

he year 1828 at Skien, a small town on the south-east __ 
oast of Norway. His father, a merchant, seems to have _ 
een descended from anything but pure Norwegian stock: 
iis forefathers were a curious mixture of Danish, Scotele = = 
md German. When Henrik was eight years old Ibsen — 
enior failed, an unfortunate circumstance which neces- _ 
itated the removal of the whole family to a tiny cottage _ 
m the outskirts of the town. There they existed in the 
lirest poverty, and Henrik was sent to the local school 
or his education. . = 
At fifteen he was taken away from the school and appren- 
ed to an apothecary in Grimstad. The apprenticeship 
so much drudgery—lasted for seven years, the weariest_ 
ars of Ibsen’s life. One i imagines that drugs and dram: 
e not likely to agree, but it is not surprising to find 
en tried a mixture of them: there was certainly quit. 
uch drama as drugs in those seven years at Grimstad 
_ Ibsen served in the shop with a pencil and paper c 
ealed behind a convenient bottle; in as nacho UL 


e night woald fad him studying i fecacure 
Je was a queer-looking creature, gloomy and siniet 
he extreme : someone said that he walked about Grim-— 
like a mystery sealed with seven seals. By the time 
as twenty-two he had fully made up his mind to end 
o longer; he had saved up a little money. and 
itten his first real RS eo = 


‘time. ; : 
e work which he had brought with oa was a b 
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verse tragedy called C atalina. It was virtually a ad 
in three acts; and (for some reason best known to himseli 


pseudonym of Brynjolf Bjarme. a 
It is a wonder that he managed to get it published a a 


-_ liant of it: nevertheless, all things considered, he came 4 t 
= : pee” well. | 


Z ents attained some amount of ee. as a biblio: 
_ grapher; and there was the novelist Foss. 
- _Botten-Hausen and Ibsen soon became fast friends. 
= ‘must have been a case of opposites agreeing, for two m 


oe spirit; Ibsen was bitter and tedeadeiag even ae 
as not openly attacking someone or something. . 


sthetic writing. Ibsen’s contribution to it was a lengt 
od ama called Norma, or a Politician’s Love which turned 
out to be an insolent satire upon the personalities of nearly 
y well-known member of the Storthing. -The:} journal 
an up-and-down existence for about nine mont and 
died a natural death. . 
was exceedingly~fortunate for Ibsen that Ole Bull, 
elebrated Norwegian violinist and friend of Chopin 
Paganini, happened to be resident in Bergen at th 
any was something of a personality and w ) 


HENRIK IBSEN oo ies 


ected with every phase of theatrical life. He and Ibsen 
.et at the house of a common friend and formed a friend- 
up. Bull said he liked Ibsen for his brains but not for 
is looks; but he was good enough to use influence on his 
ehalf, which resulted in Ibsen being appointed director 
: the Bergen theatre. 

His work there was that of producer, manager, Be 
eneral editor. He altered or re-wrote portions of plays 
hich needed attention before being fit for presentation 

the public, and, of course, he supplied dramas for this, 
is own stage. 

The extraordinary thing about him at this time is his — 
mplete dissatisfaction with everything he did. Of the = 
lays he wrote for the Bergen theatre at this time scarcely 
line remains : he would neither print nor preserve. He 
aoved about the theatre as if in a mist: someone said that 
: he smiled more than once a month it was as much as 
e ever did. Then he suddenly astounded everybody by 
iting quite a flimsy fewilleton for a Bergen newspaper: 
ne can only suppose that he was well paid forsodoing. 
As the post at the theatre carried with it a kind of 
-avelling stipend Ibsen was able to visit both Copenhagen _ 
nd Dresden for the purpose of studying drama. The ~ 
esult of his studies in those cities culminated in the pro- 
uction of Mistress Inger at Ostraat which he produced _ 
pon the Bergen stage in 1855. In 1858 he followed it — 
y The Warriors in Helgeland, though, for some reason _ 
r_ other, it was not actually produced upon the stage — 
ntil 1861. So that our poet was practically thirty before 
e had written a really great work. He had already been 
ppointed director of the National Theatre in Christiania 
1857), and though he had worked unceasingly at drama 
f every sort and kind nothing really geeeee oS 
ome from his pen. 

n 1863—he was by now thirty-five—he sudden) 
wakened to the fact that his real purpose in life was to I 
satirist. One i imagines shen an awakening not to be v 


may, or may not be, fons that moment we: ha € t 
Ibsen. | : 

He had certainly kee ‘beouel enough to make h 
satirical: his was the mind of an idealist, and there \ 
very little idealism in Norway in the nineteenth cen 
Of course, he was not liked; some admired him, man 
could “ get on” with him. But it is to be feared that most 
of them forsook him and fled when his theatre beca 

bankrupt in 1862. He himself had no alternative tha 
accept a miserably paid post of adviser at the other thea 

_ He applied for a poet’s pension (digtergage) which ° 
Storthing occasionally granted. He felt fairly sure t 


he would have one granted him because Bjérnson had j 


been successful in his own application. But it was refus 
_ Whether he “upset”? someone in authority or not is dif 
cult to say, but the fact remains that it was refused. Ib 
was furious. The country cared nothing for what he 
done for literature; the Storthing were an ungrateful 
of devils, and he would: have no more of them. So 
departed from out their coasts in high dudgeon and w 

) Berlin for a while. Then he moved on to Trieste, 

‘finally settled in Rome. Here, he said, he could at 
enjoy tradition, whereas in Norway there was nothin 

nyone who had the power to think. 

But they should know that he was still alive; he let t 


‘satirised and denounced the weakness of ee No 
character in the hero—a priest—and then p 
to do the opposite thing by deliberately ma 
yzt—the hero of his next effort—the personificatio 
1, but in such a way as to suggest nay all sS va 
d look up to him as its model. ae 
_ Then he embarked upon a political nee ey 
g Men’s League. This was produced at Christia 


Ibsen did not attend the Magee puE aw: 
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SS. had Sid well; the Storthing had been persuaded 
despite Ibsen’s Studied insults—to grant the digtergage. 
ere was nothing to fear now, and he did not propose to 
gin fearing it. 
In 1868 he left Rome for Dresden, where he lived for. : 
e time before going on to Munich; later he made up ——™ 
mind to go back to Christiania. He arrived in no good SS 
imour. The political situation had disgusted him utterly. 
ermany had been at war both in Denmark and, of course, 
France. Ibsen, with his usual habit of trying to assign 
cause for every effect, jumped to the unwise conclusion 
t now was the time for the development of individualism. __ 
Then he found that the wars had brought about nothing 
the sort he chafed harder than ever. He was forced — 
make the only possible admission in the circumstances: 
found that what is called democracy is not democracy _ 
all, and that even if it were there would be little gained 
it. The sight of the masses swayed this way and that 
ay by the first political breeze which happened See 
w turned him sick with rage. It seemed to startle him 
at individualism must lie with the individual and not in 
umbers, and that the world has always progressed by the 
forts of outstanding characters in its history: at any ra 
e find him more disgruntled than ever and determined 
slash out in every direction at the social conditions which 
found reigning in the Norwegian capital. = 
The direct result, in terms of his work, was the prod 
yn of his social dramas. For some reason or other- 
bably sheer determination to be more cutting than ever 
-he abandoned his versification and commenced to write 
dinary dialogue. To us, who hate plays in verse (rhyme d 
otherwise), the change has much to commend it: t 
orwegians, who have always made rather a fuss o 
eit poetry, it was merely a change and nothing more. 
Ibsen poured out play after play. The Pillars of Society 
s followed by A Doll’s House and the well-known 
hosts. Then came The Enemy of the People and The 
ild Duck, to be followed again by Rosmersholm, 
vay from the Sea, The Master-Builder, Little 
L, CXXIIL. NS. ee . 


AEE 
In 1898, upon the occasion of his seventieth bi 


Ibsen was honoured all over the world: congratulat 
and gifts poured in from almost every quarter, and. 
following year an enormous statue of him in bronze 
erected outside the National Theatre in Christiania. 
Norwegians had forgiven him his bitterness and recognise 
only his great powers. By this time he had lost much 
his saturnine appearance; success and recognition | 
softened him in many ways. If there was always a to 
of satire underlying everything he uttered in public it 
merely a case of living up to a reputation, very often, 
in private life he would show gentleness and e 
sweetness of disposition. . 3 
It was a strange character: fierceness and the utm 
bitterness would seem to roll out of the very pores of h 
__ skin on occasions; at other times he could be os 
itself. In 1901 his health suddenly gave way, and h 
doctor told him that if he did not cease from all acti 
work, and even from his customary outbursts of passiona 
_anger when conditions in the political world annoyed hin 
3 there would be no accounting for the consequences. 
_ But the worst had really happened; the fine brain h 
given way. For the best part of four years he was mc 


He was accorded a public funeral with the hig 
nal honours. 


II.—“ Brann ” anp “ PEER Gynt sf 


ve’s Comedy, Brand and Peer Gynt undoub: 
a kind of dramatic trilogy. In so short a survey 
bsen and his works as this it is possible to review 
only. And as Bvand has always been the ‘ 
,’ and as (in my opinion, at least) Peer Gynt i 
t of his plays, Love's C oes must, ve fo) 
ny detail i is concerned, 
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Brand, first published in Copenhagen in 1866, is little 
s€ than a fierce attack upon the religious sentiments of = 
orway in Ibsen’s time. Brand, the hero of the play, is a 
lest who attempts to live like Christ, not only in the 
irit but in the letter as well. Despite Ibsen’s earnestness 
this matter the priest appears almost fanatical—the kind 
person to whom it must be “all or nothing.” But he 
aws the character well, for all that. Brand is sent for 
attend to a dying man, and in order to reach him has to 
oss a raging fjord during the progress of a fierce storm. ss: 
e pushes off ina small boat with Agnes, a beautiful young 
tl who has always admired him. They cross safely, the = . 
ring man is attended to before they attend to themselves. =. 
his they ultimately do by falling i in love with each other. 
hey are married and live in the parish itself, of which 
‘and becomes the priest. A baby is born to them, but 
ss in danger of its life by reason of the fact that the place 
Situated j in a gloomy glen which only has the sun upon = 
a few months in the year. a 
The doctor in the place tells Brand that he must leave — 
once or the child will die. He refuses, saying that his 
uty lies in the parish. The child does die, and also its 
other. Brand’s own mother, a frivolous person of worldly 
eas, comes to live with him. She quarrels with him — 
ost of the time, to such an extent and upon so many 
igious questions that when she dies he refuses his | 
essing upon her in any shape or form. Her fortune — 
mes into his hands, notwithstanding, and he devotes it 
: tirely to the construction of a new church for the parish. 
he satire of the piece now turns upon the villagers who © 
me to worship therein, and in them, as characters, is — 
:picted not only society at large but many leading ~ 
liticians in particular. 
His sermons in the church are vindictive in the extreme, 
id in the end he throws the keys of the place into the — 
ord and flees to the mountains for desolation and so z 
de. It is a drama of nearly three hundred pages, and i 
tten in short, rhymed lines—sometimes they rhyme 
ur or five times. - 
In Peer Gynt, written amongst the lemon-groves 
T2 


Italy, Ibsen goes very differently vey saan se 

Peer Gynt himself—is an idle rascal whose aim is» 
his own life regardless of any law or order of the ci 
in which he lives. He is something of a story-teller 
an inveterate liar. If Brand strove to wake the n 
to a sense of earnestness and responsibility by holdi 
before it a model of duty before pleasure, Peer Gynt st 
to idealise every kind of vice it is possible to men 
Peer attends a wedding and distinguishes himself 
carrying off the bride into the mountains, where he t 
her as his own. For this pleasantry he is outlawed 
lives in the caves of the Dovrefjeld, haunted by str. 
spirits. He grows ta manhood and makes the acqu 


S ance of the King of the Trolds who takes a fancy to 


and proposes that he shall marry the princess and si 
amongst them. In the Trolds Ibsen bitterly satirise: 
party in Norway who had advocated commercial isola 
At last Peer slips down quietly and unseen to the sho 
and embarks for America. There he makes a fortune, E 
he opening of the fourth act finds him (after twenty yes 
in Morocco. He is now middle-aged and quite elegan 
appearance. He entertains a select party of friends 
appears that his wealth has been gained from tradi 
Bibles, stockings, rum and rice, in the first instance. 
also that much revenue has accrued from dealings 
1egrO slaves in Carolina and heathen goods in ( 
eer is, in short, a wealthy humbug, unscrupulous te 
degree. While he is asleep his- friends are thoug 
h to go off in the private Eee which contains 


ot % 
W205 i 
Ey: 


. ane ¢ on thes way to > No orway to enj aes him 
pee. off the Norse coast and is the s 


er ji Ske has. Ioead iim all his life, eee receives 
Pinto her cottage, where he dies in hee arms. She sings 

> well-known Solvejg’s Song over his body. Perhaps 
is the delightful incidental music which Grieg wrote to 
s play which causes it to make a more artistic appeal than — : 
either Love’s Comedy or Brand. It took a Norwegian oS 
write the music for Peer Gynt: one cannot imagine an 3 
igiishman or an Italian doing it successfully. 


III. Tue Socrar Prays 


There is only space for a very cursory glance at these. 
aey are one and all characterised with the same ironical — 
irit of conception. The Pillars of Society deals with 
pocrisy in small centres of industry, and in it Consul © 
srnick is depicted as being a pillar of both Society and of — 
e Church, his real character being gradually divulged. | 
he whole play directs its shafts at the growing ones < 
successful business men. 
A Doll’s House is much upon the same lines, bee rS = 
rected against women who are devoted and willing sacri- 
es to men. The conclusion of the play, where the 
roine flees from the house of her husband, caused a 
eat deal of discussion all over Ug when the ee 
s first performed. 
In Ghosts Ibsen dared much: at lens Norway cho 
_ for no play of his was ever hissed more ferventl 
haps his countrymen went to his first nights with the 
sonceived idea that they would be angered: it ce 


But they had to laugh at The Enemy of the Pe > le 
— Dr. Stockmann ie is depicted as beire of 3 rea 


nothing for granted. He eases never considers ‘ti 
possibility of social reform effected by writings of an ide} 
character in which he might have made so irresistiblete 
appeal as to have defied criticism. His methods were vei 
different. Fully two-thirds of his work was written. in 
tearing rage. A thought would come to him and his quicl: 
ness of brain would turn it to account in some oo 
bitter satire. A howling mob at his first night simp. 
set him going again with grim determination: he flashe 
back a still more caustic reply at the earliest opportunit: 
~ _-_It must have been galling to him to the last degree ¢ 
endurance to behold that statue of himself outside tl 

National Theatre. It was there not as a monument to tl 

power of his idealism, but to that of his technique as 
writer. He was appreciated as a poet and as a play 
wright: as a reformer he was as naught in = 


tained as well as insulted: they overlooked his contem) 
S of them because he managed to convey that contempt i 
- aninteresting form. They must have often known he we 
: tight and that they were wrong; but when he told the 
in The Enemy of the People that “a minority may } 


= omiled indulgently and hoped he would say scaled 
‘ pay. amusing before the curtain fell. He —— 
\ wasting Saud energy in being satirical at the expense 
se who could neither reply nor even understand 4 
} he was aiming at. The conditions at which I 


story to us in these days; indeed, it is <thonbtgal is th 
ver anything else. We were much in the positi 
is Own country in the War: we merely looked on 
ight and preserved what neutrality we could. 
ut he was a fine old man who feared nothing ; there h 


never been another» ae like him, and it is sdoaytam ? 
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By Lt.-CoMMANDER THE Hon. J. M. Kenwortuy, 
: R.N., M.P. 


future years the historian will wonder at the lack of 
ear thinking on the part of a people so dependent on — 
a communications as ourselves on the subject of maritime 
W in war-time. 
While the greatest change in diplomatic procedure 
fought about by the late war was the establishment of 
e League of Nations, the effect of this change on the law 
} sea appears to have been hardly noticed in British 
yverning circles. No attempt has yet been made to bring 
out a re-codification of the law. 
It is necessary to make a very brief historical summary. 
he right of capture of enemy property at sea, whether 
shipping or goods, was upheld by successive British — 
overnments right through the Napoleonic wars and our 
ar with America and the Crimean War. We claimed the 
zht to search all ships on the high seas when we were © 
belligerent, and for our own prize courts to judge as 
the legality of any seizure of goods or vessels. Neutral 
ips, other than blockade runners, were themselves exempt. 
om capture; but their cargoes, if the property of enemy 
erchants, were usually judged good prize. Enemy 
ssels and property were, as a matter of course, con-— 
mned as prize. When we declared a blockade the only — 
st of its legality was that the blockade should be 
ective, and any vessels attempting to break the blockade : 
d their cargoes were condemned as prize. We even — 
sisted on the doctrine of “ continuous voyage,” that is, v 
1imed the right to seize enemy goods shipped to a neutr 
rt for transport from there to enemy territories. 
The European | Continental Powers and America 
papted to resist this doctrine, and such resistance was 
2 main object behind the formation of the armed ne! 
lity in the Napoleonic wars. Rather than yield t 
and of the neutrals in ue Napoleonic wars 


“bombarded: the hitherto eae port ‘of Coy 
This right of using our sea power to exercise pre 
an enemy by cutting off his trade, whether under hi 
or a neutral flag, was zealously upheld, and was 
answer of our naval power to the military strength o 
Continental nations. It involved us in one war wit 
infant United States of America. 2 
After the Crimean War, however, in the year 1856, 
signed the Declaration of Paris. Under this agreem 
in exchange for the declared illegality of privateerin 
which we had found an intolerable nuisance even when 
__were strongest at sea in our French wars, we agreed to 
important demand of the armed neutrality, namely, t 
the flag should cover the goods. The slogan of 
_members of the armed neutrality was free ship, free gooc 
enemy ship, enemy goods; and to this we agreed. Amer 
curiously enough, though represented at the Paris C 
ference, disagreed on the double Side that the we 


he High seas, and that it forbade privateering. 
American theory was, and is, for that matter, that 1 u 


Let, although America abstained, the other sign 
owers, including ourselves, France and Russia, ra 
a claration of js and it has covered our 


pan, in the Risse -Japanese War at ‘the ee i 
he present century, adhered to and carried out. 
of the Declaration of Paris. Nevertheless there w 
cee with neutrals, the Russians eet foul of us an 
_the Japanese of the Germans. 
An attempt was made to re-codify the wiete: lw in 
preceding the war, and some important modificatio: 
2 oe oe in the ¢ eels pie es of ye on. f 


shies in view = ee lees of the torpedo, 
e submarine mine and so on. In the late war the distant 
ockade was considered effective, and the prize courts 
ere so guided. a 
The old law of blockade was strict. It was effective SS 
itil raised by a superior naval force operating in the = 
terests of the blockaded territory. It has been held 
at the blockading vessels being temporarily driven off 
y bad weather did not raise a blockade. The blockade —_ 
id to be effective in the military sense, that is, the prob- 
silities of the capture of blockade runners must over- 

adow the possibilities of the successful evasion of the 

lockading line. But any such close blockade became _ 
ilitarily impossible under the new conditions. This was — 

early demonstrated during the late war, for our blockade _ 
f Germany, though effective, was distant. The northern: . 
xit of the German Ocean, for example, was closed by a 
ordon of cruisers based on the Hebrides and on Halifax 
Nova Scotia). eee 
Bin the Declaration of London an attempt was made to 
tinguish between supplies destined for the enemy 
rmed forces and supplies destined for his civilian Pe 
ion. As cotton and copper were excluded from th 
of contraband it is obvious that the attempt made to 
ng the international maritime law up to date did no 
ven survive the first few months of the outbreak of 
at War. In the event, however, the House of L 
jected the Naval Prize Bill, which was felt to — 
0 .0 favourable to the Continental Powers, and to Germar 
ae and the outbreak of the war found us back 


The conditions of the late war were altogether — 
ill be remembered that America piles ee 
L. CXXUI. N.S. ° T * SS 
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against cotton being placed on the contraband ia 
attempts were made to force the Department of Sta 
Washington to protest against all interference 
American goods, whether carried in American ships or ir 
neutral ships. <% | 
The interests in the United States favouring a rupture ch 
between America and England even went so far as to send 
a cargo of cotton to Germany, well advertising the depar 
ture of the ship beforehand. The Allies were astute 
enough to arrange for the ship to be captured by a French 
cruiser bearing the name of Lafayette, which rather non. 
~  plussed the pro-German elements in America. Wha 
would have been the upshot of the American protests, how 
ever, and the friction arising therefrom and the ill-feeling 
in the United States, we shall never know, for the Germans 
put themselves out of court by openly violating other well- 
established laws of warfare and humanity by. the illeg | 
use of their submarines. . 
-* As the war progressed the blockade was gradually 
_ tightened up, and finally the list of contraband became so 
- extended as to cover all the ordinary articles of com: 
merce. Germany had only two neutral neighbours 
Holland and Denmark, both weak and both sympathetie 
to the Allied cause. Not only was the doctrine of con 
tinuous voyage applied to goods shipped to Holland and 
Denmark, though Pit of an ultimate German destina 1: 


S s band raw materials as they had been “es in 
55 es ral times of peace. E. 


the. world of the famous Fourteen Points drawn up oe 
esident Wilson, under which the German armies wert 


eclared. One of the Points was the freedom of the 
in peace and war, and was generally understood te 
brace the historic. American demand to exempt al 
vate property at sea from capture in peace or in Ww ir 
‘h Allies immediately protested and insisted on reser 

ns on this point. It was tacitly abandoned. cali 
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‘The present position is that Britain still considers her- 
elf bound by the Declaration of Paris and in enjoyment 
f its safeguards. France takes up a similar attitude, 
1ough a powerful school of thought in French naval 
tcles is claiming a modification of the sea laws in other 
sspects to which I shall refer presently. America is once 
ore putting forward her claims for the freedom of all 
ivate commerce on the high seas. The rival doctrines 
f Washington and Westminster on this particular point 
ere contributory causes to the failure of the Naval 
‘onference which met last autumn in Geneva on the invi- 
tion of President Coolidge. Though this conference of 
e three leading maritime Powers—Britain, America and : 
apan—broke down officially on the question of the sizé-= = 
guns to be carried in the smaller cruisers, in practice 

‘eat difficulty was caused by the differing interpretations 
f future maritime law in war-time. The Americans and 
urselves are poles apart in this matter; and until some 
neasure of accord can be reached between us it is difficult _ 
> see how a further agreement can be come to for a fee . 

Mmitation of naval armaments. ate 
I make no excuse for dwelling on this matter, beiwigeen 

31 the agreement of 1921, drawn up at Washington, ~ 
miting the building of capital ships by the five leading _ 
Javies of the world can be abrogated. After 1931 | 
1e Americans, or ourselves for that matter, would be © 
erfectly within our rights in declining to renew the © 
g21 agreement. This would leave us all free to build 
attleships, battle cruisers, and all other types of hes 
ithout limit. = 
I consider that it is absolutely essential in the interests oO 
1e three leading Naval Powers and, indeed, in the 
iterests of all the States Members of the oe 


me rights at sea ie 1931. I will here oats th 
eclarations of two, among other, important Americ: 
swspapers, representative of a very large section 
merican opinion, on October 28th, 1927. This is 
peat Navy Day in CTE, and the occasion was tak 
To a9 
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for the Washington Post to express itself 7 
follows :— ae : 


The United States is entitled to an absolutely free field for foreig 
merce. When foreign Powers are at war the United States has a 
to remain neutral and carry on neutral commerce without interference. 
must have a Navy sufficiently strong to enforce its neutral rights. Its | 
becomes a despised rag if its people do not keep it inviolable upon eve 


This raises the whole question in a very direct mann 
The United States apparently intends in any future 
in which it expects naturally to begin by being new 
‘to enforce its claim to trade with belligerents or neu 
: alike without let or hindrance. And later the same jour 
clinched the matter by stating that (referring, of cou 
_to the present state of the laws of war at sea) :— 


_ War between Great Britain and other foreign Powers under m 
conditions would either compel the United States to enter the war on o1 
side or see its neutral commerce swept away. 


: ‘The New York Herald-Tribune, after making out a 
for the building of sufficient 10,000-ton cruisers to br: 
he American Navy up to numerical parity with the Brit 
Navy, sums up as follows :— 


_ We need a Navy competent to protect our enormous commerce, ol 
‘merchant marine, and our sea communications. We have no such 
. But we can have it if we want it. We are free to build it 
are certainly rich enough to do it. : 


Here, then, is the situation, and, baldly stated, it is 
Z the TI ich Admiralty, which, in the absence of any dec 
t ) the contrary, is supported oe. the bs fe 


he British Navy against its enemy in thes event o 
another war under the terms of the Declaration of 
aS le the American people, or the large section of 

ing a Navy equal to Britain’s, and cet 
the money to pay for.it, are insisting on th: 
e with whom they will, no matter what v Ww 
S anywhere i in the World: eens PES 

d if this complication was not enough, 
te M mber of the League of Nations and 
enant of the —— - The. first p 
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Picle XVI of the Covenant—the other paragraphs deal- 
g only with ways and means—reads as follows :— 


Should any member of the League resort to war in disregard of its 
venants under Articles 12, 13 or 15, it shall ipso facto be deemed to have 
mmitted an act of war against all other members of the League, which 
Eby undertake immediately to subject it to the severance of all trade 
~ financial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between their 
ationals, and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and the pre- 
ntion of all financial, commercial or personal intercourse between the 
ationals of the covenant-breaking State and the nationals of any other 
ate, whether a member of the League or not. 


Note here that in the case of the economic blockade, 
ymmercial intercourse between the offending State and 

le nationals of any other State, whether a Member of the 
eague or not, is to be prohibited. This means that the 
iritish Navy, probably, will have to blockade some recal-_ 
itrant State and prevent United States citizens trading 
.. her. What is to be the attitude of the United States? 
das this matter been explored as between Westminster 
nd Washington or between Paris and Washington, and — 
here do we stand? Sir Austen Chamberlain, before he — 
2ft for Geneva in November last, replied to a vote of 
ensure moved by the Labour Party in Parliament which, 
ngst other things, regretted the slow progress of the 
sacue of Nations Commission on Disarmament and the 
fusal of the British Government to accept the principle: 
if arbitration, etc. This motion was moved by Mr 
Zamsay MacDonald, who devoted a good deal of his 
peech to a defence of the principles of the Protocol. In 
is is reply the Foreign Secretary pleaded, as he has on many 
revious occasions, that we had undertaken very extensive 
bligations under the Covenant already, and he appeare: 
envisage just such a situation as I have described al 
Juoting Lord Haldane, Sir Austen Chamberar delive ec 
self as follows :— 


ppose, he said—and it is a supposition which we can permit ourselv 
ew of what he called our close and affectionate relations with F 


alled a an Sas by the League ; ‘Seppose that we yee ord 
kkade the French coast ‘and to cut off France from commerce 
uuter world; what consequences might that have for us, and, what 
Id we need, if we were to. undertake such Re = 
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_ At this point I took it upon myself to ed the Fr 
: Secretary that we have that obligation ae to which 
replied as follows :— : 


There is an immense difference between our obligations under t 
Covenant as it stands—onerous as they are, in some respects dangerou 
they may be thought to be by reason of the fact that Great Powers h; 
stood outside the League who were expected to form part of it—there 
- great difference between the Covenant as it stands and the kind of fr 
obligations that the rt. hon. gentleman (Mr. Ramsay MacDonald) vag 

thinks we might undertake in order to pool the security of the wo 
His Majesty’s Government have pursued a more restricted, a more moc 
policy.—Hansard, November 24th, 1927, column 2114, Vol. 210, No. 124. — 


= This would seem to indicate clearly that the Foreign 
Secretary has in his mind the difficulties that might ar 
with the United States through the application of 
existing Covenant of the League, apart from the addec 
| _ obligations proposed under the Protocol. “= 
Earlier in the same month Admiral of the Fleet Lord 
= Wester: Wemyss, a former First Sea Lord, initiated an in 
___ teresting debate in the House of Lords in which he pleade 
_ for the renunciation by this country of the Declaration 
_ Paris as it had had to be departed from almost complet 
; during the late War. The Admiral went on to advocate a: 
_ turn to our traditional practicé of the Napoleonic wars. Th 
p Government ieee who happened to be a Civil Lo 


ais: is it really in the interests of the Br 
Empire to insist on the full rights that we in theory would 
be able to exercise in a future war against merchan 
ship ing? The old theory of contraband has broken d 
in practice. Inthe first place under modern conditions w 
t waged by small professional armies, but by whole 
is. Two continental Powers, France and Ru 
‘legalised the universal levy in mass and can enrol { 
purposes their entire populations, abba eaeee of 
2x, for war work. 
fern armaments-require a long list of raw mate 
other goods, which are also necessary for peac 
erce or agriculture. In the conference preceding: 
a Declaration of donde a lot of time was was 
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ilitary saddles be distinguished from farmers’ or hunt- 
ig saddles? Yet eminent jurists engaged allowed cement, 
jecessary for ‘ ‘pill boxes,” and cotton, necessary for 
<plosives, to slip into the non-contraband list, while 
iddles, and the cavalry horses to carry them, have become 
‘most as obsolete under modern war couditions as cross- 

OWs. 

Copper was excluded from the list of contraband articles se: 
ovisionally agreed to for the Declaration of London, yet = 
opper was one of the first metals we had to stop going to 
eutral countries contiguous to Germany. Nitrates are a 
ecessity for modern agriculture, but no belligerent would 
low nitrates to reach his enemy’s explosive factories; 
hile the list of chemicals that must be prevented from 
aching an enemy who could turn them into poison gases 
vers nearly the whole range of the commercial products 
f the chemical and dye factories. Petroleum, rubber, tin, 
re other raw materials which no belligerent would wil-_ 
ingly allow to pass his lines if he could prevent it. Se 

- But how effective can a modern blockade be made? In _ 
Ep Napoleonic wars the cutting off of sea transport caused _ 
eal inconvenience to the blockaded nation. But to-day 
very one of the continental Powers is neighboured by one — 
more nations who would prestmably be neutral and is 
onnected to them by an elaborate canal, railway and road 
ystem with swift means of transport thereon not in exist ae 
nce one hundred years ago. = 
Let me take Sir Austen Chamberlain’s case af an 
ttempted blockade of France either by a single enemy, © 
nly for the sake of argument, ourselves, or by several 
tates members of the League under Article XVI of the 
‘ovenant. France has as neighbours Belgium, German: a 
witzerland, Italy and Spain. To blockade her effec- _ 
vely the whole of the sea-borne commerce to Europe 
ould have to be controlled. : 

The position is absurd. Ourselves and Japan are 
nly two countries in the world who could be effecti 
lockaded by sea; though for such a blockade 
fective the naval ace see either of us would | 
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be the maximum. No agreement was reached, and 
interesting to speculate as to how this figure of seve by 
cruisers was arrived at. To blockade Britain or Japa in 
completely I have said that the naval forces required} 
would have to be overwhelming, because we could alway 
receive supplies, even though we were very hard pressed, 
across the Channel and North Sea; and Japan could pre- 
sumably receive supplies from Korea and China. O 
more distant arteries of maritime commerce would be open 
-~. to very serious attack. 

We commenced the late war with 128 cruisers on the 
2 Navy List. Of these a certain number were detailed for ser- 
vice with the Fleet, but to reinforce the commerce protect- 
ing ships we commissioned seventy-five merchant liners 
_ armed them. We had the assistance of French, Japan 
and Russian cruisers, and the actual number of regu 
cruisers on the trade routes was 104, not counting the com: 
_ missioned merchant ships. These 104 cruisers did 
prevent four German light cruisers, armed with four-i 
guns, the best known of which was the Emden, fro: 
sinking 200,000 tons of British merchant shipping an 
30,000 tons of Allied shipping. Admiral von Spee 
‘squadron from China was kept together as a tactical w 
-and made very few prizes. The greater part of 
_ damage was done by these four small German ships. 
_Later in the war three disguised merchant ships, whi 
not technically privateers, be it noted (they w 
arly commissioned warships of the German Nav: 
d the Northern Patrol during the winter nights: a 
red on the trade routes. They sank 250,000 tons 
h shipping and 39,000 tons of Allied sipping: I 
ny had no oversea bases. 


priv ae armed merchant-ship ccriniaatoeam ae 
vate adventurers for purposes of gain—is comple 

t of date. The only vessel that can successfully 
commerce to-day is a warship, which may be dis 
st have the BSCesSey speed. Phonak the is 
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We fletters of marque holds out few terrors to peaceable 

: hipping under modern conditions, the modern cruiser 
gas a far better chance of making prizes than ever the 
§rigate had in the old days. The chase under sail was 
low, and the intended victim frequently made good her 
‘scape under cover of darkness; but the modern cruiser, 
iteaming at 30 knots and fitted with searchlights, can rely 

n overhauling and sinking nine out of ten neal ships 
ighted. 

The submarine, if she is to be allowed to operate as 

-he Germans operated their submarines in the late war, is" 

an even worse danger. In spite of nearly 4,000 vessels 
»f all sizes and descriptions armed and used against the 
submarines in the late war, the Germans, who never had | 
more than thirty submarines at sea at one time, and fre- 
quently far less, accounted for 7,000,000 tons of British 
d Allied shipping before the Armistice. These thirty — 
German submarines at sea were a greater danger to Britain 
. an all the German hosts in France and Flanders. 

_ And here let us take note that the Germans tore up the 
time- honoured laws of capture at sea in their submarine 
campaign. Under these laws the crews of captured mer-_ 
‘chant ships were shielded from ill-usage, prizes had to be 
navigated to port for adjudication by the Prize Court, and, 
even if military necessity allowed for the destruction o: 
captured ships, crews and passengers had to be remove 
oa place of safety. During the German guerre de course 
the crews of captured ships and the passengers, if they 
were lucky, were able to take to the boats, perhaps 
hundreds of miles from land, in all kinds of weather, a 
to trust to Providence for their safety. An attempt 
made to limit this illegal use of submarines as commerce 
destroyers at Washington in 1921; but a powerful schoo 
‘of French politicians and publicists claim for France t 
right to continue the practice, inaugurated by Germai 
n unlimited war of destruction against peaceable ship- 
ping in war-time by means of submarines and < 
I think I have said enough to show the urgent 
thorough examination of this whole question in 
tion with the oe maritime Powers, whether m 
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of the League of Nations or Rneahere os believe th 
5 case, on political and strategical grounds, is very strong | 
for meeting the Americans half-way with regard to thei: 
5 claim for the freedom of peaceable commerce and capture 


at seain wartime. On the figures of the late war, in which | 
the strategical factors were in our favour, seventy cruisers | 
would have been quite inadequaté to safeguard our com- 
merce ; seventy cruisers, costing 4140,000,000 at least, will 
be inadequate again if we are unfortunate enough to 


be involved in war in the future with a first-class Naval 
Power. And we will not be able to afford a greater fleet 
than this for several decades to come. E | 
Traditional Admiralty policy must be altered in con- 
_ formity with modern conditions. .We might well explore — 
the possibility of a Treaty of Mutual Guarantee with the : 
United States, Japan and other friendly Naval Foues 
Baie all peaceable commerce at sea. 


CORRECTION . 


ee issue of THE F ORTNIGHTLY REVIEW there appeared on page 253, ae E 
the heading of ‘‘ The Hungarian-Roumanian Dispute,” the followi 


ie) ‘Incidentally, too, I would point out that there are many Roa 
landowners in the Regat whose lands have not been expropriated, and 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE NAVY: 
: A LOST OPPORTUNITY 


By ArcHIBALD Hurp 


iF er ie politicians of this country, and in particular Mr. 

| Lloyd George, have landed us in an embarrassing situa- 

} tion in reliition to the United States, with the result that 
Congress has been discussing a most ambitious shipbuild- 
_ingprogramme. The outstanding feature of the programme, 
-which has_ been considerably pruned since it was 
introduced, is the laying down of fifteen cruisers of : 
4 $10,000 tons, to which the President has assented. -- 
_ This is the five years’ programme. But Mr. Wilbur, — 
_the Secretary of the Navy, has stated that his 
Department favours, in addition, a twenty years’ pro- 
gramme. This would bring the American Navy, in respect 
_ of all classes of men-of-war, to a condition of equality with _ 
_the British Fleet, as estimated in the United States (which — 
-means that it would be much stronger), and place it on a 
_ standard above the five-three ratio with respect to Japan. — 
It is announced, both officially and unofficially, that 
these enormous commitments are recommended in order 
that the United States may place its own interpretation 
3 on the doctrine of “ the freedom of the seas.” A violent — 
_ propaganda i is being conducted on the other side of. the = 
Atlantic in favour of the right to ignore a blockade when _ 
other nations are belligerents and the United States 
neutral. Addressing a conference of women on the caus 
and cure of war, Mr. Davis, the Secretary of War, 
recently declared: “We insist upon security within our 
‘national frontiers, and the free and undisturbed right to 
7 navigate the high seas.” In the February issue of McC 
_ Magazine Colonel House, whose name, as the late is Si- 
dent Wilson’s friend, is as familiar in this country as in the 
Bepited States, has discussed the same subject. I 
claimed that, “by the simple device of bringing abou 
agreement regarding the abolition of capture and searcl 
oe the question of. coxat disarmament almost solv 
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itself. The attitude of Great Baten. 2 ne . added, “ : 
main obstacle to its being brought about,” as the o 
Powers would not object to “ Great Britain having as lar 
a navy as is necessary for protection from invasion, pro- 
vided it were not used to blockade enemy ports or interfere 
with enemy or neutral commerce in time of war.’ 
It is apparent that the situation is a delicate one. It is | 
all very well for British and American Ministers to make 
repeated statements: that the shipbuilding proposals of 
the two countries are in no sense competitive, and that 
war between the peoples of the British Empire (for this 
country and its partners, with a population of 450,000 ,000, © 
-- must be considered as the unit) and the United States is 
_ “unthinkable,” as Sir Austen Chamberlain stated the other 
day, but the unthinkable sometimes happens. It hap- | 
_ pened, according to Mr. Lloyd George, in 1914, when, 
: asserting that the skies were clearing, he promised a reduc- 
tion in British naval expenditure on the very eve of the 
declaration of the greatest war of which history holds any 
record. — 
__ It may be asked how it can be claimed that the poli 
ticians have been responsible for the present Anglo-— 
American situation in regard to naval armaments? The 
answer is a simple one. In 1916, while the United States’ 
was still neutral and was suffering from the British © 
eg it was proclaimed from Washington that th 4 


€ on our part with caer. ocean-borne trade con 
In order to make this plain, Congress adopted 
naval shipbuilding programme on which < 
had hitherto embarked. Responsible Americ 
ed that their country intended to have “a n. 
_to none.” Although later on President Wil 
his: country, unwilling to intervene es at t 


having seca ian co- operated. with: Ee tl 
BS s in aiclaates the British | doctrine = ot Dies 
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| The eravamen of the charge which can be made against 
' is Lloyd George, who was Prime Minister when the 
} Peace Treaty was negotiated, and claims to have been in 
j large measure its author, is that he failed to see the 
| obvious course which should have been pursued once the — 
“War was over. The Americans had declared that they 
intended to possess “a navy second to none ”—in other 
words, equal to the British Fleet. It rested with us, con-— 
sequently, on this side of the Atlantic to settle the strength 3 
at which the American Fleet should be maintained. We 
"were in a position to do that, deciding upon a very modest 
scale of strength, because the warships of Germany had 
been either destroyed, surrendered or scuttled; the Austro-_ . 
Hungarian navy had ceased to exist; the Russ Fleet 
had become a byword of inefficiency since the revolution;  —__ 
and France and Italy, owing to their preoccupation in 
defending their land frontiers, had sunk to the level of 
/ second- -class naval Powers. Our alliance with Jape was 
a re-insurance of our Eastern interests. == 
_ What excuse in those circumstances had we to main- — 
‘tain a large navy? It is true that the Admiralty, 
istakenly as events proved, had drawn up an ambitiou 
rogramme for keeping up a vast armada. ~ h 
scheme was really ridiculous in the circumstances. Mr 
loyd George had stated that the war of 1914- 
‘was “a war to end war,” and therefore, by inference, 
bolish armaments, for if there were no prospect of wa: 
here would be no need for armaments; and the Foreign 
Office gave the assurance that there was no chance « 
another war for ten years. Mr. Lloyd George failed to pr 
ail Se! the Cabinet over which he presided to sae ae 


t 


illions. He =r began paring them down. Be used 
. plane when he should have used an axe. The assum 
: on is that, in the: first vee he lacked the neces sa 


is Se of see the statidarl of the naval ar 
ents not oe of the eee oS but of Japa un 
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clusive. In the second place, he was probably frightened 

of Admiral of the Fleet Earl Beatty, then First Sea Lord’ 
and the nation’s naval hero. Lord Beatty is a leader 
of men, but he is not a statesman—that is not the role 
of the naval officer. The ultimate responsibility for all 
naval expenditure rests not with the First Sea Lord of 
his colleagues, but with the Cabinet. The Prime Minister” 
and other Ministers must decide how much money 7 
be spent on the navy; finance governs the size of the 
Fleet. The navy is the servant of the nation, and once” 

it were conceded that the nation is the servant of the navy 

_ then our trade and commerce, over-burdened by taxation, 
would be imperilled, for, inevitably and instinctively, the 
average naval officer believes in the shoemaker’s dictum 
that there is nothing like leather; and small blame to him. 
ae What could Mr. Lloyd George and his Cabinet have 
_ done in the circumstances? They could have reduced the - 
swollen Fleet immediately to a nucleus force sufficient 
for the purpose of keeping efficient a relatively small 
personnel for the purpose of training the officers and men 
of to-morrow, and adequate for the peace duties 
of the Fleet. Officers with permanent commissions 
and men on the permanent strength, who had served the 
country so well, might have been put on the retired list 
on full, or nearly full, pay. We could have afforded to 
_ be generous. The result of this bold gesture on the part 
__ of the British Government would have been world-wide in — 
its influence. So far-as we in this country were concerned 
should immediately have saved many millions of 
pounds without running any risks. The American Govern- 
: nt would have been bound, by the force of public 
_ opinion, to respond, and the British action would have — 
oe ught ‘Japan, France and Italy into line. The naval 
2, armament problem would, for the moment at least, have 
sen solved, and the peoples of the British Empire would | 
e run absolutely no peril in setting this example. On — 
other hand, they would have gained enormously by a 
teduction of their expenditure on naval armaments, which — 
ould have reacted on their industries, enabling them to _ 
their raw materials and manufactures cheaper to the - 
ressed peoples of the Continent of Europe. da 
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Me Lloyd George, having made a muddle of the Peace 
Treaty, as Mr. Maynard Keynes pointed out at the time, 
} made a muddle of the naval problem. He is a master of 
compromise, but you cannot have compromise in naval 
# affairs in such a situation as confronted the Government 
f at the end of 1918. It was fatal in the conditions 
} that then existed. The Prime Minister of the Coalition” 
Government, fresh from the discussions at Versailles, 
“must have realised, if he had given the matter serious 
thought, that the only statesmanlike course was to scrap 
the Admiralty scheme to maintain a fleet of unnecessary 
strength. He decided on a compromise, and the oppor- 
tunity passed of setting an example to the whole world 
which every naval Power would have followed, doing so 
gladly in the case of European countries, and with what. : 
grace they could assume on the part of the United States 
“and Japan. The chance then offered for a magnificent 
gesture, and no one could have made it better than Mr. = 
Lloyd George, at the moment the outstanding figure in 
me urope, whose every word circled the world as soon as < 
it was uttered. 2 
The opportunity has never recurred. Successive Govern- oe 
ments have steadily pared down the fleet year by year, — 
reduced the number of officers and men afloat, and cut — 
down the dockyard staffs. A fatal policy of compromise © 


and his colleagues, had no clear-cut policy. It rested 
with the American Government to take the lead. The — 
: “British delegation came back to this country with the under- _ 
‘s ping that two enormous battleships, H.M.S. Nelson 
od H.M.S. Rodney, might be laid down. “Each ob hee 


more powerful guns than cruisers. Of lea use, eye 
are such weapons under normal atmospheric conditions 
the Atlantic or North Sea? The War proved that, though 
the 16in. gun can strike a heavier blow by reason of - 
weight of its projectile of 2,00olb. than the 8in. gun of t 
average cruiser, with a projectile of 2oolb. only, 
effective range is no greater because it is limited by haze 
or fog or heavy seas, making accurate aim at a distance. of 
20,000 yards or so practically impossible, as the experience 
of the Battle of Jutland proved. Admiral Sir Dougl. 
- Nicholson has made the following declarations in— 
-_ remarkable article, well repaying close study, in Srasse 
Naval and Shipping Annual :— 
= ‘The circumstances of recent wars have clearly been against the big g 
theory; but supposing they had been otherwise, that the battleships 


‘Jutland had met earlier in the day, that the atmosphere at the outset 
_ been clear and remained so, however many guns were fired to foul it, 


had some real evidence to support it. And this, perhaps, is what I 
induced Great Britain to spend thirteen millions sterling* upon — 
roduction of two battleships demonstrating the very latest that Br 


when Pike ‘Shah, really a mae eee: as a natleslap 
in¢ fective torpedo at the Peruvian ironclad HHuascar 


; hap en to go wrong, as they still sometimes io? oe fro 
ange at which a battleship has to firé them they are n t 
the least weapons of precision.” Yet, in the 
ips there are not only torpedo-tubes, 
ay has returned to the Sp 
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yu ap them in the bows of the ship, although not actually 
her stern. ~ “What an advantage and simplification,” he 
S peeests, eit would be for the naval constructor if he knew S 


tl this eanco” This officer has summed up by stating 

fone torpedo is no longer a battleship weapon, 

4 a danger giving complication and encumbrance to her.” 

_ What, then, is the justification of the battleship ? There _ a8 
is obviously none, except that such a vessel is heavily - ss 
armoured, Naval opinion on the value of armour is, how- 
‘ever, divided. The late Lord Fisher held that speed and 
‘not armour was the best means of defence; and when he — 
was First Sea Lord of the British Admiraliy during the = 
‘War he refused to permit any vessels to be built with 
‘armour, and many naval officers were in full agreement __ 
th him. He may have been wrong, but ignoring the _ 
ychological influence of armour on the crew of aman-of- __ 
war, he was convinced that he was right. = 
What was the result of the Washington Conference? _ 
e obtained two costly battleships which we do 
t require ; we accepted restrictions on cruiser construction 
ich are a handicap to us; and in subsequent years w 
1ave not built the number of cruisers for the trade rout 
hich the Admiralty require—not because we are com 
eting with any Power, but because there are certair 
trategic needs which must be met unless this counts 
rade and shipping are to be endangered. 
The full consequences of these errors of policy are now 
pparent. In the first place, we still possess a considerable 
eet, which is the envy of the Americans. _ It is stron 
battleships and weaker in cruisers, destroyers and sub 
varines. The Admiralty has for some time been conscious 
f the weakness in cruisers, and aware that in a few years’ 
ime it will have heavy liabilities to meet in order tha 
stroyer and submarine flotillas may be maintained. 
isting fleet is wearing out. The officers and men who_ 
orm the crews of our warships have a right to d 
Se vessels in meet AEs serve, and in ee 
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; ington Conference, pressed Mr. Baldwin’s he ty. 
z tration to adopt a comprehensive scheme of cruiser 
replacement, ‘and it was approved generally. When Mr. 
ae Ramsay MacDonald came into power in 1924 he reduced 
: the provision for cruisers which had been prepared for the 
. financial year 1924-25 from eight to five, and he stoutly 
defended the provision of these vessels in face of opposi- 
tion from his own party. Then. Mr. Baldwin returned to 
office, with Mr. Churchill, a former First Lord of the 
Admiralty, as Chancellor of the Exchequer. As guardian 
of the public purse, the latter insisted upon the appoint- 
ment of a Cabinet Committee, over which the Earl of 
_ Birkenhead presided, charged with the duty of reconsider- 
ing the building programme which the Admiralty had 
__ prepared—still on the assumption. that it was necessa: 'Yy 
for this country to maintain a large fleet. The result of 
ee that action was that a five years’ programme was acceptec d 
Stag PY the Cabinet as follows :— 


; ene 1926-7 1927-8 1928-9 19398 30 
Cruisers— 
Class ‘‘ A” (10,000 tons) ee! 2 I I 
_ Class ‘‘B” (8,000 tons) ... 
Aircraft carriers... Site rh ye = - 


| 
vv 


_ Destroyers ... Se Sis pete ie - 9 
Submarines, ‘‘O ” ‘ene x ae 6 6 
_ Submarines, fleet type ... ... - = 52 pte 

_ Gunboats ... see Ey per - - 


‘Motor launches... © =: Ee 4 
Submarine depot ships... viet OS rr - 
I 


Bove ‘nment had pledged itself to a eas of economy 
| eneral Election, and the proposals were approved | 
he e | abinet, When the scheme was submitted to th 
use of Commons, its principal defender was not the 
st Lord, Mr. Bridgeman, but the Chancellor of IE 
uer. Speaking on July 29th, 1925, when 
ment’s scheme was See toa doub vei By 
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‘criticism—from diehard fire-eaters and_ pacifists—Mr. 
| Churchill declared that the programme was “an immense 
diminution upon what the Government (under Mr. 
Baldwin) had inherited from the Government that preceded 
it °—that presided over by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. He 
jadded, according to The Times report, this declaration :— 


_ He was not going to say how great that diminution was, but it was a 
Programme—the reduced five-year programme—which the moment he saw _ 
it presented he felt was no more than any reasonable man would regard 
“as necessary for a sober yet solid defence of our permanent naval position. 
Looking at it from the point of view of finance he had supported the 
| programme, but he asked that it should be begun next year instead of this 
year. 
| The ultimate decision of the Cabinet was that the programme ought not 
i. be delayed, but begun at once, and the Admiralty should make economies 
‘that countervailed the cost of the acceleration. He considered that the — 
‘whole of that process had been thoroughly healthy, and that they had 
arrived at an absolutely sound conclusion so far as the programme was 
concerned. What was the basis of this programme? Mr. Lloyd George — 
had asked what was the menace against which we were building. ... The — 
“menace was that the Fleet was wearing out. That was the only menace. 
= He recognised the manner in which the Admiralty, in view of the _ 
declaration which the Foreign Office and the Cabinet were able to make 
of the peaceful outlook of the world, had so shaped this programme of _ 
| Teplacement as not to exceed what the minimum requirements of the Fleet 
were. ‘ 


What has happened since? A Conference on the = 
limitation of naval armaments was held at Geneva last 
. ever, which was a failure. The British and American repre- 
| sentatives failed to agree on the main question. On the © 
matter of cruisers the British Delegation was firm. The 
sult was that American public opinion was irritated and 
the programme to which reference has been made was” 
drawn up by the Navy Department, and in due course 
ubmitted to Congress. On the eve of this action — 
y the United States Mr. Bridgeman, in answer ‘to a_ 
uestion and not as a dramatic gesture, announced in 
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decided not to build two of the three cruisers which shc 
ve been laid down last month. Shortly afterwards 
ip ping World stated (its information being subseque 
onfirmed officially) that one cruiser out of the cor 
inancial year’ s programme had also been dropped. © 


thot instead of six cruisers being laid does in the r 
years 1928-29 and 1929-30, only three will be built. It 
common knowledge that this decision of the Cabinet wa 
taken on the earnest solicitation of Mr. Churchill, who had 
accepted the whole programme as being the minimum to 
meet the many requirements of the fleet. It is not sur- 
prising in the light of the sequence of events that Mr 
Bridgeman, as First Lord of the Admiralty, as well as his 
naval advisers, put up a determined struggle against this 
radical revision of the programme. The naval delegation 
at Geneva, with the powerful support of Admiral of the 
Fleet Earl Jellicoe, had committed itself definitely to the 
scheme of 1925 as representing not a competitive scheme, 
but of one which barely met the needs of the navy. F 
__In the knowledge of the events which have occurred 
since the signing of the Peace Treaty, is it not apparent 
that, owing to Mr. Lloyd George’s initial error, our naval 
affairs have been grievously muddled and our relations 
with the United States, cordial to the point of brotherli- 
ness when the Peace Treaty was signed, have been ren- 
dered difficult. Mr. Lloyd George cannot escape fro 
responsibility. His was the opportunity to give a le: 
to the world, and he failed to grasp it. He set the pace 
in naval armaments, not in building new men of war, but 
n permitting a fleet of unnecessary strength to be main- 
ined. Lord Fisher, condemning battleships, reiterated 
; ey e ee the lot | |” but without result. Instead : 


ge’ S Tate The Aacaceae “have their Se ). 
‘y may not build all the cruisers in “ the programr 
madness,” which Congress has been discussing, bv 
om f them will be constructed. Nor is that all. Unle 
od sense prevails a rivalry in design, though not in ton 
is oe is oe to Cre yaa the : 
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= Wachiseton Treaty this country, the United States, 
pan, France and Italy have the right to lay down from 
31 onwards battleships of huge displacement, which 
ill cost about £400,000,000. Admiral Sir Douglas 
icholson and other senior naval officers have no belief 

n such vessels of enormous displacement and fabulous — 


It is inconceivable that the Americans, with 3,000 miles 
f ocean on the one hand and 6,000 ie of ocean on the — 
other, can seriously desire to incur an expenditure on — 
their fleet which has been put by some statisticians at about 
£800,000,000 including all incidental charges, besides = - 
pending a sum of £50,000,000 in adding new merchant — 
hips to that miserable failure, the State-owned mercantile 
arine, on which, in spite of economies, they are still — 
losing upwards of £3,000,000 annually. 

There is assuredly need for statesmanship on both sides 
f the Atlantic, and less talk of war between the two 
ountries being “unthinkable.” We may easily drift into a 
ondition when war may become not merely thinkable but, 
is was said to be the case when we were dealing finally 
ith Germany, inevitable. War with the founders of th 
Jnited States was unthinkable to George III, but 
nevertheless occurred. The value of history is ‘that itn 
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THE CASE FOR EQUAL FRANCHISE > 
By Eva M. Hupssack 


THE promise in the King’s Speech to introduce legislation 
giving the franchise to women on the same terms as men, 
which will have been before Parliament by the time this’ 
ae is in our readers’ hands, marks the final stage in the march 
towards complete political democracy in this country, a 

~~ march whose origins are many centuries old, and the 
struggle for which, in its modern guise, has been carried 
on for nearly one hundred years; 1832, 1867, 1888, 1918, 
and finally—unless something very untoward occurs— 
- 1928—all these mark the extension of the vote to a large 
__and important section of the adult population. ; 
- But the Representation of the People Act of» 797 
aihoush it enfranchised eight million women, established 
qualifications for women of an admittedly arbitrary 
character; in order to keep the number of women voters 
considerably below that of men voters thirty was made the 
minimum voting age, while the possession, in addition, 
either of unfurnished rooms, a house, or land, a university 
_ degree, or a husband qualified to vote was required instead 
_of a simple residential qualification as in the case of men. 
0 far so good; the principle was accepted, and it was 


die long either retained or ‘defended. When they peace 
many whose energies had been largely devoted to 
work, and some who all the time had been able to give 
nd to the suffrage cause, once again worked for the 
snsion of the vote to women on the “same terms as it 
may be given to men.” The Labour Party had always 
for Adult Suffrage, and already, in 1919, some 
i> members Ponies a Bill—the Women’ S Em 
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Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act, which, although it 


did not give equal franchise, laid down the principle 
| that: 


_ A person shall not be disqualified by sex or marriage from the exercise 
of any public function, or from being appointed to or holding any civil 
} or judicial office or post, or from entering or assuming or carrying on 

} any civil profession or vocation. 


Nearly every year since this date legislation dealing with 
equal franchise has been introduced by members of each 
| political party in turn, under names such as the Representa- 
tion of the People Act (Amendment) Bill, the Women’s 
| Enfranchisement Bill, etc. None of these reached farther 
than their committee stage. Some were introduced for 
propaganda purposes only, but it is significant thatin every 
case few Members of Parliament wished to appear in the 
‘division lists as being opposed to the principle, at any rate, 
of equal franchise. : 
_ By 1922 the Liberal Party had adopted the political 
equality of women as an important plank in its platform, = 
_and has stood by and for the principle ever since, the late __ 
-ord Oxford having generously admitted his conversion ee 
in 1918 in the following words :— — = 


My eyes, which for years in this atts have been clouded by fallacies ae 
d sealed by illusions, at last have been opened to the truth.... How | 
uld we have carried on the War, without them? Short of actually — 
aring arms in the field, there is hardly a service which has contributed, 
or is contributing, to the maintenance of our cause in which women = 
have mee been at least as active and as efficient as men. 


ars having been 1 in favour of the principle :— 


I have been a consistent supporter of women’s suffrage, and even at 
e time of the Franchise Bill of 1918 was passed I felt that the ‘dis- 
itn nation in ee between men and women could not be permanent. _ 


f 


aping She views of the Ss rueke Cabinet. : 
It was not until 1924, however, that the Conserv 
arty stood definitely for equal political status bet 
en and women, when Mr. Baldwin pob ee 


Election, as follow sae 


The Unionist Party is in favour of equal political rights for men 
women, and desire that the question of the extension of the fran 
should, if possible, be settled by agreement. With this in view th 


to a conference of all political parties on the lines of the Ullswai 
Committee. ZS 


The present Parliament, therefore, was the first to o 
with equal franchise as the accepted policy of every party, 
and with an ever-increasing proportion of the women of the 
country wholly in favour of the principle. It was not lon 


before the Government was challenged to put its princip 


into practice, certain members of the Labour Party hav 

_ won a place in the Private Members’ Ballot for the Rep 

_ sentation of the People Bill, which came up for debate soon 
ae Parliament assembled. The Government declared 


ga term of Parliament was ended. The Hews Seer 
tary, however, repeated the Prime Minister’s pledge quo 
above, and added: “ I have the authority of my right hon 
ee (the Prime eee! who is ao my side, to ee : 


ae it is never possible to proncitene a Bill sz 
til it is actually on the Statute Book, those who hz 
working for this consummation for many years i 
ey have now earned their xunc dimittis. 
is pethaps worth while to enquire a little more clc 
“into yhat has been the main driving force of the movem 
avour of equal franchise during the last ten years. 
nly the desire for logical consistency and bs 
al justice? That certainly bore some wei 
il push was probably due to the. way in 
men’s franchise 1 measure Fae in ae wo 


that the woman who was enfranchised was either the 
iarried woman, who in the great majority of cases could 
pe said to be represented by her husband, or the woman of 
sroperty, or at least the woman with a house or unfurnished 
ooms of her own. The irony of the situation thus became 
lear: it was the women occupied in industry and in the 
rofessions—just those very women on whose behalf the 
aovernment of the day in 1918 decided that the vote should 

9¢ given—who by the terms of the measure were shut out 
rom its advantages. It has been estimated, indeed, that 
only about one in fifteen of the women wage-earners have _ 
the right to vote. The great majority of women in industry — 
eave before they are thirty to get married, while those over 
erty in many cases live either with their families, or in 
furnished rooms, big hostels, etc. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that comparatively few professional 
v women, such as teachers, nurses, civil servants, etc., let __ 
alone the women in industry, are the proud possessors 0S 
houses, or even of unfurnished rooms of their own. The _ 
mportance of this becomes manifest if we remember that _ 
almost every year Parliament is discussing legislation such 
as a Factory Bill, the Lead Paint (Protection against 
oisoning) Act, the Trades Disputes and Trade Union 
ct, etc., dealing with the condition of the workers gener 
y or © women workers in particular. In certain cases” 
e interests of women workers clash with those of men, 
d when every Member of Parliament knows that he h 
aany more men wage-earners in his constituency than _ 
women he cannot, humanly speaking, be expected to take 
‘much care to interpret the wishes of his women consti- 
ents as of his men. It certainly cannot be right that th 
bour of adult women should be controlled by a ‘Parii 


“See sister, ere she may be said to be represe 
ough her husband or through the older wives whc 
ook and interests are similar to her own. But, a: 
L. CXXIII. N.S. . 


all, it is during youth that habits’ are formed, oad a wo 

=: who waits until thirty to begin to take an interest in politi¢ 
may find, by the time she reaches that age, that her mine 

is too absorbed by domestic cares to be able to give muck 
thought to new and difficult interests. As a matter 6 
justice, it would appear that the young mother who 1 
rearing the citizens of the future has a greater stake in th 
country than the irresponsible young bachelor of one- and 
twenty. Questions of the cost of living, of pressure ¢ 
rates and taxes, of the right to a living wage, of the nee 
of permanent peace in industrial as well as internationé 
affairs affect her more nearly than those who have less t 
lose by extravagance, misgovernment or instability. 
Owing to the parrot cries of some of the daily Press, th 
women to whom the vote would be extended by the née 
Bill have been represented as “ flappers,” and even man 
of those really sympathetic to the reform seem under th 
impression that the women to be enfranchised are all unde 
thirty. A glance at the figures as to the age distributia 

_ of the new voters will make it quite clear, however, that thi 
is by no means the case. Official figures show that of th 
5,500,000 women who will be enfranchised 1,950,000 a 
over thirty, and 1,700,000 between the ages of tventy iil 
and thirty. Of the 1,590,000 under the age of twenty-fiv 
only 415,000 are actually twenty-one. This means that th 
young women of twenty-one who are causing the read 
_ of the Daily Mail to tremble form only about two per 
_ of the electorate. One cannot help feeling, moreover, 
pe who appear so frightened of the woman voter hav 


eek Gtites only a small minority—the idle, alee 
seeking, irresponsible young woman, who is mainly a 
_ duct of the wealthier classes. The great majority o! 
young women up and down the country have been ea 
their own livings, most of them from the age of four 
_and others from sixteen or eighteen years of age a 
case may be. Many of them are already married. By 
age of twenty-one the law allows marriage, motherho 
entry into Parliament, responsibility with regard to f 
tty; why should the right of Meares eee 
alone be excluded? 
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, Some reference should be made to the proposal, widely 
(anvassed in the Conservative Party, that equal franchise 
should be given, but that the minimum wvoting age should 

¢ twenty-five. It seems at this stage waste of time to 
discuss this proposal on its merits, as those who believe 
‘hat a wise head is rarely found on young shoulders will 
ever lie down side by side with those who believe that, 
politically speaking, we are all too old at twenty-five. The 
proposal, however, has been condemned from the stand- 
point of practical politics. As the Prime Minister has him- 


seli explained in his speech at the Albert Hall last May : 


| Let me put it to any provincial candidate at the next election. You 
will be asked: ‘‘ Are you in favour of a man having the vote at twenty- 
jone or not? ’’ He will be a bold man who will stand up and say, ‘‘I 
fam not.’’ He will find it politically, in my view, an impossible position 
Maintain. ‘‘ Twenty-one ’’ would immediately be taken as the slogan — 
‘of both the other parties, and to take away a franchise centuries old in 


Another bogy in the public mind, and one which, 
yerhaps more than any other, has militated against the 

lier granting of equal franchise, is based on the fact that 
romen are in the majority in this country. The fear of 
petticoat government and of sex divisions would, one — 
‘ould have thought, have been exorcised by the recognition 

lat women are politically as much divided among them- _ 
elves as men, and are as much or as little prepared to 
in different political parties. This does not mean that 
e influence of more women in politics has been or will 
unnoticed. If any generalisations can be made between __ 
en and women at all it is certainly not along lines of — 


jualities such as intuition and logic; it is, however, perhaps - # 
: that women are more concerned than are men with 


ereas men are more concerned with the questions, 
qually important but more indirect, of finance and fore 

airs, property, and all that is based on its concept 
‘hus it is undoubtedly true that since the entry of wor 
0 politics there has been a surprising increase in 
< U2 
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lation such as the Widows, Orphans anid Old ree Pen 
Act, the Guardianship of Infants Act, various Affiliatia 
Orders Acts, Acts dealing with infanticide, the main 
tenance of married women, the protection of girls, and the 
Matrimonial Causes Act (which provides equality if 
divorce), and many others, all passed since 1920. Dame 
Millicent Fawcett has reckoned that whereas during the 
first eighteen years of the present century only fo 

measures relating to the position of women were carried 
‘since that date the number has been increased tenfold. 
It is interesting to note that the emancipation of wom 4 1 
which we are this year being asked to complete in t 
country, has since 1918 been making rapid strides all o 
the world, and that women are now enfranchised with 
any distinction of sex and in countries such as Austr 
Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Finland, Germany, Nor 
= Poland, etc.; while Great Britain and Hungary stand al 
among the thirty-two countries of the world in which wom 
are enfranchised in placing men and women on a diffe 


is Australia, in Canada (except Quebec), in certain - 
inces in India, in the Irish Free State, and in N 
Zealand men ad women are enfranchised on the 
. s. Therefore the women citizens of those Dominio 
wh ae enfranchised 1 in their own Onn lose their citize 


c alies will be redressed, and the cause “of. po 
ocracy in this country will have reached its logical c¢ 
ion. We would like to finish with the words of 
le Minister, who, in referring to his propos 
slation this eid. said — 5 


1 sexes at the same age; I Melons age I believe 


plete and lop-sided until it is representative of the whol »p 
Sas ays alike: on men see women. 


- THE ELECTION FIGHT IN FRANCE 
3 By Jonn BELL 


[HE election campaign which is now being prosecuted in ; 
ance with something like unexampled fury is one of the = 
most significant that the country has known in its Parlia-- 
sntary history. The electors will vote on the 22nd of the 
resent month, but it will not be before the second ballot, 
ixed for the 29th, that the definite result will be known. | 
The last two elections, those of 1919 and 1924, took place 
der a system of hybrid proportional representation. It — 
Ss not satisfactory, and it was decided to restore the 
rutin d arrondissement, or single constituency system, — 
vith a second ballot. = 
What makes the fight peculiarly interesting and impor- — 
it is the great issue involved, for, though several pro-_ 
ammes have been placed before the electors, the fal 


ise 


Radicals, Radical Socialists, and Socialists noe 2 
oe from the = This Cartel had been formed 


— aches from which oe was profi i 
see got it into her head that she need not noe 


Fai eet M. Baand Foaed: tlie Premiers it 
1e of the Cannes Conference, and he was suce ed 


The new Premier set to work to straighten things 
His policy towards Germany, which culminated in 
occupation of the Ruhr in 1923-24, increased his advei 
saries at home and abroad. His opponents in Fran 
became more numerous when he began to tackle th 
financial situation and intimated that higher taxation ané 
sweeping economies would be necessary. The 
elections were approaching. The Radicals and Radica 
Socialists saw their opportunity. They knew that a cart 
-- paign against higher taxation and a reduction in th 
number of civil servants would appeal to the electors, an 
in order to beat the Bloc National, which had given wh 
hearted support to M. Poincaré’s policy, they did not hes 
tate to join their forces with those of the party of revolu 
tion, the Socialists, who label themselves the Frene 
Section of the Workmen’s International. This combina 
tion succeeded in winning the election, and M. Herriot, < 
head of the Cartel and its first Premier, had a J Orit 
— composed as follows :— 


ee: Radicals and Radical Socialists Fi 135 


Socialists ae ss Fee oo 
Republican Socialints fe Sout ao 
Radical Left 


Union, which is the largést organisation — 
rates, 34 Republicans of the Left, 34 belonging 
Republican Democratic Left, 14 of the Independ 
13 Democrats (Deputies from Alsace and Lorraine 
d 28 Communists. Fifteen Deputies of this total of - 
1ently abstained, but, on the other hand, 20 Deput 
id not belong to any group voted with the minorit 
. Herriot’s average Sig} Otny was, therefore, from 
against 210 to 240. 
ring the two years that the Cartel reigned the 
t half a dozen Governments. The | 
the official connection between the ] 


es irae = ~— Ns ty 


a 


5, 
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jaent and the Vatican. It was a case of withdrawing the 
**rench diplomatic representative from the Holy See. 
he Catholics saw in this an attack on their faith, and 
# emonstrations of protest were organised throughout the 
sountry. M. Herriot did not have his way; the Senate 
fejected his proposal. He did one thing, however, and 
‘here is considerable misgiving as to whether he was wise : 
in doing it; he made trade unionists of the civil servants, 
giving them the same powers of agitation as ordinary 
workmen. 
| The supporters of the Cartel were so keen on putting 
linto practice their own doctrines that they neglected the 
financial situation, which was becoming steadily worse. 
They found the franc at 70 to the pound. They resorted 
to inflation in spite of their protestations that it would never 
be a question of increasing the note circulation unduly. — ES 
Speculation in the franc was rampant, and when ~~ 
‘M. Herriot fell it continued during the Painlevé and 
‘Briand Governments. The franc descended in value at _ 
a terrific pace, and when, in 1926, M. Herriot, who was” 
President of the Chamber, left the Presidential chair 
and became a simple Deputy again in order to attack the — 
‘Briand-Caillaux Government and bring it down, such was _ 
the lack of confidence in him that when he again became 
Premier the franc fell to 240, and he suffered aninglorious  __ 
defeat. ae 
_ The Cartel that was going to do such great things was _ 
dead. Under its reign France had been brought to the — 
verge of bankruptcy. The statesman who had been ~ 
‘decried and vilified had to be sent for and asked to form 
‘a Government. He consented on one condition, that the — 
politicians who had created the financial chaos should — 
o-operate with ‘him in restoring order. They had been — 
implored to establish a Government of National Unio 
but, thinking of their doctrines all the time and ignorin 
the necessities of the country, they pooh-poohed the idea. 
But when M. Poincaré appeared on the scene and m 
known his terms, such was the nervous state of M. Herrio 
M. Painlevé, and the other leaders of the discredi 
Cartel that they thought no more of their follower. 


ij 
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crestfallen as themselves, and accepted the port 
offered to them. | 
Innumerable articles and not a few books have 
written about M. Poincaré and his work, but of all 
portraits of him that have limned there are still touc 
to beadded. To the student of statesmanship M. Poinca 
probably never appeared in a more interesting light the 
during the full-dress debate on the financial situation 1 
one early days of February. His record speech on t 
occasion occupied two sittings of the Chamber. It fil 
over thirty columns of the 7 ems, and every word o 
was written by his own hand. He is not a striking figure 
in the Tribune, and from the oratorical point of view he 
is not impressive. There is nothing alluring or persuas 

- inhis voice. It is clear enough, and his enunciation leave 
little to be desired, but of graces of style he has none. 


- mest ericaordinary memory. He femenbers. ae 
writes. In this connection I may recall an amazing f 
of ey which came under my notice when M. oo 


one, for the delivery was word perfect. 
E pe his great sees on what had been achieve 


; scat of his stewardship, and thee ie a ae 
C cold ar taken full credit for what me Last dene. | 


a word. No criticisms ahateee of the seit 
libited by the Cartellist Governments. There wa 
and an eloquent one, for the prudence shown 
emier and Finance Minister. He was at the he 
Government of National Union. There were fo 
icals who were associated with the blunders of the 

t Government. M. Poincaré now linked ther 
cellent results that had been achieved. — 


. There were certain ids and Radical Soceiet 
o would have liked nothing better. Let the truth be 
d: these politicians were never from the beginning, and 
not now, in favour of National Union. For them it was 
ase of force majeure. Any references in the debate to” 
grave errors committed between 1924-26 would have 
given them the pretext they wanted—to put an end to 
tional Union and form a Government which would 
ormulate a programme for the elections. But the : 
Moderates, in the interest of M. Poincaré’s Government _ 
of National Union, which they had advocated long before : 
ti constitution, kept quiet. The malcontents, spoiling for 
fight, were disappointed, and M. Poincaré’s policy Wass. 
p pproved by something like a record majority. = 
In view of the election fight it is useful to indicate the = 
composition of the majority which has supported M. Poin- 
earé’s Government, but the figures must not be interpreted 
showing conclusively that though National Union will 
the issue at the polls as far as many voters are con- 
erned, it will be inscribed on the election banners of all 
hose who have voted in favour of the financial policy 
osecuted by the present Cabinet. There voted con- 
: tently for M. Poincaré :— 


Republican Dewowatie Union .. 100 

_— Radicals and Radical Socialists .. 70 
Radical Left See See 
Republican Left .. ead 
Republican Left of other Shades a4 
Republican Socialists ms Se, 
Independent Left .. & ase? 
Democrats .. Se = Fear & 

320 =< 


Saas ae : = 95 = 
Radicals and Radical Socialists Seeecles 
Communists ce ee 
SS Socialists as eee 

: 158 


ex Ws in 


ae te, ad 
aF ree Ape 


ss ee re ae ito es 
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In every essential vote a number of Radical Socia 
abstained, so that the figures reveal splits in the Rad 
Party. Its president, M. Daladier, has rather consistent 
shown that he is not a partisan of the Government of 
National Union, and he has found himself in the unplea a mt 
situation of being in opposition to the majority of his party 
Those Deputies who have followed his lead, and many wh 0 
have ignored it, consider that National Union should come 
to an end with the present Parliament. We have the 
spectacle of the Radicals blaming the Moderates for the 
disaster which happened to the finances and of taking credit 
for having restored them. They are belittling the suc 
cessful efforts of the statesman whose brain evolved the 
plans of financial salvation. 
It is ever so in French politics, and it would be quit 
in keeping with the past if in time M. Poincaré’s g 
work for France was forgotten, just as the useful serv 
that M. Clemenceau rendered to the country in 
_ darkest hours of the War are now ignored. 1 
in all probability be the same with M. Poincar 
who inherited a burden which no other politician 
capable of shouldering. Like M. Clemenceau he ros 
_ the occasion and gave orders to Parliament which ha 

__ be obeyed, and now, before he is quite through with 
task, those who were responsible for the calamities w 
: Z -he has surmounted are seeking to rob him of 
: ee gratitude of the country. 


nice programme, the continuance of the po 
0: Vational Union in the interest of the country, wh 
_ they. argue, on account of the uncertainty of the 
1 the point of view of the stability of the fin 
ha need of a respite from party politics. And so th 
cy of National Union could be continued they o 
oin forces with the oaoeels and Radical ‘Soc 
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martial observer of the struggle as being dictated by purely 

Yarty considerations. The Moderates are therefore 

meting as a national party. 

The Radicals and Radical Socialists will go to the polls 

s a divided party. There is a section, the real strength 

of which will only be known after the elections, which 

s in favour of National Union. One of its leaders is 

M. Franklin Bouillon, who has undertaken a campaign 

Beouchout the country in favour of this ideal. The 

Radical programme has not been set forth with sufficient 

clearness. M. Herriot, M. Caillaux and M. Daladier 

ave spoken, but they have not said the same thing. M. 

Caillaux has elaborated a series of financial, fiscal and 

social reforms, and his activity is such as to convey the 

impression that he aspires to reappear in the limelight if © 

he Radicals secure a majority. One thing is clear 

snough: If it should happen that he is again placed in 

charge of the finances there will be no capital levy, or, as 

the Socialists now prefer to call this impost, surtax on 

capital. The Radical programme, as indicated by M.- 

Caillaux, includes the consolidation of the floating debt = 

and the regulation of Inter-Allied debts as preliminaries Se 

to the stabilisation of the franc, which he considers is not —— 

secure from foreign speculation. Afterwards a policy of : 

production at home and in the colonies, a reduction of 

credits for redemption, an amelioration of the method of 

taxation, repression of frauds, a transformation of succes- 
sion taxes, and a distinction between the taxation of income 

erived from capital and that earned by labour. 

The programmes of the other two parties, the Socialists _ 

d the Communists, are programmes of revolution. The 

Socialists are putting up a desperate fight, and are hoping 

to increase their representation. Though by their 

strength in the Cartel Chamber they represented only ae 

tenth of the electors, they were masters of the situation 

hen the Cartel was in being ; and when successive Radical 

abinets failed to find solutions of the distressing finan-— 

al problem they had the hardihood to offer to form a 

Government with the capital levy as their programme. ist 

. Not less desperate are the Conmianist: The most pro- — 
> Sa eh: 


flap reages ce 


inciting soldiers to commit acts of ‘nadernet a 
Communists, by, their own organ Humanité, have > 
nounced that they will contest every seat, and mon 
before the campaign opened they started an election fund 
The aim was to raise three million francs, and it was sug: 
gested that the money could be readily found if the readers 
of the Bolshevik daily organ, put at three hund 
thousand, contributed ten francs each. Communist work: 
men were invited to deduct ten francs from their wa 
and give this sum to the election fund. Subscripti 
came in slowly, for by the middle of March only one 
million francs had been subscribed. But it must not 
assumed that the three million francs will not be forth 
coming. Moscow will come to the rescue. The Soviets 
_ will supply funds for fighting the elections just as they 
- furnishing money for the intensive Communist propaga 
in France. Moscow pins its faith to France, believit 
that if the Communist ideals take permanent root in 
country and reveal themselves by a big Bolshevik re 
sentation in the Chamber, other western countries 
follow suit. 

ae the Cartel is dead—there i is no oe unc 


As an example of the working o 
‘the richest ge in Paris, the eee ee . 


erate andiduies had to ie defeated at any pri ef 
e Communists have invited the a to f 
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in, will ignore the Socialists and vote fot the Radicals 
Moderates, and vice versa. In general, the same 
observation applies to the Radicals and Radical Socialists. 
The parties of the Left will utilise all the means in their 
power to keep out the Moderates—the reactionaries, as 
eir Opponents call them. 

_ The fear of the Moderates is real. The Left is afraid 
i that the influence of the Catholic Church will be increased 
| should it happen that National Republicans were returned 
with a majority. There is no doubt that these candidates 
will have the support of Catholics in the mass. The letter 
which Cardinal Dubois, the Archbishop of Paris, brought _ 
from Rome is an invitation to Catholic voters to vote for — 
those candidates who are in favour of toleration in Church 
matters. It is the parties of the Right who support the 
Church, and they will have its assistance at the elections. _ 
_ What the Moderates are doing is to place before the 
electors the achievements of the Government of National 


the Cartel Governments. They point out that = = 
. Herriot took office 1 in 1924 the franc was 70 to the pound, 


; = in July, 126s it was 240. The Cartel is “ate 
aS with having put into circulation banknotes of . 


I Megal prenlotion and of having vasorted to iathation ‘dune 
ss ercoed of 1925- Se to the amount of seventeen a 


oe made by the bank to the State from # 


realy that fcuk years of government by the 
ional, the combination of parties which governed 
to ee cost France Sorento milliard francs 
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He would be a bold prophet who ventured to foret 
the result of the election. If combinations are not taken) 
into account—and they have not operated during the life) 
of the Government of National Union—there was no real | 
majority in the old Chamber, and there are French politi= 
cians who do not believe that there will be a distinct 
majority in the new Parliament. Hence their argument : 
that National Union should continue and that there should 
be a truce to party strife for at least four years, so that 
the finances of the country can be put properly in order. 
But a truce to party politics is the last thing that the Left 
wants. 4 

Another prophecy hazarded is that the new Chamber will 
not differ very materially from the old, since the Left 
: tendencies in the country remain in spite of what has hap- 
pened. In that case a Government of concentration a 

gauche would, it is believed, be formed. Should this 
~ come about the question arises : Where would M. Poincaré 
come in? The franc has to be legally stabilised afte 
_ the elections, and obviously this task should fall upon him. 
i the: Left himself, a fact which is often forgotten by 
_ politicians who are wont to associate him with other ten- 
dencies, a Government largely composed of Radicals and 
- Radical Socialists would certainly wish to get rid of him. 
_At the same time even they do not forget that while t 
criticised him for his Ruhr policy in 1923 he has now to 
_ credit a successful financial policy, and a section of R 
_ cals would willingly retain him as Minister of Finan : 
Radical Government. In the event of the Moder: 
merging victoriously from the election struggle it 
ond doubt that the President of the Republic would 
ised to invite him to form a Government in which | 
suld occupy the posts he now fills. La 
It is not only the financial future of the country to w 
electors will have to give thought before casting th 
s; they will have to consider the foreign policy o! 
ce. There are many Frenchmen who believe that 
N onal Union is as. essential in the foreign as i 
Bee sine Qual 40s 
pomned at | y if a Radical Gove 


cae . “er ~ « aS ~ 
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jwas formed, and there is no reason why, if the electors 


voted for a continuation of the policy of National Union, 
fhe should not remain Foreign Minister. Like M. 
Poincaré, he is not a slave to party. For him the interests 
jof France are above parties. Several important foreign 
» problems have to be solved. By reason of her demands 
which she intends to put forward unceasingly in the future, 
»Germany will loom large on the European horizon, and 
the question of Franco-Italian relations which requires . 
i delicate handling will have to be tackled. M. Briand 


| has shown that he is a skilful negotiator, supple and per- 

| suasive, and actuated by two prime considerations—the = 
+ safeguarding of French interests and the maintenance of a 
| the peace of Europe. In the hurly-burly of the election 
struggle his work will not be forgotten. He is the safe as 
} man at the Quai d’Orsay, just as M. Poincaré has proved 
that he is the financial genius of which France still has 
need, = 
The electors are faced with a tremendous responsibility. 
_ What has been achieved in the financial domain has created 
a spirit of confidence which would not have been possible — 
if the politicians had not forgotten their party cries and — 
_ worked harmoniously together. But the end of the thorny 
~ path leading to complete financial security has not yet been 
reached. Pitfalls lurk. The man who has been treading 


and the politicians of the Left are returned with a majorit 
which will entitle them to say that the country has decree 
that National Union is dead. A disorderly majority suc! 
Bas emerged from the last election would conceivably mean 
that the methods which created financial chaos would 
resumed. At any rate, many Frenchmen who are 
politicians are obsessed with this fear. 


A LETTER FROM GENEVA 


By Hucu F. SPENDER 


GENEVA, March. 3 

DEaR q 

Your letter which has just arrived sets me a difficul 

task. For you ask me to give you a plain story, as” 

call it, of the proceedings of the Security Committee here 
and whether all this talk about arbitration and disar 
ment is likely to lead to any practical results. I wis! 
- could tell you! For when you add that the public 
Betting a little weary of these apparently endless disc 


= iiarly forbidding ecole with which experts invest : 
3 ae Tcan well believe it. 


nt is sweorsiine and, worse still, to stir up the witch s 
idron of hate and suspicion. So runs your argumet 
and y 1 beg me, therefore, to give you a plain story 
h hat is happening here which will also supply a key t t 
s of the chief actors on the ‘Stage, and desci : 
al scenes and incidents in. this long-draw 
so that they may be made intelligible to the n 
st eet, such as you modestly claim to be, _ 
_ I will begin with a short explanation of the 
which led to the appointment of the Security ( 
vl as set to work-on the problem of arb 
vi = the eee Disarmam 
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4| navies, the Cammittes consisting of Government repre- 

ntatives who in many instances are the same as those who 

‘sit on the P.D.C. Now as long as a purely expert com- 

{| mittee was left to work out the problem of disarmament it 

was not likely to reach any result, for naval and military men 

: “naturally think of security in terms not of peace but of war. 

| Indeed, as the failure of the Naval Conference between 

| ourselves and the United States proved last year, the — 
weighing up of ships and guns or any other armaments is — 
‘a positively dangerous business unless the Governments - 
| concerned have previously adjusted their foreign policies 
» and have come to an understanding as to what ‘hele navies 
and armies stand for. For it may otherwise well end in 
‘setting everyone by the ears, and starting that very competi- 
tion in armaments which it was the aim of the Conference _ 
| to avoid. Fortunately, owing to the good sense of the two 
nations concerned, the United States and ourselves have 
managed to escape the worst consequences of the failure _ 
of the Naval Conference, for the American people, as_ 
well as our own, are not to be drawn into the folly of a 
' competition i in armaments. But there was a good deal of 
oreness on both sides by the time the Conference ended 
nd if the British Government had not seen the wisdom 
£ modifying its shipbuilding programme in such a way as 
‘to remove any suspicion that it was intended to challe: 
American sea power, very serious consequences to the g d 


es lations of the two countries might have followed. 
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= ited, the danger of the Anglo-Saxon world aan 
a competition in armaments has been removed. 
the two great naval Powers can once more calmly co 
ow best they can use their naval power as a contri 
» the peace of the world, and from this point of 


Beis. desire that all nations: ssuould enter She 
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another and more indirect method. That is not to ay that 
all the work of the experts in the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission is useless; but the criteria which they have 
established will only be serviceable in so far as they can be 
made the medium of expressing the results of adjustments 
in the political sphere. This sounds like more League 
jargon; to put it more simply, all these calculations as to 
the comparative values of effectives, reserves, weapons and 
munitions may ultimately prove to be most valuable, if the 
human factor can be brought into play, for if confidence. 
can be established between nations, the figures will prove 
how far in excess of anything reasonable the prestag 
armaments of the world are. 
It is to promote this confidence, without which we shall 
not make much progress at Geneva, that the Security 
: Committee was set up. In the terminology of the League, 
it was “ to study measures enabling the League of Nations 
es to promote generalised and co-ordinate special or collec- 
tive agreements on arbitration and security ”—which is 
another mouthful for you. In short, it was to survey the 
whole field of arbitral and conciliatory procedure for the 
settlement of disputes. - 

- I wish you had been here to attend the debatess of 
__ the Security Committee in the room in the Secretariat of 
the League (the old ballroom of the former hotel, whied 
we now call the Palace of the Nations), with its great 
windows looking out on gardens and trees to the quiet 
waters of the lake. You could not cae helped See 


ian Soviet observer in Dr. Stein, assembles 
atl 20th to consider the ee of the Cony 


: Holsti (F iota 
gers (Holland and M. Polins. now Jarek Min 
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a. l-in compulsory arbitration known as the Protocol of 
Geneva. 

| Now in all the discussions on these questions the real 
t linterest of the proceedings is to be found in the conflict 
§between two ideas of security. The plan which was em- 


I 


Obodied in the Protocol of Geneva, about which we have 
’ heard so much, aimed at solving the disarmament problem 
iby making every international dispute the subject of com- 
) pulsory arbitration. The aggressor was to be defined as 
j the nation which went to war in defiance of its contract 
) to arbitrate or to accept the decision of an arbitral court or 
| the recommendation of the Council of the League. This 
) seemed a perfectly logical scheme—the nation which would 
| not surrender the right of private war was to be dragooned 
| ‘into decent behaviour. The Protocolists, indeed, will tell 
| you that if you won’t accept their scheme there must be 
} some moral obliquity about you; for what could be more 
reasonable, they ask, than that the nations should settle — 
their disputes in this way, and what better security could — 
be afforded to those nations, which fear that they might be 
_ the victims of aggression, than that all the other members 
of the League should be pledged to protect them against _ 
attack? Under this scheme, we are told, all our troubles 
would be settled, and every nation would feel so confident . 
about its security that armaments would melt away. And — 
thus war would be really outlawed by the threat of collec- _ 
tive action on the part of the League, and the gap in the 
Covenant which, when the Council is not unanimous, leaves _ 
the disputants to fight it out, would at last be closed. 
The Protocol has become a new religion, and it is im- 
possible to argue with its champions, for they believe that 
they have found an infallible remedy for the wickedness z 
of the world. But there are some of us who have follow 
: the discussions on security and disarmament at Geneve 


“mittee, who know that the question is not so sia as” 
And this brings me to what may be called the rival sc 
of Eee = who Bleue to it hold that the pr 


in the foreground of the League’ S activities Sg Hees e, bui 
‘to concentrate on the crux of the problem—the P 
settlement of international disputes as laid down in 
Covenant. You may say that this is just what the P 
tocol proposed to do; but there is all the difference in th 
methods recommended by the rival schools for the sett 
ment of disputes. The root of the conflict lies indeed i in 
the fundamental difference between the points of view of 
the two protagonists, the opponents of the Protocol hold- 
ing that the best way to avoid war is not by compulsory 
_ methods, but by conciliatory processes which will gradually 
_ remove the causes of war and create confidence among 
the nations. Those who believe that the Covenant, w 
the obligations which it imposes on every State mem 


ae the League to submit a dispute with another State 


arbitration, conciliation, or in the final resort to the Cou 
cil of the League, is a sufficient guarantee against war a 
he — ee can be ees at ae are not actuated 


it to be impracticable in existing circumstances, as 
Germans see in their Memorandum to the ee 
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1 sh Cseanot if you like, to accept further commit- 
iments on behalf of the League. British opposition is also 
yased on the sincere belief that the Protocol is not the 
best instrument for the maintenance of peace. There is 
{no guarantee that it would lead to disarmament, as Mr. 
{MacDonald was well aware when he made the ratification 
jof the Protocol by the British Government dependent on 
lthe immediate summoning of a Disarmament Conference. 
|For the Powers which are interested in the Protocol, 
{because they think that they could impose for all time the — 
{present territorial states guo on Europe by clear-cut defini- 

jtions of aggression, would clearly demand the retention 

‘of very large forces for the punishment of the aggressor 

by the League. This brings me to the heart of the con- 
Beoversy in the Security Committee, where, in spite of = 


e strength of a forcible personality. The great hae 
out Cushendun is that he knows his own mind and can 
express it forcibly, but without giving offence. He never 
adopts a hectoring tone, but speaks in a gentle persuasive 
voice, which has all the more effect, coming from a man of © 
such | Those who remember cae 


ment at his speeches which the Assembly evinced w 
ae Austen Seas with his 1 more didactic n n 


of the world were forced to believe that John Bull me 
what he said. . 

I can only describe the chief incidents in the “deh 
which I shall long remember for its picturesque setting 
the afternoon sun, reflected from the shining waters of 
lake, stole through the broad windows of the glass room 
the busy scene. The discussion was often a lively o 
and instead of a series of set speeches it was a real deb 

to which one listened with the feeling that the future 
Europe was being decided. For this very reason I car 
hear you blaming Cushendun for taking up such a negative 
attitude. He might at least, you will argue, have signed 
the optional clause of the Statute of the International Court 
for Compulsory Arbitration on justiciable questions, as 
Germany has done. But I think it is an advantage t 
the rest of Europe should know exactly where Gr 
Britain stands, for I believe that the instinct of the Brit 
people will always revolt against the Protocol and all t 
_ itstands for. If that is so, it is all to the good that Fra 
and Poland and the Little Entente fact, all the nations 
__ which desire to stereotype existing frontiers by a scheme 
_ of compulsory arbitration—should realise that they will not 
obtain the guarantee of Great Britain for a system which 
____1s based on the theory that every line of the Peace Treaties 
eo is as sacred as the Tables of Mount Sinai. You may retor 7 
that as the Treaties are, in fact, the international law 
Europe, and therefore can be altered only by consen 
Great Britain is, in fact, bound to support the League in 
ie upholding them under Article 10 of the Covenant, whict 
rantees the territorial integrity and existing political 
il peeence of all Members e the League. Moreover, 


) fon the recovery of lost territory. In her Treat 
with Poland and Czechoslovakia she assents to the declara- 
hat respect for the rights established by Treaty or 
ing from the laws of nations is obligatory for inter 
nal tribunals. How then, you ask, can Great Britain 
e from her obligation to assist the League in defend- 
me frontiers of Poland against bsg ee | 


q~ 
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_ But this does not-alter the fact that if nicl a situation 
arose Great Britain under the Covenant retains the right 

«0 be the judge of what action she should take even if the 
Council of the League were unanimous. Military sanc- 
ions are not obligatory on States Members of the League, 

and the supporters of the Protocol, realising this and the 
act that no country is likely to go to war unless it con- 
eives that it is under a political necessity to do so, want 

o to arrange matters that Great Britain will be under a 
positive obligation to assist the League in resisting any 
Iteration of the peace frontiers. No one can blame them 

for doing this; but as it is quite clear to anyone who studies 

the Protocol impartially that a two-thirds majority of the 
‘Council would be able to enforce sanctions, for if the 
Council does not at once succeed in determining the 
aggressor it is bound to enjoin an armistice on the 
belligerents, the terms of which may be fixed by a two- 
thirds majority, it does in effect mean a very serious exten- 
sion of Great Britain’s obligations. Any belligerent who © 
refuses to accept the armistice is to be deemed an 
aggressor, and in that case the Council is to call upon the ~ 
signatory States to the Protocol to apply the sanctions pro- — 
vided against aggression. Moreover, since Article 11 of _ 
the Protocol obliges each of the signatory States to — 
co-operate loyally and effectivelyin support of the Covenant 
against aggression, neither Great Britain nor any other 
Member of the League could escape the duty of assisting _ 
the Council. Remember, too, that the definition of aggres- 
sion is automatic; a State which goes to war in defiance of 
an arbitral verdict or in violation of the undertakings con- 
tained in the Covenant becomes ipso facto an aggressor. © 
And, unless the Council decide by unanimous majority that _ 
it is not in fact so, sanctions must follow. This inversion of 
the unanimity rule has always seemed to be one of the most 
sinister features of the Protocol, and I cannot for the li 
of me see how it does not in effect mean that the majority Le 
rule of the Council is established for all practical purposes 


will nave nothing to do with any such tampering with he 
unanimity rule of the Council. He pointed out with a 


i 


ip 
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force that if a nation were placed ‘amder’ the | : 

to assist the League by a majority vote a State mig 
positively committed to war against its will. It mig 
indeed, have actually voted against the war for the ve 
good reason that it did not believe that the State whic 
had been defined as an aggressor was the real offend 
For, as Lord Cushendun urged, it is not easy to define” 
~aggression by any hard and fast rule, and in this conclusioi n 
he was supported by M. Rutgers, one of the zapporteurs 
of the Benes Committee, who admitted that it might lead 
-to a State which was not in reality responsible for hostili- 


ties being described as an aggressor, or might oblige the 


Council to pronounce on a breach of the Covenant at a 
time, when it would still be preferable to refrain for t 


- moment from measures of coercion. And when we g 


‘Mz. Politis also admitting the difficulty of establishi 
unprovoked aggression, Lord Cushendun cannot 
accused of taking up a singular attitude, or one that 
opposed to the interests of the League. With all thes 
divergences of opinion it must be left to each memk 
f the League to decide for itself when a breach of 
Covenant has been committed. If such a breach we 
obvious there is little doubt that, if the Council of t 
eague were unanimous in asking for sanctions agai 
he Covenant- breaker, the League would get all 


duty of the League is to prevent war. This T beli V 
pore by the thorough discussion of all poss 


| “But to impose on the League a r 
or the eetlccnege of all possible disputes w 

| its own object, for such a system, by tending t 
t the removal of the causes of conflict by concilia 
ethods, would render the work of organising p 
iffcult. It is only by a gradual process that 
can be created between nations, and it is in 1 

ion of security pacts, as Dr. Benes points | out ‘th 

sting circumstances the Mos of organis g 


iefonsive silasecs diested against other States, or the 
eague will soon be at loggerheads. There are, indeed, 

) many of such alliances at present. They should be 
‘ontracted between former enemies with the idea of col- 


) one must be coed into such pacts. Germany made 
his plain when she protested against the idea of the 
Souncil being brought on the scene to arrange collective 
eaties. She is not going to enter into any arrangement 
thich would compel her to give a more binding guarantee 
han she has already given to Poland in her pledge to 
ibstain from force in obtaining any modification of her 
astern frontiers. Hungary would also refuse any arrange- 
snt which might appear to stereotype her frontiers. It — 
Pbitration and conciliation of the Locarno type that we 
ay look for the most hopeful results from the Security — 

ference. This, you may say, iS not Bee to lead He 


n tribution to the peace of cas 


Yours ever, 


therefore, in the extension of bi-lateral treaties of — 
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Lorp Oxrorp’s death in February could hardly be calle d 

an event, for he had completed his career and remained 
rather one of the State’s ornaments than its instruments, 
and he was not of the order of men who excite emotions 
by their-personality. Only one politician since Mr. Glad- 

_ stone has completely aroused the imagination of Great 
Britain, and that was Mr. Chamberlain, for a space of eight 
or ten years. Perhaps since then Lord Carson’s hold for 
ae period was the most notable; there is no doubt that he 
stirred passion as no other man did on either side; there 
were plenty who would have gone to death at his bidding. 

_ Mr. Asquith’s ascendancy never had that quality; nor 
_ Mr. Lloyd George’s, though his name was a flag, and 
_. though for a long period he wielded a power which ne 
British statesman had approached since the days of Pitt, 

_ But at the greatest of that power he held his rank without 
any of the personal devotion which cements the fabric 0! 
_ such a pedestal as he then stood on. He was kept th 
in the main by powerful individuals, and by h 


there because they saw no one able to replace him. 
; a party that had followed him with enthusiasm had witl 


Asi received in his public life, yet I do not. ‘ciel v 
t it was the most inspiring. Was the motive love of 


seth ve Suen a very different story. During the two 3 
Bet old man’s - fe Sa there. was an at 
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7 nfinitely more passion, yet with the same. quality of 
jillegiance, towards Parnell. 

All that disappeared when Mr. Asquith took command. 
Nobody had any desire to protect him; he was too well 
lable to protect himself. In those days an able Irish 
Parrister, Vesey Knox (one of the two Fellows of All Souls 
{who sat with the Nationalist party), said to me _ that 
Asquith would be a wet blanket on the Liberal party ; 
and for a year or more that looked like coming true: in 
fact, it was true. Mr. Lloyd George, however, lit a new 
ire—and very largely with fuel which Mr. Asquith had 
(provided. It is singular how little of the gratitude for 
{Old Age Pensions went to the man really responsible for 
(them. But it began to be seen that this new dual leader- 
iship—for it was that in 1909—had great strength: and then - 
ithe House of Lords made it again a one-man affair. For 
by throwing out the Budget they put Mr. Asquith into the 
iréle for which nature and Jowett had fashioned him—that . 
of a Whig statesman defending traditional liberties. Two 
doctrines were his religion—Free Trade and the financial 
‘supremacy of the Commons. Free Trade had come to 
‘depend on the latter so the root principle of all his 
orthodoxy was challenged; and how superbly it was — 
defended! Yet his eloquence never gave me pleasure like : 
‘that which one derives from literature, whereas Lord — 
‘Hugh Cecil or Mr. Birrell’s speeches were infinitely better — 
‘to listen to than any essay is to read. Nor was there ever 
in them the personal quality which made Sir Edward Grey _ 
‘so moving: as an example, in the debate of August 3rd, 
19 14, I cannot imagine that anyone who heard the 
Foreign Secretary’s speech has not remembered it vividly — 
—while I at least keep no memory of what the Prime Se 
‘Minister said on that tremendous occasion. 

‘j But to such criticism a Tory once gave me the 
‘answer: “All I know is that when Asquith was maki 
his case, we on the benches opposite used to find it 
hard to see how he should be replied to.” 

‘Ireland was his weak spot, for he had allowed a wall 
o be dictated to him by the opposition before he c 
ito power. The pledge not to introduce a Home R 


Soe ont 


on one part of his fined er 3 he opueE ne 
hammered where weakness showed. Later on he allo 
Irish Unionists to do what Nationalists would nev 
have been allowed to do, and he contented him 
with a phrase about “the grammar of anarchy. 
I have never felt that we in Ireland owed 
: gratitude. = 
But it is only fair to say that both our leaders, Redm 

- and Dillon, had a strong personal attachment to him ; 
a trust in his word which they did not extend to any ot 
~~. man they dealt with in his party. 
Also, there was no doubt of the affection borne him 
his friends. On the occasion when the Tory p 
decided to howl him down they made the mistake of tryi 
to underline the insult by letting Sir Edward Grey | 
heard. That also was an occasion not to be forgott 
“You have refused to hear our leader, you shall h 
none of us,” was the first of a few sentences in which 
iet-spoken man flamed up into passion—for friendsh: 


ae 


- it was action rather than speech, ads what Mr. AG 
-never attained to—the logic of the emotions. He rest 
e logic of the intellect. But within that range, ove 
of politics, where close oes is So difficu 
blish, who was ever more cogent? — 


as 


oe blic epinion: has been exercised eg about a A gre 01 
trative acts of censorship, arid” censorship i in t 
ries is designed to interpret public opinion. - 
Sis. nvolved the SES of ae to bee maintatr 


xt "of eee institutions. = 
ca ing an Englishman I permit ate to en 
from outside, the belief that England’s best virt 
pie f fair gaara means ee S 
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cal than justice. But another English virtue is good 
re, especially expressed in the dislike to maintaining 
suds. ‘These two virtues can get to loggerheads, and they 
id so over the film about Nurse Cavell. Germany pro- 
bsted; and Sir Austen Chamberlain—who might be 
Bhibited anywhere for an embodiment of John Bull’s 
ypical virtues—immediately inclined to avoid all appear- 
mce of rubbing salt into the wounds of a beaten foe. 
a were, of course, also reasons of high policy to be 
ken into account: Germany in the Council of the 
League of Nations has earned Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
jonsideration. But, on the published documents, it looks 
is if he had acted on an impulse of chivalry rather than of 
Iculation. In substance, many of us will agree with him 
laat the enterprise had better never have been undertaken. 
it were a bad work of art the memory of this noble lady, 
ready associated with a deplorable monument, would — 
ve suffered doubly; and even a good film could scarcely _ 
ve any purpose that she would have approved. But — 
his could have been foreseen when the project was first — . 
ade public, and that islong ago. The Foreign Secretary — 
nnot have his eyes everywhere, but the F oreign Office 
dsts to provide him with both ears and eyes in all the - 
pitals and countries of Europe. The objectors also 
ight have objected at an early stage. Since they failed 
do so, it was open to the Foreign Secretary to reply — 


of rticles or books which Germany might dislike. As it 
vas, he had, indeed, no authority to veto; but he strained © 
“influence with the Censor of films Gas eee 


0! Eived. Miss Sybil Thorndike, an actress to judge ae 
public record—most unlikely to be concerned in an 
ble or rancorous Le seats the Germ 
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to see the film either personally or by deputy; and he wrote 
a letter from which it would appear that the details ha C 
been wrongly reported to him. 
Arguments against the Foreign Secretary’s action are 
much strengthened by an action of Lord Cromer’s, who, as 
Lord Chamberlain, had prohibited the public performance 
of Young Woodley. Yielding to representations, he 
went to see a private performance of the play at the Arts 
Theatre and, having seen it, withdrew his ban—thereby 
doing much to prolong the life of the office which he exer: 
cises. At least we have evidence of what till now has been 
totally impossible to believe—that there exists somewhere 
in this relation an intelligent and serious mind accessibl : 
to appeal. q 
The play, now running at the Savoy, is an oasis in th 
-_-vacuity of the contemporary theatre. It deals frankly but 
delicately with sex-trouble in adolescence, and I neve 
_ saw a play primarily concerned with sex which was_ a 
completely free from salacity. Necessarily 1 in the grou; 
_ of schoolboys one is presented who is by choice and aa 
position salacious; but the purpose is to show that the 
ordinary decent lad’s repugnance to salacity amounts i 
some to a violent revulsion—though the dislike is gener 
ally tongue-tied, and the salacity outspoken, as in thi 
_ play. There has been criticism of the part assignec 
the woman; it is said, truly, that she is not merely a marr 
_ woman who leads a boy to make love to her, but that sh 
is betraying a special trust. On the other hand, both play 
a ot and actress make it clear that she is a girl marries 


“But, of course, the Story necessitates at one point : a 
ature, in the person of the schoolmaster. It is 
nsensical presentment; but it lumps into one creatt 
tt he shortcomings to which schoolmasters are prone 
x allows none of the virtues. This is nets in ord 
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jmake the wife’s action endurable as a natural revolt. 
Still, it is a caricature, but a caricature admirably played. 
JAll the boys are excellently acted, and Mr. Frank Lawton 
in the principal part is good past belief. Miss: Francis 
Doble was unequal, but in the central scene of the love- 
making there was never a false note. It is only fair to add 
that Miss O’Regan, who created the part at the Arts 
Theatre, is said to have been equal to Mr. Lawton. 


by 


The other cases of conscience concern the Civil Service. 

It was proved that a group of men in the Foreign Office 

had been gambling in the rise and fall of the franc; and 

hough their close contact with international affairs had 

mot resulted in any advantage (for they all lost money), 

et the published report of a special tribunal condemned ~ 
all such proceedings root and branch. The senior of 

those concerned was dismissed—a formidable penalty for 

jdoing that which was not explicitly forbidden by any code 

whether of the Service or the Common Law. In other == 
words, the English Civii Service will break ahigh-placed | 
jofficial for doing that which his official superiors think he = 
jshould have known to be wrong without being told that = 
it was. The public Press generally approves this rigour; 
and England may be judged by the incident. = 
_ With this comparatively simple issue another was con-  __ 
fused, for the dismissed officer had signed the official 
communication which made public the notorious ~ 
“ Zinovieff letter” just before the general election of 2S 
1924. Rumour was busy, and the Committee which — 
enquired into the francs question felt bound to go into == 
this also, and found that all officials of the Foreign Office . 
had acted in this matter strictly in accordance with their _ 
public duty. But since then a letter from Mr. Marlowe, 
who in 1924 was Editor of the Daily Mail, announces that — 
‘two copies of the Zinovieff letter had reached him with the 

intimation that the Foreign Office had it; and that h 
warned the Office that he would publish it if they did not. 
There is not unnaturally a demand for further enquiry 
how Mr. Marlowe knew that the Foreign Office had this 
document. As the matter stands, many of the public — 
ill be led to believe that Civil Servants who have politi- 


fide, 


ang 
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cal preferences can be gain to disregard the 
Ee Secrets Act by the desire to effect a political end 
ee seems to them great public utility. This is in itself 
ae way unbelievable, and if the belief can be proved erro 
neous, the sooner that is done the better. 


America’s Big Navy party have been discouraged b 
expressions of public feeling from all over the United 
States; and neither legislature nor administration can dis. 
regard such pressure. The building programme 
reduced to more modest dimensions, and we shall not 
America equipped on a scale that will give her unc al. 
lengeable naval predpmuranes, On the other hand, it i 
certain that America will never again submit to the posi 
tion in which she found herself between 1914 and 1916 
when her ships must perforce allow Great Britain to inte 
pret what was meant by the freedom of the seas. 
_ Also, the movements of the American mind in regard t 
international matters, though obscure, grow intelligil 
‘The United States still resolutely refuse to touch 
League of Nations, but none the less desire to take 
_ hand, and even to lead, in bringing to pass “ the outla’ 
of war.’ Apparently they desire to sign a treaty 
each and every Power pledging the signatories. 1 reci 
cally against undertaking a war of aggression. Logic 
this method could be extended till all nations were m 
ally pledged, and war between Powers deemed worth 
ceptance in this compact would be outlawed. 
ie eb € would be no agreed sanction for any of these bonds 
"Zo he public opinion of nations would have been p 
10unced, that is all. 
It is characteristic of America to Ee that an 
_be ended by declaring that it must not exist. 1 
after one of the recurring fights against Tamman 
actor in the contest wrote a book which argued th 
‘oot of the trouble lay in America’s habit of passing 
ich would look well on the Statute Book. Since g: 
: inued to be hot in the mouth, somebody had to cont 
the” supply of ginger; and the police Tegulate 
fe Sly The reason, according to this utiteEs v 
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{ish organisation secured the illegal privilege was that the 
fish did not prey on each other; the other willing com- 
i ations had no honour among grafters, and so broke up. 
fais concerned only State laws. We have now seen uni-— 
ytsal prohibition. Suppose the universal prohibition of 
jar led to as much contraband provision and use of arma- 


ent as there appears to be of alcohol, should we be better 
> 


pet we have to recognise that America by a majority 
proves the continuance of prohibition, and believes that 
ftimately the public expression of this principle will lead 
} universal sobriety: and also that sobriety has already 
bry greatly increased, despite the flagrant breaches of 
iw. Apply this reasoning to war—and who is to be sure 


| 


at America is wrong? It was possible in 1914 to have 
eat States looking to aggressive war as a means of 
kpansion—and without concealment or condemnation, 
Je are moving away from that possibility. The mentality 
ff diplomats and politicians has changed more in the last 
tn years than those realise who have not been recently 
uudying the mind of these classes—in all countries— 
efore 1918. —— ; 


Mr. Yeats has a singular position. In more than forty 
ars that he has been a poet, he has never compromised _ 
h his art; when the Nobel Prize was awarded him two 
r three years ago, it was welcomed as an equivalent for — 
1e popularity that he never attained. Hardly ever the — 
oet Laureate has so little recognition outside his own 
raft; and when a volume of verse by Mr. Yeats appears _ 
here is no stir about it. Yet I confess that his just pub- — 
hed book, The Tower, makes everything else in verse — 
f these days that I read look flimsy and ephemeral. 
There is not much of it—not much more than fifteen 
ndred lines—but that is the length of three Georgic 
nd there is no dead stuff anywhere. All has the strength 
nd fire in it of some good vintage, which perhaps may 
harsh at first but grows into liking because of its 
vidual savour and its vitality. There is no gaiety 
e poems, no light music; these are the work of ag 
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that goes on through the years ae a vere a 

In these communings with himself, the poet’s tho 

ranges backward more often than forward, and becaus 
3 speaks to himself without reserve, the meaning is oft 
eg deliberately screened by a symbol or some riddling phrase 
which we must interpret as best we can. Bg one thing) 


the utterance. 3 
Long self-discipline has taught him to use verse in sucl 


of prose. Here is a picture from County Galway : 


ere Beyond that ridge lived Mrs, French, and once 
2 When every silver candlestick or sconce 

Lit up the dark mahogany and the wine, 

A serving man, who could divine 

That most respected lady’s every wish, 

Ran and with the garden shears 

Clipped an insolent farmer’s ears, 

And brought them in a little covered dish. 


eS Pee cerstic - 


Some novelist or mythological poet 
Compares the solitary soul to a swan; 

I am satisfied with that, 

Satisfied if a troubled mirror show it, 
Before that brief gleam of its life be gone, 
An image of its state; 

The wings half-spread for flight, 

The breast thrust out in pride 

Whether to play, or toride ~ $ 
Those winds that clamour of approaching nigh 


The swan has leaped sat the dneslte heaven. 


iat a writer! Yet the end for him is no more co 1 
Browning foresaw : 


‘And you, ae sinitetoe: so you gave 
A score of years to Art, her slave, 
And that’s your Venus, whence we tim 
To yonder girl that fords the burn: : 
You pee 
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‘But Mr. Yeats does not acquiesce. All this volume is 
(erying-out against the inevitable “ decrepit age that has 
jen tied to me as to a dog’s tail.” He makes one think 
}a curious passage in another recent and notable Irish 
ok, Etched In Moonlight. There James Stephens, in 
€ of his stories, discourses of the survival of memory. 


A memory may die in the mind as peacefully as an old man dies in 
i bed; and it will rest there tranquilly and moulder into true forget- 
hess, as the other debris moulders into dust. But a memory cannot 
) buried alive ; for in this state of arrested being, where it can neither 
ow old nor die, it takes on a perpetual unused youth and lies at the 
yse of one’s nature as an unheard protest ; calling to the nerves instead 
{to the brain, and strumming at them with an obstinate patience and 
} unending fertility of resource. 


Mr. Yeats has not buried a memory alive; but 
ther perhaps has kept poignant visions of his youth, 
} it were, galvanised into being, which‘in the natural 
burse of things with the normal man would have dis- 
blved Pooch his nature, as the splash fades out in quiet 
ater. He has lived always with the past, yet has never 
st touch with the present of that past; nor yet in presence — 
f the present has he been able to forget its past: and all. 
is poetry of later life is full of confrontations between 
hese two: as here in the poem called Among School 
thildren, when he describes himself being shown by old 
uns through some Irish convent school, and then passing 
ack in memory to his past, when two of them together 
scalled old childish days: 

Her present image floats in to the mind— 


Did quattrocento finger fashion it 
Hollow of cheek as though it drank the wind? 


rw 


So it is all through: ghosts walk these pages, ghosts — 
hat he has wittingly conjured up all his life—perhaps — 
yecause he could not help it, perhaps, too, because this was —— 
rst and last the inspiration of all that is best in his poetry. — 

Ne that have profited have no right to complain if the 
nd of it to the poet is bitterness, and a feeding on shadows 


ior meat. 


x 2 


VIE A DEUX 


By WaLTER LENNARD 
(Early Victorian) 


‘© You haven’t lunched at home for months, Tom,”’ said Enid T: 
ton, as she saw her husband putting on his coat in the hall. “ 
~ not you give me the light of your countenance for once?”’ An 

looked Baie at the broad shoulders and big manly frame o 
‘‘Tom,’’ just on the point of leaving her. 

‘Well, no,’’ said Tom, ‘‘I don’t quite see how I can cane 
‘engagement which has been made a long time back. You must fo 
me, Enid.”’ 

“ But it is so long since we broke bread together, and you have 
‘sO many engagements lately. Can’t you plead some excuse and stay 

home? I want you.”’ ; 
__ ** Qh, please don’t ask for what-is impossible! I will ee at 
- “to: -morrow—no, I can’t to-morrow, but say the next day.”’ 
‘Ah, but it is always the next day,’’ said the piteous Enid, ‘‘ and 
next day is never to-day. It is jam yesterday and jam to-morrov 
_ never jam to-day,’’ and she smiled a forlorn little smile, the smile 
neglected wife. ‘‘ What is the engagement to-day? I don’t b 


_ matinée. At all events I no longer believe in them, whatever I may | 
_ done in the past. Please grant me this little favour, dear Tom, v 
_ you??? But the husband remained obdurate and only looked er 
Come, come, Enid,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ be sensible, and don’t try t 
scenes. You are rather fond of them, you know, and they onl 
_ mischief between us. I am sure my company is not so. rapturous ab 
that you need covet it. I am gloomy enough in all conscience, an 
never find anything to talk about; and your interests are- not | 
mine, you know. Let us say that you are too good for me, and 1 
? vat.’’ : a : = 
fingers were coe on he handle of the GSEE. 


ey: he rejoined, ‘ eis ses say that. As (ce it coul ; 
‘a the resent circumstances. ’”’ 


oe ious mer and a tremulous ee talon herself on ee 
oment more Tom was back again; he had forgotten 
eturning in a vile temper. “Of course I can 
gs when you rag me as you are so fond of d ing. 


ee 28, and not PESO me about ee as 
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was detained at home. She would laugh in my foe ! It is ridi- 
s to be so dependent on a seas s whims.’’ 
Which woman?”’ asked Enid, ‘‘ myself or my rival?” 
“Well, I was thinking of you, but I daresay it would be equally true 
» her. Anyhow, there’s my afternoon spoilt. It’s just my luck. 
#mn! What have you got for lunch, Enid?’ 
Oh, I am afraid there’s not much! You see, it’s no use my pre- 
Ty 8 lunch or any bes meal, when your movements are so uncertain. 
here’s some mince.’ 
* Mince!’’ said Tom scornfully, ‘ ‘and a poached egg sitting for- 
aly on the top of it—the mince a bit gritty and the egg not too fresh. 
|S) I know the mince dish—recollections of the past served up to cheat 
2 present appetite with Worcestershire sauce! ”’ 
i Why, Tom, you are quite eloquent,’’ rejoined Enid, with a smile. 
fon tell you as we will do. We will have lunch at home. We’ll 
ve an omelette and I will make it myself—you used to like my 
relettes. Or would you prefer Shore pre au gratin? Only that will 
‘xe longer, and I expect you are hungry.”’ = 
Well, I am a bit sharp set, Enid.”’ <= 
le And iad would you say to a really nice salad made with a proper 
ce? And there’s some left of the caviare that you, extravagant boy, 
isted on buying yesterday. We can have caviare on toast, if you will — 
ke the toast ; and there’s always the cold beef in the background, not 
be despised at any time, Tom, when you are in the mood for it.’’ 
Tom could not forbear a laugh, as the idea of a scratch meal appealed - <= 
him. “‘ Right you Brey aes said. ‘‘I will do the toast, and I think = 
hall fare royally.”’ = : 
strange tribe of men! Quite as uncertain and hard to please as the : 
man in Walter Scott’s verse. So Enid thought to herself as she 
n to make preparation for the meal. Here was Tom, originally in- 
lackest of tempers, with his day’s programme hopelessly destroyed, > 
ually condescending to smile quite genially, and to show an interest | 
ast-making. And why the change? Can it be true, as the cynic 
iid, that you must “‘ feed the brute ”’ if you want to get anything out of | 
im? Is Tom getting better natured at the mere prospect of a meal ? 
t any rate the change was for the better. Enid’s heart was glad. 
The lunch turned out a radiant success, especially when Tom suddenly — 
ed to open a bottle of champagne. ‘‘ It’s ruinously dear,”’ he said, 


o I must have some excuse for drinking it. Is it eae bade : 
2) : 


Tom was most thoroughly repentant for his ill-humour. ‘‘I ams 
bebaved so badly to you, Enid, old girl. Forgive me. What sh 
you for your birthday? ’”’ : 
BP leant forward. ‘‘ Give me a Kiss,” she said, and tears were 
aI eyes. Tom, after a moment’s hesitation—and he hated himself 
sitation—brushed her cheek with his lips and gave a shamefaced, 


oe : © 
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They had been married three years, though Enid had her own wa 
of counting the years that were gone. To her the honeymoon appe 
as a matter of six months. She was happy then, and for the a | 


happiness. But as to the twenty-four months that followed, she uttel | 
refused to count them at all. They did not mean marriage in any fash 
which she could accept. It was a time of misunderstandings and rot 
bitter words said and not meant, with bitter words said and most empha 
cally meant : horrid, unforgettable scenes—Tom said Enid was fond 
scenes, which was emphatically not true—passionate outburst, storm a 
thunder, and then remorse and repentance and pledges, so quick 
broken, and promises, so brittle and fragile. Enid was not the kind | 
woman that it is easy to quarrel with; for she refused to answer al 
ES silence was to Tom more irritating than any amount of noisy controvers} 
SB She was critical and cold and logical, which left Tom with no mater 
for argument or reply. What could be done with a woman who wou 
not raise her voice, rarely lost her temper, but faced her angry lo 
with a look of sweet reasonableness ? 
She never allowed that she was in the wrong; if she conceded a1 
points in the endless controversy, she would calmly point out how a1 
‘why, in a voice that seemed to her husband to be absolutely provocatiy 
Why must she be always in the right and he always in the wrong? — 
was absurd, false, impossible, and the worst of it was that when T: 
was in his sober senses he was forced to acknowledge that she was rig 
to remain calm. It was all about little things that real 
mattered not at all. And yet these little things had power to upset t 
domestic equilibrium and to make it exceedingly difficult for two peor 
to live in peace. The vie a4 deux was very hard. Had it ever been accol 
plished with success? ‘Tom appeared to think that he was up against | 
unsurmountable obstacle and was inclined to pity himself as a victim | 
some obscure fate. 

But while Tom was satisfying his hunger with his scratch lunch, Ex 
was looking ahead. She was aware of one or two critical matters lik 
to develop soon, and she was doubtful of her own course of action 

_ certain circumstances. After sipping a little of the champagne— 
_ she knew that nothing was so annoying to Tom as her teetotal hat 
: ena toying for a moment or two with her glass, she said, ‘‘ Y 
_ won’t forget that Harry is coming to see you and me this afterno 
| will you, dear?’’ Tom looked troubled, and his trouble genera 
- meant a storm. 3 
ie ‘“‘ There,’’ he said irritably, ‘‘ that’s just what always happens. _ 

ever’ we try to live a decent life with proper regard for one aot 
in something i is sure to happen to upset us. I wish Harry had chosen so 
__ other day, instead of doing his best to spoil your birthday.” 
_ “Tt was your own wish that he should come, dear,’’ said Enid, 
z those quiet tones which seem to annoy husbands far more than rebuke 


‘ “Oh, yes, I know; no doubt it is all my fault; it Renee is. 
ep when I suggested to your brother Harry that he had better come ps 
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), it was in reference to a proposed arrangement for our future. I 
jought that Harry, being a solicitor, might give us advice, or at all 
ents help us with some useful plan of procedure.’? 

. “Well,’’ said Enid, ‘‘ cannot he still help us? Why don’t you 
Want to see him to-day? ’”’ 

“For the matter of that,’’ replied Tom, ‘of course I want to 
fe him; there are so many things to be settled—only there are also 
juch things as times and seasons, and it -does not seem to be the 
Hight moment to discuss questions of divorce and separation, even 
With so friendly a counsellor as your brother. However, if he must 
ome, he must—that’s all there is to it. But I don’t quite see why 

‘tou want to see him so ardently.’’ 

+ Tom was quite prepared to treat this as a fresh grievance, despite 

he fact that he had made the arrangement himself and originally 

aad pressed Enid to consent. Harry’s visit was part of a plan to 

iolve the domestic problem. Inasmuch as Tom and Enid could not 

manage to keep the peace, they must be bound over, so to speak—a 

solution which kept the parties apart and therefore ensured tranquillity 

lpn both sides. Divorce was too big and ugly a word : besides, it neces- ~ 
itated the production of evidence which was repulsive to Tom. 

[Whatever he had said or done in the domestic arena he did not see 

fnimself figuring in the newspaper reports as a husband deliberately 

jinfaithful. Therefore separation, with all its inconveniences and = 
drawbacks, appeared to be the preferable course, the only policy in — Ee 
fact appropriate to the case. Legal advice must be sought, however, ‘ 
and it was decided, after some discussion, to ask Enid’s brother to | 
call and thrash the matter out in proper legal fashion. Enid was 
decidedly averse from this visit, for it appeared to resemble too patently 
washing one’s dirty linen in public. But she was over-persuaded on ey 
the express ground that she was obliging her husband. 33 
Now it appeared that she was xo¢ obliging her husband, but running © : 
in the face of his wishes. That, however, was only part of the = = 
general contrariness of things, to which for some months past she 
ad grown accustomed. So she only allowed herself a gentle sigh 
of resignation to the inevitable—the inevitable being another name Ee 
for the lord and master of the house, the autocratic Tom. as 
~ ‘€T suppose we could not put your brother off, Enid? Could not _ 
we telephone to him or something? ’’ said Tom, irritably. = 
~ ‘J don’t quite see how we could defer Harry’s visit, Tom, replied — 
Enid. ‘‘I remember his saying that he has to go to Wimbledon, I ag 


) 


+ 


think it was, to see a client during the afternoon and that he would — 
Eome to us afterwards. I am afraid that no message could reach hi 
in time. Besides, it would be foolish to begin our negotiation by 
putting off our own choice of a negotiator, don’t you think so??? = . 
- Tom was perplexed. For some reason he had decided to stay 
home and see no one, otherwise he could have gone to his club a 
left a message with the necessary apologies. Now, however, tere 3 
seemed to be no loophole for escape, and that made him persua 

imself that it was Enid’s fault and a fresh proof of the incompa 


bility of their tempers. ‘‘I don’t quite understand, Enid, v 
are so anxious about this separation affair. It is a damned nui 
at the best, and at the worst a disaster.’’ = Bit EE 
Enid smiled. ‘‘ I am not anxious, Tom, I only want you t 
| able to do what you wish. aly I suggest that it is rather too 
Zz to reopen the old question now.’ 
e Tom looked up and, instead of tracing patterns with his -stitle 
the floor, lifted his eyes to Enid’s face. _ ‘‘ What precisely do y 
mean by ‘ the old question ’? ”’ 5; 
‘© Oh, Tom, you know what I mean! I mean all our disa 
ments and worries and bad tempers and gloominess and the bitter th 
we say and the bitter things we do! Because this attitude of hostility 
Tom winced at the word hostility, ‘‘ yes, hostility seemed likely # 
endure, or perhaps to grow worse, we came to the conclusion tha 
it was better to end it, and relieve ourselves from a burden too difficul 
to endure. When we don’t see one another, the situation is easie 
_ Enid in absence is quite a tolerable proposition. Tom away on h 
ae ee or staying with friends in the country, is surrounded with ¢ 
_charm.’’ Enid could not help a smile. As for her husband, he gave 
a grim laugh, which probably meant dissent, but might serve ; 
ze easement. 
- Don’t be too flattering, Enid, or make the picture too a 
“No, Tom, I am not exaggerating. When you like, you can 
- quite charming, but you generally reserve your Ses for someont 
else, not your wife. That is my grievance, you know.’ sm 
— “Ves,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ we must now allow an occasional gleam 
sunshine to alter the general gloom of the landscape. The sad tr 
is that we don’t get on well, that we make each other worse, 
that unfortunate connubial differences tend to increase. Is not t 
about the size of it?’’ Enid was silent and looked unhappy. Th re 
- was a silence which lasted for several minutes, the husband humm 
to himself, the wife covering her face with her hands. Suddenly 
began to talk. 
‘“'Tom,’’ she said, ‘‘ did you ever love me? ’”’ 
“Oh, for heaven’s sake, don’t start on that racket, Enid? 
‘quite well that I was very fond of you.” 
Fond of me! Yes, but did you ever love me? There's 
ference, you know.’ 
can’t go in for your analysis of moods. The metaphysis 
or whatever the particular jargon is called, never appealed 
Fondness, affection, love—they come to much the same thi 
pend. are equally transitory. We love, we marry, we get | 
ve separate, we divorce—that is the dreary catalogue of emotion 
ents which supply barristers with opportunities for rhetoric a 
C with» appetising Jest from the DAS life” of ; 
” 


€ majority of my sex. And I never search in your pockets or read 
ur letters ’”’ 


| “Good God, I should think not! I never supposed you to be 
uch a cad! ”’ 

) “Still I am inquisitive, you know.”’ 

‘Well, what is your question? ”’ 

~ “I want to know—oh, it is difficult to ask! Turn away your face, 
/I cannot speak with your eyes on my face. These women you consort 
with, are they very charming? Do you love them, or are you very 
fond of them? Do you find them fascinating, or only clever com- 
}panions, or ze 
) But this was too much for Tom’s equilibrium. He got up with an 
fangry gesture, upsetting his chair in his agitation. ‘‘ Really, Enid, 
jthis is too much. I said just now that I never regarded you as a 
ad. Still, you must know that other people’s secrets are sacred—else 
jlife would = intolerable! What right have you to want to be informed — 
about matters which do not concern you?”’ ——— 
| “ What right? The right of your wife,’’ said Enid, who was now 
osing her temper. “‘ Am I to sit at home, waiting for you to come 
tback, sometimes waiting for a considerable time, until it pleases his 


prcshio to return, waiting for lunch, waiting for dinner, waiting till 
”? 


= I never asked you to sit up waiting for me,’’ interrupted Tom. 


_‘* No, it was my folly to give myself such unnecessary pains ! Little 


> 


~ ** Stop,’’ cried Tom, ‘‘ I have had enough. I don’t want to hear t 

what lengths jealousy will drive you, and I don’t permit you to call 
= II —— 
There was a sharp edge on the wife’s tone which augured a storm. 
“ You seem to think of me merely as a chattel,’’ said Enid. ‘I 
sure you that you and your views are completely out of date an 
that the modern woman is going to achieve for herself, whether single 
or married, a very different social position from what she has held in 
e past. The Married Woman’s Property Act ’’—Tom sniffed im- 

tiently—‘‘i is only the beginning of legislation which will establish 
the woman as an economic unit, independent, or rather el: 
dJependent.’’ 
aon looked at his wife as SS he saw her for the first time. 2S 


deuce . with our Gamectia hearths? ’ = 3 
“One must. protect oneself,’’? answered Enid. ‘* T know very 
=. bout it as I am not a very active member. But I assure you hat 
you will be startled when you are face to face with thegfull course 

development. At our Se reunions—the Uplift——”’ 
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‘« The what? ”’ | 
‘“The Uplift is the happy name for all the energy and hard work, 
which are being devoted to the woman’s cause. What do you say to 
the idea of the wife requiring regular wages as housekeeper? Marriage 
is a contract, and the contracting parties meet as equals, freely entering 
into an arrangement to give so much service for so much pay.”’ : 

‘“ Good God!’ said Tom. 

Alas! by this time both were thoroughly roused and the scene which) 
followed was worse—if that was possible—than any of its predecessors. 
Tom was ugly in his wrath; he did not swear, but there was 
wicked flash in his eyes, and his hands were trembling. Enid, usuall 
calm, seemed to have lost all control over herself; all her quick wits 
were sharpened for passionate attacks, and for once she got the best, 
of the fray. A consciousness of this fact made Tom worse, for it) 
revealed to him his wife’s superiority in argument and when a man 
has failed in the’ conduct of his words, he is only too apt to a 
himself that he can always fall back on his physical strength. 

These two faced each other iike bitter enemies, both pale as deat 
and seeking for fresh words of insult with which to lash the adversary. 
It was a scene at once tragic and repulsive and barbarous, stirring 

- up the depths of personality and revealing strange phases and aspects 
of character For a moment or two the decent veil which hides the 
imner nature was torn aside, and passions stalked the stage, nake 
and unashamed, like those which stirred the breasts of our savage fore- 
fathers. And then came the climax. Stung by some taunt from 
Enid’s lips, Tom started up and took his wife in his arms. 
held her in a vice for a moment and raised his hand. Enid neve 
blenched ; indeed, a smile seemed to play on her face as though sh 
was daring him to do his worst. But by a strong reaction Tom wa 

conquered now; he threw himself into a chair and covered his face 
with his hands. He had seen the portrait of himself framed in th 
glass behind him, and he was shocked at what he saw. ‘‘ Good God,’ 

he said, ‘‘am I such an unutterable blackguard . . .”’ # 

_ There was silence, neither of the two moving from the seats they 

had taken, neither of them caring to face each other’s eyes. The 
ence was like the subsidence of a storm. One might hear the rapi 
eat of the pulses or the quick in-drawn breath. At last Tom brok 

e silence. In a voice hardly above a whisper, and with his hand 

asping his forehead, he seemed to be struggling with some emotion 
he was powerless to conquer. ‘‘ Enid,’’ he said pitifully, ‘‘ Enid ”’— 
no other words could frame therpeelves on his lips except her name. 

— Yes,”” said Enid. ‘‘ Yes, Tom ’’—and again silence fell on 
situation which utterly transcended the possibility of speech. An 
then Enid did a remarkable thing. She deliberately took up a book 


Was this callousness or a superior instinct? At all events, it a 
n immediate effect on Tom. ‘‘ Yes, I know,’’ he said, ‘‘ I know t 
o not deserve to be spoken to, or even to be considered in any w. 
T have transgressed a law held very sacred by the Jigs Sess 
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““ For the man who lifts his hand a Senses a woman,’’ quoted Enid, 
f, and she actually smiled. 

“Do not laugh at me,’’ said Tom in a miserable little voice, which 
} only just managed to reach her ears. 

_ “Oh, I am not laughing at you,’’ returned Enid ; ‘‘ I am laughing 
} at the idea that two sensible persons—are they Sensible: Tom ?—should 
waste their energies and play havoc with their nerves just because 
| one is inclined to be irritable and the other takes offence too readily.”’ 
“It is not your fault—it is exclusively mine. I am a beast, and 
| I don’t know what to say to atone for my—my brutality.”’ 

““Do not let us try to atone—I am just as much a sinner as you. 
Let us try only to forget.’’ 

““ But can you ever forgive me?’’ Enid only smiled. ‘‘ Can you 
| forgive?’’ Tom urged. She held out her hand, and Tom reverentially 
put it to his lips. 

The scene had gone undoubtedly in favour of the wife. The 
husband was playing a bad hand and losing every trick. He was 
uneasily aware of this, and felt that a situation over which he had~ , 
“no control was going to end in a complete victory for Enid. He was 
out-manceuvred, out-generalled at every point, and he was not particu- 
larly proud of the character he had assumed throughout. She seemed 
> completely at her ease, while he was still breathing heavily. She 
+ could even appear interested in a book, while his restless eyes roamed _ 5 
} over the room, as though they were looking for something which could ee 
| not be found. It was high time that he (Tom) said or did something ae 
| to finish the affair. Enid, however, anticipated him. eee 
““Tom,’’ she said, ‘‘ have you no questions to ask me? ”’ 

‘What do you = ”* said Tom. : 

‘‘ Well,’ said Enid, ‘‘ you might think that I had a secret life — 
_ which had never been revealed. You might suppose that, just as you 
reserve to yourself the possibility of a different atmosphere in some _ 
house not your own, your wife has “er little episodes which she enjoys, 3 
while you are gallivanting (is that too harsh a word?) after some new- — 
found beauty. Have you never wondered how your wife spends the 
‘time during her long solitudes when you are occupied elsewhere? ’’ we 
Tom gave a gruff laugh. ‘‘ No, Enid, I don’t think I have ever 
wondered. I have always assumed—now I come to think of it—that 
~ you are quite contented to sit in your drawing-room, seeing an occasional = 3 
_ visitor, and. reading an occasional novel. . It did not occur to me- that = 

_ you might be bored, or even tired of your own companionship, or that 
you were envying the women who take their domestic problems so — 
easily and amuse themselves ins not wholly reputable ways. It was — 
stupid of me, but there it was.’ 

‘* A little lack of imagination, was it not?”’ 

‘© T suppose so,’’ said Tom. ‘‘ But there was something more. 
that. It was my confidence in you—my absolute faith in your integrity 
I could not imagine my Enid entering so lightly on a Ganga? 
flirtation or being reckless or careless of her good name! ”’ ate 
‘Thank you,’’ said Enid, ‘‘I am proud of your faith. But do 
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trust me too far. There may come a moment ached I am e 
and because you are somewhere else and not there to strengthen 1 
may yield to the temptation. Would you mind very much? 22 Emig 
had a roguish smile, and Tom, a little alarmed at the turn the con-| 
versation was taking, said, with the utmost earnestness, that he would 
mind very much. = 

‘“‘ Tom,’’ said Enid suddenly, ‘‘ do you get much pleasure out of your 
philandering? Do you really feel that it adds much to your enjoyment ?- 
Is it really the fact that your conception of the joie de vivre must 
“necessarily include flirtations galore, and one or two perilous acquaint 
ances?’’ Tom remained silent, and Enid went on: ‘‘ Endless repeti- 
tion of the same flirtatious business—the interest in the new face—the 7 
excitement of a novel amitié amoureuse ; and then, after the same kind 
cf infatuation, the discovery that the more it changes the more it is the | 
--~-same thing. Life has no new experience to give you. If you needs | 
must ask for occasional fits of emotion you probably find that they are | 
decreasingly satisfying, until at last come satiety and boredom and | 
even a measure of disgust—2nd more than a suspicion of dead sea | 
fruit. Isn’t it so, Tom?’’ z 
es Enid was looking adorably pretty as she uttered her little sermon; 
there was a flush on her cheeks, a very becoming and natural flush which 
no artificial devices could ever have secured, and her eyes looked tender 
-and endlessly attractive. Who was Tom that he could resist such | 
fascination? And what sort of an angel was this wife of his, of whose | 
charms he had so often been neglectful? <= 
-“* Look here,’’ said he, ‘‘ you asked me just now about as — with | 
"whom I was going to have lunch—and I refused to tell you.’ : 
- ‘*You refused rather roughly,’’ suggested Enid. is 
“ Yes, I know I did, and I am very sorry. But if you really want t 
have her name, I do not mind = 
_ ‘No, no,’”’ said Enid. ‘‘I am not going to make you break one of 
the unwritten laws of masculine behaviour. Besides, I really don’t car 
twopence about her name. She shall be Madame la Chose, or ye 
ke. What I do want is an answer to my aussie 
ae question ? ’” : : 


a in your amatory attitude. ‘ Little women” are sO appea 
d. affectionate, and—and so brittle!’’ 
| Suppose I must confess that sometimes they bore me to death 
om in a burst of candour. 

sravo ; that’s better. And it is true, isn’t it??? : 
es,” said Tom. ‘‘I repeat it. ‘Sometimes they bore me 
And then I wonder why I should. care for so ae a a 
nas. ceased even to amuse me.’ ee 
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“T don’t know. Habit, I suppose.’ 
“Then do you ever think of me, or do I bore you even worse 
an the others? What is your real opinion of me? I often wonder 
what place I hold in your imagination, or how I have so sadly deterior- 
ted from what I was when you married me.” 
“We have both deteriorated, I fear,’”? said Tom, ‘‘ but it is not wholly 
uur faults. It is a very difficult transition from love to affection, and 
we have not managed it very successfully. You see, love is an emotional 
state, while affection is a calm, reasonable, temperate condition. Married 
}people have to pass from one state to the other without disturbance, and 
they do not find it easy. Frictions, misunderstandings, little bursts of : 
emper accomparly the transition, and sometimes there is an explosion.” 
_“* It is absurd,’’ said Enid. There is a ring at the bell. ‘Oh, 

hat must be Harry,’’ said Enid. 

) “ Damn Harry!’ said Tom. SSS 
| ‘‘Ditto,’’ said Enid. a 


| Harry, Enid’s brother, was a very practical, business-like gentleman, — 
whose views on matrimony and the estrangement of married couples 
pwere strictly limited to their legal aspect. After a few general re- 
jmarks, he cleared his throat and began to expound the question in the — 
most magisterial fashion. ‘‘ In seeking a release from the bonds of 
matrimony, two possible courses ate open. Divorce may mean the — 
Icomplete abrogation of the marriage relation, known as a divorce : 
}@ vinculo matrimonit, which carries with it a power on the part of both _ 
parties to remarry other persons or each other. I understand that you _ 
fare not seeking for a divorce on such complete conditions, is that so?’ 
[om looked at Enid; Enid looked at Tom; then both bowed assent, 
nd Harry went on: ‘‘ There is another severance, an incomplete 
severance, not involving powers to remarry, known as divorce @ mens 
et thoro, and in England termed a judicial separation. ‘These are the 
trict definitions, but the term divorce has been used to cover judicial 
slarations of nullity of marriage, which practically terminate the 
marriage relations and proceed on the basis of the marriage never having 
been legally established.’’ 
“‘ ¥ don’t think we need concern ourselves with nullity of marriage,’” 
d Tom with admirable gravity, and Enid, with equal solemnity, eae 
her assent. = 
“© You will observe,’’ went on Harry, ‘‘that the main difference 
he two cases, divorce proper and judicial separation, is that in the 
fi st instance the parties can re-marry other persons; in the second ca 
they cannot. Excuse me for ae a pertinent question. Is the 
any co-respondent in this case? ’ 
__ Enid shook her head. ‘‘ Not that I know of,”? she answered. 
with a zoguysh smile, ‘‘ You had better ask Tom ; he may have sor €0) 
his sleeve.’ 
‘© No, no,’’ said Tom. a 
Oh, then, I presume that all you are contemplating is a loose 
separation. based on the idea that Bee © is a contract, ae 


3 
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at the will of the husband, or by agreement between husband and_ 
wife? ”’ 
‘‘ Can we re-marry,’’ asked Enid, ‘‘ if we want to? I mean, marry” 
again with the original parties? ’’ 
‘‘ Hardly a probable contingency,’’ said Harry, who looked a little 


offended. < 
‘‘ Oh, but it is better to explore every avenue! ’’ said Enid, who had™ 
been studying the Prime Minister’s speeches. ‘‘ And it is quite pos- 


sible that I may want to marry Tom all over again. Of course, I can’t 
answer for Tom,’’ she remarked. : 
Harry looked at his sister after wiping with some care his spectacles. 
“Tt seems to me,’’ he said, ‘‘ that you are looking at a grave matter” 
with remarkable frivolity.’’ ; 
‘“ Oh, but isn’t that the right way to look at it?’ said Enid. ‘‘ Don’t 
-you think that a sense of humour affords the most valuable point of - 
view in cases of this kind?’’ 4 
“You can’t dissolve a marriage contract by a sense of humour, if 
that is what you are thinking of; but, indeed, I hardly understand 
what you do mean. You are on the brink of a serious step, largely 
affecting both your lives; you have come to the conclusion that you 
cannot live together any longer. And yet here-is Enid proposing a_ 
separation which she seems to regard as ludicrous and Tom acquiescing 
in a solution of the problem which he must know to be absurd. I do 
not profess to understand the position—I presume because I have no 
sense of humour! ”’ 
‘“ Harry,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ do you ever drink champagne in the after- 
noon?’’ Harry got up with an indignant snort. ‘‘ Because, if you 
do, now is your opportunity,’’ continued Tom. ‘‘ I believe there is a 
glass left in the bottle; at all events, we can easily get some more. 
Come, come, old man, don’t be shirty! I want you to drink to a happy 
pair, not merely husband and wife, but genuine lovers.’’ Tom’s grim 
features relaxed into a smile. = 
‘‘T heartily congratulate you both,’’ said Harry. ‘‘ Here’s to Darby 
and Joan! ”’ 
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YECADENCE. By Maxim Gorki. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) 


The restlessness of Gorki’s characters is proverbial. From Chelkash : 
) Foma Gordeev they have always reacted against the slavery of tran- ; 
luillity. For this reason the peasant in Gorki’s work, unlike the repre- 
pntative of the proletariate, has been an object of contempt. None the 
sss, the Artamanovs in Decadence are a peasant family which their 
reator tracks through the different generations almost as scrupulously, 

+ not with the same dynamic power, as Dostoevsky has tracked the 
faramazovs. Father, sons, grandchildren are all well differentiated. 

fiotr Artamanov, for instance, though he dwindles into type in the end, 

s no mere duplicate of Ilya, his father. Peasant customs, ways, habits 

thought, gradually stripped away through the influence of newly- 

: quired wealth, the reactions of boredom, the patter of the new genera- 
jion’s wisdom, the resignation of old age—all these things Maxim Gorki 
jas interpreted with his customary power and insight. : = 
| Only the result is different, not merely from the result of such a study 

| The Brothers Kamamazov, but from that of comparatively inferior 
Friters. Deep down Gorki, one feels, is not absorbed in the Artamanovs 

fut, on the contrary, is preoccupied by something else. One gets the 
lusion, indeed, in reading this book of listening for something to come, 
mething so significant that it swamps one petty individuality after - 
he other. It only comes at the very end, the chaos of modern Russia 
rhich crunches up, with careless, absent-minded malevolence, this peasant 
jamily that has failed to find happiness in finding wealth. Certainly, 

o one of the Artamanovs could react against such catastrophe ; yet it 

5 an historic truth that the Russian peasantry has proved itself the one 
utstanding obstacle to the megalomania of the little group of bandits 

tho have mastered Russia. Such a significant fact might well have been 

d icated in a novel which is, for the rest, only too well named. Foe 


: ue! 


3 Joy or Lire. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 6s._ net.) <a 


} There are many exquisite things in this anthology, drawn for the 
nost part from the lyrics of living writers. It is divided into several _ 
actions, devoted to such topics as birds, gardens, games, travels, children, 
ne’s native land, and that other country, ‘‘ the land of heart’s desire.” 
‘e have such widely different poems of action as Rudyard Kipling’s — 
"he Feet of the Young Men and H. H. Knibbs’ Out There Somewhere, — 
KK. Chesterton’s The Road to Roundabout, and John Masefield’s — 
iptain Stratton’s Fancy. We have such opposites as Arthur Quiller- _ s 
uch’s familiar Know You Her Secret None Can Utter? and the — 
gnantly sensitive 7f you came to Heaven of Rose Fyleman. ac : 


eo peel 
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have the Ecstasy of Emily Dickenson and the drowsy dreamland of 
Walter de la Mare’s Nod :— 


His lambs outnumber a noon’s roses, 
Yet, when night’s shadows fall, 

His blind old sheep-dog, Slumber-soon, 
Misses not one of all. 


From Francis Thompson Mr. Lucas has chosen Daisy, the motif of 
which is so close to Malherbe’s lament :— 


Mais elle était du monde, ow les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin ; 

Et, rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin. 


The closeness of the parallel and the abyss between the two poets 


emerge alike in a single stanza :— 
; 


The fairest things have fleetest end, | 
Their scent survives their close: | 
But the rose’s scent is bitterness 
To him that loved the rose. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s Reguiem finds its fitting place in the sectio 
entitled ‘‘ Farewell,’’ and Mr. Lucas has been wide-minded enough to. 
include in ‘‘ The Joy of Life ’’ Adam Lindsay Gordon’s grim Sunlight 
on the Sea. It is, in short, an anthology of infinite variety and ha 


*~* Phe Edttor of this Review does not undertake to return an 
manuscripts; nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps 
a stamped envelope be sent to cover the cost of postage. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be t 
written. 3 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance = a 
article. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: 
LETTERS TO MISS ALICE BOYD? 


CHOSEN AND ARRANGED BY JOHN PuRVES 


following letters are a selection from those written 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti to Miss Alice Boyd, of Penkill 
stle, Ayrshire, between 1868 and 1880. This lady, who — 
S a descendant of the ancient Scottish family of the | 
oyds of Penkill and Trochrague, and a talented amateur 
ist, made the acquaintance in 1859 of W. Bell Scott, the — 
inter and poet, who introduced her (probably in 1862) _ 
Rossetti. In December of that year Rossetti made a 
awing of Miss Boyd, from which Scott afterwards made 
1 etching (see the latter’s Autobiographical Notes, 
L 56). From 1865, the year in which her brother, ‘the las 
wale representative of the younger branch of the Boyds 
ied, Miss Boyd exercised a most generous hospitality 
beautiful Ayrshire home, and between that time and her 
th in 1897 a long succession of eminent painters, poets, 
men of letters were her guests at Penkill. In par. 
lar the friends of Bell Scott became her friends also 
winter she generally lived for some months in Londor 
Scott and his wife (the “ Scotus” and “Scota” of the 
wing en while each year eS th 


; he North. In — way both Christina Rossel 
. G. Rossetti came to know a corner of Scotland w. 
d already evoked the admiration of Keats, Christi 
6 6 = the : summer of 1869 and Gabriel in the aut 


of manner. Rossetti owed much to Miss Boyd’s friendl} 
solicitude, and he responds by striving to entertain he q 


ia’ ia,. . 
~ elsewhere, is the painting from Dante’s Purgatorio 

Canto V, which, begun 1 in 1867, was only finished in 1881 

The interesting fact is revealed in one of the letters thal 
_ Rossetti contemplated making studies for the backgrouné 
of this picture during the long-proposed visit to Italy, 

which he never accomplished. As Mr. Marillier ha 
- pointed out, the fine landscape in “La Pia” was ulti 
= imately.“ _ painted mostly from sketches of Maremmé 
scenery.” Holman Hunt’s “Isabella,” first exhibited i ir 
April, 1868, and afterwards engraved by Blanchard, was 
still the subject of lively discussion. Although at first the 
_ general opinion was not unfavourable, a writer in TH 
_ Forrnicutty Review for June, 1868, speaks. of it as “ 
= oracle of disappointment.” ee 


16, Cheyne Walk, 
CHELSEA. z 


~ 


ead has been racked ever since with the agonies of ene will as. 
ng or staying, but I believe I must come to the conclusion that it 


pr uc 
ort trip that I must male it a near one. Wiocsoxee I hank not wan 


et to be taking up the sae of HOA Pei eakevol! before pes re ie 


D : I suppose people don’t like such tragic abject though | ‘eid 
ee 500 has been given by Gambart ‘ for Hunt's: ve! “Isabella 
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ingly) whether that could be called a work of colour, and gave the 
‘blic Tepeatedly the valuable information that no one subscribed to 
| e engraving. One man, however, was rash enough not to be deterred 
en by this from asking particulars as to the subscription ; whereupon 
je man in office waved his hand towards a distant corner and said 
most in Gaelic: ‘‘ Ye’ll find a book there that’s got it a’ in; there’s 
lumns for the pounds, and columns for the shillings and columns for 
e pence. Ye'll find it a’ there! ’’ His state of mind appeared to be 
yexorable. A gentleman making his appearance was introduced to me 
nstantaneously) as Stanfield’s son. He then went up to the picture to 
amine it with a very pretty lady who was with him, and I asked in 
whisper if this was Mrs. Stanfield. The answer in a loud tone was 
It strikes me, Mr. Rossetti, that he’s far too attentive for it to be oS 
wife. ” After this I fled, leaving the punching of his head to whom a eee 
might concern. Whether Stanfield did it on the spot, or whether ee 
umbart has done it since, or whether it is left for Hunt to do on his = 
urn from the Holy Sepulchre, I cannot say. — 


You may see that news is not very rife with me by the space I have 
bvoted to this hero. However, last Tuesday Brown’ gave a monster 
‘ty to 120 friends and foes. It went off very well, however, people 
naging to amuse each other exactly according as they happened to 
packed, making the most of the person next to them, like pick-pockets 
a hanging, till they got shoved on to someone else. One rather missed 
2 malefactor certainly, particularly as in so big a company everyone -~ 
uid no doubt have picked out his favorite performer for the es ne 
le artists especially. se) 
Pardon this somewhat grisly rubbish, and remember me “very y kindly 
Scotus, and believe me, dear Miss Boyd, 

Your still expectant guest in the freure; 

D. G. Rossermi. 


es. William is just back. You heard no doubt of his being robbed 
Fall his money at Verona. <= 


7 he next letter refers to Swinburne’s sudden fit of i 
ess in the British Museum Reading- room (July oth, 


16, Cheyne Walk, 
CHELSEA. ~ ae 
. 24 July, 1868. : 


Miss Boyd, 
| Though with nothing to say in particular, I have been intending vel 
nce I got your kind letter to write a line in reply because of the anxiety 
xpress about Swinburne. I felt the same myself, of course, wher 
the paragraph one evening in the Pall Mall, and being una 
t so far next noe: I sent to Se how he was and whe 


fectly well, and so in fact I found e gre ites ter e “ fain 
he called it, to the heat, and said he was perfectly well by # th > ti 


- reached home. 


Certainly the heat since then has been enough to floor any ont 
have not yet got away, and indeed could not have done so to any pur 
in that murderous weather, as I could only have lain on my bai 
wherever I was. The sudden change yesterday was a return to life, < 
one felt more than I ever remember doing before how much serious go 
or evil may come of weather even without risking oneself on the wa 

If I am able to visit you in Autumn, I shall promise myself, a 
doubt not realize, a great deal of pleasure, only I never know more 
the plans for the day I wake to. : 

I have been working at Mrs. Morris’s portrait’ and have aa ry 
finished it. I think it is better perhaps than the run of my doings. | 
- was greatly pleased with Scotus’s poem’ in the ForTNIGHTLY which | 
had never seen before. It is full of the real thing, only seems to me™ 
: - ‘tittle abrupt in its transitions and a little lacking in basic faith. On 
can’t help seeing Scotus’s grin all through Antony’s terror. Everyon 
seems to admire the poem greatly, and I hope it may induce its autk 


Believe me, dear Miss Boyd, 
Ever yours sincerely, 
DG. Rosserti. 


oe 


ae ee ‘eae nia 
CHELSEA. oe 
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_ @) m Bell ‘Scott's poem “ Aston S wit! 
Job i 6. Bee spe in THE : Fortnton: : 


hitherto not plucked up energy enough either to go to any doctors | 
to set to work, I will not defer writing now, but will write again 
ong. 
T called on Scotus on Sanne evening and saw the little pisces im- 
ved by various last touches. The rainy one looks very fine, and old : 
‘own says it is as fine as any David Cox. I really think it is the best a 


the three. Mrs. Scott was very racy, and had I been a Saturday 
wer, would have afforded me material for a whole article on the. 
itualistic Lady. Talking of parties in Lent, she at first expressed horror = 
them, but after reconsideration said in her gtavest manner that she 
Id not object to attending one or two as a penance. Old Brown was 
re on Friday night and sat up ae fill 5 aim... Pam Joong = 
b the big sketch-book of Sibson’s? and some photos: which I shall — 
<pedite to-morrow to Penkill by passenger train. I suppose I shall find 
yself permitted to pay for their carriage beforehand, but if this may 
it be, I shall have to leave it to you and pay when I see you. 
Ever yours sincerely, 
D. G. Rossetti. 


In the next letter, Topsy and “the Topsaic tapestries ” 
re, of course, William Morris, and the fabrics (em- 


lorris, Marshall, Faulkner and Co. The episode at 
e Greek party may be regarded as a singular instance 
that “spontaneity of behaviour in society” which 
have been told, “was encouraged by the pre 
aphaelites,” or rather, perhaps, as an unusual instanc 
omplaisance on the part of one with whom it was n 
al to take liberties. On Swinburne’s Sop f 


nburne, pp. 178- 5: 


Miss Boyd, — 
got your kind letter yesterday, and am very sorry to hear h 
| Miss Losh has been. Depend upon it, she ought to come 
you to London, and get some amusement. We would have 
“rubbers and readings, and make ourselves happy with the a 
se of the Poll parrot who is at this moment providing a monol gue 
ertainment of the most arene order.- Do persuade her to. é 
idon. = = 
believe fr am going to dine with Scotus to-morrow and meet Morley 
: editor of the FORTNIGHTEY. I mee just written W. B. e 


ds 


omas “Sibson (1817- Sone an early friend of Bell se nd 
arkable draughtsman, died of consumption at Malta. A large ‘po E 
of his studies and sketches, Bees after Scott’s Ses to 


you an insight into the intimate meaning of his Sate career. By 

bye it was unfortunate (was it not?) that another of the fraternity shoul 

3 have met him at the Ayr Station and not have observed in relation 4 
BE the wine of the country that ‘‘ honor among ’’—members of the cr, 
—which the proverb inculcates. I bemoaned my special pocket-pist 
soon after leaving. By the bye : forgot to tell you of the receptia 

I met with under the hospitable roof of Scotus a few days after m 
return to town. The Demon Olaf first greeted me with a selection fr 
some opera of his own, probably ‘‘ Scotus le Diable ’’—and when, af 
an hour or so, he had subsided and appeared at rest, he suddenly sprait 
up from the hearth and produced an indented pattern in the style ¢ 
Morris & Co. round the toe of my boot—the different ornaments co 
posing it being varied in the fanciful style of that firm so as to ave 
monotony—some mere depressions of the surface and others complet 
perforations. I directed W. B.’s attention to this instance of Olaf 
adding decorative art to his musical studies; and the remark I recei 
in reply (uttered with slow complacency) was ‘‘ Ah! then he has som 

_ teeth yet, you see! ’’ I may mention in conclusion that I am not Jami G 
for life, and that is all I can say. 
I met Topsy the other night at a large ae of Greeks. He seem 
_ depressed and complained of deafness, but on a large plug of string bei 
ee taken out of his ear, he revived a good deal and even scratched himsel 
in places apparently inaccessible. When I left, he was being prepare 
for departure. The whisky cork had already been got out of his nost 
and Janey had nearly succeeded in fishing the paper-knife up from t 
base of his spine. He was offering to stand on his head that it mij 
_ drop out, but this was thought unnecessary. 
ee . I have somehow got spell-bound as to work by the long jae 
OF Salonen. and have not yet set about anything. Nor can I feel st 


and shall soon. I have seen no Doctors either, but old Mrs. Whi 
and others have again been at me to go to Coblentz.1 On the 
hand other people say the man is a quacle. < 


i aw Swinburtie once since my return. I think he saw me tae 
ir ultaneously. He was really almost drowned while swimming. 

low—at Etretat, having got apparently beyond that pincers Ww. 
vitual to him. ; 


With kindest rorherabronees to Miss iar 

I am ever yours sincerely, 

D. G. Rossetti. Sa 

- Christina i is a good deal better—indeed very well for her. 4 


569 ‘hie Christina Roaee was paying her s seco 
Penkill. | 


‘© visit some German oculist, i.e. See Diary 0 w 
ber: 12th, 1868 Sone Papers, p. 327). 


ats 


Soe ee 
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ee 16, Chevas Walk, 
x CHELSEA. 

a ; 16 June, 1869. 
y dear Miss Boyd, 

1é . I have been at work and have got the drapery of my Sibyl’ 

‘tually done at last. Hope to get lots done now in a little while, and 

due time to turn up at Penkill. To- -day the weather has taken a sharp 

iis round a very nasty corner, but perhaps it May improve again. My 
nt has been up some time and proves pleasurable at intervals. 

: ‘I was glad to hear at home that Christina is enjoying herself with you, 

id I inferred a suppressed groan from the creaking joints of Scotus 

lade to walk. I suppose some ‘‘ small deer ’’ must have turned up to 

ake Christina so happy. Perhaps even a hedgehog may have taught 

er that all tears are not born of sorrow. She will regret to hear that 

ry fawn has pulled every feather out of my peacock’s tail. 

With love to all at Penkill (a group which does not I suppose yet 

clude Miss Losh). 


I am ever yours most truly, 
D. G. Rossetti. 


16, Cheyne Walk, 
CHELSEA. 

: 22 June, 1869. 
Jear Miss Boyd, =e 
- I am sending you to-day a complete chaos of rubbish in the shape — 
9 wood carvings. On reviewing them I am not sure that they will serve 
ny more dignified purpose than to make a barbaric retreat for W. B. 
mn some inaccessible corner of the glen, where he can meditate at his 
pase on the current errors in German pronunciation, or any other topic 
hich he finds too abstruse and complicated for the social circle. So 
el got your kind note which crossed my own. You may be sure I shall — 
be only too glad to come to Penkill as soon as practicable; but just at — 
this moment I am kept by various things which must be done. I have 
been really getting on with the Sibyl picture which is now near com- 
pletion, and have accepted a distasteful but temptingly lucrative offer to 
make a replica in oil the same size. I think this is the work which I 
shall probably bring to Penkill—that is the picture which I must finish ; 
ior the purpose, and the replica traced in to work up there,—a very lazy 
sisurely job which can be done at odd times. I have also sold the “* La 
3 »’ to advantage now, and may possibly think of bringing the canvas 


its background ; but the truth is I have been so long on the Poin 


: am certain I might not actually have an opportunity of ceeietiae 
Maremma itself. 
3 My Janey pictures? are in abeyance, owing, I deeply grieve to say, 
che continued weakness of the original. She and Top stayed her if 
me days lately, but she was not strong enough to sit. She is 
ever than some little time back, and I trust all will be well. 
I saw the Leatharts last night at Brown’s. L. hangs fire as 


proposed commission to B., and having everything of ( 
~ nothing. 
I am greatly concerned at what you tell me of Miss Losh’s ill 
and isolation. It would be a great-disappointment not to see her 


table. Will you give her my love when you write and will all acc 
the same at Penkill from 4 
Yours ever sincerely, E 
D. aG. Rossetti. 


hood (! ), has just been telling me, while looking up the wood-carvi 

of some place about 16 miles from Girvan called Dundrennan Ab 

_ which it seems is a great show place as a ruin and which might. perhap 
be worth looking up if not too distant... . <4 


__ The next letter may be dated with approximate accuracy 
_ from a passage in Matthew Arnold’s Ledtevs. Writing te 
his mother from Harrow on June 26th, 1869, Arnol 
- says: “On Thursday I dined with Fanny du Quaire and 
met Browning, Gabriel Rossetti, the artist, and Lady 
Lianover’s daughter, Mrs. Herbert, of Llanarth: it w 

rather Jes 2 (ENersley-Ed., Volz ii; p. 17.) 


16, Cheyne Walk, 
CHELSEA. 
Sunday. 


‘Dear Miss Boyd, 
- I hope the package has reached you ere this; but in case se 


iI “Shall b be very anxious to hear that pat are getting over it. 
nt 5) ibe fo A. the other ae Soe? s ‘‘ Greased Lightnin, = 


““ Vanessa ”’ ae 
(505), Bnd TaN Dream of Hope ’’ (597). Watt's 
ied ‘ Orpheus and Eurydice ’’ (7oo) and ‘‘ The Red 
d Una ”’ (125). Fred Walker’s single canvas was ‘‘ T 
(48: Cis George Leslie’ s two pieces were “‘ Celia’s Arbour 
: John W. North, a delightful painter, 
> ae ee four pictures: es ‘ The ee 2 (528), bs ae Sun 


““ Greased Lightning ” was the painting f 5: 5 
‘ wa ee behold the veil of the temple was rent in twain fi 
op to the bottom ; and the. earth did ee. and the rocks re 
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well though perhaps rather American. Millais’ pictures are I think 
glorious. Then there is Mason’s ‘‘ Girls’ Dancing ”’ which is a truly 
ely piece of poetic painting, but rather queer in execution. Watts is 
t well represented. Walker’s is extremely fine in mechanism but 
‘nting in true imagination, though with an artful counterfeit of the SS 
@me. George Leslie pleased me, as always, and a man named North < 
s some charming water-colours, Sandys’ pictures both look very well; <= S< 
d Moore has his great merits with a good deal of silly conceit and = 
deful shortcoming. As Millais is the best, so is Hunt the very worst. 
is horrible daub representing apparently a half-crazed charwoman re- 
oving the chimney ornaments before a hard scrub, is appalling to every 
mer and outer sense. How grimy and sweaty is the poor thing’s face, SS 
id how she must yearn for her beer. Soe 
i met Matthew Arnold the other day at dinner. Poor man! What = 
> “you think? He admires Scotus as a bard! 
Love to all from 

Yours always, 

D. G. RosseErrt. 


] P.S. Janey is getting better. 2 
: “Pyrrhic Dance ’’ and Norwegian picture of ‘‘ Jealousy ”’ are 
wonderfully perfect. 


Rossetti’s second visit to Penkill Castle was paid in the _ 
itumn of 1869. He arrived there on August 18th, and — 
as back in London on September 20th, having broken 
journey at Carlisle, as he had also done on his way 
h. He was now deep in the preparation of his poems: 
the press, not, however, at first with a view to imme- 
e publication. While at Penkill (where Bell eco as 


é aay | in type (V. Family Letters, 11, 204-219). But ie 
wrote during his month's stay the first part of “ The 
am’s Secret ” (a poem which will always be connecte 
1 a special sense with Penkill) as well as the whole 
‘Troy Town” in its first draft; besides planning and wo 
ig out in imagination the theme of “ Eden Bower.” T 
allowing letter, the first paragraph of which has alreac 
een printed in William Sharp’s Dante Gabriel Ross 
mest and a Ss ey, D Be was written on the sts a 


an N.S. — Ses ay 


Sis 
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My dear Miss Boyd, 
eee Here I am since 9.30 last night after a very dragging journey. 
2 Saturday there was a stay of an hour and a half at Ayr, and I rea 
Carlisle about 7.30. Thence made my way to Miss Losh’s, after fin 
that it was impracticable to start for London on Sunday, the trains be 
; diabolical. So Sunday I spent at Ravenside and there wrote some % 
x stanzas of my Lilith poem which I think will be a good one. If na 

falling so easily into shape as Tvoy Town, and turning out necessar il 
rather longer, I nevertheless found it yield ample suggestions for a cen 
representative treatment of its splendid subject. I call it ““E 
Bower,’’ and will send you a copy if finished soon, as I dare say it v 
be in a day or two. I suppose I shall put it in print at once. 
. I have not yet seen anyone but Dunn’ and the Wombat. 7H 
_former is meritorious and the latter ‘‘a joy, a triumph, a delight, 
madness! ’’ You will love him at first sight. He is a babe at presen 
and rougher in his coat than he will turn out. His habits are of thi 
School of ‘‘ Contemplative Absorption,’’ so that W. B. might add 
passage on him to the Year of the World.* However his affections 2 
: of the sweetest kind and he follows one about like a dog, and if his lead 
‘hastens on, so does the Wombat. I am told he gallops round the garder 
_ but have not seen him do so yet. - 
I will write again before long, but to-day have various things to se 
about. Moreover I will look up blue pots. Thanks for Wm.’s lette 
sent on no doubt just after I left you. 
With love to W. B. Iam 
Most sincerely yours, 
D2G, Rosser. 


_ P.S. I was actually nearly omitting to tell you that I found Mi 
- Losh much better. Wm. Septimus returned at the same moment | 
_ iyself. I had a narrow escape from a dreadful Mr. Cholmonde 
< Pennell (a nephew of the Admiral) whose name has been a terror to m 
for years in ashy. advertisements of some base production called ‘‘ Pucl 
on Pegasus.’’ If I had gone on Friday I should have had the pleasui 
_ of meeting him at dinner at Ravenside, and if I had stayed over Monday 

‘UT should have incurred him at Wreay. ~ 4 


The next group of letters belongs to aie spring of 187 
yhen Rossetti was staying at Robertsbridge, in Suss 
th his American friend, W. J. Stillman. The pub 
n of his poems had been decided upon some month 
Viously, arrangements had been made for the volum 


et Rossetti had gone down to Scalar 
_ Mme. _Bodichon’s house, about the beginning of Mz 


) H. T. Dunn, Rossetti’s factotum and assistant at Cheyne: 
Beni Scott's Pee (pub. 1656), ee had been one of the m 
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a the next and the three following letters were probably 
I written between March 22nd and the first days of April. 
See Family Letters, II, 223, and Rossetti Papers, pp. 
I et seq.) 


Scalands, 
Robertsbridge, ate 
HAWKHURST. iti 


xr Miss Boyd, 
_ I should have written you before this, but wanted to give a pretty 
od account of myself—but could not—and cannot. So much for that. 
Owever, surroundings are at any rate pleasant now, though the snow 
ade them rather dreary just at first, and the rain seems a little threaten- 
g to-day. Stillman is a most excellent and even lovable companion, 
d as he strides moodily to and fro reminds me sometimes of the Scotus 
earlier days—indeed, considerably in various respects. He isa complete 
yn Quixote in every way, and with such a Sancho as myself to back him, 

ought not to lack for adventures. None, however, have turned up as 
t, except the meeting with a tolerably pretty model, from whom I have 
egun a chalk drawing to pay expenses with. However, I find myself 
yt much in trim for work of this kind. Poetry suits me better, and I 
ive done just a sheet to add to my book since coming here. It con- 

; chiefly of the “‘ Stream’s Secret ’’ which I began at Penkill last — 
utumn, sitting on that dear little slope of steps by the bed of the stream 
sfore the cave became an institution. This now makes about a dozen 
ages, and a few sonnets complete the new sheet. There are besides 
mew Sonnets in the last set of proofs which I think you haven’t seen — 
accordingly enclose. The new things are now at the printer’s. I 
incy the Stream’s Secret is one of my best. - Perhaps I may yet do 
1e proposed Lancelot and Guenevere poem, but time runs ‘short, as se 
ust be out before end of April. The binding is in hand, and the wood- — 
it flyleaf—which is all I have seen of it yet—looks very pretty. : = 
arn delighted to hear to-day from Christina that you are to do most 
the woodcuts for her. I am sure the book will be the gainer in its — 
sstial features especially. She has sent me a prose tale, which with > 
hers already done will make a volume very shortly, I believe. It seems 

y a mere first glance very good, I think. It is called ‘ _Commenp ees 
is the most everyday affair possible. 
ove to Scotus and Scota, the latter of whom is, I hope, all right again. = 2 
the Roman picture gone to Bond St.? : 


“§ Affectionately yours, 

: D. G. Rossetti. 
I hope you have pretty good news of Miss Losh. Send her nays lov 
2 write. E 


Se Rant to eee asked you in my note yesterday whether you coul 
6 to ging any feature or incident pemiciedy characteristic of 


y*2 
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Penkill glen at nightfall. In my poem ‘I have made the speaker toward: 
the close suddenly perceive that the night is coming on, and have had L 
give a descriptive touch or two. 

I expect a first proof in all probability to-morrow morning (Thursday): 
so if I get a hint of any kind from you by next day (Friday) it would B 
in time to insert before I send back the proof with revisions and possible 
additions.’ 

Ever yours, 
D. G. ROSSETTI.~ 

I yesterday read a prose tale Christina has been writing called ‘‘ Com 
monplace,’’ rather in the Miss Austen vein I judge, and quite wortly a (0) 
its title, but very good and far from uninteresting. 


Scalands, 
Robertsbridge, 
HAWKHURST. 


Friday. 
Dear Miss Boyd, 
Thanks for reminding me of the glen’s leading characteristic, whist 
I ought to have remembered. I have remodelled from it the only 
descriptive stanza which I find this part of the poem will bear; and find 
it greatly the gainer. Z 
Now let me declare that I view the Scotian view of my sonnets as 
rather a random one. The “‘ Life-in-Love ’’ refers to an actual love wit 
a reminiscence of a former one ; the ‘‘ Day of Love ’’ to a meeting betwee! 
lovers who have much to remember, and the ‘‘ One Hope ’’ to the longi 
for accomplishment of individual desire after death. Surely there 
nothing in any one of these subjects so limitedly personal as to prese 
an obstacle to any reader who cares for writing that has an abstract si 
at all. 
No doubt Graham* wd. feel much more pleased and flattered 
anything else by an invitation to see Eve. His address is— 
W.-G.,2Hsqu IEPs 
44 Grosvenor Place. 


I feel sure he wd. like it and wd. come if not quite prevented. 
It is most provoking that I shall not have Scotus as my reviewer i 
the North British. I wonder who it is to be. Is Simcox a contributor? 
I saw a poor dear little mole lying dead by the roadside yesterday 
and was so touched by his appearance (I actually never saw one before 
that I am trying to get a man here to find me a pair for my garden. 
T should like to have joined you at Burges’s who is always funny an 
amusing. What dreadful people these ’s must be. I know ther 
not. | 


I shall probably see you again after next week—i.e. as much of yo 


(z)-4.e., ‘ The Stream’s*Secret.”’ 
(2) Quoted in Sharp’s Rossetti, pp. 334-5. 
(3) Mr. William Graham, M.P. for Glasgow, one of the ee 

patrons of Rossetti’s work. 
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T see. of anything now. I am much worried and must consult 
>wman ? again. - 


With love to all, wi 
Your affec. = 
D. Gabriel R. - 


Scalands, =e 
Robertsbridge, Ae 
= HAWKHURST. = 
ear Miss Boyd, 
I send you up the new matter for my book, which will be the last. 
Wi is now finally going through the press and will be out on 21st Apa 
he things I send them are still rather in the rough and not yet inserted — 


In haste 
(This being one of several letters to write), 
Yours affectionately, 
D. G. RosseETTI. 


Of the undated letters in the correspondence, the maj ority 
pparently belong to the seventies. Not all of these are _ 
f general interest. An exception, however, is to be found: 


= 16, Cheyne Walk. 
: : Tuesday. 
Ss enaorséd in pencil, ‘‘ Nov. 3, 1870 
ear Miss Boyd, 
I suppose you must be actually on the backward move to Lo 
y again and all this year since the Spring I have not only failed 
ng to Penkill but anywhere else either. Every year of my ih 
se myself that the best season shall not pass again without 
ng it in the best way,—every year indeed I quite smile at myself fc 
eglect to do so as I look out of my bedroom window at the Sprin 
= <a to tell ae the black London tree-bark ; anc 
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I suppose I certainly shall not get away at all now, as the season becor 
less and less tempting, and my picture’ more and more captivating ni 
that I approach the final enjoyment of working up the effect all togethe: 
I have not shown it to anyone as yet, and so it has all the more hold on 
me. No one has had the chance of breaking to me delicately as a painful 
necessity all the needs I most meant to supply in it, or of smiling whe 
I tell them so one still saying with an incredulous air: ‘‘ Ah, yes, re | 
must be done.’’ However, I’m quite willing to admit that a pic 
pee often gains by being shown in progress, only one loves it so much belt 
-as long as one keeps it to oneself, and is so much likelier to go straight 
on with it than when A. has patronized it, B. stood silent before it, an nd 
C. fancied you must have got so much further forward. 
I hope it is rather better than my other doings hitherto, and that is 
really all I do hope, for to suppose one is producing a masterpiece as 
the next work following what one perceives to have been so far othe 
wise, is a thing one does not do after 40. However I cannot at all get 
rid of my absorbing interest in what I do as mere occupation. I believ 
‘this wd. outlast even a final conviction of its hopeless nonentity. I got 
- Penkill news from Brown some time ago, who was no less charmed I 
_ believe than myself—charmed and astonished indeed with its beauty. 
_ He told me you had painted an excellent picture which no doubt I shall 
see. I have seen less of Scotus than I could have wished since his return 
but now that he is so soon to be a near neighbour one feels lazy as to 
seeking him in the deserts of stucco which he still inhabits, particularl y 
at present when there is no chance of a rubber. His book on French 
pictures is excellent.? I went with him over Bellevue House * which is 
_ really a most splendid old place—only much bigger than his needs. He 
has already begun his nefarious career there by selling a marble mantel- 
piece as you may have heard—at least I do not see why he should not 
have told you so mild a fact, after the never-to-be- forgotten revelation 
made to us one dinner-time at Penkill. 
I believe you must ere this have heard from W. B. of a piece of trouble 
_ I propose giving you—that is to procure me a Scotch lassie’s equipmen 
ae picture I am proposing to paint to be called ‘‘ Michael Scott’s Wo 


\ tia is here this evening and joins in kindest aa He. is j 
om Germany—chiefly N ee and Munich—where he has s 


The large painting of ‘‘ “ Dante’ s Dream,’’ for wes he had al g 
1 some preliminary studies. : 
(2 Gems of French Art (London, 1871). 3 oie : ia 
: In 1870 Bell Scott purchased Bellevue House, Chelsea, 
became his London home for the rest of his ee eee 


EET Se, pe IN 
Ce aOR Resign : 
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‘tom William that his former pupil Miss Howitt? had married and was 
‘ot blessed with a family, he sent her by W.’s hands the appropriate 
“gresent of a photograph from his picture of the Happy Mother! 

) I have seen unusually little of friends lately, having been much at 
‘york and even improved my hours of bed time and rising to some appre- 
Yiable extent. My picture got on incredibly fast for some time at first; 
‘put as such things happen, it began to hang fire just as I fhought every- 
ghing was getting secured and has dragged on slower ever since. How- 
er it does still progress for all that, and if I go on steadily at it I 
fan’t well fail to get it pretty nearly done within the year. = 
. New bards are rife. Nine of them—reckoning old Brown and Nolly ? ates 
us two—supped together at Fitzroy Square the other night as you may 
jave heard from W. B. He viewed his rising brethren from afar with 

t sardonic eye, but might perhaps have softened its ray if he had heard 
heir reverential views on his poetry as I walked home in their company. 

he youths in question are two—O’Shaughnessy and Payne—both clever 
artistic poets, the former especially, and showing a decided advance in 

he practice of the art as an art in our day—that is I mean they con- 
vibute to the result which I think is becoming apparent in poetic crafts- — 
manship. 

I suppose you have not had Miss Losh at Penkill, and am anxious to 
iknow how she is. I presume she must have uncomfortable news (if any) 

of her Paris circle of friends. I must write her shortly and send her a 
batch of my reviews which have been preserved by my mother and other = 5 
true believers,—that is all but the abusive ones. = 
_I was rejoiced to hear that you were none the worse for past casual — 
ailments, though hooping cough sounded portentous! I am pretty well 


sa 


an 
a : Affectionately yours, oS 
rz D. G. Rossetti. | 


_ Two other long letters are dated respectively August 
24th and November 3rd, 1875. These were summarised — 
in Bell Scott’s Autobiographical Notes, Vol. II, pp. 213-— 
216, but were there wrongly represented as forming a 
single letter under the second date. There are also minor _ 
inaccuracies in some of the passages quoted, and the 


correct these errors in detail; but two sentences may be — 
quoted from the letter of August 24th, both for th 
inherent interest and because they significantly recall th 
advice which Leigh Hunt had given Rossetti in 1848 
(Family Letters I, 122-3): “ As for poetry, it seems to havi 
= (1) Anna Mary Howitt, author of An Art-Siudent in Munich (2 vol Ss 
53), married (1859) Alaric Alfred Watts, son of Alaric Watts a d 
+tled down near Rossetti, in Cheyne Walk. 

(2) Oliver Madox Brown, son of Ford Madox Brown. 


- 


savour about it as painting can boast, but is rather a hungr 
affair to follow. Nevertheless, I mean to wills some morg 
poems yet, and good ones too.” é 
Another (undated) letter, possibly earlier than thesf 
‘last, apparently refers to a gift of the set of poets edited 
none too carefully, with biographies, by the Rev. George | 
Gilfillan (1813-1878). The “Tacit One,” I take it 
guided by a reference of Bell Scott’s to “our classica 
‘friend Quartus Tacitus ” (Autobiographical Notes II, 168) 
‘means the “dummy” hand at whist. Rossetti (says 


_ Sir John Skelton, Zable Talk of Shirley, p. 77) “liked ¢ 


_ rubber, though he was a poor player, and rather addicted 
- to abstruse speculations on the reasons which had induce z 
_ him to play the wrong card.” 


Thursday. § 
(dy 
My. dear Miss Boyd, a 
_ How extremely good of you to remember me as to the British Poets. ) 
The thought is as welcome as the gift. I have placed on a shelf ready 
to hand many volumes into which I shall not long delay to look—some 
I have been specially wishing for lately. I think there can hardly bef 
ther edition so well suited to gas-blinking eyes like mine. The type 
most excellent, and the editing evidently careful. I suppose po 
Chaucer was rather too much here and there for the Revd. George, but 
glad to perceive that the edition is certainly not in other resp ts 
“*familified.’’ I see that, though a Scotchman, the editor sits a ii ; 
upon Burns as a moral being. : 
I hope soon we may have another evening with the Tacit One, but a 
little uncertain to-day as to fixing or rather suggesting. 
With love to W. B., 
— affectionately, 
D. G. Rossert.: 


tt’s own is a somewhat fengihy one af Noved 
1879, discussing Scott’s proposed candidature f 
Edinburgh Chair of Fine Art, from which his friend: 
tti included, were then seeking to dissuade | 
é fancy | 100 eS in a Be to be given by a 


“The: ne 
mn to tell of the Sor on which he is now ngaged 
f his. new friend Bates, sho zs is not ( 
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a3) a sent me 2 portraits supposed to be Blake and 
ife, but which have no certainty attached, though the 
lake is assuredly wonderfully like him, and Mrs. Palmer 
fLinnell’s sister), who had known him, recognized it at 
mce without anything to lead to recognition.” 
Later than this, and probably the last letter of the 
eries, is a pleasant note dealing with a family gathering 
t Penkill, and with the painting of Lhe Daydream ” (the 
ady i in the sycamore tree), which was finished in 1880. 


28 May. 

S (Endorsed in pencil ‘‘ ——— 
y dear Miss Boyd, 
I very much regret that you did not look in on Monday. It happens 


It is true, you have seen it before, but a frame is a nimbus. I 
ave often wished lately that I could have shown you what I am chiefly 
bout—the lady in the Sycamore tree—but have had more than usual 
disappointments with it, and am now on the immediate point of re- -doing 
alf what I had done. It will come right at last no doubt, but all this 
prevented my having anything fit to show. = 
te) ever heard of such a goodly muster of cousins out of a Norse 8 Sag 


a 


ich a spell of solitude Sis Scotus is free to move. But ser 
or there is much to do . ‘ 


5 of having seen you lately. 
With truest remembrances, 

_ Yours affectionately, E 

D. G. RossETTI. 


= Among the Penkill papers are also a number of . 
letters from Christina Rossetti. From these — thr 
passages may be quoted by way of epilogue: 
po s death in 1882. 


Fema 


30, Torrington Se 
LonDON 
October Bes 1 


E : [ think ol read my letter with both See sae pai 
Mother sends love to you, and — it will —— Mae to 
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you, our own Gabriel. Among a few things yesterday divided betwee 
herself and William is the brass plate of a sundial—perhaps the very on 
in the old Cheyne Walk garden—about 5} inches square. .. . May ¥ 
send it you down to Penkill?—and think of it as marking time somewhe 
in the beautiful place where you and Miss Losh cared for himself and io} 
his health so kindly... . 


30, Torrington Square, London, W.C} 
Monday morning 
(n.d.). 
My dear Alice, 
. To-day we start the dial on its travels: and could we—but t 
we cannot!—accompany it, we should then behold a spot my Mothey 
loves by intuition and I by experience... . 


And finally this, which is undated but bears the post 
mark December 19th, 1882, and has reference to the 
projected memorial exhibition of Rossetti’s works at the 
Burlington Club, following that at the winter exhibitio 
of the Royal Academy (January, 1883). : 


30, Torrington Square, W.C. 
Monday morning. 
My dear Alice, 

My Mother and I join in such love and thanks as respond to th 
truly kind thoughtfulness of your gift. Though I cannot wish to revi 
the pretty old place now that it is no longer its real self to me, I value i 
proportion the record of what it was. How beautiful all used to be! .. 

We have not yet heard direct from the Burlington Club. . . . I hop 
this additional exhibition is not a mistaken outcome of good will: I coule 
not bear my dear Gabriel’s name and fame to pall upon a gues public, 
but very likely this is a mere morbid apprehension. 

Always your affectionate 
CHRISTINA G. ROSsSETTI. 


JANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI: A CENTENARY 
CRITICISM 


By Evetyn WaucuH 


/ENTENARIES have been crowding in upon us with rather 
mbarrassing profusion during the last few years, each 
Vith its little crop of reprints and biographies, but, weari- 
some as no doubt they tend to become, they serve the very 
fseful purpose of providing the occasion for reconsider- 
hg one by one and reassessing the great bulk of exalted 
jeputations that was the legacy of the Victorian age. In no 
fase is this more salutary than in that of Dante Gabriel 
ossetti. His pictures hang in the public galleries, his = 
yoems are in the anthologies, his name is familiar to the — = 
feast erudite, but there is, notwithstanding, a peculiar a= 
vagueness about his fame; he seems to stand in his period 
ike some Dantesque figure in one of his own canvases, —_— 
dominant but singularly ill-defined. His contemporaries = __ 
ure as much to blame for this as we are. During his life- 
ime a golden haze had already begun to accumulate about _ 
is melancholy and secluded genius, which Theodore — 
Watts-Dunton’s Aylwyn did little to dissipate. “ What 
1 supreme man is Rossetti!” wrote Philip Bourke _ 
Marston, the blind poet. “‘ Why is he not some great exiled 
<ing that we might give our lives in trying to restore him — 
o his kingdom?” “You must not say anything about 
Rossetti, ” said Whistler on his deathbed, “ Rossetti was 
2 king.” When this species of admiration begins to fail 
ts place is too often taken by ridicule or neglect. At the © 
present time, a hundred years after Rossetti’s birth, his 
‘ame seems in real danger of extinction. How farcan we 
econcile his contemporary eminence with modern critical 
tandards, and how far, in surveying the course of his life, 
“an we recapture a glimpse of that intangible vesture we 
omance which he wore so easily? : 
The circumstances of his childhood are significant. 
vas born on May 12th, 1828, at No. 38, Charlotte Str 
7itzroy Square, the second of four highly gifted and rec p- 
ve ec Eons in successive years. His fa 


ne 


OSSE 


%. 


Professor Gabriele Rossetti, of King’s Coll ge hae 
an exciting youth in Italy. Born of illiterate peasant 
he had risen to prominence under the Napoleonic 7ég 
and had filled the posts of secretary to the Departn, 
of Instruction at Rome and curator of the bronzes at 


in 1815 he had become a liberal and an inflammatory 

In 1820 he was among the organisers of a highly suc 
ful little revolution, and in 1821 was in hiding under s 
tence of death. Sir Graham More, an English admire 
rescued him and took him to Malta, from where | 


7 


4 


ee. travelled to Bloomsbury. From then onwards his adv 


tures were purely studious. He married Frances Polid. 
__a governess, half Italian by birth, and devoted himself 
_ scholarship : a scholarship which had for its chief conc 
the detection of concealed messages in the works of 
Italian poets. eee a 
_ This side of their father’s life had little interest for | ' 
Rossetti children, and the delight which later they all too 
n Dante was entirely of their own discovering and qu 
ndependent of any cyphers or anagrams his poems m 
contain. Nor were they interested in the political q 
tions that were feverishly debated in their father’s din 
toom. It is impossible to suppose, however, that they 
not deeply influenced by the atmosphere of the househ 
‘was an atmosphere of exile, lamentation, and intri 
Almost every Italian who came to London, from 
humblest organ-grinder to the liberal aristocrat of. 
gimento, found himself at some time or anothe 
ng the modest but ungrudged hospitality of th 
Rossettis; homeless and hunted people surround 
setti from the first, and one can only surmise how much 
character of the dark declivity of his later years ma’ 
een determined at his father’s table in Bloomsbur 
n the first it was recognised that Rossetti was to be 
or a painter, or both. ‘Disturbing as it ma 
een in other ways, the Rossetti family was one 
ability had every chance of developmer 
art as a serious business of life. nx 
and never even when their 


Se 


id we ever question his ability or attempt to deflect him 
‘om ee his vocation. In ss he entered the 


Il —— 
| It is not possible in this essay to recount in detail the 
itory of Rossetti’s life and work, but it may be suggested 
yery conveniently by considering five pictures painted at 
lifferent stages in the development of his art and in widely 
iifferent circumstances. 

s First, “Ecce Ancilla Domini,” or “ The Annunciation” 

4s it was renamed to clear it as far as possible from the __ 
aint of Popery. The original hangs in the National 
Gallery, and reproductions may be seen in night nurseries __ 
all over England. It represents the Virgin Mary and the 
Angel Gabriel; both are clothed in white, and there are _ 
pale flames round the angel’s feet. Mary newly awakened _ 
shrinks back on her low bed in startled awe; the em- — 
cere lily at which she has been working hangs. by her 
; Christina Rossetti was the model from whom Hes 
Dred It is the second picture he ever painted, and after 
is name appear the initials P. R. B. = 
“Pre-Raphaelitism ” is a phrase which has ee an 
1€ language with rather confused connotations. It may 
be taken loosely to mean the whole ele medize a. 


oe ij 


vallads. pte ae movement Rossetti is eae emit 
t if we restrict pre-Raphaelitism to mean the ide: 
ne apes Prot ced, we find it to be eee ly 


I Jen sount oe in = Selo: century aimed at ac chie 
organised ee of form in which each part 
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composition was subordinate to the central. echoes 
objects to be represented were more or less predetermi 
by the subject, but in painting the picture they were tre 
with negligence or emphasis according as they contribu 
to the structure of the whole. The tone values of light 
shade were similarly regarded as qualities of the pictur 
decided by the intellect, not as the qualities of the scet 
perceived directly by the eye. After three centuries of uni 
telligent imitation these admirable principles had bec 
debased into a code of rules whose inadequacy became tl 
more painfully apparent as generation of mediocrities 
succeeded generation. In 1849 Landseer was the 
favourite of the public; Dyce of the connoisseur. Year 
by year the Academy was filled from ceiling to floor with 
characterless paintings, all of which observed 


or pathos of subject. Clearly it was time either to revert 


4 


to the source or to try something new. The pre 


| = ai primitive Italian painting. T hey had never seen any | of 
- _ the works of Orcagna and Cimabué, nor, probably, 
__ they even heard their names. The period before Raphael 


olf to Moimen Hunt as a pupil, and his iret finished 
picture, “ The Girlhood of the Virgin Mary,” constituted 

1e whole of his training. “The Annunciation” was his 
ae oe aon pcs begun in accordance with ae 1. 


| ately eschews any hvala It was isleees 
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{m that his pictures should be “like windows ” opening 
trom the walls of the gallery ; the interest was to be diffused 
il over the canvas, each part of the composition being of 
Fual importance as the reverent study of some natural 
ybyect. The repose of “ The Annunciation ” is due to its 
stinctive balance. Rossetti has, unconsciously, echoed 
md repeated the lines of the frame, the horizontal and the 
verpendicular, dividing up his canvas into a diaper of 
igreeably disposed rectangles. It is the last time that the 
hitials P.R.B. appear after Rossetti’s name. It is also 
he last time Christina Rossetti sat to him for an important 
vainting. His spirit was soon to break out in search of 
»ther types of beauty and other types of love. There is a 
enderness and virginal simplicity in the conception that he 
Was never to recapture; an austerity in its execution that — 
he was never again to seek. 


ne 


_ The fresco of “‘ Launcelot and Guinever ”’ in the library _ = 
yf the Union Society at Oxford has almost wholly vanished. _ 
One can just discern a vague discoloration of the plaster 
between the round windows; the other frescoes are as bad: — 
hat is all that is left of the band of brilliant colour which 
Coventry Patmore compared to the border of an 
luminated missal. : 
- Rossetti was now thirty years old; a boisterous, asser- = 
tive young man at the forefront of “the movement,” witha — 
reputation growing on all sides. The pre- Raphaelite 
Brotherhood had for many years been a thing of the past. 
Millais was now accepted by the Academy, and was 
advancing steadily on the easy path that led to the 
Presidency and to civil honours; Stephens had given up 
painting and taken to criticism; the pendulum of Collin- — 
son’s religious vacillations had come to a standstill, le V= 
ing him in an artistic coma from which he rarely stirre 
Deverell was dead; Holman Hunt and Woolner st Fe 
pressed on imperturbably, but a personal quarrel separated © 
hem | from Rossetti. In their oe Rossetti had galls ed 
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ee 


most of them considerably his j juniors i in 1 age. ee 
Morris and Edward Burne-Jones had gone up to Ox: 
with the intention of taking Holy Orders; here they 
assembled a little coterie about them, mostly composed 
theological students from Pembroke, whom Burne- 
had known in Liverpool. At one time it was decide 
devote “ Topsy’s” considerable fortune to the endow 

of a monastery from which they should wage “a cru 
of Holy War against the Spirit of the Age,” but gradt 
they found that the architecture and the illuminated m 
scripts usurped a more and more prominent place in th 
discussions, until the monastery became wholly secularis 
and devoted to the crusade against machine-made tas 
_ which Ruskin was already prosecuting in his lecture t 
all over the country. In this mood they met Rossetti, ¥ 
in his exuberance, his glowing incisiveness of speech, a 
his exquisite medizval water colours, seemed the very 
embodiment of all they had been seeking. Morris a 
Burne-Jones settled near him in London at Red Li 
Square. Morris had already begun on a career a 
architect and as a poet, but Rossetti, at this stage, w 
not allow that anything was worth doing ee pain 
Sef any man has poetry in him, let him paint,” he s 
for it has all been written alveadys and people are or 
just beginning to paint it.” Not only was Burne-Jones t 
ecome a painter, but Morris too. Two years followe 


ilding up a connection among the bourgeois pic 
s of the northern industrial towns. He was generally 
garded as the founder of the pre-Raphaelite Movement 
m conception of Ruskin’s which he did nothing to c 
t Then in the Long Vacation of 1858 he was 
Voodward, the arch-fiend of Oxford architecture, 
he new Union Society buildings. The debating he 
ow the library, fired his imagination, and he offered tc 
ecruit a party of artists to decorate the provocati' js 
are wall between the gallery and the roof. Ff 
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t work, painting feverishly with small water-colour 
ashes upon the damp plaster. Rossetti, Val Prinsep, 
cer Stanhope, Hungerford Pollen, came down later, 
d for a time the work progressed pleasantly, The 
nion paid for their expenses, and when term began the 
sists found themselves in a delightful position. They 
aed at High Table and drank with Algernon Swinburne 
Balliol, and lived very comfortably in the High; but 
¢ work never got finished. None of them knew any- 
ing of the very special technique required for mural 
coration. While they were still at work damp began in 
aces to absorb the colours, while in others the paint : 
ked off as soon as it was dry. Morris was cured of being __ 
painter; the band of young artists disappeared, and a __ 
r. Riviere was hired to finish the pictures off as best he 
uld. Some sketches of Rossetti’s composition have sur- = 
ved. The central figure is of a young girl of rich, almost 
otic, beauty, whose abundant black hair and brooding 
res were to appear again and again in Rossetti’s painting. 
1e is Jane Burdon, who is 1860 became Mrs. William 


IV 


‘Beata Beatrix” and “Monna Vanna” hang ae 
few yards of each other in the Tate Gallery. Each 1 
e alf-length portrait of a singularly beautiful woma 
e one of Elizabeth Siddal, the other of Fanny Cornforth 


It was = eon designed as a memor 
Walter Deverell [ones - 


ider studies. 
ossetti’ Ss aes marriage. 


fselite ee gest! was ey eS 
irly as 1851, but a peculiar secretiveness in t. 
rbade any announcement even to their most int 
nds. He painted and drew from her continually 
drawer in his little 1 rooms at es ee 


-* 
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inspired studies. Ruskin remarked how it seemed to o ut 
him of all his worst faults merely to look at her, but} 
was an incalculably distressing period, and one which ove 
shadowed and embittered his entire life. Like the youn 
lover in the Heptameron, he suddenly found himself cor 
fronted with mortality and corruption in the thin 
dearest to him, for from the time of their first acquaintang 
Elizabeth Siddal was a dying woman; her very beauty wa 

_ symptomatic of underlying disease, and the time of thef 
engagement was rendered wretched by her successiy 
breakdowns. Ruskin did all he could to help. He seq 
her abroad, supplied her with money, and tended her lik¢ 
some precious work of art. In 1860, while she was stil 
convalescent from a terrible and nearly fatal attack of ilf 
ness, Rossetti married her. In 1862 she died in London from 
an overdose of laudanum, which the coroner’s jury charif 
ably attributed to “misadventure.” “ Beata Beatrix” 
— Rossetti’s amende. It represents Elizabeth Siddal 4 
_ Dante’s Beatrice dehumanised and exalted in a death- lik Ke 
_ trance, while on the frame he has inscribed ‘ ‘ Quomodg 
sedet sola civitas.” 
Fanny Cornforth represents the “Profane Love” 
-Rossetti’s dichotomy. He found her eating nuts in the 
street in 1854, and from then until a few months befor 
_ his death she remained his ideal type of physical beaut 
and physical love. She was by nature coarse and soulless 
and no doubt rumours of his prolonged connection w it 
her gave colour to the attacks levelled against him b 
ye Robert Buchanan in 1871. “Monna Vanna,” the mos 
_ impassioned portrait of her, was painted in the prosperou 
; d apparently happy years at Cheyne Row which 
oe eded the death of his wife. Rossetti was now ear 
an income of about three thousand a year; he entertainec 
Star ely, collected china, bric-d-brac and animals, and wa 
i) all outward appearance a thoroughly enviable 
h the and of an assistant he turned out a reg 


2 
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Beatson: “Monna Varnes in ae le 
ity, is typical of the series. He has forsaken 1 
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{straint of the pre-Raphaelites, the fading romanticism 
| the esthetes, the delicacy of his own early love, and is 


fankly enjoying commercial success and the physically 
od things of life. 


V 


} Proserpine” was painted at Kelmscott in 1874. . 
lossetti was now a very different man from the expansive a 
-edonist of “ Monna Vanna.” In 187o hehad published 
s collected poems, which had been received on all sides 
ith a chatter of praise and admiration, most of the reviews 
sing written by his personal friends. But there was one 
itic, Robert Buchanan, now almost forgotten, but well 
nough known in his time as poet, playwright and 
burnalist, who for personal reasons had for some time 
een awaiting the opportunity for a direct attack upon the 
orals and taste of the Rossetti circle. Theattackappeared 
seudonymously in the Contemporary Review eighteen 
nonths after the publication of Rossetti’s poems, and was 


Te 


n nted as a pamphlet under his own name in the ensuing _ 
pring. This coarse and obviously ill-intentioned article, — 
The Fleshly School,” had an effect wholly out of propor- — 
on with its real significance or its author’s intentions. 
Jnly Rossetti’s intimate friends knew that the apparently 
obust and self-confident artist was actually on the verge 
‘a serious breakdown. For some years he had been a 
tim to the grossest immoderation in the use of chloral, = 
1ewly discovered drug, which he had begun to use as a 
leeping draught under the impression that it was com- 
aratively innocuous. Buchanan’s attack, coming upon 
n at a time when he was incapable of resistance, broug 
the surface all the lurking morbidity of his temperamen 
> became temporarily insane, attempted suicide, < 
ver afterwards fully recovered his reason from the 
tion mania which now beset him. In 1872 he < 
his residence at Kelmscott, William Morris’s home, a 
gically incongruous figure in the sunny little Cotswolt 
or. “ Proserpine” is his most important work 
od. Itisa portrait of Jane Moris standing in bees 


melancholy in the oer light, torn. frees the 
yews and water meadows to the netherworld of the anci 
All Rossetti’s sense of exile and frustration have gon 
the painting. 
From the time that he left Kelmscott until the time 
his death Rossetti lived a life of almost complete seclusi 
at Cheyne Row, rarely leaving his own garden except 
an occasional midnight walk in Regent's: Park. 2G 
might add one more picture to the list—“La Pia,” 
distressing work of prematurely faltering hand and Se 
ill drawn and inhuman. It represents the wife of Italian 
romance imprisoned by her husband in a tower overlooking 
- the poisonous Maremma marshes, slowly dying of thei 
_exhalations: a melancholy and symbolic conclusion to @ 

life’ 's work which began with the sweet girlhood of Mary 


ae which captivated the imaginations of his cont 
oraries. His value to us is a different-matter. All 
art, poetry as well as painting, is essentially human 
personal, two qualities which modern criticism does — 
: ard with sympathy. While he was at work on “ Pros 
pine” Cezanne, unrecognised and unrequited, was pa 1- 
ae discovering new pracne which were to make 


people eile do so again. Rossetti, in ee and po t: 
ave melodious expression’ to the regrets and aspi atio 
baffled humanity, 20 cannot ever for very lon 
lete neglect, though it hardly seems conceiv: 
raises of his contemporaries will ever be 
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~ TOWARDS INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
By J. H. Hariey 


“IsToRY appears to observe the law of the Hegelian 
alectic—it progresses through pain and trouble to its 
sstined goal. In 1926 and 1927 the atmosphere was heavy 
ith the portents of storm. The Coal Commission 
1owed a rooted antithesis of opinion between masters and _ 
=n—the masters accusing the men of slacking, the men __ 
ccusing the masters of withholding the truth. The Food — 

ouncil was publishing damaging revelations about 
1e retail trades. In presence of agents of the great rail- 
fay magnates Mr. J. H. Thomas was asking the National _ 
ailway Board whether it was just and proper that a 
ily of six with 48s. a week should suffer a reduction of | 
in their total income. Fitters and turners and ship- 
ghts were crying out in tribulation of spirit that th 
e highly skilled mechanicians of the Labour army, wer 
pelled to work at lower wages than the parcel porter, 
¢ municipal employee and the dock labourer. The 
rovernment of Mr. Baldwin, deeply stung to Sor 


he 


ch as a casual ee melt throw a bone to a str 
-. There was no one to take the helm and steer oe 


ret t the Zeitgekt can never be daunted. 
is over the darkest of the clouds clears away. 
very few months of 1928 have yet run their cou: 
ready that very General Council of the T.U.C., 
the oo of the ee <Se Has held a 


oy 
wig 
. 
b; 
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ing with a group of big business employers, of which 
Alfred Mond is chairman. The meeting had large ide 
and hopes. It sought to explore some of the fundamentar 
problems of Industrial Democracy. It was to discugy 
z without prejudice the industrial problems facing t 
country,” and among others “the future status of the 
workers in relation to management, and the demand forg 
voice in deciding economic and financial policy as well a 
workshop conditions and methods.” i 
No one can deny the courage which the Counedl of 
the T.U.C. has shown in entertaining this wide-ranging 
invitation from the employers. That they did shows com 
_clusively that organised Labour is out for a step by step 
_ development and for frank and free discussion of all t 
outstanding points of difference. The results and findi 
of the Conference are yet to be disclosed, but, even whilst 
we have barely passed the threshold, it may be permissibl 
to enquire in what direction the two parties are moving: 
_ That question, it may be replied, it is impossible to answer 
- But just as we are disposed to pass it by, we remembei 
that two books have appeared, one /zdustry and Politics 
= by Sir Alfred Mond himself, the other, Britain’s Industria 
_ Future, the report of the Liberal Industrial Enquiry. | 
__ These two books are important because they show the 
paths of movements, not of individuals. Therefore the} 
may enable us to foretell in what direction the meeting 
at Burlington House may be invited to take a step towards 
ndustrial Democracy. Sir Alfred’s-book may be taken 
Ss view of be business. He i iS all for the rational ; 


ons, reduce costs of ee and Seiten 
ust supply to demand. On that account hei is incli 


ry,’ ’ because his net is cast with a very acl wid 
_ On the other hand the Liberal Report may | 
d the manifesto of the tlt trader. In its pa 


istered right to menses his own tins 1ess 
pes oresic Haye The Liberal pare ir 
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aily business never ceases to eulogise competition, that + 
Petly reasonable method of “trial and error,’ which 
Fes victory to the deserving and sends the thriftless to 
f wall. The compilers of this interesting volume, 
wleed, put unblushingly at the forefront of its enquiry 
® dictum that “as regards ordinary small scale business, 
jsrated by partnership, private firms and individuals, we 
ve nothing to say and see no occasion for any change.” 
‘However, if we read the Liberal Report attentively, and 
deavour to piece together its many recommendations of | 
s and that new organisation as parts of a well-considered 
ole, we find that, ike many other ancient documents, it 
pears to show the hands of two sets of redactors. = 
edactors Number One inspired the sections dealing with : 
blic concerns and corporations, joint stock companies a 
d municipal enterprises. This set of redactors inclines 
go a good way in the direction of Burlington House, ‘< 
ough they are continually held back by consideration for =~ 
eir compeers. Redactors Number Two have no en- | 
usiasm for the movement towards industrial Rationalisa- _ 
n. They are even inclined to think that whatever 
mceessions you may make to him, the workman must _ 
timately be kept in his place. Their spirit pervades the 
ctions of the book dealing with “Industrial Relations,” _ 
th their somewhat grudging concession of powers to the = 
forks Councils, and their illuminating and summary state- _ 
nt that “the terms on which new capital shall be raised, — 
best way of meeting the shock of bad trade, the  — 
rssibility and probable effects of expansion, the problem 
' marketing, the prices of material, the conclusion of — 
orking agreements with other concerns, are questions on — 
ich the workman gva workman has no special knowledge — 
d no contribution of value to make unless he happens to. 
the sort of man who ought to be in a managerial positi 
ring discussions on such points a workman dire 
Id be apt to sit dumb and dubious, only h 
lerstanding what was going on.’ - 
dactors Number Two would evidently not f 2 
icularly happy on the day that Burlington House mz 
ose to discuss the workers’ - ao demand for a voice 
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shop conditions and methods.” They. rem 
Pluto’s semi-playful suggestion that, to ‘support — 
- supremacy of his philosophic rulers over the other sect 
of his Republic, these others should be informed that mei 
were constructed of different materials, the rulers of gold 
the warriors of silver, and the others of a baser metal. Di 
the Redactors Number Two i imagine that though the enter 
prising capitalist entrepreneur is constructed of silver, hi 
worker is only built up of ordinary clay? If they do, the 
have in some way got out of vital contact with the spir 
the workers, and they are unaware of the strength of t 
- movement that is working in the direction of comp 
_ Industrial Democracy. The late Mark Pattison was 
asked in the leisurely Victorian days what was the 1 
significant feature of the Britain of his time. He rep 
nhesitatingly that it was the fact that 5,000,000 of 
eople possessed nothing but their weekly wage. 


were at all concerned with the fact, and were, there 0 
not at all inclined to ao a future demand for co: 


S ays introduces the Felix Holt of her novel nar 1 
_ fellow-workers and telling them that if they 
cated themselves at their Workers’ College they» 
securely inoculated — against any revolutionary 
Mr. Gladstone, in one of his Midk 
€ ches, took occasion to compare Capital and Lab 
n in the same boat, and warned the two rowe 


1 ae rheie meres ity panhnee ‘st oF be 
d the workhouse, so ae there was being 
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Liberal compilers “see no occasion for change ” that 
je iron entered into the soul of the men who were fore- 
ost among the workers in the fight for Industrial 
yemocracy. Keir Hardie tells us, for example, that it was 
men a callow and sorely harassed youngster he was sent 
j run errands for a high-class baker in Glasgow to the 
me of three shillings and sixpence a week, that he had = 
Je experience which made him a rebel against the estab- Sy 
jhed industrial order all his days. His father was = 
memployed. His mother was in delicate health. He 
as the only bread-winner, and one particular wet morning 
f arrived at the shop drenched to the skin and bare-footed 
Ad hungry. He was fifteen minutes late, and he was at 
nce told that he was wanted upstairs by the master. He 
eves us a vivid tale of how he was detained for some time 
mtside the dining-room because the master had not . 
nished his prayers. He was then told he was summarily __ 
ismissed. ‘“ To make you more careful in future,” the 

taster added, “I have decided to fine you a week’s — 
No opportunity was given him for an explanation, _ 
nd the disheartened boy wandered about the street most . 
f the day because he knew his mother was waiting for 
S wages. In face of testimonies like this, and of the 
ict that at this very time a Food Council with inadequate 
owers is throwing a lurid light on the arbitrary action 
‘many sections of the small dealers, it is incomprehensible 
aat the Liberal Report should conclude in such a light- 
earted way that there is no recommendation to make. — 
The fact is that it is not from the small dealer or the 
aller private company that there comes this demand 
ich raises some of the root questions of Industrial 
mocracy. As the Liberal Report quite ee 


\ 


der Se See Karl Marx in the Manifesto of a 
icted that the events would be otherwise. The smal 
would be ruined by the big combines and he woul 
join the ranks of the workers. In this he was wron : 
n another respect he was undoubtedly right. It is the 
‘combines that are going to ee the way to a 


J at lene tg 
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democratisation of industry. The Liberal Report may |} 
suggestive and almost indispensable to every student i 
economic tendencies, but it could hardly draw the Trat 
Union leaders to the neighbourhood of Burlington Hous s 
On the other hand, the big business movement is not ca | 
i 


fined to any one nation. It is international and is apparé 

= not only 1 in Germany, Britain, and the United States, E 
ae even in the case of such a young Democracy as that € 
ES Australia. Addressing the Sydney Constitutional Club 6 
#5 _ February 6th Mr. Bruce, the Commonwealth’s Pritt i 
‘Minister, said that the Labour position had now reachi 
that final stage where mutual action must be achieve 
“the dreadful alternative of the destruction of our presen 
civilisation must be faced.” To save civilisation and & 
point the way forward to better things, he asks that @ 
effort should be made to bring the two sides togethe 
on “key” industries. He thinks that to start with such 
conference will succeed better than if np at 
employees were appealed to as a whole. q 

Sir Alfred Mond, as we see plainly from his book, agre 
__ with Mr. Bruce. Big business is convinced that it has fl 
_ industrial world before it to win, but it well knows th 
_ it can only go on and prosper if it carries along with it tl 
willing assent and hearty co- operation of the workers th 
it employs. Sir Alfred tells us again and again that he 
om to create a “ new industrial psychology ” or to improy 
_ “the economic condition and status of those engaged | 
Sar “industry,” or to foster “an atmosphere of greater 
fidence and comradeship between co-partners in indus 
_ It would be too much to say that he commits himse 
any recognition of the most advanced claims of indu: 
emocracy. But he does not, like the Liberal Report 


i discussion of them at the outset. In relation to the st 


be Parkshop conditions and ‘methods, ‘Sir Alfred ‘anda 

leagues of the big combines are willing to go farthe 
id put down on their agenda the discussion of “ the f 
us of the workers in relation to management and 


1and for a voice: in deciding economic and fi 
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; In this attitude big business is undoubtedly right. It is 
irtain that the workers will never willingly co-operate in 
hilding up the fortunes of industry if they are informed 
the outset that they are built of other materials than 
#ose who are the masters and that, because of this inferior 
2 tus, they can never hope to have any appreciable 
ifluence on the larger questions of business administra- 
fn and policy. In dealing with the Labour scheme of 
janaging the big coal industry of the future, the Liberal 
bedactors, or shall we say the Liberal Redactors Number 
wo, show the inadequacy of their grasp of the adminis- 
lative problems of big-scale business. They object to the 
tabour demand for unification, which is also the demand 
{ the big business groups, that “no attempt is being made 3 
> unify all the coal mines of Germany into a single 
just.” In this they went a little beyond the facts of the 
ase, for it was stated authoritatively in the House of 
‘ommons on February 1oth that, though the German coal 


lathority to Boe and negotiate in their name. = 
So much for the inadequacy of the Liberal information _ 
s to the administrative methods of big business; but it ee = 
then the Redactors come to the consideration of the — 

emocratic government of the Labour Coal and Power : 
‘roduction Council that they excite most surprise. ie 


EF BS iilae government in industry, because the people 
annot really be trusted to elect efficient represct a 


a give place to cemoerutie ee It is not the 

rst time that business interests have discovered that th 

aust yield ground to other considerations. 

1 arrangements which followed the Great War it: 

jore than once found necessary. to subordinate econo 

ar dst to the political principle of “ self-determination 
Ye ae 
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In relation to this continuous progress in an e 
direction the policy of the Labour Party was explai : 
by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald just before he accepte 
seal of office as one of step-by-step evolution or, in } 
phrase of Mr. Sidney Webb, as the “evolution 
gradualness.” Only Mr. MacDonald made one impo 
preliminary proviso that no step should be final bh 
should lead insensibly outward to a step further % 
advance. Now, it is remarkable that, in relation % 
Industrial Democracy, both big business as — 
by Sir Alfred Mond and smaller business as repre ot 
in the Liberal Report make such considerable, even 
sometimes such revolutionary, assumptions that we cant 
doubt that we are being carried in a direction which s| 
enable the worker to make his voice more conspicuousl 
_ heard in the general organisation of industry. Sir Al: 
Mond, for example, does not at the present time go so | 
as to assert that he is prepared to admit workers on equk 
_ terms to the governing bodies of any of his great Boa: 
At times he speaks as if democratic claims can be 
Zs easily satisfied by a bonus on production. This bon 
intended to have a stimulative effect on the all-i -impo 
- increase of output, just as under the profit-sharing sc 
_ of his own chemical industries that particular worke 
_the biggest wage who succeeds in eliminating the la 
-amount of loss in ammonia. . 
It is obvious, if such a scheme is to satisfy the worl 
at it should be absolutely fair, and the poe ca 


ee at the outset, appear to he yine: to conceive. 

-Mond-Nickel scheme, which is one of these profit-s 
ns, it is rather autocratically set forth that “the 
Directors shall by resolution vary the Standar 
in such manner as it shall, in its absolute and uncon 
sctetion, determine, having regard to such c 

ification, or improvement, and the Standard 
aried shall oF the Standard Cost for all the 
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Suc a provision could only be defended if the 
er had an adequate amount of representation on the 
ectorate which had been endowed with such autocratic 
ts; but Sir Alfred, having made his workers 
italists by giving them Shares in the business concern, 

gines, at least it looks like it, that the fact of ie 
lowment will exercise an appreciable check on their 
ire to get into the inner arcana of a great business 
ferprise. But this is not all. Giving shares to the 
wrker cannot mean very much, so far as effective influence 
i the business is concerned, unless you and your com- 
yers possess between you some appreciable amount of the 
ole total of shares. Now, in the case of Brunner, Mond 
d Co., Ltd., the facts are these. This big concern is 
med as a whole by 32,000 shareholders, of whom only 
(00 are employees of the company itself. What really 
ctive influence in a democratic direction could be 
tted by such a small fraction of a very numerous body? _ 
ather we are obliged to conclude that the influence of — 
h a small proportion of the shareholders would be Very: 
opreciable indeed, although it would be difficult to 
duce so many intelligent working men to that state of 
zzled and uninstructed acquiescence which is assumed 
the Liberal Report to be a fair description of the 
wrkers’ attitude of mind when brought in contact with 
re and intricate commercial affairs. At any rate, 
Alfred is clearly here also not of the same opinion as" 
iberals. He tells us that “consideration should be 
. to the problem of the advice the worker can con- 
e in the direction and management of the concern. 
essential factors in the present position must be recog 
. The great growth of education from the ele 
tary schools to the university has produced a new typ 
orker. Throughout there is a greater intelligence an 
eater understanding of industry.” = 
What has the Liberal Report to say about tl 
ncessions to the democratic spirit in industry which b 
ness is so certainly prepared to consider? Obviou 

representing a different constituency, the Liberals ha 
nanifest a more oat spirit. : In dealing with pe | 
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joint stock companies they divide off tae bustiens4 into | 
special class called Public Corporations. The qua 
tions for being entitled a Public Corporation are t 
first, that the company has balance-sheet assets excee 
| a million pounds; and, secondly, that it controls, directl} 
ee or indirectly, more than fifty per cent. of the output | 
# the marketing of some specific product within Greal 
Britain. These Public Corporations are to be subject t¢ 
periodical inspection at the discretion of the Board 6} 
Trade, “with power to the latter to investigate and t 
publish a report on their rate of profit placed to reserve 
the remuneration of their higher officials, the extent o1 
their monopoly, and the terms of any agreements as tc 
‘prices or rates of output with kindred concerns.” The ¢ 
__reservations are all to the good, and show us the 
along which progress can be made from the rationalisa 
to the socialisation of industry. But when we go fur 
and ask how far the Liberals—even Redactors Num 
_ One—are prepared to go in the direction of profit-sha 
or other democratic devices, we discover that sm 
_ business is not inclined to advance nearly so far as 
Alfred Mond. These Public Corporations may be obl 
_ to work out schemes of profit-sharing for their wor 
_ but only “at the discretion of the Board of Trade.” 
the further objection is made that some of these Libers 
Festrictions ignore the fact that, as these big busine 


the em on simply national lines, the reply is quickly. 1 m 
hat a scheme of international control of industrial pro 
as is still very much in the air. 4 


ply will not do. pee: it is true, may be cient D 
-by-step advances, but you deprive yourself of th 
willing assent and co-operation of the majority of you 
_ co-operators if you attempt to say to them brusquel: 
_ “Thus far and no farther.” And when we pass to Publi 
Companies, the genus of which Public Corporations ar 
th species, we have distinct evidence of the ha 
actors Number One. There is a certain amou: 
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ippressed contentment at the multiplication of public 
yd semi-public bodies, and the capital of these is set 
wn at the high sum of £4,000,000,000. There is a 
Het joy, too, in the reference to what has been termed 
Municipal Socialism, though not at all the exuberant 
ithusiasm of the Progressives on the London County 
puncil. Occasionally, too, Redactors Number Two 
gsist on some sentences of reservation. Thus we are 
minded that Private Companies number 90,000 to the 
9,000 of the Public Companies with more than fifty 
fareholders. It is only in the case of the less numerous 
vass of Public Companies that Redactors Number One 
je given anything like a free hand. So far as Private 
fompanies are concerned, the more democratic Redactors 
fe warned off the ground. 
In the case of Public Companies, with their diffused 
wnership, Redactors Number One get in a few very 
seful pleas for a step forward in democratic advance. 
the three constituent agents are Capital, Management, 
id Labour, and the democratic question is asked how each — 
f these agents may be given equal opportunity of repre- _ 
entation in the supreme direction of the whole industrial ~ 
oncern. Redactors Number One point out that Capital 
1 the big Joint Stock Company is entitled to no more _ 
aan a fair and limited amount of interest, and they _ 
uggest, with a certain amount of hesitation, that there 
hall be a strict limitation of profits. These withheld 
ofits, however, are not to benefit the workers or the 
Janagement, but are simply to be applied in the further 
evelopment of the business. As for the supreme govern- 
lent, they incline to make the Board of Directors ofthe. 
iture a body of departmental experts, along with a few 
utside persons with special qualifications. In order, — 
owever, to mitigate the bureaucracy of this suggestio 
hich puts management first and the rest nowhere, they = 
dd a Supervisory Council consisting of members repre- rs 
enting Capital, and, iz some cases—this to placate 
edactors Number Two—the employees, though n 
ecessarily with an equal voting power. This final reset 
ron is not, however, the only sin of this part of tk 
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Report against democracy. They do not like me 
are only constructed of clay to sit side by side with 
approved entrepreneurs round the table of the Ce 
Board. ‘We conclude,” say they, somewhat tartly, 
the appointment of workers as Directors, though it sount 
well, is really an illusory device more likely to ca 
trouble than to do any good to anybody.” 
The set-back in this Liberal reproduction of any furth 
advance in Industrial Democracy is, however, m 
apparent than real. The important consideration is this: 
that whatever there is of positive in the Liberal reco 
- mendations coincides, as the Redactors themselves admit, 
with the system now commonly adopted in Germany, 
which owes its conception to the influence of the Ger. 
_ Majority Socialists. Mr. Boothby, a young Conservat: 
j member of the present Government, who has just return 
from Germany, described the German system in 
House of Commons, to quote from The Times report 
follows :—‘ The basic principles in Germany for runn 
the basic industries,” he said, ‘‘ were the scientific conc 
_ tration of all firms within one industry, for the execu 
of common functions, by means of a central, indepenc 
executive, and the creation—in the case of the | 
industry by Act of Parliament—of central advisory in 
trial councils, representing both masters and men, to t 
decisions on certain matters of vital importance to 
industry concerned.” There is nothing here of the so 
grudging recognition of the workers that we fin 
‘most parts of the Liberal Industrial Report, and to s 
that he meant his suggestions to be thoroughly pract: 
. Boothby added that “the creation of these coun 
matter to which the Government here might w 
ught, direct their close attention.” No doubt 
1 be one of the developments discussed ee thee ( 
ence at oe House. 


id gen lopinest of big scale ate ahich ne 
: rther and further in the direction of Industrial 
cy. Its appearances’ have already been 

oy pee the United States, 


ie 
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immense variety of schemes which are actually at work 
certainly point the way to a new democratic orientation 
industry. Some of these schemes are so developed in 
veir working that they make provision for an Upper 
‘louse, in which the workers’ representatives are all fore-. 
men, to provide against hasty legislation. This may seem 


hither fantastic, but there is also the Plum proposal for 
fe reorganisation of the American railway industry. That 
hdustry is operated under this scheme by a Board of — 
siteen directors, five named by the President, to represent 
ne public; five elected by the Management; and five by 
1e classified employees. After operating expenses are 
aid and fixed charges are met, including the interest on 
jutstanding Government securities, the surplus is divided 
fqually between the Government and the combined man- 
jgement and men, the managers receiving double the 
mount received by the employees. Take a step further 


hat these developments are not now Gas faced: is 
je to a distrust of certain imputed opinions which are 
belled by the name of Socialism. The Liberal Report 
ers to the “servile society of a comprehensive State 
ialism.” Sir Alfred Mond, however, speaks of natio 
ation of industry as an “entirely dead subject.” Sir 
Ifred is right. Whatever may have been the case a few 
ears ago, there is ety no thinking student of oo 


the fvore By turning industry ice over into th 1e 
ds of a Government Department. The miners ae 
10t now possessed of any such illusion, as anyone can 
ho studies their successive plans for reorganising a: 
orming their industry. But the advance of democr 
ugh it may be arrested for a time, can never be 
ly stayed; and the fact that Big Industry is poin 
way to a new democratic development is full of 
nost mopest possibilities for the uncle course of 


THE NEW PHILOSOPHY OF AMERIC 
By BrerTraAND RUSSELL 


In Europe since the end of the war there has existe 
toward America an attitude of dislike based upon o 
financial and moral obligations to the United States. \ 
like those whom we benefit and hate those who benefit 1 
Owing to the Lafayette tradition France loved Ameri 
until America was able to repay that debt. Then Frenc 
sentiment changed because the sense of obligation w: 
galling. 4 
~The dislike of America which has grown up in Englag 
is due to the fact that world empire has now passed fro 
Lombard Street to Wall Street. The British Navy, 
- is true, is still nominally ours, but we dare not employ 
_ in any way displeasing to Washington. Nothing can al 
this situation unless Great Britain should become se 
_ supporting in the matter of food, which seems scarce 
possible. Neither the English nor the French, therefo 
_ view America impartially; both tend to emphasise defec 
_ and minimise merits. ae ; Z =) 
_ For my part, while I am conscious of the defects, 
_ think the merits are more interesting, more novel and mo 
important. America is achieving certain things of ere 
moment which have never been achieved before, and 
veloping a philosophy of life which, whether we like 
not, is obviously more suited to the modern world thi 
t of most Europeans. a 
Nestern civilisation is derived from three sources—t] 
le, the Greeks and machinery. The reconciliatic 
een the Bible and the Greeks was a slow busine 
ved in the course of centuries by the Catholic Ch 
Renaissance and the Reformation undid the syn 
left the two elements again at war, as in anti 
the whole, - Protestantism represented the Bible 
ought represented the Greeks. But pre-indu 
rica was Biblical rather than Hellenic. For - 
h I have not now space to set forth the | ue 
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itestant outlook has been found far easier to adapt to 
dern industrialism than the outlook of either Catholi- 

n or free thought. ee 
n America transplantation gradually weakened even ~ 
se elements of mediaeval culture which the Pilgrim 
hers had been most anxious to preserve. The new 
look appropriate to machinery was thus enabled to 
‘ome more nearly completely dominant than in the Old 

tld. Whether we like this new outlook or not is a 
stion of little importance. What is important is that 
new outlook is increasingly displacing the old, not only 
Europe and America but also in the greater part of 
ia. In formulating this new outlook and in creating a 
mmunity living in accordance with it, America takes 
> lead. 
The dominating belief of what may be called the indus- 
al philosophy is the belief that man is the master of his 
e, and need not submit tamely to the evils which the 
rgardliness of inanimate nature or the follies of human 
ture have hitherto inflicted. Man, since he became © 
yable of forethought, has been dominated by fears—fear 
starvation, fear of pestilence, fear of defeat in war, 
ir of murder by private enemies. Elaborate systems, = 
rtly rational, partly magical, have been built up to mini- — 
se these dangers. In the early ages of agriculture men 
alt with the fear of starvation by means of human sacri- _ 
2, which was supposed to invigorate the Corn Spirit, It = 
only very gradually that scientific agriculture has dis- 
iced this attitude. 
Pestilence also was viewed superstitiously down to our 
Reand:1 is still so viewed in India. The fear of war has — = 
y just begun to be treated rationally, and those who : 
treat it still labour under the suspicion of being cranks. 
e fear of murder 7 private enemies is eae t 


bye be ae a 
_ think ait could be maintained that, in regard to 


Ze 2 


poverty is practically non- -existent among white men 
in America. The problem of making labour suffic 
productive to provide material comfort for all has 
solved for the first time in the world’s history. As rega 
pestilence, American scientific medicine is, I belieyv 
second to none, and the general level of sanitation an 
hygiene is extraordinarily high in most parts of the Unite 
States. With regard to war, America is certainly the lea 
bellicose of the Great Powers, and the League of Nati j 
was founded by an American, although for various reasor 
his countrymen refused to follow him. 4 
To the philosopher the outlook on life which acc 
= panies these achievements is quite as interesting as_ 
achievements themselves. To my mind the best work th 
_ has been done anywhere in philosophy and psychol 
ee during the present century has been done in America. 
merit is due not so much to the individual ability of 
men concerned as to their freedom from certain hamper 
traditions which the European man of learning inhe 
from the Middle Ages. 
: Perhaps these traditions can be summed up in the 
word contemplation, European universities were ori 
ally places for the training of monks, and monks, thous 
they tilled the soil, existed primarily for the sake of t 
contemplative life. A modern European professor do 
till the soil, but he continues to believe in contemp] 
: oe = him this belief takes the form of admiration f 


a ‘higher degree than it is felt by the typical — 
rtheless, I perceive that it is psychologically cc 
d with an attitude of reverence toward the univer 
is hardly compatible with the belief in man’s om 
ce through the machine.’ We do not contempla et 
ea, we catch it. The modern point of view is in 
oe but we may soteste a time wes it wid lead 
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\merican pivloesphy 3 1S sweeping away the static con- 
tion of knowledge which dominated both medizval 
{ modern philosophy, and has substituted what it calls 
Instrumental Theory, the very name of which is sug- 
ited by machinery. In the Instrumental Theory there 
1ot a single state of mind which consists of knowing a 
h; there is a way of acting, a manner of handling the 
vironment which is appropriate, and whose appropriate- 
8S constitutes what alone can be called knowledge as 
se philosophers understand it. One might sum up this 
‘ory by a definition: to know something is to be able —_ 
change it as we wish. There is no place in this outlook 
- the beatific vision nor for any notion of final excellence. 
What applies to our non-human environment applies 
© to man himself. In old days there was something _ 
led “ human nature ” which was supposed to be an un-— 

angeable datum. Probably even in America medieval 
juences are still sufficiently strong to lead uneducated 
ople to assert that human nature cannot be changed, at 
y rate when they are arguing with Socialists; but for 
s view they will find no support in their leading pe 
sists and educators. ; 
Professor Watson has discovered that face nature 
ntains onlv three ingredients, which are as follows :— 
bies cry when they hear a loud noise and when thei 
t gives way; they are angry if you hold their limbs; and 
sy are pleased if you stroke them. The rest of what we 
i human nature in an adult is the result of education, 

entional or unintentional. It is difficult to set limits 
hat could be done by carefully devised education 
way of producing freaks. Possibly education m: 
en produce people better than ourselves, though 
pothesis i is, of course, painful | to our self-esteem. 


* 


Man Acuieves Mastery 


Belief in the omnipotence of man is, 78 course, 
jolly true. We must all die, though medical men | 
stpone the moment. The human race itself will - 
pebly: ee when we sun prow ols if not bef 
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But in spite of these limitations the new view has | 
during the last hundred years far more nearly true 
the older views which were inherited from the long peri} 
of man’s bondage to nature. We may say that at 1 
man is achieving mastery and becoming able to realise I 
purposes without intolerably arduous labour. 4 
Both in the practice and the theory of this emancipati 
America leads the way. It involves a change in our value 
religious, moral and esthetic. Traditional art is imp 
nated with emotions which men’s new powers are renderir 
antiquated. In a situation of danger it is possible to : 
fear or rage or heroic courage; it is possible also to fe 
nothing, but to take the steps which are necessary to ave 
the danger. This last is useless for literary purpose 
whereas the other three attitudes lend themselves to blar 
verse. We must suppose, therefore, that the older 2 
_ forms will lose their vitality as the newer attitude to li 
acquires strength. 
There is no reason to suppose that art will die ot 
though it must change. Skyscrapers and railway bridg 
are already beginning to develop esthetic forms appr 
priate to the pride of scientific men. But the other arts I; 
_ behind because they have no immediate economic moti 
_ for adaptation to industrialism. Wells’s Outline of Histo 
= might perhaps be turned into an epic or exhibited in tl 
_ movies; there is no reason in the nature of things why t 
result should be esthetically inferior to the first chapter 
enesis. But good esthetic results will not be achieve 
ntil men with the requisite artistic capacity have live 
m early infancy in a modern atmosphere. For it mi 
said broadly that an artist can only express the attituc 
ee AW ich he learned during the first few years of life. <a 
Se Probably poetry as an art has too strong a tradition’ 
cquire a vigorous modern life. With few exceptiot 
es can be mentioned in Rossy. that was not — 


mp able that the art forms al pee completely 4 
tha during the transition period art will be too expe 
me 2 to achieve much positive success. A 
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istic barteriness i is often made a reproach, but I think it = 
only due to the fact that America has entered upon this 
perimental period sooner than the Old World. We may 
pect, therefore, that America will also emerge sooner, =e 
d will be the Brat to create the new art forms appropriate | . 
modern life. ; 
There is one aspect of scientific civilisation which I per- 
nally find painful, and that is the diminution in the value 
d independence of the individual. Great enterprises 
nd more and more to be collective, and in an indus- 
ialised world their interference of the community with the - 
dividual must be more intense than it need be ina com- | 
tercial or agricultural végime. Although machinery | 
akes man collectively more lordly in his attitude toward 
ature, it tends to make the individual man more submis- 
ve to his group. I do not know whether this has anything 

) do with the fact that herd instinct is much more insistent _ 
1 America than in England, and that individual liberty is _ 
sss respected both politically and socially. Although I _ 
annot but think this regrettable, I do not see how it is to 
e avoided, and I hold that the mastery over nature is so 
reat a boon that it is worth while to pay even a high price 
1 1 order to, achieve it. 


. (Anglo-American N.S. Copyright.) 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING IN MACEDO) 


By Henry BAERLEIN 


“ My dear sir,” said a prominent official of the Bulga 
Foreign Office a short time ago, “I should be overjoye 
to talk to you about the Macedonian troubles which h 
broken out again; but I am, unfortunately, very pressed: 
time. It will therefore not be possible for me to deta 
you for more than a few moments. And let me asst 
you,” he remarked, “of my profound conviction that 
truth must prevail.” 
- It was about half-past four in the afternoon when t 
ee ‘patriotic gentleman began to address me. It was a 
‘six o'clock when he was, apparently, nearing his peroration 
My one regret had been that only I and not an audiene 
of ten thousand had been listening to his wonderfu 
eloquence in the English language, which had swept hir in 
along so irresistibly. What could one do but gaze ii 
admiration while the torrent of his phrases went its wa 
and while he cunningly united all the gestures of a Balk 
ribune to the modulations of a voice more varied far th 
s the range of bagpipe or of joe or of any other Balka 
nstrument ? | 
~ Some years ago, and in this very 1 room, I had converse | 
with Stambuliski, the Agrarian Pane Minister wl 
ed such a tragic fate. Outside of politics he wa 


re One talked with him through an interpre 
eo hic. bull-necked, curly-headed Premier, in- 
Is of his oe, ee a series of 


n 
oblem between the Serbs and the Bulgar 


right way about it by refusing to be browbe 
he famous IM. 2 eae Anternal . 
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rolutionary Organisation. The members of this organi- 
ton are not at all content with the course that history 
s taken. The province of Macedonia, which for cen- 
ues was one of the most neglected portions of the 
irkish Empire, has now, since the War, been for the 
dst part lost to Bulgaria, having been added to Greece 
to Yugoslavia, which later, as Europe is beginning to _ 
prehend, is the considerable country—about as large as 
aly—into which pre-war Serbia has expanded. In 
eek Macedonia there are now few Bulgars, owing to the 
change of populations. But in Yugoslav Macedonia 
€ people remain practically unaltered, that is to say, a 
av majority dwells amid a mixture of Albanians, Turks — 
d Kutzo-Vlachs. Most of the Slavs do not know them- _ 
slves whether their blood is more Bulgarian or Serbian. — 
m enormous number of treatises have been written to — 
ove that they are Serbs, an equally large number have 
st out to demonstrate that they are Bulgars. _ If you ask © 
ye average Macedonian Slav he will tell you what he 
unks you would like to hear. He is a kindly person. 
nd after all the turmoil that has raged around him he is 
atisfied to be a citizen of Yugoslavia. This is gall and 
rormwood to the I.M.R.O. How can they continue 
gitating if their clients do not wish to be agitated for, and 
ew are they to obtain their funds if these Macedonian 
avs will no longer subscribe? And funds they ab 
utely must have, because they have always been agitators 
sy have learned no useful trade and—so they say— 
ey have to live. 


= 


In the old days, under the Turk, it was quite a good ide 
or the father of a family to bring up one of his sons to th 
srofession. The Komitadji, as they were called, h 
easant time of it. They were popular heroes af 
bin Hood fashion; a great many songs were 
heir honour, and the life was by no means ¢ Av 

y descended, when they saw fit, from the wooc d 
ntains, they were shielded by their Christian brethrer 
they harried the Turk. One of their celebrated eaders 
in the habit of taking an annual holiday 

s, he said, was due to him after his months of str 


life in Macedonia. And no doubt many h 
Komitadji enjoyed an annual “cure” at some | 
resort. Then the profession began to fall upon evil 
and at present it is almost a precarious one. The M 
donian villagers in Yugoslavia have so little inclinati 
support the Komitadji that they actually defend themsely} 
against them with rifles. These, to the number of thi i 
thousand, have been distributed by the } 


reconciled to living in Yugoslavia. But there is real 
_ difference between the Serbian and the Bulgarian Ch 


and, the dialect which is a kind of half-way house betw 
b and Bulgar. It would be pleasant if Yugosla 
d preserve the characteristics of her various provint 
prevent herself from being standardised, as, fc 
Oe are the United States from New York to 


it is probable that far more pupils would attend tl 
rdinary Serb schools, since an education in dialect a 

ely be a good foundation for a lad’s career. 4 
ds the deputies, there are far fewer carpet-bagg: 
donia than in Great Britain—out of fo 
ers all but seven are natives of the province, and 
have all been living there from ees time of | 
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Thus it is clear that the Bulgars who lament the state of 
é Macedonians are not on very firm ground. It is the : 
Gaditional lament, and they find it hard to free them- 
¥elves from it. ane authorities in Sofia are also, one may 
fhink, rather lenient with such an organisation as the 
.M.R.O. It happens that Macedonians who come to Bul- 
aria continue to call themselves Macedonians, while in = 
erbia they are absorbed into the general population. But = 
n Bulgaria, whether they are descended from a Mace- : 
onian who travelled eastward in 1878, when Bulgaria 
chieved her freedom, or whether they are quite recent 
emigrants, they call themselves Macedonians—and the 
Government, appearing to believe that they all hang 
‘ogether, is full of tenderness towards them. A consider- 
ble number of Macedonians in Bulgaria are only too glad — 
o believe that things are so much better in the province of 
heir origin. The extremists, on the other hand, make so 
much noise, with speeches and bombs, that the Govern- = 
ment too often gives way to them. eciiue when a deputy — 
was murdered in 1925 outside the officers’ club-in Sofia, 
and the criminal was brought on the next day before a 
judge, he was at once liberated at the request of the 
I.M.R.O., of which he was a member. 
The LM. R.O. proclaim far and wide that the Mace- 
donian Slavs are in a miserable plight, and that the recent _ 
disturbances were a despairing insurrection against the — 
tyrannical régime. A proof that everything 1 is engineered 
from outside is in an “ Open Order,” made out for a 
certain Lazar Christoff, on whose body it was found after 


the gendarmerie. Christoff was chief of the group” = 
Ghevgheli revolutionary district—so says the Order— nd 
members of the organisation and others are requeste ¢ 
obey him. The signature is that of the notorious 
General Protogeroff, who is one of the “ Big Thre 
the I.M.R.O. He is also a war-criminal who has 
been handed over and, although his family lives 
and he occasionally stays with them, the authorities c 
—at any rate do not—lay hands upon him. Anothe cu 
ment given by the au R. O. to one Ampo Shar ; 
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fallen into alien hands. Shareni is ordered to got 
donia and conduct the business of the organisation. 


a fine, heroic ring—‘ Liberty or Death.” Does th 
mean that if the Macedonian peasant refuses to battle 
more liberty—being, as he well may be, content with wha 
he has got—he is to be put to death? 3 
Another interesting document came through the pos 
from Italy in July, 1926. It was signed by George Po; 
Christoff, another of the “ Big Three.” He commandes 
the assassination of a well-known editor at Bitol 
(Monastir), as well as the prefect and his deputy—* ane 
_ later on,” adds the obliging Christoff, “we will a 
_ others.” But for the moment he is more concerned witl 
exhortations. He is very, very anxious. Three emis 
_saries have been sent into Macedonia among the refugee 
whom the Yugoslavs have allowed to return—and one mz 
_here mention that all such refugees are allowed to retur 
except a few who are “ wanted” on account of their luric 
past; these latter, if they return, will have to stand the 
trial. Well, the aforementioned trio had been for som 
ime in Bitolj, where they did not notice that the popula 
tion had any particular grievances. But Christoff, away 
Bari in Italy, was not going to let things peter out lik 
is if he could help it. “ Why does one hear nothing f rl 
them?” he writes. “ There must not be more delay. 
that you alone or else with Lipitka [another agent 
iness as arranged. Crikovitch, the Deputy, 
I await your news feverishly. Traiko i is await 
in Albania. He will help you—but you must ic 
” There is a postscript: “ My reg 
Tell him that he must remember the oat 
n, and nothing must hinder him from fulfilling 
business as arranged must be carried through im: 
_I do not want to have to wait for months. | Z 


I await your news.” He signs” 
26d once more says: a await your 
imunication shows that even the agents who 
smuggle into Macedonia. are es to succum 


revailing atmosphere of contentment and to be un- 
ing to perform their murderous tasks. Yet George’s 
‘respondent did, as a matter of fact, bestir himself. The 
itor was slain a few days before the above letter arrived. 
msequently the latter was seized in the post. It was 
itten with invisible ink, but the addressee told the 
thorities how to treat the paper. 

The life of a Balkan editor, by the way, is not always 
pleasant one; but it is a great deal better than it was 
me years ago. In the dark days at the beginning of this — 
ntury, when King Alexander of the House of Obreno- 
tch misgoverned Serbia, it was the custom to imprison — 
itors and leader-writers on the smallest provocation. — 
hey were not given any privileges whatsoever, but shared _ 
e cells of ordinary miscreants. No coverings were pro- _ 
ded for the night, and it was therefore usual for them _ 
go forth with a rug or eiderdown under their arms. 
quipped i in this way, even in the torrid heat of summer, 
ey would sit in cafés and restaurants. It happened that 
e well-known politician Stoyan Protitch had written < 
vere article on the day before Alexander was murdered 
rotitch was roused in the middle of the night and, emerg 
g from his bedroom with his eiderdown in his arms, he 
as told that this time it was not a question of going to 
ison but of forming a Ministry—and off he went to mae 
» his Cabinet. 
‘Talking of the trials of editors in those parts remind 
le of a certain Bulgarian Minister of the Interior who 
ticipated in a conspiracy to do away with King (at that 
ie Prince) Ferdinand. M. Petkoff, the Minister, wrote 
number of papers which very ably planned the 
fair, allotting to various comrades their obliga (0) 
hese documents came by some means into Ferdin 
nds. Did he denounce his Home Secretary? N 
He simply sold the papers to an editor. An 
rernoon one of them was printed, as if it was a 
;. while, of course, the Prince and the Minister w 
ntinually meeting one another. M. Petkoff survis 
is torture and was murdered after a few years. __ 
We have alluded to ae = aoe Three” of the I.M.R.O. 
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r 
a 3 
And there are others in the same boat. For example, a 
place called Kustendil, in Bulgaria, not far from t 
frontier, there dwells a certain Kurtev, who is a profess 
at the High School. He is thus.a civil servant, and yet 
finds himself able to act as local representative of t 
I.M.R.O. It was he who gave the final instructions a 
advice as to where to cross the frontier when those thr 
- men, not long ago, went to Shtip in Macedonia and kille 
the Serbian General Kovatchevitch. It is interesting 4 
note that Kovatchevitch had worked very hard to improv 
Serbo-Bulgarian relations, which, of course, does not su 
the I.M.R.O. What these pernicious people want is 
state of hostility between the two sister nations. As soo 
as the Serbian and the Bulgarian Governments unite © 
stamp out these pests they will undoubtedly be able to d 
so. At present, as we have shown, the Bulgarian Govern 
_ ment does not feel itself quite powerful enough. _I believ 
__ though perhaps they know their own strength better ng 
I do—that they are overestimating the formidableness 
their opponents. The I.M.R.O. finds it so hard to obtai 
- subscriptions that they have had to turn to the wealth 
Bulgarian Jews. If these decline they are occasionall 
murdered. One of the assassins of Kovatchevitch ha 
previously killed two such Jews in Sofia, a man calle 
p87) and his son. 


Hovenia, which together compose the Gaede c 
oslavia) a number of peaceful young men and torture: 
1 on account of being engaged in subversive act 
ies. . . . What really had happened was that ‘Vel 
nco Cie two Macedonians in Vienna. He gave 
ply of money and persuaded them to go to. 
, there to establish a Syste of sonia . 
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e to collect other young men who would send in- oS 
nation as to the Yugoslav frontier-guards, the police, s 
barracks, the economic and political life of the Ee 
vince, the state of popular feeling, and so forth. — = 
evs two young men were students, but some of 
others were merchants and some were artisans. They 
about ascertaining what they could. And the reports 
‘e sent to Vienna, although all of them did not reach 
t place. For example, a youth of Ghevgheli, Yovan 
opovitch, a carpenter’s apprentice, sent a report which 
uld not have gratified Velev if it had come into 
possession. “The behaviour of the police,’ says 
opovitch, “is good. The population is satisfied. It Sy 
ly suffers from the Komitadji.” Poor Shopovitch is 
dently not a man of imagination. He states but what — 
sees. Another report—this time from a real student, 
> Yuselovitch—says that it is necessary to protect the 
lgarian minority in Macedonia. As a matter of fact, 
: Komitad7i have killed about 400 of these people since _ 
20. Save me from my protectors! ... With regardto _ 
. torture said to have been applied to the students, etc., 
S was quite unnecessary, because they confessed with — 
. utmost willingness. It is true that prisoners in the 
Ikans have, before now, been induced to speak by the | 
roduction of needles between their finger-nails and the 
sh. So little was this done in the case under review that — 
_ prisoners, while awaiting their trial at the prison in — 
oplje, regaled themselves all day with songs and instru- _ 
ntal music, while their friends and relatives were 
owed to visit them to their hearts’ content. ca 
[t is very likely that there will be a few more assassina- 
ns in Macedonia, because the I.M.R.O. is making a 
spairing effort. But in the end—not very far dista 
: > hopes—it will itself be swept away. And then Mace 
nia will be vastly relieved. The population is : 
apathetic one, says my friend the Bishop of Oc : 
€ prisons are practically empty. By the way, it was at 
hrida that the Bulgars used to have an archbisho 
1 so great an amount of effort was put into their w 
hat part of Macedonia that we can well understand 
ae ae 
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feoret that they should have lost it. ; 
spent and the results they achieved do not prove ie 
the Ochrida district was inhabited by a Bulgar popt 


attracted to Macedonia, owing to the fertility of ti 
It is becoming increasingly fashionable to buy af 
hundred acres down there. Until recent. years large pa 
of Macedonia were very unhealthy, but since the War 
campaign has been waged against malaria by Russian a 
Yugoslav doctors, and now the land is coming into its ow 
No article on Macedonia would be complete, I suppos 
without a statement that officially there is no such name « 
the map. The Yugoslavs have given to that po tl 


name of * "Southern Serbia.” 


ee Balkan War and the Great War was far from perieae 
glorious Commander-in-Chief of the Serbian: army whi 
fought its way back to its native land over the te 
mountains of the south, this commander, Marshal Mishite 
told a friend of mine, a lady of the Scottish Womer 
Hospital, that it was not surprising that the Macedoni 
population received the victorious army in a luke 
ashion, because they remembered the Serbian prefect 
other officials. | With some exceptions it had not 
found possible to persuade very competent people to 
hemselves to the new province ; they preferred the ame : 
of Belgrade. But now, fortunately, this has be 
toge her changed. The prefects of Southern Serb e 


officials to go to that part of the country ee year o 
-€ counts as two. It is sometimes rather a wrench f{ 
ficials to tear themselves away from their ha 
undings. At Tetovo, for example, the Prefect 
him his wife, a French lady whom he had marrie 
uring the Age when Serbia was occupied by 
tral Powers. It was not so bad for the Prefect 
ovo, since he was fully occupied all ne n¢ 
| converse with the inbisbitaats a in poe. own | 
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b fo fd “people. enough with whom she could have 
2d French—not so at Tetovo. And on acertain after- 
1 two American ladies of the Red Cross, one of them 
yctor and the other a sister, came to tea. Neither of 
a spoke French and our hostess had-no English. So 
ecame my privilege to convey to her some technical — 
ice with regard to the arrival of her first child, which 
imminent. Modestly I looked neither to the right nor 
ae left while engaged upon this unwonted translation. 
thow, I was glad to hear, several months later, that _ 
sedonia had been enriched by a healthy boy. << 
a conclusion I would beg the reader to withhold his — 
scription from the I.M.R.O. Do not let them obscure 
r judgment with their cries that the Serbs are a brutal — 
who will not even allow Macedonia to retain its name. 
many people prefer to live in Southern Belgravia 
er than in Pimlico, and Macedonia had collected round 
good deal of evil reputation. Besides, there would b 
confusion with that neighbouring part which belong: 
sreece. Do not let the I.M.R.O. persuade you tha 
Serbs are wildly, savagely wading through blood 
pees with the people of this province. As 


re of Sees In their Parliament at Belgrade b: for 
War they spent a whole week in debating as to whet 
ire is or is not a wild animal. 


PLAYS<OF- A} PRISONER 


Ernst Totter, Pacirist-REVOLUTIONARY 


By BERNARD CAUSTON 


Tue appearance in book form and on the stage of | 
Piscatorbiihne in Berlin of Ernst Toller’s latest pl 
Hoppla, wir leben! can almost be said to round off 
revolutionary epoch that followed upon the Great Ww 
Already we find ourselves, perhaps, a little out of sy; 
pathy with that period. And yet, if only out of regard 
our own sense of fitness as critics, we cannot view wi 
_ mere bland amusement the shouts and cries that issu 
from those most unhappy people. 7 
_ For, to seek an analogy, an admirer of the techniq 
of social evaluation (as portrayed by Marcel Prou 
who despises as too doctrinaire the self- -questionings © 
Tolstoi’s characters shows no appreciation of the re 
ES tonship in spirit between such apparently diver 
novelists. Tolstoi has in places depicted, and eviden 
from experience, the tactics of the drawing- -room, 
Proust, if he never made formal renunciation of so. 
for the life of a peasant, sought, as a martyr to asthma, 
the seclusion of a cork-lined chamber, to satisfy his cravi 
r some sense of more permanent values by depicting . 
desolation which, in his own heart, he had exper ic 
_among ; the scenes of his social triumphs. 


Pivorésacd the post-War generation wie 7 
fore its advent. The more frenzied characterisat 
toievsky would be a better standard by which to 
ost-War revolutionary idealists, and even o 


e, for example, the principal character in ff 
vir leben! a 
| Thomas emerges. from an aa in which: 4 
recovering from the shock of being reprieved fre 
eath penalty to which as a revolutionary he hac be 
nc d. ee finds (inevitable Sp a 
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08 5 him far madder than anything within the Soslin, 
girl, reprieved about the same time, has in the mean- 
thrown off as impracticable in a matter-of-fact, work- “3 
y world the idealistic romanticism that had cloaked 
2 during the glamour of the insurrectionary period. 
that it is revolution that he now seeks, but still dreams 
she should travel with him to lands where “ people 
just and only as children, and . . . know nothing 
olitics, nor need always to struggle.” 
he reminds him that her life is now sunk in the work 
which she has been absorbed during the years of his — 
valescence, and that he, too, must work to live. 
<arl Thomas finds that another of his former com- 
ions in prison, one who had shown the most reluctance — 
oin the others in trying to escape and who had not been — 
rieved, at least when they were, has now mysteriously 
| his way into the position of Minister of the Interior. ae 
s man, Wilhelm Kilman, has absorbed the outlook of 
state official and is behaving in this manner both _ 
ards organised labour in his official capacity and also 
lis individual contacts with his former comrades. He 
1owever, shot down by a Nationalist student. 
‘arl Thomas, suspect as a former associate of the assas-_ 
ited Minister, is arrested for the crime, and after a 
tless cross-examination by Professor Ludin, | 
chiatrist at the asylum which had sheltered him befo: 
laced in prison. Here he takes his own life before t 
s of his release and of the discovery of the real 
‘derer can reach him. ; eae 
“he play is interspersed with cinematographic effects. 
igned to convey the sense of the passage of cor 
porary events, as, for instance, where the National 
leman who had privately prompted the student 
issinate Wilhelm Kilman is shown publicly u unveilt: 
memorial to the lamented Minister. 
articularly symptomatic for our purpose is the 
sation between Karl Thomas and the psychiatrist, wl 
ments upon Thomas’s answers as to their being n 
erwise. This prompts Thomas to ask whether th 
ns of men deemed erCceesil in the outside worlc 
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however purposeless and anti- social in ddieix 065 
were normal. The psychiatrist replies that life is 
struggle, and the capacity to fight and not to dream a 
happiness denotes normality. It is quite evident 
Thomas is one of that psychological type dubbe 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis in an illuminating phrase as 
_ revolutionary simpleton.” It is, however, still more sig3 
‘cant that the character of the psychiatrist is seen throu 
out essentially through the spectacles of Karl Thomas, 
hence the remarks of Professor Ludin serve only as” 
"positive corollary to the negative “defeatism” of hi 
es s attitude towards life. 

Prison may be said to have been in more senses th: 
one the making of Ernst Toller, for while he has 
igi. by the constraint of solitude, been forced to fo 
2nd fuse into creative form the ideas gathered as a sol 
and revolutionary, it left him on release five years be 
the mental development. of the rest of the world. There 
something akin in the tenor of his ideas to the electic 
_ poster which declares, with perfect truth, that the “ heroe 
of the War have not been given the homes they w 
promised. It is surely the part of the dramatist not s 

uch to explain (or denounce) the reasons for this s 

2 affairs, but to be able to understand and 4 


x 


. , his 
le erable Bed furnishes us sites some de ils of ae 
ind from which he sprang. — fae was : bor 


be oe of De ibed, the son of a merchant, and after 
ring begun his course of education at the V olkschule, or 
mary school, came later to a Prussian Realgymmnasium, 
tesponding more closely to an English public school 
the day-school type, and studied subsequently at the 
liversity of Grenoble. The night of August ist, 1914, 
ind him at Lyons, where a friendly Consul who seems 
1ave been something of a kindred spirit apprised him of 
2 urgent news that Germany had declared war on Russia, 
ereupon he left for Germany by the next train. Twice 
ested and as many times released ex route, he reached — 
> Fatherland a few minutes before the French frontier 
s closed, and offered himself as a war volunteer at 
nich. After thirteen months’ service in the field he — 
is released as a “ war cripple,” and studied foratermat 
unich, afterwards to be the scene of more ambitious 
tivities on his part. Se 
It was, however, at Heidelberg, while he was staying = 
th the late Max Weber, the well-known economist, that 
career seems to have taken its turning point. With 
udents of similar sympathies he founded a “cultural 
litical league of German youth,” to ally itself “ with the 
yalanx of enemy youth” and end war. Toller next went 
Berlin, where he first came into contact with the ill-fated 
urt Eisner, afterwards to be his own chief as head of 
avarian Socialist Government, and also discovered | 
e first time, as he says himself, “ the underground po 
'S writings of that time,’ and came to what was for h 
e staggering conclusion that the German Governmen 
1s not innocent either as regards the outbreak or th 
ntinuation of the war, and that the German people wer 
eived. 
In January, 1918, hee comes to Munich and takes part 
munition workers’ strike, and is elected to ihe stri 
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Peasants and Soldiers’ Council. Although © } 
Republican in the sense of believing in a consultative ca 
position of the Republic as the word ‘ ‘ riterepublik. ‘ 

implies, he opposed the summoning of the Bavarian Sc 
Republic, convinced that the political conditions we _ 

at this moment propitious; but when it came he entere 
becoming Chairman of the Central Committee in the Fij 
Republic and a Red guardsman in the Second. ; 
While commanding the forces defending Munich he ce 
posed the shooting of “ White” prisoners, and so | 
shadowed the similar decision of one of his characters 
Woman in Masses and Man. That is perhaps the 
expressionistic of all his plays, and one I propose t 
over, in view of the fact that two translations of it 
_ already appeared in this country. ; Eo 
The concluding words of Toller’s autobiograp! 
ey sketch tersely recount the decline of all their hopes: 
the head of the writer a price of 10,000 marks was pe 
_arrested July 6th; sentenced to five years iphseo ae 
_—and even this was an amelioration due to the appeal m 
on his behalf by many disinterested littératewrs anxi 
that he should not suffer the supreme penalty as did 
ass of his comrades. x 
In a series of articles entitled “‘ Dokumente bayri 


Justiz,” and edited by Toller, that appeared in the 
of Die W eltbuihne at the end “d 1924, after his ee 


Hete he dilates upot 
I a in which the correspondence of the po 
ers was censored. “ When a ‘prisoner is rele: 
ds, “he does not get returned to him what has 
inded save when it is a piece of literary work or 
rned with some important article.” ss 
: », therefore, all the more remarkable that 


fe-trorld: for publication and tHeatiioss presen ati 
plays” of his which bear most unmistaka t 
of “propagandist matter.’ For that was 
‘the prison authorities as the ground on ° 
spondence of an insurrectionary character would 


x 
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‘d. Unfeeling, then, though the staff of Nieder- 
Snenfeld would seem to have been in many other and 
‘e serious respects, this is yet another tribute to the 
srence—at times almost subservience—towards any- 
ig that savours of a literary undertaking that is so : 
racteristic of the German nation. : 
Mie Wandlung (Das Ringen eines Menschen)—The 
msformation (The Struggles of a Human Soul)—is 
*fly of interest to us because it was clearly written before 
‘shades of the prison house had had time to take their 
ct upon him, and we might add before he had had the 
yortunity of putting hisdreamstothe test. “Theaction 
layed in Europe before the outbreak of the New Birth,” 
foreword announces. The piece is divided into 
ations ” and sub-divided into “ pictures,” some of them 
oe imagined and some to be acted. 
‘n the first station we find Friedrich quarrelling with his 
ther on account of the constraint of bourgeois environ- — 
nt that hinders his freedom of action—though it is clear. 
t he does not yet recognise the issue-as such, and con- 
ently “ joins up” for a colonial campaign “ against 
‘Savages ” in order to escape what he imagines irks him, — 
- tedium of home life. By the time we have come 
he fifth picture Friedrich is in a military hospital, where 
doctors are pluming themselves with professional es 
x on the artificial limbs with which they can replace 
-ravages of war. The cripples, however, beg only for 
| La sleeping draught as will release them from the 
sessity of facing life in such a mockery of health. 
[In the seventh picture Friedrich is found working at 
re than life-size statue symbolic of the victorious Father- 
id. But the pitiable state of a war-comrade who is 
yught in to see him, but can scarce articulate his aly 
shattered are his nerves, prompts Friedrich to excl. 
zod! Cana Fatherland demand this? ” and he sets. 
‘ forthwith t to shatter his own handiwork with a ham 


the Fatherland’s militaristic prosperity, an a 
the masses to march. Friedrich opposes his voice 


against those habits of mind that have produced thee 
injustices. Friedrich is meantime disowned by his fa 
as a traitor to his own people, and with his boats n 
burned behind him addresses the masses and see cs 


ing of swords into ploughshares, and in this spirit to na 
revolution. e 
Throughout Die Wandlung it is a constantly recurr: 
and significant phenomenon to find among stage directic 
that the chief character in a scene with purely sociolc 
_ import (having little concern with the plot) would bear 
face of Friedrich as though to link up his personal dest 
2 without intruding his individual characteristics at 
‘moments when he is clearly acting from mass-psych 
Die Machinenstiirmer (The Machine Wreckers: 
Drama of the Time of the Luddite Movement 
England) is particularly interesting to the English re 
‘not merely because its action takes place in England, | 
also because the individual plot guiding the destin 
the characters, who once again represent econom 
erests, is more carefully developed than in his 
expressionistic plays. 
The first scene is the House of fee and the S 
eading of the Framework Bill of 1812. In the or 
a eton this ee was se in the arena ee 


in its” aeiaal form. Around rales tier upon 
ite- like decoration. Se et Se 


I essed there in July of 1922. Suddenly darl 
_on the crowded theatre, and the lights went up ona 
of little grey-wigged figures perched on stools abo 
ord Chancellor, who rang his bell and called upon J 
n. There followed a reproduction with toler 
exact €ss_ of Byron’s famous aisiden, speech ag 


Sout this was countered by a ide Malthusian rejoinder 
a Lord Castlereagh, which terminated in a division in 
ch Byron was the solitary and derided dissentient. It 
be convenient at this juncture to recollect that in the 
Ss debate Lord Holland and the Earls of Lauder- 
», Grosvenor and Grenville spoke in opposition to this 
Hor making any damage done to the newly introduced 
hines by the weavers so thrown out of work punishable 
1 death. It is true that the speeches of some of these 
lemen are not without some trace of party animus 
cating in certain cases the real gravamen of their 
sction to this Government measure. Still, the sober _ 
imns of Hansard remind us that, though the Second 
ding was carried by a majority of fifteen, seventeen 
ss were recorded against this Bill, which Grenville stig- 
ised as a “ bloody warrant,” and, in addition, totally 
to reveal the existence of any speech by Lord Castle- 
+h whatever. 
fo doubt when the dramatist designed that the actor 
ring! Jimmy i in the play proper should wear the ‘mask 
Syron in this prologue he was anxious to enforce a | 
alifying synthesis of English social conditions by 
osing the mask of Castlereagh as representative of 
tion upon the artist portraying Ure, the capitalist 
ufacturer, throughout the rest of the piece. It does, — 
ever, seem-a pity that in this simplification the most 
ificant feature of this period should have been missed, 
tendency of the paternalist type of landowner to 
ounce the upstart manufacturer’s exploitation of his | 
<people, while the latter turned the tables by expostie 
injustices suffered by the former’ s tenants. 


weavers of ee the view that the new 
sduced machines are tools to be conquered ene 
cers tather st BBBERE to be smashed, ane by. 


du cried: but genuine proletarian who. is bent 
ing the machines. 

ae be said that Jimmy’s advice, though c 
IL. CXXIII. N.S. AA 3 


ie 


ae ae 
— 


“— 
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forming to the best economic canons, was in any a 
helpful to the weavers in their existing plight, from whi 
as Byron seems to have had in mind, a small part of 
sum devoted to relieving Portuguese misfortune during 
Peninsular War would have tided them over until 
demand for labour had once again adapted itself to 1 
supply. 

To lose his following to this newcomer natura 
excites John Wible’s ire, and he resolves to play a doul 
game. He is shown into Ure’s office, of which the scene 
is mainly composed of two mammoth bookshelves paint 
on the backcloth, which tower above these two most 1 
usual confederates conspiring over a desk in the fo 
cround. Wible represents Jimmy to Ure as an agitg 
advocating machine wrecking. The manufacturer, he 
ever, assures his informant that such an outrage would 
rather, if anything, an advantage, as furnishing 1 
Government with tangible provocation for a noc 
policy of repression. : 

Wible receives, at any rate, money for the “ infor 
tion”’ he has tendered, but remains faithful to the ca 
of machine wrecking, to which he is determined to sacri 
Jimmy Cobbett. This miscreant’s plans are fulfilled al 
more completely than he could have foreseen, as was t 
revealed in the second scene of the fifth act. 

While the theatre lay in darkness the air began to t 
and purr with a sense of scarcely restrained and violet 
pulsating mechanism, and then the.lights went up on 
interior of the factory, with its gigantic windows, w 
framework outlined against the moonlight playing on 
steel-blue metalwork of the dominating looms seemed 
great bars shackling the sky. 

The machines have been stocked with children from 
orphans’ home now that the “strike” is in progress; ‘ 
of them, complaining of his sleeplessness, is whipped i 
his place by the overseer’s strap. Ure and his guest m 
a tour of the factory; the overseer fines a small bo 
penny off his wages for singing “ Rule, Britannia! ” ( 
lime Teutonic notion !) to keep up his spirits, and then 
machine wreckers come. ae 


the tous: flight of steps and across the arena a they 
dirty, unkempt, gesticulating, inarticulate in their 
threats of destruction. 
ith the crude light of the oil lamps flickering over his 
ures and red uniform the engineer on the bridge over 
looms addresses the strikers. | Daunted and non- et 
sed though they are at first by the vast Juggernaut 
th confronts them, the weavers wreak their vengeance 
the unwilling cause of their misfortunes and all- 
nowing master of their destinies. : 
heir blood is up now, and when Jimmy arrives, too _ 
to check the outbreak of violence, Wible hints at a 
iter connection between him and his managerial brother, _ 
the true leader of the weavers’ search for emancipation — 
} a victim to his comrades’ savagery. ae 
1 Die Rache des verhihnten Liebhabers (The M ocked 
ers Revenge) Voller broke away from his usual socio- 
cal theme to treat a narrative of Bandello, the medizval — 
dinal, in appropriate fashion, but returned with &z gen 
kemann, as the detractors of social drama would Si) : 
his wallow.” == 
have ventured to quote from an English ean 
[r. J. Malcolm Campbell that appeared in the second 
2 of Germinal. It might perhaps have been better 
d “The Cruelty of Laughter.” = 
he first act opens with an incident which is ian 
niscent of a fairly common feature in fairy storie 
en Hinkemann’s indignation against his mother-in- 
= she blinded a finch in order, as she supposed 
ake it sing better, and his consequent failure to secure 
fuel he was sent to beg from her. “TI threw the coals 
- at her and the ten es she gave,” he oe is 


her go... I thought of something ‘horses 
me inside. Pd ee the same ase before, 
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than that—torturing a living body. . . . But before+ 
healthy man looks at things as if he were blind!” 
Then one becomes conscious of Eugen Hinkeman 
personal tragedy that has enabled him to sympathise 
vividly with the blinded finch, the fact that throug 
chance wound in the War he has lost for ever his pow 
of generation. We seem here to find a connecting hi 
with those crippled soldiers in Die Wandlung who simp 
cannot face life because they feel they have lost the 
dignity as human creatures through their mutilation. At 
so now Hinkemann: “ Look here, Greta, I feel as thou 
it were pricked into my skin. You’re a mangy dog in yo 
wife’s eyes. . . . And then all of a sudden I see ye 
You stand alone in a room while I go by ont 
street. . . . You hide behind the curtain . . . you a 
doubled up with laughter . . . (after a while) Gretche 
tell me, you couldn’t laugh at me, you couldn’t do th 
to me.” 
After finding employment at a circus, ironically enou 
as a strong man who eats rats and mice, Hinkemann g 
to the alehouse for relaxation and finds there a proletat 
orator holding forth on the new order that is to be. Hinl 
mann begins to question him as to what panacea will a 
for those crippled in past wars when in comes P 
Rooster, an old friend of his who has as a matter of 
stolen his wife’s affections in his absence. He procet 
to relate to the company how he witnessed the eatin 
mice and rats by a human monster at the local circus, < 
is on the point of hinting what his physical disabili 
for the 7éle of “strong man” might be when Hinkema 
springs up and openly acknowledges his identity as st 
and challenges those present to laugh at him if they will : 
You fools, what do you know what’s going on inside a man? And. 
want to build a new society. Each of you hates the other because he bek 
to a different party. You've got nice, pretty words about eternal ha 


ness, words that are good for healthy men, but you never see where 
don’t apply. . . . There are some men that no state and no society, 
family and no friends, can make happy. 4 
Where your words stop, our misery starts. 
A man stands alone there, 
There yawns a crevasse that’s called: inconsolable. 
There arches a sky that’s called: no happiness. 
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re grows a forest that’s called: jeers and mockery. 

sre rolls a sea that’s called: ridiculous. 

pre strides a smothering darkness that’s called: without love. 
10 can help there? 


ta collection of verse written by Toller in prison that 
appeared in a translated form by Mr. Ashley Dukes 
1 the Oxford University Press as The Swallow Book 
2 is one poem that seems to suggest that the author is 
ng to “make common cause against humanity” with 
s and beasts because of the sheer unimaginative insen- 
e cruelty of his fellow creaturestowardsdumbanimals. __ 
3 passionate outburst is really only an expression of _ 
indignant sympathy for all victims whether human or —_ 
qaal of that mechanical justice that is founded upon | 

d force of habit. It is just this that makes the pacifist 
im inimical to his devotion to the cause of revolutionary 
alism, which declares like any other uncompromising 
igel that it is not come to bring peace, but a sword 
E its own spiritual kingdom has ‘been won at ene ass 


eh it may be as any other unflinching patiOtigae 
not believe Toller will ever bring himself to concede 
in these conflicting sympathies of his we seem to find 
1 of the sentiments that are common to all humanity 
while it is a sweet and glorious thing to be willing 
up everything for the cause that one holds dear, the 
= when we are not TS to sacrifice a sing 


ren and inhuman dogma. 
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ITALY, FRANCE AND SOUTH-EASTER 
EUROPE 


By C. F. MELVILLE 


Preliminary conversations for the regulation of Franco-Italian 
Italo-Jugoslav differences are now taking place. Success would 
the healing of a dangerous international wound. Failure would l¢ 
the wound open—with grave possibilities for the peace of Europe. 
the following article our contributor, who is a British diplomatic jo 
list with experience of the problems of Central and South-Eastern Eur 
gives an objective survey of the situation. 


Tue complicated problem of.Franco-Italian and Ita 
Jugoslav differences—a problem of a wheel within a whe 
—has created a very delicate international situatic 
Throughout last year this situation became increasing 
difficult, so difficult, in fact, that about December lastt 
countries concerned realised that a determined attempt 
an amicable and equitable settlement must be made. ~ 
The initiative was French, although it must be said # 
the inspiration was British. M. Briand offered the oft 
branch and Signor Mussolini accepted it. M. de Bee 
marchais, a high official of the Quai d’Orsay and a gt 
expert on Mediterranean and African affairs, ¥ 
appointed as the new French Ambassador at Rome, : 
_ charged with the special mission of incepting negotiati 

with the Palazzo Chigi. Simultaneously, early this 
Dr. Marinkovitch, the then Jugoslav Foreign Minist 
ie: opened preliminary conversations with General Bordre 
the Italian Minister at Belgrade. There was also a P 
liminary canter at Geneva when Sir Austen Chamber] 
conferred with Sir Ronald Graham, the British Am 
sador at Rome, and took certain informal steps vi 
facilitated the opening of the Italo-French conversatio1 
At the time of writing yet another important develc 
ment has taken place. Sir Austen Chamberlain, in purs 
pee: ance of his policy of the pacification and stabilisation 
Europe through regional agreements, is very anxious tl 
these conversations should have a successful issue, and 
this connection the appointment of Sir William Tyrrell 
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d Crewe’s successor at the Paris Embassy is a signifi- 
t move. Sir William Tyrrell will, it is believed, make 
aluable if unobtrusive contribution in his new capacity 
e work of pacification to which Sir Austen has set his 


id. . 
[he problem to be dealt with is a formidable one. 
ken in logical sequence the “ Italian question ” presents 
‘lf as follows :— 


saly’s need for expansion—the twin motives for which are a re- 
kened sense of national prestige and the ever-growing pressure OF Ss 
ass population. . : 

‘he geographical position of Italy which results in her desire for ex- 
sion seeking outlets in the Mediterranean and the Near and Middle 
+. 
“he fact that Italian expansion in any of these directions means a clash — 
ween potential Italian interests and existing French interests. =: 
Phe fact that although sane statesmanship throughout Europe recog- = 
bs the existence of a legitimate ‘‘ Italian Question,”’ it is neverthe-_ 
‘confronted with the problem of how to solve this complication with- 
; creating a number of fresh complications by so doing. In short, the 
eting of Italy’s claims involves changes in the status quo, and thus 
somes an international question. Sse 


aly’s demands may be summarised—as follows : 
ms participation in the Tangier International Adminis 
ion, a permanent Italian nationality status fort 
lian population of Tunis, a redistribution of colonia 
ndates so that she may herself become a mandator 
bwer, economic participation in any economic confedera 
yn which may be set up by the Danubian States, and 
aiding of a predominant position in the Balkan sphere 
cluding a privileged position in Albania. — oe 
his is Italy’s full programme. France is prepared t 
Italy on some of these demands—to find some modus 
ndi—but cannot meet her on all of them. Italy on he 
art knows that the full programme cannot be accepted, 
it puts forward the maximum demands in the ho 
ng the acceptable minimum. In the nature of th ngs: 
or Mussolini is obliged to pursue opportunist methods — 
‘in his ends. It depends largely on the directior 
1 the diplomatic wind is blowing at the mom 
‘o-day it may be the Tunisian question. To-morro 
be Albania and the Balkans. a2 
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It is not difficult to see how the Franco-Italian an 
Jugoslav questions dovetail. In fact, they are all 
piece. France, Italy, Jugoslavia, and, indeed, Europ 

a whole, participate in general obligations one towards 
other. There can be no real solution of the Italian prob], 
which does not take into account the obligations ¢ 
interests of all the members of the European comity 
nations concerned. The task confronting Europ 
statesmen is not just the solution of Italy’s particu 
problem without regard to the interests of other States, t 
the solution of this problem in the light of all the mut 
obligations and interests involved. 4 
This brings me to an examination of the Italo-Jugosl 
dispute. This is a problem which requires investigat 

Zee Atk some detail as the French, in the words of “ Pertinas 
_tegard it as “ more than half” the Franco-Italian questi 
_ {To the French the renunciation by Italy of any penett 
tive Balkan policy is a sine gué non of any general Fran 
Italian settlement.) = 
___ The Italo-Jugoslav problem may be stated, briefly, 
_ the history of Italy’s attempts to obtain a foothold on 
_ Balkan Peninsula and Jugoslavia’s attempts to prevent h 
from so doing. The first indications were in 1921 wh 
_ Italy secured under the decision of the Ambassadors’ Ci 
_ference the right to act as the “ policeman ” for the Lez 


Gover , and on November 27th, 1926 

-Solini tightened things up with the Italo-Albanian 

_ or first Treaty of Tirana, whereby Italy undertook 

_ maintain the Albanian status guo “ political, juridical, a 
This meant in effect two specific things 


7 
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, with the second Treaty of Tirana, an instrument 
h reinforced the previous treaty with a definite military 
nce between Italy and Albania. 
arallel with these diplomatic developments there has 
n place an equally marked economic development. : 
7 established the Albanian National Bank, with head- = 
‘ters at Rome, and with the controlling interest actually 
5t formally in Italian hands. In association with the 
k there was set up the Society for the Economic 
‘elopment of Albania, for the purpose of public works _ 
Ibania to be carried out under Italian supervision and — 
ely by Italian labour. In the case of strategic arterial — 
1 construction the supervision and the cartographical 
k is in the hands of Italian Engineer officers, and the 
led workmen are Italian reservist soldiers. These 
jan military are additional to the Italian officers 
ched to the Albanian army in the capacity of instruc- 
, depot commanders, army group commanders, and | 
on. Through the Society for the Economic Develop- 
at of Albania, Italy floated a loan for Albania to be _ 
ended on the above-mentioned public works. Albania — 
not able to collect sufficient revenue to pay off the : 
‘rest on the loan. This being so Italy granted her — 
ef by the Decree Law of March 3rd, 1927, whereby the — 
jan Finance Minister advanced the money to’ the — 
iety which the Albanian Government was unable to 
In this way the indebtedness of the Albanian 
vernment to the Italian Government was transferred to 
‘Ttalian taxpayer, and Albania virtually became mort- 
sed to Italy, thus giving Italy the technical right to 
eclose on the Albanian Customs in the event of an 
mate Albanian default. aE 
The Italian case in respect of this policy is that 
bania is not capable of standing on her own feet eith 
litically or economically, Italy—as the Great Powe 
, Adriatic sphere—is principally interested in the : 
nce of the political stability and the advanceme 
economic development of her little Adriatic n 
- Ttalian diplomacy argues that left to her own 
ices Albania would be swallowed up by her powe fu 
VOL. CXXIII. N.S. Tp are a 


an outside Power. Mgr. Fan Noli was the 
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Jugoslav neighbour, and instances in this connecHi@g 
Jugoslav advance into Albania in 1921 and the Jugoj 
assistance said to have been given to Ahmed Beg | 
when he brought off his cows in Albania in 1925. [ta 
naval and military circles have an additional case 7 
argue that in the event of an Italian war with Fig 
Jugoslavia, as the ally of France, would occupy Alba: 
and thus enable the French to use the Albanian coast 
a base for naval operations against Italy. The casg 
Britain and the command of the Channel ports is instam 
as a parallel. q 

The Albanian position is simply one of submitting f 
force of circumstances. When, I met Ahmed Beg 7 
when he was in exile in 1924—just before the coup W 
brought him back to power in Albania and finally wa 
him to the Presidency—he told me quite sincerely 
he hoped to pursue a policy of neutrality towards bot 
Italian and his Jugoslav neighbours. But circumsta 
proved too much for him. Lack of resources and me 
lack of political experience in the broader sense: # 
things, together with the desire to maintain his 7égin 
all costs, forced him to come to terms with Italy. I 
was the stronger and the richer of the two neighbe 
although it was Jugoslav friendship which had enal 
Zogu to depose his Italophile predecessor Mgr. Fan J 
The only stand he was able to make was when—on 
advice of a distinguished Englishman—he rejected 
Italian Minister's proposal for am open Italian pre 
torate in Albania. He was unable to resist the Tr 
of Tirana, the virtual if not actual protectorate w 
followed soon afterwards. ~ 4 


‘\ 
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The Jugoslav view, which is shared largely b 
French, is as follows :-— a 

alkan peace, argues Jugoslavia, depends on 
Balkans being left exclusively to the Balkan’ pec 
without any intervention of any kind by any outside Pot 
_ The history of the unofficial Jugoslav assistance rend 
_ to Ahmed Beg Zogu in 1925 was the history of Jugos 1 
_ attempt to prevent Albania falling under the influenc 
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ee, so they helped Zogu to get back to power in order 
id having on their border an Albania under Italian 
ace. As events turned out Zogu came even more 
etely under Italian influence than Fan Noli had 
een. 

er the Zogu coup Signor Mussolini and Dr. 
hitch, the then Jugoslav Foreign Minister, met in 
. and agreed to accept the situation as it stood. 
sr, in 1924, Jugoslavia had rejected an Italian over- 
or the carving up of Albania into Italian and Jugo- 
pheres of influence. In 1925 Signor Mussolini and 
lintchitch—Dr. Nintchitch was the leading exponent 
ie Italophile school of thought in Jugoslavia— 
sd into a “gentleman’s agreement” whereby their 
ctive countries agreed to abstain from interference 
> internal affairs of Albania, and whereby neither 
rmment would undertake any new policy with respect 
bania without first informing the other. The Treaty of 
1a, which contravened this agreement, took Belgrade 
prise, and Dr. Nintchitch resigned. This incident 
ed the period of Italo-Jugoslav hostility. 

ice then Jugoslavia has felt herself to be the object 
1 encirclement policy on the part of Italy. Her 
Hiations with Greece for the resumption of the Graco- 
slav Alliance and the settlement of the Salonika rail- 
question were held up by the Greeks owing to the 
that Italian pressure had been brought to bear at 
ns coupled with the good offices of Rome in connec- 
with the Greek loan. Her hopes of a rapproche- 
with Bulgaria—a project which had received the 
ing of M. Briand at Geneva—had been frustrated 
e expression of Italian sympathies for Bulgaria over 
Macedonian incidents. Her friendly détente with 
gary and the offer of a free zone to that country at 
of the Jugoslav Adriatic ports was countered by the 
-Hungarian Pact and the Italian offer to Hungary 
free zone at Fiume. . Finally, when she was accused 
aly of preparing a counter-revolution in Albania and 
ing troops for a war—groundlessly accused as it 
ened—and she wanted the League to take action 
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in the matter, international diplomacy, with its hands ti 
by the 1921 Agreement, advised her not to take the d 
pute to Geneva. These events, together with the politi¢ 
and economic Italian predominance in Albania, present 
themselves to the Jugoslav mind as a nightmare | 
Italian penetration. In Jugoslav eyes the shadow of 
new drang nach osten had fallen across the Balk 
peninsula. am 
In the foregoing I have presented the different sides 1 
the question as seen by the disputants concerned. 
attempting to sum up a number of points present them 
selves to the impartial observer. 5 
It has been suggested by critics of Jugoslavia, for i 
stance, that the Jugoslav outcry against the Italian pre 
dominance in Albania is a matter of sour grapes on th 
part of the Belgrade politicians—a case of the “ biter bit, 
_ This view merits consideration, but likewise equal considei 
ation must be given to the self-evident answer, particularl 
___as this answer constitutes the actual problem which is facin 
international diplomacy, to wit: that the position at th 
moment is not what Jugoslavia may or may. not want t 
do in Albania but what Italy is actually doing there e 
the moment. That Italy is, in fact, “the man 
possession.” x 
Italian apologists have also asserted that the Treat 
_ of Tirana is in conformity with Italy’s obligations unde 
_ the Covenant of the League of Nations. Against thi 
view must be recorded what may perhaps be termed tk 
strictly “League of Nations view ”’—that as Albania | 
a member of the League no further individual guarantee 
_ of her independence are needed. In this connection it 
pointed out that when in 1921 the Serbian Army ove: 
‘epped the mark and penetrated into actual Albania 
territory, the moral authority of the League Council alon 
as sufficient to arrest the advance. Therefore it is argue 
t instruments such as the Tirana Treaty were n 
ded to reinforce the authority of the League in respe 
Albanian independence; and, indeed, that such bee 


Gi 


nts tended to weaken the authority of the League. © 
At the height of the trouble last year the possib 
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rested itself that there was more behind the Tirana 
uty than met the eye. British diplomacy therefore 
ested as a way out that Jugoslavia on her part should 
the Netunno Conventions (left over from the Pact of — 
re of 1924), and that Signor Mussolini on his part 
ald give Jugoslavia official assurances that the Treaty 
hrirana was not what the Jugoslavs feared it to be, 
+t was not, that is to say, a veiled instrument of inter- 
ion. Signor Mussolini did not act upon this advice, 
British diplomacy, beginning to see that the situation 
not so clear as it had at first appeared to be, began 
‘eave the question to be thrashed out between Rome 


fo) 

it may be safely presumed that neither Italy nor Jugo- — 
via want war. Signor Mussolini has his hands full with 

transformation of Italy into the corporative State. 
ptoslavia wants a long period of peace in which to 
yelop her economic resources and consolidate the in- 
al structure of the Serb, Croat, Slovene kingdom. 
the moment it may be safely stated that Jugoslavia ue 
5 no designs upon Albania. Whatever her mistakes in — 
2 past, she now realises that an independent Albania—if 
ly as an Adriatic buffer State—is in her own best as 
cerests. | SS 
‘The question, then, has been frequently asked : Why is | 
aly pursuing her present Albanian policy? The argu- — 
nts for and against the official Italian plea that Italy 
‘maintaining political stability in Albania I have already 
ven, Is it economic development? But there is a far 
-eater volume of reciprocal trade to be done between S 
-aly and Jugoslavia. | = 
‘J think it may be fairly said, after full consideration of - 
‘| the arguments and counter-arguments, that for Italy 
1e Balkans have appealed as the immediate sphere, 0 
ne line of least resistance. This has created an atmospher« 
f nerves which is manifest not only in the Balkans 
ventral Europe but also in the larger sphere of I 
‘rench relations. It has led, amongst other thing ) 
groupings » and the playing off of smaller States in the — 
terests of larger ones. It has led, amongst other things, 


to ee i out of the Balkans. 
to Italy’s endeavours to frustrate the ie ee to. 
vent the formation of a Central European or Balkan 
which might oppose a barrier to Italian expansionist polic¢ 

Here, then, is a situation which, although the principi 
disputants are opposed to war, contains all the eleme 
of potential conflict. History has taught us the lesson th 
- when in the past Great Powers have resorted to the Balke 
- Peninsula as a safety valve they have discovered the 
instead a powder magazine. It is surely inconceivabl 
that Signor Mussolini who, above all things, is a realis 
- would push his Albanian policy to the logical extreme 

intervention. For intervention would be resisted by Juge 
_slavia on the principle of “the Balkans to the Balk: 
peoples,” and that would result in a conflagration w 
id undoubtedly spread to an extent impossible at 
ioment to forecast. 

‘It is the realisation of these dangerous elements 
moved M. Briand and Signor Mussolini to agree to. 
conversations.. General talks are proceeding at Re 

gouge the instrumentality of M. de pre 


better to postpone for six months the atiention 
1 or ee ss the Italo- eee Pact of 


jomen t amounts. 6. this: (1) jiconiere fae . 
sh that Italy should clear up the aisticuees . 
created by the Tirana Treaty ; (2) Ttaly c’ 
1 Jugoslav fears are groundless and that the ’ 
ee a harmless instrument; (3) impartial bse 
view, therefore, that it is hardly to be c 


ae 


ill not consent to clarify the po 
sche. would be able to ‘put her 
ion and end the long period of 

| ee Ze in effect, was 


sh Government at the height of the tension last year, 
a the Foreign Office—having no reason at the time to 
ot the intentions of the Italian Government—advocated 
earing up of the situation in the form of a clear-cut 
‘ance. Such an assurance was half promised by 
tor Mussolini, but to date has not been forthcoming. 
x, however, that the Italo-Jugoslav question enters into 
larger orbit of the Franco-Italian conversations, the 
Signor Mussolini will not delay 
cher in entering into a general discussion calculated 
lead to a settlement of this difficult problem and thus 
slicly demonstrate the veracity of the belief tat 
ly’s motives behind the Treaty of Tirana are not of — 
“nature ascribed to her by adverse critics. Failure to — 

would be calculated to deepen rather — 


ze this opportunity 
in remove the suspicions which created the nervous 
he Adriatic and in — 


e is expressed that 


ysion both on the other side of t 
iris. ; 
Both Italy and Jugoslavia have more to gain mutually 
a policy of amity and co-operation than from an attitu 
mutual hostility. The natural and legitimate Ata 
sire that Italy should be the Great Power with a speci 
sition in the South-Eastern European sphere could be 
stter realised by an Italy im the 7éle of the champion 
alkan independence than by an Italy pursuing the poli 
= divide et impera. Italy might do worse than agree 
mutual Italo-Jugoslav treaty guaranteeing Albanian 
ependence. : — 
So much for the 
It aspect—of th 
problems of t 
jlonial outlets. — 
at of the participation 0 
\dministration of Tangier, 
he near future. France an 

ual differences on the Tangier question, italy § 
in have joined with them in the Tangier conversatic 
's participation at Tangier may therefore be take 
ne conclusion. The Tunisian population 
ly to prove a more difficult one. Italy has 


Balkan aspect—perhaps the most « 
« “Italian Question.” There ac 
he Mediterranean and the ques te) 
One of the Mediterranean probl 
; f Italy in the Inter 
bids fair to be com} 
d Spain having adjus 


standing claims here. She is fcc averse to 
predominantly Italian population of Tunis losing © 
Italianity. The great difficulty is how to find ways 

means of meeting Italy’s wishes on this score with 
upsetting the present French position in Tunis. Likewis 

the question of Colonial outlets and Colonial mandate 

is a very difficult one. There is a growing movement i 

a the French Left in favour of France giving up the Syria 
mandate. At the same time there is equally a stron 
feeling of reluctance in France to give up Syria in favou 
of Italy. And yet—at the moment at least—Syria is the 
only sphere which suggests itself in this connecti 
None of these problems is so acute as the Balka 
ee problem, but it would be a mistake to consider them 4 
_ being too simple. 4 
_ The only real solution—and the most feign one if ther 
‘is to be any solution at all—appears to be one based up 
road international considerations, a view which it wo’ 
ot be fantastic to assert appeals to Sir Austen Chamb 
lain. Such a broadly based solution would imply ti 
system of regional agreements which is now the keystone 
of Britain’s policy in regard to security and the League 
Nations. A series of regional agreements within 
_ framework of a general European understanding would 
ppear best to meet the case. Hitherto matters have beer 
ng from bad to worse in the form of local dispu 
to the exact form such a solution would take 1 
pos ible to forecast. At the moment cone na 
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~ RAILWAYS AND ROAD POWERS 
By J. A. DuNNAGE, F5.5..G.L; A.M_Inst.T. 


(Editor '‘ Transport Management ’’) 


cu has been happening in the transport world during 
since the war of which the layman has seen only small, 
onnected and perhaps sometimes unintelligible mant- 
ations. War conditions, at home as well as in the 
icipal theatres of operations, forced us to study all 
ses of transport more closely than ever before, and the 
gress then made, plus the intensified commercial com- 
ition of post-war -years, the hand-to-mouth buying 
‘ch has become habitual, the difficulties of the housing _ 
iation, and many other aspects of the general socio- 
‘ical problem, have combined to place efficient transport — 
the front rank of the factors vital to proper national 
velopment. The founding in 1919 of an Institute of | 
ansport, which a year ago received the Royal Charter 
d was honoured by the patronage of His Majesty, 
Hicates the official support now given to this viewpoint. 
From a mass of considerations of technical interest there 
1erge several leading points which ought to be seized 
d appreciated by the general reader. Transport prob- 
ns, like all others, do not stand still. It is useless to 
yh for a return to the position existing before 1914. 
ven if desirable—and the writer utterly denies its desir- 
ility—it is quite impossible. Discoveries have been 
ade, forces have been let loose, amalgamations and re- 
ganisations have been planned and started which canno’ 
> countermanded. We are bound to goon. We 
deed, rushing on—literally as well as figurative 
[here are we going? Is there any directing poli 
esigned to take care of the nation’s interests? One 
sntends that there is no such policy, and that unti 
-embracing transport policy is hammered out ch 
the law are likely to be dangerous, since they will 
ected at the instance of the most clamorous and power 


estants rather than those having the best case. 
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Railways found themselves in 1919 ‘without 1 
suffering serious arrears of maintenance and developr 
Their undertakings having been controlled throughou 
war, it was unfair that they should be merely handed b 
to their owners without thought for their financial futu: 
The Ministry of Transport Act, 1919, though a sevet 
emasculated version of the all-embracing measure origi: 
ally planned by Sir Eric Geddes, was the first form 
recognition of the vital need for a national transport policy 
Pursuant to its powers there was set up an Inquiry whic 
led to the passage of the Railways Act, 1921, under whi 
~ the principal railways of the country were combined i1 

_ four groups. An entire revision of the charging power 
the classification of goods, and the standard conditions o 
carriage was called for, so that the railways might b 
enabled to earn what was termed the “‘ standard revenue, 

hat s, a revenue comparable with that earned in 1913 ( 
“normal S year), with certain adjustments i in respe 


RAILWAY REORGANISATION 


he Railway Rates Tribunal, set up under the R 
s Act, 1921, to conduct the complex enquiry < 
ide upon the new charges and conditions, has, a: 

y consideration and greatly aided by bodies rep 
ve of trade and commerce, reached decisions wt 
tt to be tested in practice. The “ Appointed Day ’ 
quary Ist, 1928) has seen the inception of a new sta 
fairs, and while it is not yet possible to say W. 
ts will follow the revolution in charging and i In re 
ng,. there is no doubt that transport officials on e 
ve worked hard, and are to be congratulated 
cee of an immense mass of detail dur 
_ They have not yet finished. Wh: 
a ual financial results, and whether they w: 
lways, cannot be known for many mc 
antime railways, which for years: have enj 
m ee of the SS 
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passengers and goods, are finding themselves (on their 
1 showing) seriously embarrassed by the rise of com- 
itors who use the public roads and, aided by modern 
iicles and unencumbered by a complicated charging | 
anism, appear to be diverting from the rails an 
portant share of their best traffic. Opinions differ about 
actual extent of this competition. Some senior railway — 
cials scornfully minimise it, while others are seriously 
‘turbed. Yet that the situation gives the railways cause 
alarm is proved by their action in appealing to Parlia- 
int for unrestricted powers to enable them also to 
- yehicles on the roads, and (presumably) to fight 
npetitors on their own ground. Some say, indeed, that 
= powers claimed will, if secured, be exercised not by == 
= straightforward method of initiating road services to _ 


Ihis is as it may be, and until the powers are within rea 
is premature to give too much thought to the mannet 0 
,eir use when gained. What is abundantly clear is that 


te railways are settling down to the pursuit of some deep 


uid plans leading to a definite end—and since the - 
t too, are very actively led, a really big fight 1s 


-_Nartion’s INTERESTS SHOULD BE PARAMOUNT 


How far is such a fight in the national interests? 
» contestants care two straws about the natio 
erests, one wonders? If they do not, is it not : 
e facts of the case were broadcast and the public were 
piven a chance. to form an intelligent opinion | : 

nerits of the situation? The writer suggests 
yhatever sectional cost, the national interests 
aramount. Is it, then, in the national interests 
ays should be given the powers they seek? 
Phe search for the right answer involves us in ma 


tate 
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twists and turns of the problem. Both railways and roa 
transport concerns represent a very considerable inves 
ment of capital. Each provides employment for man 
thousands of useful citizens, and at a standard of remunera 
tion above the average level of the industrial workers 
Apart from the direct services they render these thousand 
of transport workers form a useful body of consumers, ang 
should not be unduly impoverished if it can be avoided by 
wise statesmanship. Indeed, a few moments’ though 
makes it evident that neither railways nor road transpor 
could be entirely dispensed with unless the whole com: 
munity were to be dislocated. A very large proportion 
of the total tonnage moved by the railways consists of 
heavy, low-class mineral traffic, moving between points 
equipped with private siding facilities and in a vast 
_ number of privately owned trucks. To transfer this essen: 
_ tial traffic to road transport would not, at any rate at the 
present stage, be possible or desirable. At the other 
_ extreme is the large total of fast passenger movement 
“between distant towns, for which excellent railway services 
_ with sleeping and feeding facilities have been provide 
_ that could not easily be dispensed with. As a side isst 
the fast newspaper services provided by the railways are 
not easily replaceable. It would, indeed, be a grave 
national fault were the millions locked up in first-rate 
‘permanent way, signalling plant, locomotives, coaching 
stock and storage buildings by our railways to be wasted 
by any ill-considered movement from other interests. 
_ Yet equally vital is it that no smashing blow should be 
_ permitted at the newer systems. The railways themselve 
e] nd upon road transport for collection and deliver 
_ Services. Indeed, it is contended that they are already 
le t individual owners of road vehicles in the country, 
ny legislative measures aimed at road vehicles can- 
common justice exempt railway-owned road vehic 
usly, despite the problems. of road damage wh 
e faced if the transfer to road continues, a solut 
seriously reduced the number of road vehicles 
ing a lot of their owners into liquidation would le 
; remainder, plus the pleasure motorists and the gel 
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ypayers, to face a crushing burden for highway repairs, 
‘thus seriously upset the balance of equity. Road 
sport enables new areas to be opened up economic- 

: it widens the productive hinterland, and enables the 
nities of modern civilised life to be available to anever- 
reasing circle. It is essential to the decentralisation 

licy beloved of town-planners. The War Office, too, 

ld be very disturbed by any serious blow at the road 
lustry, since their subsidy scheme, their recent develop- 

at of the six-wheeler, and, indeed, their whole mobilis- — 
on plans are based upon the existence of well-found 
sts of mechanical road vehicles and a plentiful reserve 
ompetent drivers. = = 
hus we are forced to realise that any ill-judged laws ~ = 
“ch led to the crushing of either means of transport 
rald seriously prejudice us all, and until labour condi- 
ms are so settled that strikes of transport workers are 
ractically impossible, the ready availability of alternative 
»thods is obviously important. Indeed, the factor that — 
ds out remarkably clearly is that not railway interests, 
it road interests, but national interests should control - 
in facing the situation, and that these are the last to. 
seive attention from most of the experts. The Ministry - 
Transport, the only body that might have any preten- 
ns to a national viewpoint, is under sentence of death. 
may possibly gain a respite, but for the time its activities, | 
yart from mere routine, appear to have been frozen. 


= Make THE Facts PuBLIic 
How, then, can public opinion be focussed upon this 
ital issue in time for effective action to be taken? Av 
nount of discussion has taken place at meetings of 
astitute of Transport, at the World Motor Transport — 
‘ongress, at the Chambers of Commerce, etc., which ver 
reets the ears of anybody except experts whose minds, 
or better or worse, are already made up by the exige 
ff their employment. These discussions must be b 
ato the open and the facts made clear to the average ! 
‘nd not by way of inspired paragraphs from i 


jources. The Press is serving its highest purpr 
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devoting space to the ‘onnanion a eal 
public opinion hereon, and its first task is to sift and 
forward the evidence so vehemently produced on e 
side. 
The railways, to support their demand for unlimg 
road powers, complain of many things. They point 
primarily, to the inequitable basis of taxation, argut 
= that, as the most heavily rated interests in many of t 
ae parishes their lines pass through, they are virtually su 

sidising their competitors by paying nearly £8,000,0¢ 
annually towards the maintenance of highways. Th 
next urge that while they, as “common carriers,” ; 
under statutory obligation to carry any and everythi 
that is tendered to them (subject to certain obvious sai 
- guards), their competitors are under no such legal contr 
_ and can pick and choose their loads, taking the “ cream 
of the traffic at remunerative rates, and leaving all tl 
awkward goods to the poor railways. Comparisons ai 
next drawn between the guaranteed eight-hour day of th 
railwayman, with his sick leave, 4nnval leave and sup 
annuation rights, and the unrestricted, incessant labour 
the road motor driver. A shrewd blow this, for it enli: 
on the side of the railway shareholders the rank and 
of the N.U.R. They further point out that they hav 
pay for their own permanent way, signalling, etc. , where 
(presumably) their competitors get their permanent w 
Z their signalling service provided free of charge b 
_and national authorities. One might interject 
if the railway method of transport entails the 
pation of huge tracts of land and the road trans; 
methods entails the sole use of but small tracts of land, t 
a reason for developing road transport as a ne 
cheaper method. Railways of necessity requ 
€ possession and exclusive use of their trac 
ds x out of money raised from the tax bor 


ossessi 


\s to the Ete admissibility of any ‘pround ie 
ae the os oe the Pee and General’ : 
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its complain of the competition of other forms of : 
#facture they are told of the inevitability of progress.” = 
ch railways complain that their rivals do not pay = 
Mifair share of the rates, it is patent that they not only = 
Hates but a special tax to maintain the roads that are =o 
@ not merely by themselves but by passengers and = 
#s going to and from railway stations and depots. 
Byay people say that they pay more rates than their 
Metitors. Actually they get preferential rating treat-— 
A. for in their assessment deductions are made from 
“alue to cover cost of maintenance, renewal of per- 
mt way, cost of repairs to all stations ‘and depots, . 
surance, overhead expenditure. Another deduction — 
‘e seventy-five per cent. exemption in respect of 
rary rates. 8 


Roap GRIEVANCES 


ad transport interests, although not the aggressors © 
1e present fight, are not backward in expressing their — 
ygrievances. They complain of congested streets and - 
ly inadequate roads, and retort to the answer that they 
causing the congestion by urging that when they, after 
onourable understanding, agreed to a basis of special 
ion for the purpose of road improvements, - the 
icellor calmly filched from the Road Fund ma y 
ions that should have been spent on better roads 
ry further prove, with the support for this purpose of 
sinent county surveyors, that whereas the cost of road 


eep of British roads: 
_rect and illicit means, a tax, not originally cont 
ed, of .o6d. per ton-mile, and by piling up fund 
mercy of the Chancellor are paying a kind of h 
which they can ill afford to meet, and for which 
10 fiscal argument. ae 
complaint is made next of the weak and awkw 


= 


detour, and in cases where railways are concerned 1 4 
ownership of such bridges obstructive tactics are suspecté 
The Minister of Transport has admitted the importan 
of this question, but nothing has yet been done on gene} 
lines to put things right. yy 
A good deal is said about restrictive legislation, althoug 
here there seems less basis for genuine complaint, fo 
standards of efficiency of vehicle, track and staff dema 
of railways are far more rigid than anything so far req 
of their competitors, due, one agrees, to the different co 
ditions of working. Again, there is now a tendency 
legislate in the matter of axle weights and overall dime 
sions after consultation with the industry itself. 

Greater truth appears to lie in the complaint 
- inequitable treatment from licensing authorities, poli 
and magistrates. In respect of the first-named the q 
lies rather between private and municipally owned tr. 
port than between both and the railways, but as reg 
_ the attitude of police and justices there certainly have bet 
isolated incidents that give rise to the feeling that 
put it mildly, there is no intention to stretch a poin 
favour of the modern system of which all speak so 
when there is a railway strike! : : 
_ When road transport tries to deal with shipment 
1s itself involved in difficulties which are very 
1 ittle understood. At several ports—London 
xcellent example—there exist old-standing arrange 
ith the railway companies by means of which tr. 
by rail from the provinces at C. and D. rate 
yed straight alongside ship at the bare C. ai 
escaping payment of the usual dock charges. 
gement, excellent enough when first conclude 
= 


the nature of things be extended to road tr 
s justification lies in the fact that the railways 
ock authority the part of their rate which is ass 
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ver “delivery” not performed, which portion is 
red by the dock people in lieu of the normal dock 
2, This agreement, logical enough when the only 
‘le means of long-distance internal haulage was the 
xy, needs reconsideration to-day if it is to escape the 
= being lodged by the road experts of constituting 
undue preference” to the grave detriment of road 
sort. 

to the complaint that, while the railways are common 
ts, their competitors can “ pick and choose their 
.? the road experts retort that in common-sense 
ass nobody can “ pick and choose.” It is the customer 
yicks and chooses as between varied offers of service, 
werage business men—road hauliers among them— 
ery glad to take any and every kind of business 
id. Prominent industrial transport managers appear 
nfirm this view, stating very bluntly that any road 
ar who made difficulties over accepting their “ smalls vs 
H not be given a chance to take the larger and better 


ig loads. = : 


: A NationaL ENQuiry 


‘being agreed that both road and rail transport are — 
tial to the successful running of this country, and 4ES 
y very apparent that each at present labours under an 
» sense of grievances unremedied, is there not a clear — 
for a painstaking and impartial enquiry to be followed — 
itervention on a national scale? There has, indeed, — 
much talk for many months about the possibilities of © 
Jeration or co-ordination between road and rail, but — 
nost zealous protagonists of such an ideal fail entirely 
ake clear any practical basis upon which it may be 
d. Abandonment by railways to road transport of 
munerative branch lines, with consequent release 
and equipment, have been talked of, but in pra 
railways appear reluctant to take the decisive st 
aps for reasons of prestige. There is general accept- 
of the theory—as a theory—that road transpo 
ld act as a feeder to the railways, and learned « 
ions take place, inconclusive through limited data, 


1 ca 


to the economic radius of operation: of road tr n 
which is placed variously at between fifty and one hui 
and fifty miles. Each figure is correct—for certain go¢ 

in given quantities. Lip service is generally renders d 
the idea of co- operation, though sometimes even - 
pretence is missing, as witness Mr. F. C. A. Cov 
the Great Western Railway’s motor transport superin 
dent, at the World’s Motor Transport Congress. T 
gentleman affirmed a readiness to co- operate with r 
transport, but pleaded that there was in fact noboa 
negotiate with, and went on to stipulate that the co-o 
tion of road concerns with his railway company c 
meant the subordinating of their services to those of 1 
railway companies. Major Paterson countered the 
a operation ought to indicate a union of minds as we 
services, minds working together with a common in 
and clearly inferred that no such union of minds ha 
been contemplated or was to be expected from the r, r 
officials. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION NECESSARY 


_“ Scrapping ” of this sort is all very well, but it 
matters no y surtier. Business interests, and the inte 


je Se es 


‘railway companies being given additional facilities 
cod our roads with hundreds of unwanted vehicles, — 
udding to the congestion and the cost of road repairs, 
= upsetting the delicate balance of their own rates 
eeaving the Rates Tribunal the new and unpleasant 
sf forcing, at the end of the next financial year, a 
‘increase of rates upon the trading public, and further 
iing the time when something approaching stability _ 
insport costs can be looked for. A small, highly 
ed commission of enquiry, attacking the problem =< 
tly, might well elicit sufficient statistical and other — 
mee to enable the true situation to be summed up. = 
elation to the central problem of the projected motor- 
, and of efforts tending toward better canal develop- — 
, would also need to be studied, but the resultant — 
-t should form a very sound basis for the adoption ofa 
imal transport policy and for future legislation, At 
forst it would enable alleged grievances to be venti- 
, so that in the “ shake up ” that followed any recor 
led legislation all concerned would settle to their ne 
; with much less bitterness than to-day appears to | 
‘ing in transport circles. Let business men, then, p 
he immediate appointment of a suitable commission 
-e which all concerned in the internal transpor 
; and passengers can state their case. = 
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MISREPRESENTATION IN PARLIAMENT 


By Lirut.-CoLoneL SETON CHURCHILL 


- We Englishmen in the past have hitherto been prot 
=< of our great national institution, the House of Con 
se and have pointed with pride to the Mother of Parliamen 


in which, in theory at all events, each individual voter fee 

_ that he has a share in the government of his country. Whe 
_outvoted we yield to each other in a sporting spirit and wil 
a good grace, because we recognise the fact that, thoug 
_ We may now be in a minority, our turn will come when ¥ 
shall be in a majority. Alas! those happy days have a 
_ parently passed away, and nothing so strikes the intel 
gent, thoughtful student of the political life of his count 
as the existing grotesque misrepresentation of the vo 
in this present House of Commons. The old system 
which we were so justly proud was introduced when onl 
__ two political parties existed, known as Tory and Whig, 0 
in later days, Conservative and Liberal. The latter part 
__ which was always more or less of a progressive nature, h 
_ now divided up into two distinct sections by no means ve 
friendly to each other, so we now have three schools 
political thought, viz., Conservative, Liberal, and Labo 
_The present Government was elected towards the « 

Of 1924, so that under the five year Act their term of 
__ will soon be coming to an end, and this, of course. may 
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foe slow in picking up a new idea. Consequently there 
j been no official recognition of the evils of the old- 
aioned form of voting, which originated when only 
| great schools of thought existed throughout the 
nntry. Each election has now become a kind of 
Iinble, and so each party hopes to be successful. If 
h an antiquated method continues, the country 1s 
yy seriously in danger of a terrible catastrophe. It must 
obvious to all thoughtful persons that we are making 
a possible appalling disaster, and we shall be most 
tnnate if there is not a frightful awakening in store for 
7 in the form of a revolution, in the near future. The 
Aner the nation awakes to the fact, the better for all lovers 
constitutional government, whatever their political views 


qv 


ny be. 
: " 


ANTICIPATING THE FUTURE 


f the authorities in France had only recognised in 
gue that the conditions had changed, that country 

ight have been spared the French Revolution of 1789, 
be execution of a King, and the death of an enormous 
amber of citizens. But it is unnecessary to go SO farback 
history for an example, for it is equally true of modern 
ussia. If only the late Czar had been a little more far = 
sshted and yielding, so as to meet the legitimate demands _ 

ht not only have saved his own 


“his countrymen, he mig 
fe but that of over two million of his subjects who have — 


nce been cruelly murdered. In England we have so far” 2 
sen spared these political horrors by allowing the | < 
rrgrieved leaders to blow off steam in the House of Com- % 
nons, but if by a want of foresight we are to fail to make 
se of that safety valve we shall only have ourselves to_ ; 
lame if the Socialists, the Communists, and the Anar- 

ists T titutional methods in their attemp 
P rectify the existing injustice. Already some of thee 
-emists have threatened violent methods of opposition 11 
House of Commons. We who can remember how the 
ution was turned into a regular pandemonium by. 
‘handful of members before Irish Home Rule was 
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passed do not want to see a revival of those dis 
scenes at Westminster. Outside the House of Com 
also Trades Unionists have threatened to bring our ¢ 
mercial life to a standstill by means of strikes on a 
scale than have ever yet taken place, so as to stop | 
supply of food, coal, water, gas, electricity, and tra: 
by train, bus, or tram. These extremists are attrib 
_the violent reaction of the last election to the Cap 
system which enables a few rich men to buy up the bt 
of the Press and thus to influence public opinion by m 
representing facts. 


Tue Rep Peri Panic 


Owing to the unwise action of the Labour Par 

- nation has been seized with a panic, and in the ele 
of 1924 violently oscillated to the opposite extreme, 
overlooking the fact that the opposite of wrong is not; 
but often only wrong in another direction ! The truth 
politics, as in other things, generally lies between th 
_tremes. It is true that Mr. Baldwin has promised th 
will not tax our food without another election, but, thi 
_an honest man, he is not a strong one, and it is obvious 


all calculations, thus turning legitimate co. 
o gambling transactions. ies oe 


GROTESQUE MISREPRESENTATION. 


ui though the nation undoubtedly rushed in a 
osite extreme to avoid the Red Peril i 
t done so in such a way as to justify 


~~ 
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c us misrepresentation of Members of Parliament. 
iis obviously due to our defective plan of adhering to 
ntiquated system of representing, or rather misrepre- 
mg the voters. To give a single example we will 
Dorsetshire, one of the smallest of our counties, 
has four single constituencies, thus returning four 
tbers. The total of voters in that county who went to 
roll in 1924 was 87,673, divided up as follows: 
servatives, 52,624; Liberals, 19,259; Labour, 15,790. 
ir representation in the House would therefore be two 
setvatives, one Liberal, and’ one Labour, but, as a 
ér of fact, all the four members are Conservatives ! 
itically, therefore, all the 35,049 Liberal and Labour 
-s fail to find themselves represented in Parliament! 

a so-called representation of public opinion would 
I5mic were it not so serious and likely to entail terrible 
sters and violent reactions in the future. 


TRIANGULAR CONTESTS 


it what is true of Dorsetshire on a small scale is 
mally true of the nation at large. Owing to the numer- 
‘triangular contests which have taken place, a minority 


-ed. To those who have not yet grasped the situatior 
evowing figures may help them to understan 
large single constituency only 75,000 actually vote, — 
_the results are as follows: Conservatives, 30,000; 
srals, 25,000; Labour, 20,000—a Conservative gets in, 
ih he is only backed by 30,000, whereas 45,000 a . 
inst him, so that the majority are practically unrep 
ted! As this can so easily be obviated by one of the 
: ng systems of proportional representation, or the 
ative vote, methods for the representation of minori-_ 

ch are being much used throughout the: world 
as in various local elections in England, the soo 
re gnised the better that our existing parliame 
ig out of date and needs a slight reform to’ 


it to the new conditions so that it may fairly represent 
public opinion of the constituencies. Out of an elec of 
throughout Great Britain of nearly 20,000,000, the te 
votes recorded in the last General Election of 1924 ¥ 
16,633,146, as not all the seats were contested. I 4 
deduct a few votes for places which cannot be strict 
classified under any one of the three headings below, } 
find approximately the following results :— E 


Conservatives ih ee Fi ze ie 7,931,207 = 
Liberals ef, ea ne % % is 3,095,481 a 
Labour i # =e a eae Bs, 5504,287 


Total ee - a = -. 16,501,035 = 


It is generally supposed that a very large number 
Liberals sacrificed themselves in 1924 and voted with t 
Conservatives in order to make sure that Labour should t 
_ defeated. There was at that time no hope of carrying 
large Liberal majority, and they were determined to re 
the Red Peril at all costs. It is estimated that oy 
_ 1,000,000 did this, which accounts for the great and sudde 
_ diminution of the Liberal total, as at the previous elec 
they polled 4,251,573, and are even stronger than 
_ figures represent. But, in spite of this considerable add 
_ tion to their strength, the Conservatives throughout 
_ country secured only 7:931,267, as opposed to 8,65) 
Liberals and Labour combined. Under any fair syst 
of representation the Conservative members of the Ho 
_ should preponderate, but they ought to be slightly few 
_ than the united forces of these other two parties. Inste 
that they are larger than the other two combined! 


n our Parliament, the results were as follows: C 
tives, 415; Liberals, 43; Labour, 152 ; others, 5 to 
_ It is obvious, therefore, that, though the Cons 

nly secured 7,931,267 votes throughout the c 
the combined forces of Liberal and Labou 


fe 
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ported by 8,659,768, yet in the House the 415 Conserva- 

‘members are able to outvote the combined 195 
parals and Labour! In other words, the larger number 
roters throughout the country, consisting of 8,659,768, 
ttned to power only 195, whereas the smaller number 
931,267 are represented by 415 M.P.s! Could any- 
c@ be more ludicrous? | 


CourTING DISASTER 


re we not inviting trouble if we continue on this anti- 
ed system, which was never devised for the existing 
e of affairs? The British public is a long-suffering one, 
there are limits even to its powers of endurance. In 
ducated age like this, and in a democratic country, it 
npossible practically to disenfranchise such an enor- 
is number of our countrymen without running serious 
s. If people cannot obtain justice in a legitimate way 
_ by constitutional methods they will sooner or later 
rt to unconstitutional measures. In Italy we find 
sssolini seizing the power by illegal methods, and it 
tains to be seen how this dangerous experiment will yet 
Hk out in that country. His Minister for the Interior 
‘already made a proud boast to his own party of the 
tt that during a single week he has closed down ninety- — 
- suspicious clubs and disbanded twenty-five organisa- — 
ms, besides breaking up 150 public meetings. In 
lition to this he has searched 655 Opposition politicians — 
| made many arrests of men for no other crime than — 
tt of being political opponents! Will a country cele-_ 
ted for its love of freedom continue long to tolerate — 
h an interference with their liberty? = 
Ve must not, of course, take too seriously that 
yvement in England called British Fascisti, which — 
=z first dinner at the Lyceum Club on Feb- 
94th, 1925, and drank the toast of “The 
of Italy.” It was addressed by Brigadier- 
al Blakeney, and among its supporters were present 
Ernest Hamilton, Sir Burton and Lady Chadwick, 
monde Winter, Lady Huntington, and others.- lt 
CXXII. N.S. BB <—o 


was stated that if the ideals and ee ee Fascism 
accepted in England there would be an end of all c 
industrial disputes! It did not, however, mention 
there would probably also be a revolution! In Russia 
have already seen the results of Lenin and Trotsky rai 

a revolution and seizing the reins of office. These 1 
constitutional methods of rectifying injustice are, howe 
most undesirable, even when no evil is done, as they ¢ 
open to possible abuse. 


A REPRESENTATIVE COMMITTEE 


It cannot be emphasised too strongly that the old sys 
of election, to which we are attached by custom and 
. sentiment, was splendid so long as the conditions co 

tinued which gave it existence. But once the conditio 
of political life were changed, it is obvious that the so 
_ the nation changed its system the better. It shows ay 
Zo intelligence on our part that we should not at 
recognise the change by adapting the machinery to 
- new conditions, so that we may once more regain 
2 benefits of the old system, which stood for fair represen 
tion. The old Conservative Party should stand for a 
representation of public opinion in Parliament and for 


Oe life j in the British Parliament. This 


to ee increase ¢ of unemployment sy dciving C ; 
ital out of the country. . Pe ee ee 


ALBRECHT DURER 


By CAMPBELL Dopcson 


Srourth centenary of Diirer’s death fell-on April 6th, 
was the occasion of special celebrations, especially in 
native city of Nuremberg, where an important exhibi- 
. of his work, to which foreign countries have contri- 
ped, was inaugurated on April 11th. The works of 
rer at Berlin were exhibited for a month, before that 
3, at the Academy in the Pariserplatz. At the British 
Hom there was opened, on April 18th, a large 
ibition of Diirer’s drawings, engravings and woodcuts 
pnging to what is nnquestionably the third collection in 
world of his graphic art, after those at Vienna and 
lin. Of his paintings that were in England almost 
have left the country during the last thirty years or so 
Germany or America, and none remain of undisputed 
: Le nticity except the portrait of his father in the National —__ 
llery and the beautiful little portrait, dated 1506, at 
rmpton Court, of Burcardus de Burcardis of Speyer, 
aember of the German community at Venice at the time __ 
 Diirer's visit. In the Cook collection at Doughty 
ise, Richmond, is an interesting group of pictures — 
ated to Diirer, but none of them, except perhaps the _ 
g painting of “ Christ Bearing His Cross,” dated 
, is now accepted as being by the master’s hand. = 
i r’s drawings are now almost all accessible to — 
Jents in the fine reproductions published by the firm 
Grote at Berlin, edited originally by Lippmann and 
tinued by Meder and Winkler. Five volumes, spread 
r many years, have recently been followed by a sixth — 
ning early drawings, previously uncollected, down — 
year 1505, and the publication will be concluded by 
nth volume in the course of 1928. No such monu- — 
edition of any artist’s drawings exists, except thos a 
tae nearly completed, and of Raphael, still in 
_ At least age. SENS 2 Diirer are known, 
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Berlin, and about 100 in the British Museum. Not 
in numbers but in quality the Albertina stands foren of 
The adequate publication of Diirer’s drawings only becat 
possible through the perfecting of modern photograph 
processes. It has added immensely to his fame, which i 
past centuries has been chiefly due to the wide diffusion ¢ 
engravings and woodcuts bearing his monogram, hi 
pictures being more talked about than seen. 3 

The painter and engraver who died on April 6th, 1521 
was certainly one of the great artists of the world, and on 
who in his own age, for the universality of his interes 
and attainments, had but one rival, Leonardo da Vine 
~ Born in 1471, his lifetime falls almost in equal halv 
- between two centuries which witnessed a great transitio 
accomplished later and less perfectly in Germany than. 
the south side of the Alps, from Gothic art and a narro 
monastic and scholastic education to the conquest of ane 
world of motives and ideas that.-was opened up by 
revival of learning and the discovery of buried treasuré 
of antique sculpture. None of them had more influ 
on artists, and especially on Diirer, than the A 
_ Belvedere, found in 1490 at Antium. Durer, as wes 
__ his writings, and as we are directly informed by Camera 
had hardly received a good enough education to appre 
all those discoveries unaided ; but aided he was by his i 
course with men like Schedel, Celtes and Pirkhei 
home, and the Italian scholars and painters whom he 
at Venice. He extended more than any German artist 
day the range of the traditional 7éfertovre in the we 
of subjects, just as he extended by his technical rese 
1 variety of modes in which they could be treated. 
turdy northern nature never condescended, as did 
f many German and Netherlandish artists of the 
eneration, to mere imitation of Italian art. He stuc 
d copied, in his youth, Italian drawings and en 
ngs; he took hints, if not actually lessons, in the 
of proportion from Jacopo de Barbarj, perhaps 
uca Pacioli, perhaps from Leonardo; he introdu 
it his backgrounds round arches and renais: 
ylumns in the place of late Gothic architectural 
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s instructive to watch this transition especially about 
v4 in the Life of the Virgin and its contemporary, the 
en Passion at Vienna—but he persisted to the end in 
‘own ideas of composition and in a realistic representa- 
_of natural objects, of furniture, and every product 
-human workmanship, in which he was excelled 
his predecessors, the Flemish primitives, but not 
proached by any artist of the Italian school. Even in 
own lifetime his prints were widely diffused and 
vied both at home and abroad, and Italian engravers 
rowed from him much more than he from them. 

‘n treating religious subjects he had no lack of prece- 
mts in the North, and here he follows tradition, though 
‘elaborates and enriches with conscientious finish and 
ve of detail stories from the Bible and the lives of the 
‘nts which had hitherto more often been presented oo 
iply. It is in his mythological and allegorical subjects 
tt he was more of an innovator, and it is just here that == 
»se who come fresh to Diirer from the study of Italian 
‘will be conscious of a certain queerness and quaint- 
3s, while some of the subjects are insoluble puzzles 
n to those who have made a close study of German _ 
. To many, indeed, Ovid’s Metamorphoses may 
Id a clue, as the Golden Legend almost always does 
‘subjects of Christian mythology, but the forms in — 
ich Ovid’s stories, if his they be, are presented are so 
jote from what the modern mind expects, that the | 
i] sometimes remains inpenetrable. Diirer derived, no _ 
ubt, from his learned friend, Willibald Pirkheimer, who 


a 


q studied at Padua and Pavia, the ideas for some of | 
hse prints, such as the ‘“Meerwunder” or “ Sea 
ipnster,’” sometimes called the “Rape of Amymone,” 
the two compositions, a woodcut, and an engraving, 
-ich Diirer himself calls “ Hercules,” but modern com- 
ntators are unable to agree upon any certain inter- 
tion of them. It is rarely that contemporary titles, 
‘so vague as these, are known for the prints. We 
not doubt that some of Diirer’s most unusual and 


ee 


sarently original inventions, such as those already men- 
d. and the Nemesis or Great Fortune, which ha 
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been definitely explained by a passage in the M 
Politian, illustrated definite passages in clas 
medizval, or humanistic literature which can hat 
have been matters of ordinary knowledge, but must h 
been brought to his notice by. the learned circle 
scholars with whom he associated. Diirer had no pr 
dents to guide him; he presented these stories in fo 
that were all his own creation, and his Teutonic mind 
vented something very different from the more ele 
classical compositions of the Florentines. 

- Others of Diirer’s prints illustrate stories or sa 
current in his own day but since forgotten. A ci 
case is the engraving, till lately supposed to be a s 
genre subject and called “ The Cook and His Wi 

_ The bird perched on the stout man’s shoulder seet 
to call for some further explanation. It is now kn 
that the print illustrates a story in Der Ritter von 
published at Basle in 1924, with woodcut illustr 
(not including this subject) by the youthful Diirer h 
=<eelt. It 4s. the story of aman who was keeping a fine 
in his fish tank, in case an unexpected guest s she 
arrive. In his absence his wife took a fancy to th 
and conspired with a gossip to cook and eat it, tell 
husband that it had been taken by an otter. The 
had a magpie that could talk, and when the husb 
= returned the bird told tales. The wife was ready § 


1 ae fees telling about the eel ! ” 
Another explanation, recently proposed = 3 
ge for one of Diirer’s earliest engravin 


3 It is that this group is ane a - fragme t 
é haa for a Crucifixion, a subject in which, 
of the fifteenth century, a Turk on horsebe 
introduced. The soldiers, four of whor 
ing to do with the Turk, and whose prese 
is difficult to Sea would ee standing 
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the hill of Calvary and talking over the event of the 
wicifixion. There are many subjects, such as the wood- 

of a man chastising himself before a reliquary, which 

mand some more definite explanation than has ever 

been found for them. 

[t is indispensable, in any account of Diirer, to relate 

me outline of his life. About this we are rather excep- 

aally well informed, though there are great gaps in 
-knowledge. Diirer was a methodical man, who liked 

‘keep records and make notes. Besides dates and 
matures, which he placed with unusual frequency on 

works, many documents written by himself are extant; 
cobiographical fragments and notes on family history, 

ters to friends, and, most precious of all, the detailed 

irnal that he kept in 1520-21 when he travelled to the 
stherlands. The study of these first-hand documents 
indispensable for the knowledge of Durer as a man. 

Je was born at Nuremberg on May 2st, 1471, the third . 
1 of Albrecht Diirer, a goldsmith born and bred in ee 
ingary, who, after travelling in the Netherlands, settled == 
Nuremberg in 1455, served Hieronymus Holper for 
any years as his apprentice, and in 1467 married his — a 
ughter Barbara, aged fifteen. They had eighteen chil- 
Fen, nearly all of whom died in infancy or early life; the 
lly other survivors in 1524, when Diirer wrote his memo- 
nda, were the fourteenth child, Andrew, agoldsmith,and 
2 seventeenth, Hans (third son of that name), a painter. — a 
ie leading printer at Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, was 
e young Albrecht’s godfather. Of the mother, a hard- 
orking and devout woman, whom Diirer took into his own 
ouse when she fell into poverty after her husband’s death 
1502, and who would not let her Hans go with his elder — 
other to Venice, because she was afraid the sky would 
ll upon his head we have many touching details written 
7 Albrecht in his account of the last illness and death of 3 
e thin old woman, worn out by toil and child-bearing, 
10se portrait he drew in 1514 (now at Berlin). es 
After his schooling the lad was brought up according to 
mily custom as a goldsmith, but expressed so strong a 
i sh to be a painter that he overcame hi € 


the same street and in whose workshop he remai: 
three years. His own account of this time is la 
“God granted me diligence, that I learned well. 
had to suffer much from his lads.” Wolgemut, not 
very great artist, was at the head of a prosperous con 
for turning out religious pictures, painted with th 
materials, to order. It was doubtless a good school 
pupil to learn his trade in. Then for four years Dit 
travelled. He baffles our curiosity, saying only that 
went away after Easter in 1490 (he had painted his fatl 
portrait first) and returned after Whitsuntide in 14¢ 
_ From other sources we learn that he travelled much 
Germany; that he intended to study under Schongauet 
_ Colmar, but did not arrive there before the master’s deg 
_ (in 1491), and that he visited Basle and Strassburg 
_ know that he worked as an illustrator at Basle. The we 
_ block is preserved of a “St. Jerome,” published there 
1492, with Diirer’s autograph signature on the back, 
there are good reasons for ascribing to him several 
_ sets of book illustrations published at Basle. Many 
ings of his “ Wanderjahre” are extant, including a 
derful pen-and-ink drawing of his own features, d 
1493, which was discovered only last year by an E 
"traveller, with some five-and-twenty other genuine d 
ings by Diirer, in the Lubomirski Museum at Lwow | 
be 8) which had remained enntely unknown to all the 


— sub ect to Austrian rule. z 
ees Another beautiful portrait of himself, dated 1404 
re now in the Louvre, in which he is holding 
eryngium or sea-holly (“ Mannstreue” in G 
which is supposed to be an emblem of courtship. 
Brunfels’ Arauterbuch (Strassburg, 1531) it is sa 
men “wore the plant to make themselves accepta 
\ n, and so early a precedent is quoted as Phaon 
in oak with Sree But this can have had 


marriage was arranged fee eae by ve 
pe wey alter iis’ return — in 1 1494 
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There is evidence, convincing though indirect, that in 
> same year he went off to Venice and remained there 
[some time in 1495. It is the only explanation of his 
prds written in a letter from Venice in 1506: “‘ The thing 
at pleased me eleven years ago pleases me no more,” 
d we have, in addition, a number of copies, dated 1495, 
pm Mantegna and Pollaiuolo, a drawing of a lobster. 
ted 1495, a miniature painting of the Lion of St. Mark, 
d studies of Venetian costume of this date, while other 
miniscences of Venice are seen in a gondola which skims 
er the water in the background of one of his earliest. 
gravings, “The Holy Family with a Butterfly,” and 

2 piece of Renaissance architecture which appears so 

rly as 1498 in the first woodcut of the Apocalypse, : 
companied by a dragon on the top of a column, very — Sc 
enetian in character. A most interesting explanation ee 
this sudden departure from Nuremberg just after his 

arriage has recently been given by Dr. Flechsig, who 

wints out that the plague was raging at Nuremberg in ~ . 
at summer and autumn, and shows that the same thing a 
ppened in the years of Diirer’s other important journeys, — 
r he went to Venice again in the plague year 1505, and 
the Netherlands in the plague year 1520. It has not — 
curred to previous biographers of Diirer, who has no- 
aere mentioned the plague himself, except in his letters _ 
‘I 506, to look up the old chronicles of Nuremberg in 
nich these three bad outbreaks of pestilence are recorded. — 
To this journey to Venice, on which he passed through = 
insbruck, Trent, and Arco, belong several wonderful — 
uter-colour drawings of towns and mountain scenery — 
nich had interested him on the way. Either to this time = 
to that following his return may belong the lovely water- _ 
llour study in the British Museum of pines, dead stems, 
suds, and a deep blue pool lined with sedges. Another 
iquisite water-colour, with a study of clouds almost in 
- manner of Turner, is at Oxford. Dutirer was one of the 
neers of pure landscape. 


It was not till after his return from Venice, in all 
bility, that he began to engrave. In this art he had — 
excellent predecessors in Germany, notably the thre 
erin. N.S... < BB* 


nameless engravers known as the Mee of the Pl 
Cards (ca. 1440-50), the Master E'S (ca. 1450- 67) 
the Master of the Hausbuch (ca. 1480-1500), and the c 
brated Martin Schongauer, who died in 1491. Engravin 

in the fifteenth century was connected much more with th 
goldsmiths than with the painters, and the practice unt de 
his father, which the latter thought was wasted, served 
Diirer in good stead when he turned engraver. The plat 
about 104 in number, which he engraved in thirty yea 
from 1496 to 1526, include some masterpieces which h 
never been surpassed. They witness to a wonderful 
capacity for taking pains and carrying out conscientio 
every detail of a whole minutely planned. One is so: 
times tempted to accuse them of being a little too comp. 
_ to put it politely, and to discern, for instance, in the “ Cc 
_ version of St. Eustace,” compiled rather than compos 
out of an excessive quantity of lovely details, evidenc 
a horror vacui to which other German artists besides D 
were prone. 
From about 1495 date also the earliest, spaak from 
_ book illustrations of his “ Wanderjahre,” of Diirer’s ve 
os Spades: In this branch of art he made ag 


AG to call it a reform. The fifteenth century ocded { 
had for the most part confined themselves to simple 
_ lines with very moderate use of hatching, and it was 


e class of craftsmen called “‘ Briefmaler ” earnec 
ivin ei doing this. Diirer put an end to this practice 
ng his drawings on the block so detailed and elabor 


cad ei eu when inked pad presced what ne: 


a Eee 
= 25 ei Se i ee 
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ally a facsimile of the original drawing. In “The 
inity,’ one of the masterpieces of 1511, that anus 
rabilis of the woodcut, he set his woodcutter a task of 
exampled difficulty, owing to the complexity of the 
:ss-hatching in fine lines, every one of which had to be 
ot quite sharp and clear by cutting away the interstices 
ih a knife. <= 
Ihe “Apocalypse” of 1498, and the self-portrait of = 
: same year now in the Prado (the picture of a con- 
mmate dandy with long hair in a costume of white with 
ilet stripes), the “ Life of the Virgin,” and the picture of 
>“ Adoration of the Magi” (1504), now in the Uffizi, are 
sew of the important works that preceded Diirer’s second 
jit to Venice (1505-1507), one of the outstanding events 
lhis life. He was commissioned to paint an altar-piece — 
. the church of the German community in Venice, San 
iftolommeo. This is the “ Feast of the Rose Garlands; == = 
w in the monastery of Strahow on the outskirts of 
ague, painted between January and September, 1506. _ 
iirer relates in one of his letters to Pirkheimer how the 
pge and the Patriarch had been to see it in his studio, 
d how he had stopped the mouths of the jealous Italian 
jinters who used to say that he was good at engraving but _ 
4 not know how to handle colours. His letters are much 
ncerned with Nuremberg jokes and his friend’s commi 
ys to buy books and sapphire rings, olive wood, glass, 
sr and carpets. But flashes of vivid light are thrown 


‘pay the master a ducat. No one could get me to 
ere again.” Diirer has a good deal of Mr. Punch’ 


tor drink with the Italian painters, but has words of . 
ise for Giovanni Bellini, and the appreciation W 
irer’s intercourse with cultivated judges of art, 1 
e and music, the visits that he received from nobles: 

dignitaries, had made a gentleman of him, as he 
Sree BB*2 


* 
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himself, at Venice, and when he Pe to Ane narr 
environment of Nuremberg he was ripened for convers 
with the patricians and with the intellectual aristocracy 
the humanists with whom he discussed problems of art ‘ 
science, but whose approval he did not earn for his o 
efforts in German verse, of which he published three spe¢ 
mens in 1510 with a woodcut at the beginning of each poet 
and his monogram at the end. His greatest works in paint 
ing after his return from Venice were the Heller altar-pie 
of 1509 (burnt in 1674), and the fine “ Adoration of # 
Holy Trinity,” of 1511, now at Vienna, which, in its gran 
design, is more comparable than any other picture 
Diirer to the masterpieces of Italian painting. From 1 
to 1515 he was much engaged in carrying out commissi 
_ for the Emperor Maximilian, who had conceived extensiy 
_ schemes, employing many artists, for the glorification ¢ 
his Habsburg ancestry and his own achievements in | 
series of woodcuts, many of which remained unfini 
__ Diirer’s main contributions were the design of the 
mous “ Triumphal Arch” and of the “ Triumphal C; 
_ in which Maximilian, preceded by an immense proce 
z yath other allegorical cars, was supposed to approach 
__ But these commissions left him time to engrave, du 
‘ ne years 1513-14, the three wonderful engraving 
which = ae chiefly rests, “ The Knight, Death ani 
- Devil,” “St. Jerome in His Cell,” and the “Me sla: 
ae has inspired more writing —not all worth 
the name of literature—than any other engraving 
sts. Recent attempts to explain it by an examin 
the medizval and Renaissance doctrine of the Te I 


eat ate Diet of ae in 1518, witch gave “bi ni 
ee ety to draw paby fine salle ong then, in 152 
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Evite and their maid Susanna, Diirer set out on his 
els on July r2th, spending more of their time at Ant- 
‘rp than elsewhere. His journal is a fascinating docu- 
ent, and throws much light on the manners of that time. 

describes minutely i visits to Cologne, Antwerp, 
tussels, Bruges, Aachen, etc., his intercourse with 
inces, such as the exiled Kine of Denmark and the 
echduchess Margaret, Regent of the Netherlands; his 
sits to churches and the tips that he gave to get the pic- 
res shown to him; his meetings with the painters of his 
m day, Bernard van Grey, Lucas van Leyden and 
ners, and the entertainments that they gave in his honour. 
@ describes one day the wonderful pageant at the entry 

Charles V into Antwerp and on another a collection of 
iiosities from Mexico. If Roderigo the Portuguese 
wes Diirer’s wife a small green parrot and she con- 
quently has to buy a parrot cage, down it goes in the 
ary, along with every stiver spent on baths and meals. 
resents are given lavishly on every side, Diirer’s own 
ten taking the form of gifts of his own prints. The = 
puncil of Antwerp, like the Venetian Senate many years 
-fore, offered Diirer a house, a handsome salary and 
cemption from taxes, but again he would not be tempted 
settle abroad, and he returned home in the summer of 
\21, with heaith impaired but almost unabated industry. : 
f he choice of some of his latest subjects for engraving, 
pecially the portraits of Frederick the Wise and 
elanchthon, was connected with Diirer’s sympathy with 
‘e progress of the Reformation. He says in a letter to — 
rederick’ s chaplain Spalatin that he hopes some day to 
-aw and engrave Luther’s portrait, but this hope was not — 
alised. I can merely allude to the scientific works which 
: -cupied much of his time in his latter years. He finished 
id published his work on “ Instruction in Measurement 
th Rule and Compass, ” and another on “ Fortification 
his four books on “ Human Proportion,” summing t 


rs, were not quite finished when he died, and were ser ae 
igh the press by Pirkheimer. They were sub-— 


% 


at translated into Latin by Camerarius, a wrote — 


a most interesting te on Diicer’s charé 
attainments. = 
Diirer, whose death was mourned by tee ‘Melar 
thon and Erasmus, as well as his close friends and fe 
townsmen, taken as a painter only, was hardly the 
despite contemporary panegyrics of “the Gern 
Apelles,” even of his own country. He could not 
such a supreme achievement in colour as Grinew 
“ Tsenheim Altar,” or the idyllic charm of Cranach i 
best of his early pictures. As a portrait painter he h 


— least an equal in Holbein, while the somewhat acad 


accuracy of the Nuremberg style of painting appeals 


ee to modern taste than Altdorfer’s fantastic and poet C 


_caprices with their lovely woodland setting of dark r 
grown firs and the lighter green of forest trees. Look 
Diirer painting his long-robed angels, and you wil 
how his imagination flags as compared with that | 
Cranach painting the “ Repose on the Flight into Egy 


in a great circle round the pillars of the church wk 
the scene of the “ Birth of Mary.” 

But when we look at the totality of his achigveres nt 
ainter, draughtsman, engraver, designer of scor 
splendid woodcuts; when we think of his long- -sus a 
cory and rarely flagging imagination, the enor 


iments and industry i in ee out their resul 
90 nd to cee in Diirer an eects pow 


By Joun B. C. Kersuaw, F.1.C. : 
HE Pustic Hearta (Smoke Asatement) Act, which 
ume into force in January of the present year, is the result 
- prolonged discussion of and enquiry into the black 
noke problem. The fact that this was one of the few 
ills of lesser importance which escaped the customary _ 
‘aughter of the innocents at the end of the last Session — 
f Parliament was due to Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s _ 
aterest in the subject, and to his keen desire to pass _ 
sgislation upon it during his period of office as Minister 
ff Health. The new Act is based upon the Report and 
scommendations of a Departmental Committee ap- : 
vointed so long ago as 1914. The outbreak of War 
.ecurred almost immediately it had started its labours, 
nd, ‘as the work of taking evidence was suspended for four 
ind a half years, the final Report did not appear un 
es. “Only a few of the recommendations of the Co 
nittee have been incorporated in the new Act, and m 
of those who have been working, like the writer, for 
venty years in the cause of smoke abatement, are 
ojnted that it contains no provision for dealing with th 
mestic smoke problem. Readers of this REVIEW m 
eminded that the authorities of New York adopte: 
aws in 1906, which prohibited the use of bituminous 
‘within the precincts of that city; and it is for this: 
on that the atmosphere of New York is so much cleaner 
= purer than that of any English city.” . Th 
blic Health Act of 1926 might have contained 
-, within which householders should be obli 
ange from the use of bituminous to smokeless 
‘country, and it could then have been left to the a1 
stion of the local authority concerned as to the date w! 
s clause should come into operation. — The 
owever, contains no provision of this kind, and 


ie (@) Tun FORTNIGHTLY Review, December, 1925, pase 839. 
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solely to the prevention of factory smoke. The c 
amendment made by it in the existing law relates to Su 
section 8 of Clause 91 of the Public Health Act of 18 


_ proceedings under the 1875 Act, is deleted altogeth 


Increased penalties for repeated offences under the Aci 
can now be imposed, and the appointment of Count 
Councils as the acting authority in prosecutions, when the 

_ District Councils neglect their duty in proceeding against 
the offenders, is another step in the right direction. The 

_ Public Health Act of 1926, therefore, in those district: 
where the powers put into the hands of local authori 
by it are made use of, may effect some reduction in the 
amount of pollution caused by factory smoke. 
In view of this strengthening of the law against factor 
smoke emission, it is interesting to study the informa 
and comparative data relating to the soot and dust fall i 
those cities and localities where exact records, have beer 
- kept for a considerable period of time. One of the m 
_ valuable of the results of the International Smoke Ab 


f, 


appointment of a Committee for the Study of Atmosph 
Pollution. Although many scientific workers up to- 
year had been devoting attention to this subject, and. 
measured the amount and character of the impurity 
atmosphere in different places and at different times, t 
esults were not strictly comparable, for each observer 
using apparatus of different principle and design, 
ethods of observation had varied greatly. The fi 
of the voluntary committee, appointed in 1912, 
investigation of atmospheric pollution, therefore, w 


esign a standard type of gauge, and to standardise 
ds employed for the use of this gauge and for t 
nation of the collected deposit. The constituti 
the committee and the organisation of the work 
dergone considerable change since the work was 

ted in 1913, but the apparatus employed and 
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‘thods of recording and tabulating the results have been 
idified only slightly. Figures, therefore, represent- 
“the results of the latest observations are quite compar- 
‘e with those obtained twelve years ago. As already 
ted, the original voluntary committee has been con- 
cerably enlarged since the end of the War, and it is now 
ached as an Advisory Committee to the Meteorological 
anch of the Air Ministry. In London, Glasgow, andin = 
= or two other cities, the measurements of atmospheric a 
{lution have been carried on without a break since they  —s— 
we first started in 1913, but in the majority of places = 
»y suffered considerable interruption during the later = 
iwes of the War, and were only resumed upon an 
tended scale in 1921. 

[In order that readers of this Review may have some 
sar idea of the methods followed in obtaining these 
sords, it may be explained that the amount of dirt and 
ner impurity carried down by the rain can be regarded 
a measure of the atmospheric pollution in any locality. 
ne air, it may be admitted, is never washed by the rain _ 
itirely free from impurity—and the rainfall also varies 
nsiderably in different localities, being much heavier in 
‘se mountainous areas of the country where the 
ospheric impurity is at a minimum. The rainfall in 
majority of cities and manufacturing towns of this 
juntry only varies, however, within comparatively small — 
nits, and when making use of this method of measur-_ 
a atmospheric pollution, the variations in the rainfall for 
‘actical purposes can be neglected. 


= 


The method of observation adopted by the Committee, 
erefore, was the collection of the rainfall of a locality for 
1e whole month in a large type of rain-gauge, having a- 
Mecting area of two square feet or more, and provided — : 
ith a large storage vessel for the collected rainwater. — 

he original gauges were of enamelled cast iron, : 
ad a collecting area of four square feet, and many of t 
e still in use. Owing to difficulties in obtaining an_ 
amel that will not crack on exposure to bad weat Be 
sr long periods of time, glazed stoneware gauges of half 
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the size are now being substituted for the enamelled im 


ones, and it is hoped in time that all stations willl 
equipped with the new type of gauge. On the last day 
each month all the solid impurities which have adhered 
the inner sides of the collecting funnel of the gauges @ 
washed down into the bottles with the aid of some of @ 
collected water, and the bottles are then removed to & 
official testing stations for examination of their contents, 

According to the thirteenth Report, which will ” 
published this year, there are now seventy- -nine of thé 
gauges in use, and thirty-three public authorities @ 
co-operating in the work of collecting soot and dust fa 
records. ‘This is an increase of eighteen gauges and 
four public authorities over the previous year’s figur 
The Annual Reports of the Committee may be regardé 
therefore, as a veritable mine of information on the st 
ject of air pollution in this country; for not only ist 
total amount of solid matter collected in each gatt 
recorded month by month, but figures for the tar, carbo 
aceous matter other than tar, soluble ash, insoluble as 
sulphates, chlorides and ammonia, will all be fou 
tabulated in these Reports. 4 

Limits of space will only permit the writer of this arti 
to deal with the figures for the deposit of solid matter 
some of our leading towns and cities, and those who | 
specially interested in the subject may be referred to 1 
journal named below' for a more extended discussion 
the 1927 figures. The returns discussed in this arti 
have been expressed in terms of tons of deposit per squé 
mile since this is a figure much more easily grasped by’ 
mind of the average person than that of metric tons ; 
hundred square kilometres, which is the form employ} 
in the official reports. (See Table I on page 691.) 

Considering first the Loxdox returns, which cover 
results obtained from eight gauges, aes at points 
far apart in the Metropolitan area as. Revensteaaay P 


bury and Victoria Parks on the north-east, we find F 


(1) The Engineer, February 10th; 1928. 


ow: ounted to or tons. per square ite iis total ne en : 
3 ing year by year, until in 1925-26 it attained its lowest 

of 262 tons per square mile. The figures for the 
ceeding year, ending March 31st, 1927, unfortunately 
yw an increase, the total being 297 tons per square mile, 
: this was probably due to the burning of large amounts 


/ 
uJ 


: TABLE I. ; 
“Total Fall of Solid Matter in London, Glasgow and Birminghae : 
é supressed as Tons per Square Mile since the Observations were Sees 
started im I9I4-I5. — 


Birmingham — 


& 
= Year. London Glasgow Central __ 
= 8 Gauges. 9g Gauges. Gauge. 
[ee 1303 = 713 
5-16. $35 es 451 409 
ier >. = BE 427 368 
, <<a = = 431 438 
— >. 
erage for years 1914-18 425 405 
| 304 323 
284 - 254 - 
+309 - 254 


321 


Lo don i in the year 1914-15 onl 6 months’ records were 
the 8 observation stations, and this, no doubt, expats t 


foreign . and unsuitable al towards ihe ae of 
strike of 1926, and it may be expected 
or the twelve months ending March 
ho a considerable improvement. — 
ow, where nine gauges have been 
y similar piers e improvement i 

re for whereas: in I915- -16.- 
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reduced to 275 tons per square mile. “The (Pee f r 
following year, ending March 31st, 1927, was rather high 
and amounted to 286 tons, and this increase was probe abl 
due to the same cause that had operated to produce @ 
upward movement of the London figure. : 
Birmingham is another large city in which soot and 
fall observations have been carried on for a long period 
time, and here the improvement of the atmosphere in - 
centre of the city is even more striking than that whi 
ae has occurred in London or Glasgow. In 1914-15, wh 
- ~~‘ the -gauge was first erected in Central Birmingham, ~ 
amount of dirt brought down by the rainfall was equival 
to 713 tons per square mile. In 1925-26 this total q 
been reduced to 348 tons, or by over 50 per cent. — 
Birmingham the coal-mining strike caused an increase i 
the atmospheric pollution exactly as it had done in Lond 
_ and Glasgow, and the soot and dust fall for the twel 
months’ period ending March 31st, 1927, was at the ra 
of 405 tons per square mile. — 
It may be accepted as proved, therefore, that thee he 
been great improvement since these observations were fir 
commenced in the cleanliness of the atmospheres | 
_ London, Glasgow and Birmingham, and had it not 
_ for the check caused by the disastrous coal-mining strik 
of the year 1926, this improvement would have bee 
continuous. : c 
Considering now the causes that have operated to. 
this reduction in atmospheric pollution, the chie 
oubt, is the rapidly extending use of gas a 
ricity for heating purposes by all classes of the 
. The second contributory cause is the g 
ion now being given by the Public 
ities in the cities named above to the prevent 
air pollution, ‘both by factory smoke and in other 
A third contributory cause is the more general recogni 
yy 3 edical men of the value of sunlight as a preve 
i se: for this has epee to direct attention to th 
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693 Ss 
ter-educated public opinion on the subject of air pollu- 
u. Table II, given below, is a list of sixteen towns and 
es in this country arranged in the order of their atmos- 
ric cleanliness for the year ending March 31st, 1927. 
se remarkably good position which the cities of Birming- 
m, Glasgow, London and Salford occupy in this table 
iicates the value of possessing Public Health Authorities 


4 TABLE II. 
parative Figures for the Total Soot and Dust Fall in Sixteen Towns 
and Cities of the United Kingdom for the year 1926-27. 


Soot and Dust Fall in © 
- Town or City. Tons per Sq. Mile 


£ per Annum. 

_ Group I. z 

F Rothamsted . ar = = 109 

5 Southport .. = me Re ee ‘II2 

= Kingston-on-Thames = = <a 125 é 
Marple = es = = ee oe SS 

GROUP 2. 

Glasgow = = =S << = 286 = 
London ss: a Sat ee A 207-2 
Birmingham oe = 2 Sere 304 


. Salford = <= a = = 328 


Ws one one tere terri Horr pone ph iy ety eerie Ap ese 


_ GROUP 3. 
Huddersfield a as ns aS 427 
_ Kingston-upon-Hull = = Ke 437 


: -_GRouP 4. 

: Newcastle-on-Tyne = = * 523. 
Wakefield .. .. =F a = 534 

Rochdale... = x 5 os - 546 

ta Liverpool .. =a Pe =o oe 560 

= St. Helens —.. = a = si 572 = 
ee ariisys oe ee 866 


sic are alive to the importance of the subject, and at 
ent upon making the best possible use of the ¢ istin 

_ The figures given in the earlier part of this ai ele 
ndicated how greatly the cities named above hav 
ved their position since the soot and dust fall 
vere first commenced in 1913, but that t 
t opportunity for further improvement 1s revea 
sures for 1926-27 for London and Glasgow @ 


+ 


h 


public opinion is lacking. - 


one of the solid, smokeless fuels which are now bef 


in his 1926 Report that the problem of factory smoke t 
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compared with those for Rothamsted, Southport a 
Kingston-on- Thames. 4 
Having now discussed in some detail the comparatt 
position as regards atmospheric cleanliness of many % 
our towns and cities it is of interest to consider f 
prospects and possibilities of further improvement, 4 
to enquire how far the new Public Health Act of 19 
will assist in the suppression of smoke and in the produ 
tion of a cleaner atmosphere in some of our dirtier town 
and cities. 4 
A quotation from an article which the present write 
contributed two years ago to the monthly journal knoy 
as World Power may be given here, since it still represen 
the writer’s opinion upon this subject :-— 
The amendment of the law on the lines indicated in the Report of Le 
Newton’s Committee will no doubt help to accelerate an improvement 
the atmosphere of some of the dirtier industrial towns, and will inc e 
the number which can be classed with those gathered together in Gr 
2. The writer, however, has never concealed his opinion that it is” 
educational work among fuel users, rather than by infliction of fines am 
penalties, that the greatest progress will be achieved. In support of1 
opinion, he can point to the fact that the four towns in Group 2 of% 
Table occupy their high position owing to the fact that they have creat 
a public opinion by educational work, which supports their effo 


towards obtaining a cleaner atmosphere—whereas in the towns wh 
are gathered together in the last group of the Table, such an educa 


The improvement of the atmosphere of the towns a 
of the cities grouped in Classes 3 and 4, however, 
most likely to be dependent upon the use of gas or 


placed upon the market for domestic heating purpo 
by all classes of the population. /¢ has been proved 
actual observation that in nearly all thickly popula 
towns. and cities the domestic chimney is the cause of ft 
one-half to two-thirds of their smoke, and that fact 
smoke 1s quite secondary in its effects. a 

The Medical Officer of Health for Salford (Dr. 
Osborne), who has taken great interest in the subject 
smoke abatement in that city, and has now four soot | 
dust gauges installed, in fact has gone so far as to asi 


lered as ad. aad that it is aly the domestic 
problem which requires to be attacked and over- 
_ The following extract from Dr. Osborne’s last 
ort is of special interest, since it shows the special 
vulties of the domestic smoke problem in the Lanca- 
‘cotton towns. In many of these the whole of the 
ly are out working during the day, either in the cotton 
; or, as regards the younger ones, attending school, 
ithe problem of keeping the home fire burning during _ 
‘absence is solved by banking it up with slack of the _ 


(pest kind. 


> great group of towns and urban districts of which Manchester = 
the centre constitutes a very densely populated area containing — 
al millions of inhabitants, largely working class, and whose hundreds =: 
ousands of dwellings are largely provided with ordinary open fires = 
sitchen ranges consuming a vast amount of soft bituminous coal. = 
soft Lancashire coal, when burned in the ordinary open grate, gives 
volumes of unconsumed distillation products, in the form of tarry _ 
= This domestic smoke contains an exceedingly high proportion - 
consumed tar and fine impalpable fume, which at times may not be — 
Jus to the eye, but which is all pervading, remaining in suspension 
2 atmosphere for long periods in calm weather. It. is this domest 
smoke which puts the “‘ bloom ’’ upon the pavement and ‘upo: 
gs, and which is so distressing to our architects, and so detri 
| to our respiratory organs. 
ny pared with domestic smoke, factory smoke contains hardly: any 
, owing to the much higher temperature obtaining in the factory 
Ge. We may take it that the lower the temperature of the fire t 
‘injurious the substances which are given off in the coal smoke, 
worst nuisance arises when domestic fires are banked up 
stom that is common in these parts (of Lancashire). 


system of “ banking up” house fires with “sf 
tainly a most filthy and inefficient method of burni 
ous coal, for practically the whole of the hi 
gases are discharged unburned into the atmos] 
orm of a brown smoke charged with finely di 
ss of tar, which sticks to everything with whi 
into contact. The general use of this sy tem of 
g he domestic fire alight in Lancashire cotton to 
industrial centres quite accounts” for the 
gs and for their depressing absence of s 
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Osborne’s Report for the death-rate per raillion 
bronchitis and other chest diseases in the Lancashire 
of towns. These figures are gathered together in Table 
and should be studied by’ all who are not yet convi 
of the close relationship between smoke abatement 
the health of our industrial classes. 

The solution of the black smoke problem in our c 
and towns depends chiefly, therefore, upon the substituti 
of some form of smokeless for bituminous fuel in the home 
of our working classes, since it is certainly hopeless™ 
expect that the open type of fire-grate and kitchen fi 
will be discarded for any other method of domestic hese 
Our annual consumption of fuel for domestic purpo 


~~ 


TABLE III. 


Manufacturing Towns of the United Kingdom. 


Oldbamaw— — 5.5 a3 088 Leeds 
SWS AM oe ae OFT Liverpool 
PO ULMe Yc. oe 1 90 = Hull 3 
Manchester .. .. 1,534 Sheffield .. 
Bury ara, te 503 Birmingham .’. 
Salford SET 472 Newcastle 
Rochdale gene EASA Leicester 
Stockport Peters 1430 Bristol 4 
= Bolton> 5 42° -1;308 Bournemouth. . 
Blickburn --. =~ > 7--¥,263 Eastbourne 
Prestons* ea, 0s. 2 0 1,202 


England and Wales, average 
Greater London, average . 


harging from these that it is never ‘Sally dr 
efore does not ignite readily. In many districts, 
is delivered in sizes quite unsuitable for use 
ry kitchen grate or household fireplace, 
eines ae of ae ee of coke is wor 
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Iaroe amounts is anthracite, and as this is. produced 
fly in South Wales its price in most districts of the 
untry is prohibitive. The output of anthracite at the 
«sent time only amounts to between four and five million 
#§ per annum, so that here again there is a tremendous 
jciency between our annual requirements of domestic 
Hl and the available supplies of this form of a natural 
rokeless fuel. It may be remarked here that anthracite 
the fuel which has enabled the residents of New York 
Ibanish smoke from their atmosphere, and that when 
plies of thoroughly washed and well-graded anthracite 
1 be placed on the market here at a reasonable price 
lhould form a very valuable addition to our supplies of — 
ykeless fuel, since it can be burned satisfactorily in 
*n grates of the Devon type. — 
the chief hope for the solution of the domestic smoke 
»blem lies, however, with the low-temperature carbonisa- 
m processes, since these produce a form of coke which _ 
absolutely smokeless, but can be easily ignited, owing — 

ithe small percentage of volatile matter which is left in 
after carbonising. There are at least half a dozen of 
vse processes now working upon an industrial scale in 
5 country, and in the course of the next two or three 
ars the supplies of this form of smokeless fuel ought 
Ibe able to more than cover the demand. At Glasgow 
: Corporation have installed a large plant for operating 
= of these processes known as the Maclaurin process, 
4d this has now been producing a smokeless fuel upon an 
lustrial scale for nearly two years. In London the Gas 
zht and Coke Company are about to start a plant which 
been erected in accordance with the plans and designs 
e engineers and chemists of the Department 
tific and Industrial Research, and this plant will b 
cing smokeless fuel on a large scale in the course 
e present summer. In addition to these two officiz 
takings” there are other plants which have be 
d by private enterprise in operation at Barugl 
gham, at Leigh, at Pontypridd, and other p 
so ue next twelve months a) considerabl 
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price in nearly all districts of the country. All who w 
to try the new fuel, therefore, should have no difficulty 
obtaining it, and if the experimental plant which is bet 
erected by the Gas Light and Coke Company at the Ri 
mond Gas Works proves a commercial success it is high 
probable that within the next few years every large mui 
cipal gas plant in the country will be equipped with reto 
for the production of smokeless fuel. 

The writer of this article therefore believes that ft 
problem of banishing smoke from the atmosphere of i 
cities and industrial towns will be solved within the ne 
decade, and that London, Glasgow, Manchester am 
Birmingham will soon be able to rival Paris and New Y¢ 
in the clearness of their atmosphere and the brilliancy 
their colour effects. 


SPAIN AND THE TANGIER QUESTION 
By Kennetu Lepwarp, F.R.G.S. 


iE recent recrudescence of activity in Morocco brings up 
sw the problem of the future status of Tangier. It has 
1g been apparent, even to those who did not favour a 
anish solution of the question, that the present situation 
‘Tangier left a great deal to be desired. For Spain it 
$ simply a rankling sore, which affected the healthy con- 
aon of her whole tenure in Northern Morocco, and 
seatened at any moment to produce a political abscess; 
d therefore she pushed forward her claims persistently, 
sn to the extent of withdrawing from the League of 
ations, and losing her seat on the Council, which proved 
at her attitude was not one of injured pride, but was 
‘tated by vital necessity. 

We may criticise the policy pursued by former Spanish 
svernments with regard to the Transatlantic colonies, a —_ 
llicy which resulted in the revolt of the American posses- — 
ms and the Philippines; but, when criticising Spain's - 
st, we must not lose sight of the fact that similar tactics © 
the part of “ Farmer George” lost as our thirteen North — 
merican colonies: and the present administration in 
orocco shows that Spain has learnt her lesson. : 
A brief historical survey of the relations between Spain 
id the Moors will perhaps help to explain the reasons — 
nich forced the former to intervene in that inhospitable | 
ad. As far back as a.p. 711 the treason of Count Julian, — 
n0 held Ceuta and Tangier for the Vizigothic King 
yderick, opened the way to the conquest of the peninsu 
he soldiers of Tarik and Musa; and henceforward the 
session of these twin keys to the Straits was the nece 
prelude to a successful invasion of the co 
ssuf bin Tachfin, the Almoravide, had first to su 
. Riff and the Straits, before he could answer the de: 
o appeal of the Andalusian Emirs, which led to 
ristian defeat at Zallaca and the enslavement of 
5 themselves. In their turn the Almoravides g 


s 


place to the Almohades, wie ede. no serious atte p 
invade Spain until the whole of Morocco, after the b 
conquest of Marrakesh in 1147, lay under their heel 
was not till the third Almohade Emir, the able Yacu 
Mansour, had succeeded, that the new dynasty showed 1 
mettle on the field of Alarcos, where the Castilian chival 
bit the dust. Seventeen years later the vanquis 
Alfonso VIII turned the tables on the son of his | 

queror at Las Navas de Tolosa, and the fertile valle 
the Guadalquivir, with the cities of Cordoba, Sevilla, ai 
_ Jaen, were recovered to Christendom. But the danger Ww 
by no means over; the Nasrides of Granada still - 
_ Algeciras and Gibraltar, the European keys, and over 
__ water the Almohades had given place to the Beni Meri 

another Atlas tribe. The latter, in response to appeal 
= Tio their co- -religionists, made two very dangeroi 
_ invasions, the first, under Yacub abu Yussuf, during 
‘joint reigns of Alfonso X of Leon and Mahomet II ¢ 
__ Granada, and the second, under Ali abul Hassan, to hel 
the Nasride Yussuf J, when Alfonso XI routed the 
-federates on the Salado. After this failure the 
_Merines were engaged in anarchy, fifteen princes rul 
sixty years; and their successors, the “ Wattassi”” Me 
were equally feeble. The opportunity was not lost 
Spanish and Portuguese sovereigns, who occupied a 
ports of the coast. “But after 1578, when the ill-fated at 
‘allant Dom Sebastian led the chivalry of Portugal 1 
on the fatal field of Alcazar, the tide turned. 
adi and Filali Sheriffs, who next ruled in Morocco, 
main, able rulers. Ahmed V, of the first d nas 
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oo 
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mged ‘the situation, but as an instance of the turbulent 
ure of the Riffian tribes, it may be recorded that four- 
ns of the many expeditions fitted out by Muley Hassan, 
of the present Sultan, were directed against 
‘region. Spanish action in Morocco may be said to’ 
f= only from the time of Isabella II, when General 
Jonnell, brilliantly seconded by General Prim, made a 
torious campaign to Ceuta and Tetuan. 
Dne reason thus has been found for Spain’s desire to 
upy the northern littoral of Morocco, the necessity of 
ding the southern keys to the Straits. Gibraltar has 
b lost to her, and I do not suppose that one Spaniard 
thousand seriously expects to regain it. But she 
mot afford to see both sides of the Straits dominated by __ 
gn Powers, even when that occupation be thinly dis- 
Ps by a camouflage of internationalism. If she intends 
hold the Riff securely she must have control in the 
ier enclave, as well as at Ceuta and Tetuan. For 
ier at the present serves as a residence of adventurers, = 
endeavour to make fortunes byselling arms and ammu-_ 
on to rebels in the interior : and Spain is helpless unde: 
present arrangement to prevent this. It is well known 
ne Spanish authorities that several of these adventurers 
‘ir names are withheld from publication for obvious 
sons) lurk within the protection of the international 
hime, and one may remind the French authorities that 
Be gentry are equally ready to supply offensive weapon: 
rebels against the authority of His Shereefian Majee 
tez or Marrakesh. 
would not be indiscreet to assert that France dogs a 
se the Spanish claims to Tangier. Yet she alread; 
four-fifths of the country, the largest cities, and th 
fertile plains. The Riff district is no paradise foi 
essor, no land flowing with milk and honey, pe 
mid husbandmen or ravishing damsels. The s 


s civilising task in Central Morocco. 
ry could be independent, and revert to the © | 
Viuley Ahmed or Muley. Suleiman, no one wou 
ate “ a off Morocco” “more than the write: 
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this seems impossible now. Even if Morocco has lost hé 
independence, she is enjoying for the first time for r 

years security from oppression, and a just and enlight 
government. In the French zone roads and railway 
springing up, and the health of the inhabitants is ass 

by more modern drainage. Spain, with more limited oppot 
tunities, is doing her best to achieve like results in her ow 
sphere. Ee 
Spanish rule in Morocco for the last fifty years was 

limited in area, and was more apparent than real. Th 
vicious system of “rotativism,” by which Liberals ang 

- Conservatives succeeded each other with suspicious regu 
larity every two years or so, precluded an effective pol 

= No government dared face the Cortez with an inflated 
___ budget. An attempt to push matters through by the hones 
Conservative Premier Sefior Maura led to a formidable 
rising in Catalonia, and the shooting of Ferrer cause 
_ Maura’s political extinction. His successor, the Lib 
_ Sefior Canalejas, used to say that Spain must either e 
_ every effort to conquer Morocco or withdraw altoge 
No ministry dared face the loss of prestige that 
- follow such a step; and so things went on in a viciou 
circle, though the Spanish generals, by winning over th 
redoubtable Raisuli, achieved the pacification of th 
_ Andjera tribes. Then came disaster complete and ut 
pected. Abd el Krim, the new Berber leader, had, | 
King Alfred of old, been in the enemies’ camp; he 
g eee ane rottenness of the Sope tet system and t 


agents in Tangier from Spain's neighbours, and 
_ struck shrewdly at the weakest point. The result was 
disaster of Anual, where the gallant General Silvestre 
life, and many thousands of Spaniards passed 
arous captivity, with abundant materials of wa 


ee for his aint ioe “Abd 
one miscalculation and one mistake. as m 
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ib the effects of the Anual disaster on Spanish public 
iion. Instead of anarchy and the possible substitution 
‘chaotic republic on the lines of Spain’s western neigh- 
;, One man rose up and staked his life, leisure, and 
ume on rescuing the country from shame. General 
. de Rivera, Marquis de Estella, in September, 1923, 

2 a pronunciamento and, like Mussolini, marched on 
rapital. King Alfonso, wearied of the ineptitude of the 
‘cians, gave him his wholehearted support, and the 

ny of the bosses was ended in an hour. Martial law. 
iumposed, the constitutional guarantees suspended, and 
Cortez dissolved. The Dictator, for so we must style 
was faced by the urgent need for reform at home, and 
ge for the late disaster in Morocco. With his internal 
ms we have no concern in this article, except that he 
ved, on more than one occasion, that though his revolu- - 
twas of military origin, he would not allow discontented 
ents in the Army to dictate to him. In a former 
tle on the Dictatorate in Spain the writer did not 
ipate so rapid a recovery in Morocco. It seemed — 
coo great a task for any government, however willing. — 
Dictator’s only assets were the loyal help of the King, — 
ithe anxiety of the Spanish legions to avenge Silvestre _ 
their comrades tormented in Riffan dungeons. He | 
however, one advantage that the politicians had 
ed: he was not responsible to the Cortez for permis- — 
to ship reinforcements overseas, or buy munitions of — 
He had carte blanche, and he staked his head on eS . 
sess of his venture. 

t the time of the revolution the victorious ribestaee 
surrounded the Spanish posts in the interior and were 
ng Sheshuan (Xauen). It was necessary to relieve 
The Dictator sailed off to Morocco, and with sur- 

ingly few casualties for so difficult an operat 
ated the place and brought away his beleaguered com-_ 
The efforts to ransom the captives were less suc. 
as Abd = Krim = the language of a conquer 


Se cetinity oa saahdiew entirely from Mor 
el operations were not feasible without the co- (o) 


> ‘3 
referred to above. Whether his late success had overe 
his prudence, and he aimed at supplanting the | 
Sheriffs at Fez, or whether his subordinates exceeded 
instructions, cannot be said. Be that as it may, he t 
France from a friendly neutral into an active enemy | 
attacking the French posts south of the Riff, and 

Primo de Rivera his chance. The result was a 

exchange of notes between Paris and Madrid, and a} 

of military co-operation was decided upon. The a 
campaign lasted only three months, and the allied a 
pushed victoriously forward until the haughty R 

was totally overthrown. It is true that Abd el Krim 
feared the vengeance of Spain owing to his ill-trea 
of his captives, surrendered to the French commande 

_ to Spain was vouchsafed the crowning glory of the r 
tion of his capital, Adjir,-after a brilliant landing e 
tion on a most inhospitable coast, and the restorati 
- freedom, after nearly three years’ captivity, of 
_ hundreds of unfortunate prisoners. 
_ Attempts have been made, on the part of the 
respectable Paris papers, to magnify some recent inci 
_.in Morocco into a serious Spanish reverse. The fac 
that the rebellion was made by the Sanhaja Berbers 
- centuries ago showed their martial valour on the fiel : 
Zallaca and Alarcos, and a few of the Jebala tribes 
inaccessibility had saved them from being overrun 
T fore the bad season set in. It was the intention of 


Dee can nee advise pessimists in the ye 
us ee to: visit the = ‘or, 


ite is no second Cuba in the Protectorate. The 
mish officials, military and civil, really make an effort 
rin the confidence and affection of the natives, and the 
tions between the Spaniards and the Andjera tribe in 
icular are excellent. As an instance of the affection 
‘which the Spaniards are held by the natives, the 
prity of the troops, which were engaged in the opera- 

s against Abd el Krim and the Sanhajas were native 
2s, and there are many native non-commissioned officers 
meir army. The cities of Ceuta, Tetuan, and Melilla 
“many fine buildings, and compare favourably with the 
nch or Italian colonial cities. Railways and roads 

: been constructed, despite the difficulty of the terrain, 
in the wildest corners of the Riff. 
special efforts have been made to improve the health 
me natives. Every city in the Spanish zone now con- 

3 a fine hospital, equipped with all the latest scientific _ 
lances, which has already materially lessened the — 
‘ality. The drainage of the modern parts of Ceuta, — 
fan, e€tc., compares favourably with the peninsula — 
f. In the field of education every care has been 
a for the intellectual development of the Moors. 
»ols have sprung up all over the country, and the pupils 
foach their work with such zeal that it is clear that they = 
feciate the maternal solicitude of Spain on their behalf. _ 
ation is being paid to afforestation and agriculture, and — 
jeans of irrigation this so long neglected corner of 
"a may one day rival in fertility the rich valleys of 
alusia, so that Christian Spain is at last discharging her 
to the descendants of those Moors who introduced so 
2 art and wealth to the peninsula. The recent visit of | 
: Alfonso and his Queen show that the natives are not : 
ering after the old days of Abd el Krim or Raisuli. 
1e cannot yet grasp the significance of the meeting of 
kusten Chamberlain and the Marquis de Estella in the 
ares. The wildest reports have been spread about it 
of them obviously impossible: more especially the 
| that Spain was prepared to evacuate Morocco, for 
she had made such sacrifices. One can only hop 
Anglo-Spanish friendship, born at the time of th 
LL. CXXII. N.S. CC aes 


cate 
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Royal wedding, may be cemented by the discover 
modus vivendi on the Tangier problem, which is s 
for Spain’s work across the Straits and her whole fut 
In the peninsula itself matters are steadily onan up 
grade. As one who has returned from a journey in 
_ Spanish dominions, under the happiest circumstances, 
writer can bear unprejudiced witness to the vast impro 
ments made since 1914, when the caciques pursued tl 
baleful paralysing policy. Even the Spanish tra 
which used to be the bugbear of the tourist, distinguisl 
themselves by unfailing punctuality. That one wo 
meet with courtesy everywhere was only to be expect 
But our customs officials might profit by a visit to Port 
or Irun, to learn that all incomers are not necessa 
-contrabandists or Bolsheviks. Mendicity, which usec 
‘make Granada or Cordoba a place of torment for 
“traveller, is being put down steadily; though one cat 
help feeling that Toledo has escaped notice in this resp 
The courageous attempt made by the Dictator to. les 
the sanguinary nature of bullfights by providing the ho 
‘with leather corselets, must surely commend itself 

_ English people; and the fact that the spectators wate 
the experiment in a sympathetic manner, shows tha 
Spanish lust for blood, if it ever really existed, is on 
wane. The peseta has.appreciated, partly owing to 

~ fidence in the régime, and also to the extensive investi 
in Spain of Latin-American money. Relations with 
Jost colonies have never been warmer, and splendid bt 
ings for the great Ibero-American Exhibition, that is b 
held this year at Sevilla, are being erected in that ¢ 
while Barcelona enjoyed a motor exhibition last yea tal 
-Montjuich. ; e - 
Pen aiter many weary weeks of diplomatic bargaining 
which agreement seemed impossible without either 
making) sacrifices entailing a vital loss of prestige : 
yielding Government, the Spanish and French neg 
_ finally arrived at an understanding on the Tangier « 
ion. Great Britain and Italy, who for some ré 
-gards herself as nearly interested in the questiot 
o Powers directly concerned, are now co 
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-her they will give their approval to the settlement, 
there is little doubt that the International Zone will 
sttled on the basis agreed upon. 

he agreement of March, 1928, respects the sovereignty 
1e Sultan of Morocco in Tangier, and the-1923 Statute = 
undergo no legislative or administrative changes; but = 
“Articles of the Statute, as regards the penal code, are Sa 
= modified for the suppression of contraband in arms, : 
iin questions of public order. A Spanish officer is to 
ppointed Inspector General of Police, with a French 
itant. He is not to interfere in the administration, but 
advise the authorities on questions of patrolling and 
security of the neutral zone, and establishment of 
se forces provided by the 1923 Statute, which are to 
smporarily strengthened. ; 
‘will be seen that this falls far short of extreme Spanish 
as; but even although Spain has had to make vital 
essions, the settlement of the vexed question and the . 
quent improvement of relations with France will besos 
nmixed benefit for her. France will, of course, retain — * 
predominance in Tangier, together with port control _ 
tthe railway terminus, in view of her special relations 
‘the Shereefian Government, but Spanish interest will, 
hoped, be adequately safeguarded by the new police 
lations against contraband. Sas 
rovided that the Sovereign and his courageous Presi 
of the Council are spared to continue their work of — 
ress, we may yet live to see Spain an arbitress of s: 
a-American disputes, taking her seat again on the _ 
icil of the League of Nations, helping to make Tangier _ 
arishing entrepot between the Mediterranean and the | 
atic, instead of a city of refuge for undesirables, and = 
‘more a world power in loyal comradeship with Great 
in and her ally across the Channel, in the interests 


“ogress and enlightened civilisation. 
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EBB AND FLOW 


A MontTH~ty COMMENTARY 


By STEPHEN GWYNN 


Ir we follow the advice given by Mr. H. G. Wells in 
book of collected papers (now called The Way the 
is Going) we shall describe him as a Journalist. 
capital is his own choice.) He means that he write 
the swiftly passing present in a world of whose muta 
he is specially aware; but he certainly does not aba 
pretensions to look ahead. Still, there is not muc 
in trying to discern the future unless you perceive 
what is under your nose, and Mr. Wells is good a 
He sees, for instance, that we are killing off a 
number of invaluable air pilots in “hazardous fl 
which is hazardous because its aim is destruction; a 
we are making very little progress with the use of 
as a safe, cheap and delightful means of transport. 
_ journalist who points this out does a service, for - 
 phasises that, after the “war to end war,” war and no 
is still the chief preoccupation of our managing per: 
_ (“rulers ” is too big a word). “ Germany, lucky land,” § 
Mr. Wells, “does not appear in this massacre. 
forbidden to kill her young aviators, in spite of all pat 
avings to do so; she is devoting them, therefore, 
air transport service that, in spite of many handicz 
already the best in Europe.” . a 
Which of the two lines of development seems lik 
- produce more efficient use of the air for military put 
at the end of ten years is a question worth askin 
Mr. Wells does not go into that. He is convinced, 
British military thought is concentrating i 
. tanks—that is to say, on the use of the ground | 
offensive by mechanically protected machine g ni 
y mobile motors; and he is also convinced (s 
t here again military science is a day behin 
he tank advance, according to him, can be sto 
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Echos franehes with a completeness that military 
Ikers have not realised, just as before 1914 they did 
irealise the possibilities of barbed wire. Future offen- 
‘s must, in the judgment of this civilian, come from the 
These are matters on which Mr. Wells, the civilian, 
siders himself just as well able to décide as any trained 
lier—in fact, better, because he has never been mes- —— 
ised by the parade ground. == 
Ir. Wells has in so many ways annoyed so many people 
his mere advocacy of an idea sets an appreciable 
won of the public against it; and this is a pity, for a_ 
ut deal that he writes in this book cuts to the root of 
sos. If war is to go on there is no use in trying to 
out certain weapons as inhumane. He says our Army 
uffed ” the tanks—that is, they were slow in adopting 
idea, and, though less slow than others, they introduced __ 
ery, and not on a scale to be decisive. But why 
s he omit to say that the Germans “muffed” gas? 
sy got all the discredit for adopting a forbidden means, _ 
they did not employ it on so wide a front as would _ 
2 settled the matter out of hand. This mistake will — 
icely be repeated ; any other ghastly innovation will be — 
lied in sweeping force. But, anyhow, already there are — 
ugh horrors in weapons which no Power thinks of pro-— 
iting to make any fresh war a worse thing than the last; — 
how is it to be stopped? The only possible way is, 
Ur. Wells sees, that each nation shall consent to sacri- 
‘something of its own sovereignty. ae 
Ve ought never to cease asking ourselves what the 
Hal baron felt when he was desired or commanded to_ 
2 up his right of private war. He and his vassals had 
x pride of inheritance; and it takes little imagination 
econstruct the baron’s objection to a proposal that his 
erences with a neighbour (above all with a weaker 
rhbour) should be regulated by a court in which he had — 
the deciding voice. Doubtless his local bard | 
ae verse calling on him to face death a thou 
ss rather than submit to this indignity. What was 
ome of his fighting men? (In point of fact the dispos 
bis ol class was a great difficulty everywhere in the tr 


ka 


; 
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sition period.) The answer to all these questions 
past was given by a superior power, which came dow 
banged the feudal baron about the ears, a process g 
facilitated by the introduction of artillery, not so e 
procured by the local chiefs. But the end of this proce 
was to leave the central powers scowling at each ot 
across frontiers. Who is going to impose pax mund 
For, as Mr. Wells sees, there must be somebody 
impose it. A sanction is needed. 
It would not be like Mr. Wells to shirk the task 
offering a suggestion, and we have accordingly his pt 
posal that the British Empire, the United States, Hollan 
and Switzerland—possibly with Belgium added to thenr 
Z should combine to stop war wherever it breaks out, 
_ denying finance and the supply of essential raw material 
If France and Germany were in accord, the propos 
might in a sense be feasible. It is not always realised 
there was at one period a probability that the U: 
States might decide the European War without a breach® 
neutrality, simply by prohibiting the export of munitio 
to any belligerent. In practice this would have favo 
Germany, which had made enormous provision fo 
plying herself and her allies; and part of the reason wl 
_. the step was not taken was that American opinion on t 
whole thought Germany a culpable aggressor. This ser 
ment was powerfully reinforced by the firms and the v 
| men who did the supplying, and also by the sens 


some not distant day. 
Sana assuming that a Petes to enforce 


F; Wells postulates, it could certainly ensure tae 10 W 
aa last so’ long as that of IQT4. But would that | 
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alls can be a deal more formidable than a decorated 

iral at the head of a brigade of cavalry; but in the last 

“t it is not clear that war can be prevented except by the 
wledge that more formidable war will be made on the 
maker. After a century or so of that conviction, im- 

sed by examples, we may have a world in which 
pnalities will be no more belligerent than a modern 

m: but the central authority must be there. Indeed, 
ding to Mr. Wells, it will be obliged, in the interests 

ax mundi, to impose a uniform currency and to regu- 

tthe distribution of raw materials throughout the world; 

wat its work will be cut out for it. Yet, after all, this 
slopment of its functions from what exists to-day at 
eva would not be a more surprising advance than that 

n, say, William the First’s Government to that of so 

la man as Mr. Baldwin—which interferes to a degree 
with an authority that would have left the Conqueror 

ping. Imagine William of Normandy asked to put his 

d to a general prohibition of homicide. Yet now- 

ys Mr. Baldwin does not even think it necessary te 

‘tion the matter. Use and wont is incomparably the 

agest of sanctions, and after many imperfectly success-_ 

attempts to “outlaw war,” we may—that is, our race 

-—-make war as unnatural an occurrence as murder, and 

videly condemned. But it will be a different world in 

ch that comes to pass, as undoubtedly our world is — 

arent from that of the eleventh century. “<E 

Mr. Wells would say with truth that unless we move 

-ker than in the past there will be little left of the | 

sies; and it is true that the mind of soldiers and sailors 

ks slowly in regard to generalities. These people dwell = 

he details of their own business, and are bound by i 

litions. That is necessary, and that is noble. But if 

‘main problem for the modern world is how to get rid 

‘his incubus of armament, we cannot seriously expect 

ch help from soldiers or from sailors. It is against 

ure for them to apply their minds to scrapping the | 

shinery which it was their pride and their duty to per- 

. They have a conservatism like the conservatism oles 

churches, stiffened by an amazing ritual; and just how 
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conservative the navy can be recent évents have show 
The public mind has been grievously and righteous 
exercised about the courts-martial on the officers oft 
Royal Oak. 4 
Twelve years ago it might have been possibic to pe 
suade the public that this was a matter on which the publ 
could not form a competent judgment; but since 191 
Great Britain has come nearer to the ordinary Europe 
standard, and most of us who are over thirty know t 
essentials of discipline. These are the same in all age 
but as education spreads, discipline needs to keep me 
closely in touch with the usages of courtesy. Vio 
language is not necessary to the enforcement of author 
on the contrary, it is often a mark of incompetenc 
command. So far as the navy must be a law to itself, th 
‘standard of self-restraint imposed should be stricte 
especially in superiors. We have been made to feel | 
_ formidable are the difficulties for subordinates at sea. 
_ the army, if such a problem as faced Captain Dewar ar 
_ two or three officers could retire to one man’s quarters 
_ if necessary concert their action while off duty; but ¢ 
_ board ship no man is off duty, and any departure f i? 
usage risks a whole career. The probable results of t 
advertisement will be to discourage candidates for the sei 
_ vice; in the army there is already a grave shortage, thous 2 
for other reasons. The seriousness of this miserably pett 
affair i is enough to head off a whole generation. 2 


“To swing for murder is a common evil, : 
But to be hanged for nonsense is the devil.’’ 


ence, inevitably one’s gorge rises. If the trad 
the naval service do not exact courtesy between officer 
arade—and courtesy is compatible with great seve 
—then the tradition is in great need of overhauling. — 
ee For once in a way it looks as if Parliamentary d 

sion might be useful in a matter that is generally out 
of Parliament’s sphere. The civilian heads of the 

favy cannot usefully touch ahs: detail of discipl 
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public opinion does from time to time need to mitigate 
t conservatism of the services which holds that a thing 
tight because it has always been done. Flogging was 
abolished by the services, but by the public. The real 
tter at issue between Admiral Collard and his two 
‘ordinates was that he behaved like a seaman of a hun- 
ed years ago, and they disapproved the effect of such 
saviour on a ship’s company in the world of to-day. 


very much larger issue was raised last month in the 
vate on unity of control for the fighting services—and 
> Parliament was strictly within its own sphere. Each 
the services has its own professional head, responsible 
its efficiency : and that is clearly necessary. Butisit 
il that there should be also three civilian heads over _ 
professional chiefs of navy, army and air force? Mr. 
ldwin detailed to a House which must have found his 
cement very hard to follow, the bewildering multiplicity 
ommittees and sub-committees that exist to introduce _ 
srdination; and he was for leaving things as they are. 
.. Lloyd George, with greater experience as a War 
ister than any man living, declared in favour of the — 
iplification which he never introduced while power was 
the single Ministry of Defence, whose occupant 
mld be responsible for allotting among the three ser- 
ss a bulk sum laid down by Parliament. One of his_ 
sons was interesting. Every Cabinet contains a small 
nber of outstanding men—he had known as many as six 
ne Cabinet, but two or three was what he would appear 


eed, one may surmise that three Mr. Churchills, for 
‘ance, each fighting the battle of his own arm, would | 
ke existence intolerable for any Cabinet. Presumabl) 
re is always this conflict, though between less ea h- 
‘king combatants ; and not any one of the three Minister 
in-a position to plan for the whole field of defence 
7 +a man so placed, Mr. Lloyd. George thin 
‘t there can be no drastic economy, and we can all of 
that drastic economy is the first condition of efficient 
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As things stand, defence in seed and not in respe 
any particular branch, must be regulated either by th 
Prime Minister or by the Cabinet as a whole—if, indeed 
it is regulated at all ! ; 


America has sent us two books for which to be grateful= 
Miss Willa Cather’s Death Comes for the Archbishop, ant 
Mr. Thornton Wilder’s The Bridge of San Luis Re ) 
Gratitude here means something quite different from the 
feelings aroused by Mr. Sinclair Lewis, to whom many 6 
us are thankful for making us realise our privileges; h 

shows us the Middle West in a manner to convey convic 
tion that what he describes is real ; and if anybody describet 
jail life as convincingly the number of criminals would be 


i 
— 


sensibly lessened. But these other novelists show us 
beauty, and for their treasure-house they draw on _ 
America which is Spanish and Catholic in the frame 
of its existence. Yet Spain scarcely comes into 
Cather’s picture ; her book is a study of two French n 
sionaries moving among the Christianised Indians of Nei 
Mexico—reviving the work first done by Spain. “Am 
cans” of the English-speaking breed figure, for good 
for evil, but Spain had passed away from the scene gen 
tions before the period in which the tale is staged—the 
_ period when revolvers were still a new invention. ‘ 
marek Ct among these grouped sketches, loosely strung lik 
_ incidents in a film, one chapter throws back (after the film 
usage) to the much earlier age when Spanish priest 
zs eee for the Speer or upon the people, each acco 


ic maa gardens and made Indians carry soi 
_ water, that peach and vine should yield on the red 
_ Miss Cather shows, too, that these were no common 
_ sionaries who could exert authority without armed ba 
among the savage peoples. But this study of tyran 
ee of revolt against tyranny, only sets off the 
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Illigent will. Yet the material side of the civilisation 
ch her Frenchmen bring is the same as the Spaniards’— 
of the gardener and fruit grower and wine maker, art of 
Ibuilder in noble stone. It would not be easy to name 
tther book in which so much is discerningly said by a 
igner to the special honour of France, and the flashes 
description which recall the home memories of these 
eed Auvergnats are so true as well as vivid that they 
= confidence in the accuracy of all her presentment. 
= scene passes in a debatable land, where English- 
aking America floods up against the Spanish culture; 
_we are shown how this remote and enormous bishopric 
undefined frontiers becomes still wider and more difh- 
: when the gold rush brings every kind of European 
vell-mell. 
“he book is too well known to need detailed description. 
¢s a study of Catholic religion in some of the queerest 
cditions to which its uniformity must be applied, and of : 
tact by which a great missionary bridges the transition. = 
ma secondary sense it is a novel and exquisite picture oe 
er, lifelong friendship between two-priests, totally 
ike in nature, yet each fine enough to discern all his — 
: fineness. Also, one must say something of the ~ 


ing. Miss Cather builds up her effects very quietly, 
y solidly, touch after touch, as if she were making one 
“hose adobe houses so expressive of the country. | 
the thick clay walls (she is describing the bishop’s study) had = 
1 finished on the inside by the deft palms of Indian women and had 

: irregular and intimate quality of things made entirely by the human — 
4. } « 
[hat is not only an example of Miss Cather’s style but 
Hescription of it; each sentence seems, as It were, = 
mely and hand-made. Take this again: Pues 
‘The air and the earth interpenetrated in the warm gusts of Spring— ' 
‘soil was full of sunlight and the sunlight full of red dust. The air 
‘preathed was saturated with earthy smells and the grass under se 

a reflection of blue sky in it. ae 


here is in this second passage a suggestion of that : 

H thrill which Miss Cather can give to her writing b 
§ sparingly. It comes oftenest, toward the close, af 
_bishop’s lifelong helper has gone away, the priest who 
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was no scholar but everybody’s friend, a natural co 
ment to the bishop’s austerer refinement. Now © 
less to tell; incidents are fewer to carry forward the 
by their own variety, and the sense of imminent co: 
tion, as when water draws to a fall, is everywhere conv 
and so is the magic which binds the old Frenchman, 
his life’s work is completed, to the place of his pilgrim 
France was his home, and he might return to it, bu 
missed the “light, dry wind” of new untamed count 


_. The moisture of ploughed land, the heaviness of labour and grow 
grain-bearing utterly destroyed it; one could breathe that only o; 

~~ bright edges of the world, on the great grass plains or in the sage-brust 
desert. 2 


— 


s There are perhaps in the whole book not more 
___ score of such phrases as this about “the bright edges 
the world,” where a note breaks in that transcends 
ordinary gait of prose; for a moment the sober march 
to dance music. But the effect of this recurrence w 
- quickening frequency at the close is decisive in the b 
- quality. 
__ Mr. Thornton Wilder has all the gifts of a writer e 
just this of simplicity. Unluckily, it is cardinal fi 
‘winning of’ belief in a tale—from Defoe’s time onv 
or Bunyan’s. Yet, after all, it does not matter ¢ 
whether there ever did exist such a society in Bra 
that which is suggested by Mr. Wilder’s intrica 
ngenious composition. These five people, conf 
n one sudden catastrophe when the old. bridge bro 
goin into the abyss, were poe of the wides: 


red years ago grows up, lightly constructed 
e which had been woven of osiers by the Inc 
ch for all its lightness carried thousands ac 
"ge for more than a hundred y oS Mr. Wilder's 


ople have we trying to ee Brit h 
nta ity into a demonstration gee that which t 


* 


Sie 


ing us saw when Mr. Baie acquired the elephant 
tbo. A certain collector of such objects bought the 
tinal manuscript of Alice in Wonderland for some- 
ig over fifteen thousand guineas, and now the cry goes 
3 Alice is being torn away from the England of her 
h. Why, not all the King’s horses and aeroplanes and | 
sadnoughts and many expletived admirals could 
satriate Alice. There is no reason why private indi-— 
uals should not collect authors’ manuscripts for their 
1. amusement; it is a degree better than the dismal 
mg of astamp album. But to pretend that these things 
‘€ an artistic value, or a literary value (except in a most 
ondary sense for critical purposes—and do we want 
revise the text of Alice?) is to make fools of ourselves — 
_of others; it is worse, for it denies the prerogative of 
rature which alone among the arts can offer the full 
‘oyment of its best to everybody at the same price, in 
places at all times. It would be a barbarous misuse of _ 
lic bounty to expend anything like fifteen thousand 
meas on a curiosity while all the galleries are crying out 
funds to buy modern work, which, heaven knows, 
makers are anxious enough to sell—for the other arts 
zd patrons. Literature can dispense with them. If 
morrow some donor accepted Dr. Rosenbach’s offer to 
the British Museum have Alice for what he g 
rature would not be a penny the better. The object of 
ok is to be read, not to be looked at. Let us leave the 
ying of manuscripts to the people who do not want to 
id, but to collect—of whom the extreme example are the 
yers who actually like to get an unpublished manuscript 
that they can lock it safely away and prevent any 1€ 
aS a it, using it, above all, from publishin; ites 
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‘“LEAVES FROM MY LIFE” 
(A Comment by W. Llew. Williams) 


THE publication of this volume—delayed by the author’s absenm 
from England, and illness—is an event of no little importance 
very large community. Sir Herbert Barker’s patients number r 
thousands, They cherish for him a singular affection. They 
have eagerly welcomed the book, and will have read it with 
interest. Beyond this circle, however, is a wider community w 
~.for a long period has regarded Sir Herbert as a pioneer who left 
beaten paths and blazed a trail in what W. T. Stead termed @ 
‘hinterland of surgery.’’ The first circle will peruse the volum 
with the desire to learn as much of their friend’s career as he 
free to disclose, whilst those whose sympathies were aroused by 
_author’s pursuit of truth under extreme disabilities will find i 
story of Sir Herbert’s fight of the right of research, of indep 
investigation without let or hindrance on the part of any laym: 
had original ideas and theories which cut clean across orthodox ides 
-and methods. The rebel always attaches to himself a vast amount 
sympathy, and Sir Herbert, quite unwillingly on his part, was f 
garded as a rebel—going his own way, and never yielding one i in 
of territory conquered by exhaustive conflict. I am sure the larg 
circle will find ample satisfaction in these Leaves From My L 
_ their hero. I am afraid, however, that any who expected an 
_ biography of the strictly usual character will be disappointed. 
___ twenty pages cover the first twenty years of the author’s life— 
_ domestic joys and sorrows, education, culminating in his asso 
_ with his cousin, the well-known bonesetter John Atkinson, from 
he learnt the principles and practice of his art. The chap 
_ exasperatingly brief—deliberately so for reasons set forth in th 
_ face—affording the reader the minimum of material to constru 
dequate picture of the youth—little more than a boy—who w 
“Manchester to begin a career which, for dogged courage, for 
nation to succeed in face of all handicaps and oppositio: 
dly be equalled in modern times. The chapter describi 
rbert’s Manchester days are the most self-revealing i in the b 
least, ‘they are to one who met him, as I did, in those early 
e few who were privileged to have known him then will be a 
d between the lines meanings hidden from the mass of read 
_ see in words and phrases a significance undetected by 
have but scant space at-my disposal. - There are tw 
rant to say based on an acquaintance—tripening into frien 
ich began thirty-five years ago. First, from the 
ys I was impressed’ by his absolute confidence 
ndness of the methods he employed. He never fal 
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confidence, and though I have known him in seasons of deepest 
ression and gloom, not a shadow of doubt ever crossed his mind 
‘0 the scientific value of manipulative methods as practised by 
Their ultimate triumph he never questioned. Once I said 
mgly: “‘ It’s a case of Barker contra mundum.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ he 
ied with intense feeling, ‘‘ it is true, I am up against the whole 
iical world ; I accept the position.’’ So I am not surprised to read 
33): ‘‘ To-day, when I possess a lifetime’s experience of the 
ttical worth of manipulative methods, my faith in the soundness 
ihe principles upon which my art was based is not stronger than 
sas when I saw Manchester for the first time, and saw it as the 
ee where I was to justify by actual demonstration that confident = 
iid : 
secondly, I want to underline one fact rarely noticed by either 
ads or critics. Both assume too readily that Sir Herbert’s extra- 
mary mastery of the technique is based upon some vague heredity 
“ He is gifted in this way,’’ said a well-known journalist, and 
it at that. That is sheer nonsense. It is true to say that Sir 
tbert from his earliest days displayed a curiously perfect manipula- 
skill. It amazed John Atkinson. But it is not the secret of his 
prising success. It is nothing of the sort. That mastery is based 
m life-long study and constant practice. Yet I rarely heard him 
1 to this. He seldom referred to any book he had read. I never 
a text-book in his hand. When not actually working he would _ 
ge, willing to talk, and never fobbed one off with the excuse ‘‘ I ae 
busy.”’ Yet I knew he was a diligent student of all literature 
ing on his work, and possessed the valuable knack of getting out 
uny book its very pith and core in the shortest possible time. I _ 
wild say he has few rivals in the extent of his anatomical knowledge _ 
ued by deliberate and prolonged study. “‘ By a kind of instinct,” 
says (p. 34), ‘‘ I discovered that only by a wider knowledge, and = 
rperior technique, could I find a place among recognised healers.’ Be: 
sa picture worth dwelling on—a lonely lad in lodgings pursuing sf 
‘studies amid every kind of discouragement to the point where 
ith was permanently affected. Sir Herbert Barker may be and is S 
iiplomeed, but he is as fully qualified for his work as any licensed _ 
-titioner whose name appears on the roll of the Faculty. =e 
pass over the controversial section of Sir Herbert's book. It | 
sly vindicates the man and his methods. No fair-minded prac- _ 
mer calmly reading that story can feel proud of the part played 
the B.M.C., its officials, and by the medical Press. But the pa 
vast. This book, I hope, is not Sir Herbert’s last—but it is hi 
st appeal to the Faculty. Hitherto he has pleaded in vain f 
yenition, for an opportunity of teaching in the Schools. Will 
. fail? Leaves From My Life asks that the same recog- 
on be given to the methods as was given by His Majesty to the — 
4 who developed them successfully, thereby lessening vastly the — 
1 suffering. _ sie a 
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SADLER’S WELLS FUND — 


To the Editor of THE FoRTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Sir,—On April 23rd our greatest poet and dramatist was | 
and died. On ‘‘ Shakespeare Day,’’ therefore, we feel that w 
an especial claim to plead through your Review for a cau 
could hardly be more aptly fitted to the occasion. We plea 
completion by the public of the admirable scheme represented | 
the Sadler’s Wells Fund. 

The Old Vic is our one importantly large and eminently success 
People’s Theatre. It is not too much to say that it is also London 
only worthy tribute to Shakespeare ; and Great Britain will ha 
other until the Memorial Theatre at Stratford has been rebuilt. 
Old Vic presents Shakespeare and opera to vast numbers of 
_ people at prices that they can afford; and no one who has seen 
ee _ great auditorium crowded to capacity, as it commonly is, can 
SE the eagerness with which the provision is received or fail to r 

- that it fulfils a public need. Z 
The Sadler’s Wells Fund is designed not merely to save’S 
Wells, an historic theatre in North London with a Shakesp 
tradition second only to that of the Old Vic itself (where alo 
whole of Shakespeare’s plays have been performed), but to 
to the best possible use by adding it as a second theatre to 
_ Vic. This expansion is much needed by the Old Vic, and 

“increase the efficiency as well as double the extent of its wot 
But Sadler’s Wells must be given, or the low prices that m 
charged would be impracticable. Once given, it can, like © 
_ Vic, be made to pay its way. It will be added to the Old V. 
twin Charity Foundation, which means that any profit must g 
into the work. . 
_ We ask everyone who reads these lines to send a gift for ft 
- honour of Shakespeare to a cause that, especially on this d 
should wish to help. 
The sum already raised is £35,000, and approximately as 
- again is required for the reconstruction of the theatre, which ha: 
bought freehold. Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Tre 
Sadler’s Wells Fund, 119, Piccadilly, London. Cheques she 
de payable to the Sadler’s Wells Fund, and crossed ‘ 


* 
Ale 


r vincial Bank.”’ ; 
; Yours faithfully, : 
DEVONSHIRE (Chairman Sadler’s Wells Fur 
STANLEY BALDWIN. — 
-BALFOUR. 

D. LLtoyp GEORGE. 

J. Ramsay MACDONALD. 


The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return 
manuscripts ; nor in any case can he do so unless either sta 
a stamped envelope be sent to cover the cost of postage. 
It is advisable that «articles sent to the Editor shoul 
written. | bas ee at 
| gunner pararueaee! € ; fe ry a a Re eee : 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the ac 
article. : Le ane 
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GERMAN REPARATIONS = 


By “ AuGcuR”’ 


aw weeks ago Mr. Parker Gilbert, the Agent-General 
the payment of German Reparations, came to London 
mne of his periodical visits to see his friends at the 
asury and at the Bank of England. The occasion was 
sd upon by organs of the Press to inform the public of 
iGilbert’s scheme for the revision of the famous Dawes — 
1, of which now for the fifth year he is the vigilant 
dian. The figures published were incorrect, and, in 
‘case, it was premature to speak about a scheme pre- _ 
id by the Agent-General. Yet those who read atten- 
‘y his quarterly and annual reports have occasion to — 
w that Mr. Gilbert does not look upon the Plan as 
and to be carried out without a readjustment of the — 
len imposed upon Germany. . ae 
Then the Dawes Plan was drawn up and accepted by © 
many in 1924 it was hailed as a way out of the blind 
y in which Europe had found itself, after having tried 
xact Reparations from Germany strictly according to 
Peace Treaty of Versailles. Indeed, it has not | 
1 proved until now that the sums which the Allies. 
and according to the Plan, and which the German 
‘ernment agreed to pay, are above Germany's 
acity to furnish. The full sum of yearly payments is 
ing into force only in the current financial year, anc 
2 is reason to expect that the German Government 
be able to ‘produce it, or, at least, will = 
lly to carry out its freely accepted obligations. 
if there are doubts of the future capacity of Germ 
y. this cannot be the immediate reason for th 
vhich undoubtedly is spreading, about the ne 
a revision of the Dawes Plan. To understand 
“CXXIIL N.S. 2D Die SS 
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is happening we must look deeper into things, below 1 
surface of daily affairs. a 
The Versailles Treaty, for better or for worse, has be 
for the last ten years the foundation of European rece 
struction. But this historical document consists of thr 
parts, each having its own particular object to perfor 
In the first place the Treaty provides for the liquidati 
of the Great War, secondly it contains clauses w 
establish for Germany a period of probation during w 
she is kept under control and is not fully mistress of her oy 
house, and thirdly there is the Covenant of the League 
~ Nations—an integral part of the Treaty—which creates i 
Europe a family (to use Mr. Kellogg’s happy expressio 
of nations living together on terms of absolute parity. 
however much people may discuss the meaning of t 
articles of the Covenant, one thing is clear: that the 
is only one class of members—equals among equals. 
several occasions ' we have said, and cannot say it 
sufficiently strongly, that Germany’s entry into the Le. 
of Nations can have only one meaning: her perio 
probation has come to an end, and the Allies 
received her into their family on terms of an absolu 
parity. When a principle of such importance is at ste 
is useless to quibble over legal details, which in the | 
_ may seem to contradict it. There cannot be two « 
_ of moral rules running concurrently in the life of 
_ viduals, and there cannot be two laws of comity ap 
_ simultaneously in international relations. And in 
_ sense, because it contains the Covenant of the Leag 
Treaty of Versailles is the charter of Germany’s final - 
tion from the shackles imposed upon her after her | 
in the War. We have to make up our mind definitely | 
is point, whether we like it or not. R: 
“_ Fhe. Dawes Plan, in addition to settling ihe m 
of the payment of Reparations to the Allies by 
any, imposed upon the latter a system of © su 
_ vision incompatible with the idea of a sov 
ate. The Agent-General is at the apex — 
_____ elaborate machinery of control. People are apt t 
i ae at ene pus him or concurrently thet are 
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mittee of Transfers, (2) an American member of the 

mission for Reparations, (3) a foreign Commis- 

‘x and members of the Council of the Reichsbank, (4) a 

gn Commissioner and members in the Council of the 

nan Railways Co., (5) a foreign Trustee for the rail- 

bonds, (6) foreign members in the Council of the Bank : 
ae Industrial Bonds, (7) a foreign Trustee for the In- 2 
‘ial Bonds, (8) an Index Committee, (9) a Committee 
Ihe Arbitration on Gold Values, (10) an Advisory 
mittee for Mortgaged Assets, (11) an Arbiter for the 
»~ (12) an Arbitration Committee of Interpretation 
adge between the German Government and the Com- 
ion for Reparations), (13) an Arbitration Committee 
Deliveries in Kind, and a Special Committee for the 
2, (14) an Arbiter for Private Property in Germany, 
an Arbiter for Concerted Financial Measures, (16) an 
tation Tribunal for Appeals from Decisions of the 
mittee of Transfers, (17) A Technical Committee for 
Dawes Plan, (18) an Arbitration Commission for — 
alts, (19) a Special Tribunal of Arbitration for the — 
ways, (20) an Arbiter for the Railways, (21) an Arbiter 
ae Industrial Bonds.’ All these posts and bodies are 

ed by the Dawes Plan Agreement, and the protocols 
lary to it. The Allies, who see how the money comes _ 
ay not feel the weight of this system of control which - 
»shes Germany and deprives her of the right of freely ee 
sing of herself to which she now lays claim as a 
reign State, an equal member among equals in the = 
y of the nations united by the League Covenant. It 
be convenient to meet this claim in silence, so as to z 
the issue for a time, but, when obliged to speak, who io 
uity and justice can deny it? _ <2 ae 
e financial experts, commissioned to draw up the — ; 
tt, which prepared the acceptance of the Dawes Bo 
by the Governments, were aware that Germany 
1 never be in a position to pay the colossal | 
which politicians had accustomed the publi 
ect. On the other hand, they were not pre- 
“to say at the time exactly what would be th 
‘h is list is taken from Furst, De Versailles Aux Experts, Paris, 1927; 
- DD2 
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amount which could be obtained from the Ge 
without killing the goose, for the mark currenc 
gone under in the mad inflation of the Ruhr perio 

the export of German capital abroad had dre 

the last visible resources of the country. The experts 
ferred to temporise, and as a result they produced a 

the monetary value of which can be gauged t 
only approximately. Not only that, but the safeg 
provided are of such a nature that there is — 
encouragement to the debtor to apply himself ‘to 

___ swifter paying off of his obligations. It has been right 
said that even if the sixty millions of Germans decided 
work seven hours a week longer to help to pay @ 
Allies, their action would not set them free earl 
or decrease the total sum of their payments. 

- is disheartening, and, from the point of view of a pu 
commercial transaction, unpractical. We need not 
surprised if the Agent-General and other finane 
experts hold the view that by the provision of an exact 
limit and of a premium for swifter repayment, Gern 
~ should be given an incentive to get rid of the Dawes | 
Z and of Reparations as quickly as possible. 4 
__Until now we have said nothing about the sums whi 
~ the Dawes Plan exacts from Germany and which méz 
may not be above her capacity to pay. We are not 
cussing this point at present, because figures would 
obscure the question at issue, which is one of ee cif 
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ifor its continuation or offer a very small sum indeed 

otal payment of Reparations. é 

the plea for a revision of the financial clauses of the 

wes Plan is based on the consideration that to-day a 

ttalisation of Germany's obligations would materially 

» the economic reconstruction of Europe. Bankers and 

mciers know that annuities “in perpetuity” or for a 

7 large number of years have a present capital value not 

th greater than similar obligations for a shorter period. 

example, if an annuity of £100 to go on for ever is 

italised at 5 per cent. it is worth £2,000. The same 

ly payments for sixty-two years would be worth about 

00, and for thirty-seven years about £1,700. When, 
refore, dealing with payments which are to last for an 

finitely long period or for a very long number of years, 

y are not afraid of substituting for them a smaller 

aber of annuities, because they know that in the process 

apitalisation the loss incurred will be comparatively 
ul and probably well worth accepting in view of the 
rantages of a swift liquidation. We have good reason _ 
selieve that it is this consideration which isatthe bottom __ 
the calculations already being tentatively made in view _ 
. revision of the payment of German Reparations. 

he situation, unfortunately, is complicated by several — 
‘umstances, of which the most important is the fact that | 
‘Allies are heavily in debt to the United States. And © 


ma financial settlement in Europe, because Great Britain — 
1e Baldwin Agreement crystallised her obligations — 
r that count and obliged other Governments to do the — 
e. Before the conclusion of the Baldwin Agreement, — 
H of similar treaties by other countries, something could - 
ve been obtained from the American Treasury in the 
1e way as Germany has been protected from excessi 
nt by the Transfer Clause in the Dawes Plan. — 
ere is nothing to prevent the United States | if 
ig to be paid in full without any consideration t 
s miseries and troubles. Until now we see no sig 
ening of the American attitude, and political c: 


make it doubtful that such a softening, € eh 


ntua ly inevitable, can take effect within the 1ext 


i 4 ‘ 
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eighteen months. So if the Dawes Plan is to be revised s¢ 
ways and means have to be devised to do this witho 
necting the revision in a direct fashion with negotiatio: 

a reduction of the Allied war debts to the United Stat 
This places Great Britain in a particularly unfoaa 
position, because whilst France gets more than 50 per ce 
of reparations, the British share is only twenty-five = 
cent. Much has been said about the famous Balfour 
in which Great Britain has laid down the policy she inten 
to follow in the question of the debts to her of oth 
European Governments. The Balfour Note establish 
the fact that the British Government does not wish 
demand from its debtors in Europe more than the sum 

_ is obliged to pay to America under the Baldwin Agreemet 
eee At present, as Mr. Churchill mentioned in his speé 
on; this. year’s Budget, the payments received from f 
_ Allies and from German Reparations approximate 
balance with the sums paid to the Treasury in Washingt 
But if the payments from Germany should be diminish 
this fine balance immediately would be upset. It is, the 
fore, directly to the advantage of London to wait and 
nothing for some time yet, in the hope that Germany ¥ 
be able to effect not only the first full payment for Repai 

_ tions, which she has already inscribed in the Budget c of t 
_ Reich, but to go on paying as much in the following j 
If this hope is not realised there would always be time 
speak of a revision. 
_ France is in a different position. Apart from the 
that, whatever the arrangement arrived at, she w 
havea surplus remaining from her quota in the Repa 
payments after the debt to the United States ha 
covered (this because of her colossal expenditure on t 
‘struction of the devastated areas), it is to her advanta 
_ have a swift settlement. M. Poincaré, who, afte 
General Election of a month ago, seems to be firmh 
dle for a considerable time, must carry on the v 
stabilisation of the franc to its logical conclusion 
sition of the French Treasury i is flourishing, but it i 
To- Pee S Pee has not been traz 
To do this it is n 
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ong as the debt to America hangs like a stormcloud on 
fanancial horizon. 
‘he case of Belgium presents a special difficulty, for 
mreason that under the present arrangement the annual 
ment to the United States absorbs only about one-sixth 
me Belgian share of Reparations. The remaining five- 
ths are affected to the so-called Extraordinary Budget 
h has been established for a score of years ahead, and 
tains the expenditure not only for reconstruction of 
istated territories but also for large productive works, eee: 
th Belgium needs if she is to keep her place in modern es 
strial conditions. There is also the question of the = 
ral thousands of millions of marks left in Belgium by = 
‘Germans during the fifty-two months of their unlawful 
upation, and which the Belgian Government has taken 
it from its citizens at the rate of 1.35 francs per mark. 2s 
il now, in spite of two conventions signed between the 
Governments (but not ratified by or even presented to 
Reichstag), Germany has done nothing to redeem this 
icularly onerous war debt. The Belgians are active ee 
‘ners in the occupation of the Rhineland, and certainly 
| not allow this chance of obtaining an advantageous — 
lement—perhaps the last one they will ever have— 
slip. 
‘t is inexpedient yet to go into details and to discuss the __ 
iversations which have been carried on already in a ten- 
‘ye fashion for the preparation of the ground for a 
Hision of the Dawes Plan. Our desire at present is only 
yarn our readers of the imminence of the question to bes 
ccussed in one form or another in the course of the = 
ming twelvemonth. In fact, we consider that it will be the — 
sgt important problem in Europe in the near future. The — 
od is certain, the methods to satisfy it are less clear, but 
way out can and will be found if, before indulging in 
‘ty bargaining, the Governments interested make up 
ir minds on the essential principles involved and 
} dingly. In any case the greater the courage and 
ness with which the problem is approached © 
er are the chances of a swift success” and oO 
1endous improvement in the whole economic situat 
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By JAMES CORBETT - 


Just before the Chancellor presented his fourth Bud 
to the nation | reflected upon the meteoric career of 
individual. J remembered he had been a public fi 

since his nineteenth birthday, and although I am 1% 
minded he was born in 1874 I must still regard Win: 
_ Churchill as a young man. He is the same young 
_. who went through the Spanish campaign in Cuba with 
was with the British force during the Indian fron 
troubles of 1897-1898, and in the Soudan campaign ; { 
_ same individual who had dramatic adventures in the | 
War and wrote astounding letters to the papers. And» 
superb courage he manifested in the Great War! FE 
the same young man who worked for the Conserva' 


e ‘denounced in the sternest manner, joining & 
Liberal ranks. He is the same cherub whom Cam 


Se Bard of Trade in 1908. Then came his appoin 
as Home Secretary in succession to Lord Gladstone, af 
his promotion to First Lord of the Admiralty in. 
the. fury of the European catastrophe, with Churc 
di g! his storm, the definite break with the Dibra 


So, before he made his iounk ce aan 
_ wondered what the clock of destiny was going to 
Winston. Would the gods regard him as the vi 

leir caprice, or was the hour coming for the 
ue would Churchill be iy next BE 
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aat would happen on April 24th. I had no qualms about : 
iinston in the least. I know he is never disturbed by — . 
2 hostility of the Opposition, because he has a super- 

nmge of mental qualities, and he can present his facts 

se an expert demonstrating the glittering facets of a 

mond. To me his Budget speech reads like a mighty 

arch in human annals, breaking down all the barriers 

prejudice, and his trenchant survey of every item leaves 

critics breathless. Politicians forget Antwerp and 

allipoli when Churchill rises to his feet. The man’s 

winders are forgotten in the unstinted tribute to his 
snius, and in the cold light of historical perspective — 
sople ask if Winston really committed the sins laid to 
s account. Was he not to be pitied through lack of _ 
ipport in a critical phase, and was his concept of reality __ 
ot more than an imaginative dream? Some experts say 
:at Churchill would have been a genius had his plans ~ 
uwried. They happened to fail to a certain extent, but 
as the situation not too complex even for a Churchill? 
know his Memoirs have vindicated him to a remarkable _ 
sgree, and Liberals do not forget his fight for the Iris] 
ree State. I have heard it rumoured he drafted the Irish 
eace Treaty, but doubtless he had the collaboration of 
jirkenhead in that respect. For that matter Winston 
puld have drafted the Treaty of Versailles, but it 
‘ated on good authority he was painting pictures o 
iat occasion. I am not sure whether they were landsca 
aintings or merely etchings! ——= 
‘So, as the hands of the clock passed nearer to Budget 
lay, I recalled why Churchill was made Chancellor of 
ve Exchequer. That was the finest move Mr. Baldwi 
yer made. He knew that Churchill represents the bul 


{ him what an earthquake had occurred within 
A him ee | 
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boundaries of the world. He saw what the repercus 
of that cataclysm meant, he could trace the tide of rev 
tion, chaos, and anarchy in many lands, and he realised 
with the instinctive certainty of Fate, that no milk-and 
water Liberalism would solve England’s post-war as a 
culties. Winston did not undergo the transition of 
reaction. He returned deliberately to the Consecwalil 4 
group, but he has never been called a political die-hard, 
In a flash he saw that stability and equipoise lay along the 
path of Conservatism—that was his mental reading of the 
situation—but it meant more to him in the real progressiv 
sense. He could never become archaic and fossilised, 
Like his famous parent, Lord Randolph, his tempera 
- mental trait will still get him into hot water—he will still 
chase those revolutionary geese even in his quiet moments 
_ but he can always be relied on to fight his own corner 
_ He did that a few months ago with the Civil Serv 
Estimates. 
But let me get on to the Budget. We all =p roseal 
_ that particular Tuesday with mingled feelings. Anythi 
in the nature of a dramatic surprise might be expect 
_ yet there-was a conviction that the real climax would bh 
next year. The fourth Budget was merely to lay the 
foundation for the greatest general election ever held i 
_ the country. 
_ The odds seemed in favour of the Chancellor. 
ie awd begin with a prestige on account of his luck 
securing a surplus, as he was four millions to the good of 
the financial year ending March 31st. The revenue came 
at £842,824,000, and the expenditure at £838,585,c 
That meant a balance of £4,239,000 on the right s 
B t there was nothing to crow about. That balance 


E: 


2 He had three half-yearly charges in t 
iths fon income-tax payers assessed under Sch« 
A, and that luck does not occur every spring. 
ant nearly an extra £15,000,000, and the Chanc 
£10, 000,000 more than he estimated from death d: 
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my, Navy, Air Force, health, housing, education, 
enue and Post Office departments—were estimated to 
t £407,495,000. The Chancellor would have to reveal 
figure of the debt service and other consolidated fund 
irges, and last year the total of these consolidated fund 
wices ran to £423,000,000. If one could make the same 
umption for the coming year the total expenditure = 
uld be something like £830,000,000. But one point = 
cerved close attention. In the last Budget Churchill 
‘vided £65,000,000 for the Sinking Fund, and specu- 
ion ran rife as to what would happen this time. Lord 
lwyn’s Committee recommended that the sum should 
£75,000,000, but the Chancellor had leaned to 
3,000,000 as the standard rate for the Sinking Fund. =e 
the object of raising it to £65,000,000 was to make up = 
‘vious shortages, it was thought Churchill would decide 
_£50,000,000 this year, in order to obtain £15,000,000_— 
finance his rating scheme, a daring project which was 
pe the greatest feature of the Budget. Financial experts _ 
re doubtful on some points. They stated that the Chan- 
lor could only rely on an extra £10,000,000 of revenue, 
spite anticipated decreases in death duties and super- _ 
-. It was therefore thought that no costly scheme for the 
ief of rates could be launched without at the same — 
1e creating some fresh source of revenue. | 
Everyone knew in what direction the Chancellor was 
ving. Reduction of the costs of production would be ~ 
2 aim of the proposed relief. Agriculture, iron and steel, — 
nes and quarries, railways, shipbuilding, and blast fur- 
ses—these would be the chief beneficiaries. It was the 
,vernment view that if production costs could be appre- _ 
bly reduced, by easing the burden of rates on these and 
nilar industries, then trade would be stimulated and ~ 
ployment increased, and even taxation and the tates 
uld ultimately benefit. It was also anticipated that there 
uuld be a revenue duty on petrol, a slight reduction of the 
ty on raw sugar, and perhaps a safeguarding duty of 
rty-three and a third per cent. on imported buttons, in — 
ordance with the Board of Trade recommendat: 
1e Chancellor had already declared that he did_ 
Ss DD*2 
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intend to reduce the income-tax, or the spirit duty 
entertainment tax, or the betting tax, and that he 

not afford to restore the penny post. 

We all knew that the passage of time had not les 

the problem of Budget-making. The enormous cost 

Great War has not added to the joys of the modern Cha 

cellor, but then the War cannot be blamed for everythin 

The War does not account for the fact that over twenty pi 

cent. of the estimated national income — betwee 

__£860,000;000 and £900,000,000, if local taxatior 

: ~_ included, which amounts to about £180,000,000—is appre 
_-_ priated by the State for national and local purpc 
ie Then, in addition to incurring a debt ten times the 
War amount, which in interest alone costs 
__£300,000,000, we have run into increased social expent 
- ture since 1914. Thought naturally turned therefore 
_ the exposition of a scheme which would substantially lov 
the burden of local rates, particularly those which fall up 
_ the sources of production, namely, agriculture ai 
industry. We are aware these burdens cannot be 
altogether, but surely an effort would be made to ¢ 
_ their incidence? Our industrial troubles of 1926 causet 
_ heavy increase in local rates, and certain districts su 
_ more acutely than others. But, as everyone realis 
mere change of incidence does not diminish the sum- 
_ of the burden, 3 
_ We also seem to be faced with a yearly Bud 
00,000,000. - But 450,000,000, the standard amo 
Baldwin Sinking Fund, is applied to the redemptio 
ot, so that our actual expenditure is about £7 50,00 
But even this figure suffers from inflation. That i 
including on both sides of the balance-sheet the 
| expenditure of the Post Office and the pay 
ited and credited by the Road Fund, so that real 


80,000, ooo. That figure can hardly be reduce 
ng period. Experts inform us that savings 
terest must depend upon the conversion, as op 
ters, of the high interest-bearing debt issued d 
ar into new loans oe a lower rate of interes 
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= has been done in this direction recently. But we oa 
reaching the end of short-term maturities, for next . 
til the last of the National War Bonds fall due, and = 
rernment credit is already beginning to improve. That = 
tency has been stimulated by the foreign capital market 
New York. For instance, a British Government sterling 
‘gation, the four per cent. Funding Loan, was recently 
coduced in New York, and already it has raised the 
ve of the stock appreciably. | 
With regard to the Sinking Fund, the Government, in 
€ next year, has the right to repay the £2,000,000,000 
per cent. War Loan, and this millstone may be 
soved if the rise in British funds continues. It was _ 
ved that the Sinking Fund figure would not be reduced 
aw £65,000,000, for the larger the Sinking Fund appro- 
ations the more favourably will Government credit be : 
ected. 
When Budget day arrived Mr. Churchill did not falsify 
my of these predictions. The following were the prin-— 
al points in his speech:— —— 
_ Customs duty on mechanical lighters of 6d., with a correspon ling 
tise duty on home-made lighters. oe 
the duty on British wine to be raised from 1s. to 1s. 6d. a gallon. 
:n adjustment in the Customs duty on cinematograph films in order to 


se British Empire films on the same basis as other films. 
. duty of 33} on imported buttons. <= 
. tax of 4d. per gallon on certain kinds of light oil, including petrol 
| kerosene. British shale oil and liquid fuel manufactured in ~ 
intry to be exempt. = 
“he new oil revenue, with other moneys, will supply a means of rat 
ef. a 
‘reduction of the duty on sugar by the equivalent of 4d. in the retai 
se. =: 
4 series of reductions in the licence duties on lighter goods vehicle 
-kneys on the roads, and 20 per cent. reduction for heavy vehicles 
sumatic tyres instead of solid tyres. : 
Jo reduction in the standard rate of income tax, but the allow ne 
pect of children to be increased to {60 for the first child am 
‘the second. ; : : 


As he has personally acknowledged, Mr. Church 
ished with the way his Budget has been rece 
er reactions to it occurred have all been a 
~ Local authorities have expressed their doubts, 


we 


ee, pe ag lg eee Ge Pee, ey) ee Soe 
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City has made criticisms in detail, and the motor trar 
business has delivered dark forebodings, but it has a 
modated itself with wonderful swiftness to the chan 
the price of petrol: Apparently no one has underrated 
magnitude of the Government operation, and there se 
to be a disposition to recognise the Budget as a cons 
tive piece of statesmanship, apart entirely from the immé 
diate gains and losses of the individual taxpayer. 
The debate that followed was fairly illuminative 
Naturally Mr. Snowden suffered from a degree of financtg 
Puritanism, and he took care to launch a general attack 
on all the sins of the Chancellor. But there was an airo 
artificiality about his speech that was clearly marked 
although it certainly contained a few shrewd 
justifiable criticisms. Mr. Snowden was on fir 
ground when he stated, however, that the promis 
of a steady annual reduction of £10,000,000 in suppl 
expenditure has not been fulfilled, and the fai Te 
to effect economies, combined with two raids on th 
_ Sinking Fund, has certainly helped to place Gover 
credit in a less favourable position. But these past 
_ quencies are irrelevant at the moment, and it is fe 
that the Snowden attack on the Budget was less eff 
_ than usual. The only real objections which he launche 
were the inadequacy of the provisions for debt redemp 
which depend upon a gamble on the lowering o 
interest charges for the floating debt—never a pror 


eeclichie was very feeble, and it is not yet andes 
he dragged in the red herring of land values. 
r. Lloyd George proved a little more dangerous. 
lescribed the rating proposals as robbing not merely P 

all the twelve Apostles to pay Paul. He also pom 
ut that industries in depressed areas would have t 
‘ters of their rates paid, while the rest of the commu 
Id either get no relief or else exact their pound 
m their neighbours. In other words, he objecte 
yosals because they relieved both prosperous | an 
sed industries alike. _ Necessitous areas woul 
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larger contributions than those which did not suffer from | 
imposition. What the Churchill plan meant was to give 
ief to prosperous concerns in prosperous districts, and to 
H to the heavy burdens on the less prosperous. Obviously 
it was a vicious state of affairs. Mr. Lloyd George also 
saded that the remission of agricultural rates would 
rrely put money in the pockets of the landowners. This 
st wail reminded the House that the Welsh Wizard is 
+ partial to the landowning community. . 
But much of this criticism has already been considered 
¢mature. Until the Chancellor clarifies the air, or until 
makes clear the principles upon which he will distribute 
new grants to the various local authorities it is futile 
talk of the additional burdens imposed on certain 
‘tions of the community. Further, such arguments 
nore the main object of the scheme, which is intended 
st so much to lighten the load of local taxation as to 
*t part of the burden from the shoulders least fitted to 
sar it, True, the ratepayer will not get much immediate — 
lief, as the local authorities will only receive something — 
se £3,000,000, but that is beside the point. The chief 
\erit of the Churchill plan lies in the fact that it relieves 
idustry from a vicicus taxation which has handicapped 
roduction, especially in the depressed exporting trades. 
- will also allot the new block grants more in relation to 
ie ability to pay than the present chaotic allocation of 
yovernment subventions. Additional measures may be 
ssential to deal with poor relief, but that hardly affects 1 
sundness of the Chancellor’s proposals. It is import 
> remember that the execution of the full scheme is S$ 
oubtful, and considerable modifications may be necess 
.efore these measures take their final form. == 
Mr. Snowden, of course, described the rating schem 
a fantastic, half-baked monstrosity.” He maintained 
hat it postponed the hope of relief indefinitely 5 at 
inanced in advance contrary to the orthodox princi 
xation ; that it was dependent upon an impossible di 
1 between productive and other industry; that it a1 
entiate between the prosperous and. the depresse 
hat it was destined to benefit landlords and no 
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men. He also declared that the Bene Fund ee th 
years was £25,000,000 short of the statutory minimt 
that the scheme of a Fixed Debt charge would not survit 
to the point of the extinction of the Debt, and that t 
conversion operations had presented the holders « 
maturing securities with amazingly generous bonuses, so 
that this procedure merely increased instead of lessened 
the ultimate burden. It was left to Sir Alfred Mond to 
*— prick this bubble. He declared that the last argument was 
false, and that the Snowden gibes could not destroy the 
profound effect of the rating scheme. The psychological 
_ effect of the step would be enormous, because it meant the 
first helping hand out of the slough of despond. The 
_ principles of producing our own fuel supplies, and of 
_ relieving productive industry, were unquestionably sound, 
and they might even be supplemented by extending to 
first-class industrial securities the right to be reckoned as 
gold. But Sir Alfred Mond warned industry that exemp- 
tion from rates should not mean exemption from sca 
its own financial house in order. = 
Doubtless the most effective opposition came from Mr. 
Lloyd George. His criticism was directed against the 
method and not the principle of rating relief. He main-~ 
tained that the equalisation of rates within larger areas 
would mean an actual rating increase in prosperous ar 
He also described the compensation of local authorities 
for loss of revenue by an invariable block grant as unsound, 
and stated that the extra compensation of .£3,000,000 
rd cases was most inadequate. He even stated t 
S in revenue from railway rates alone would nea 
orb it. He deplored the fact that the relief would 
_ select ve, in the evil sense of being accorded to special al 
_ Industries instead of being allocated to necessitous ca S. 
Tr er “phraseology, he declared that the new Moses 
d lead into the promised land not the shopkeeper nor 
workman, but the capitalist, the landlord, and the e 
_ Federation of British Industries. All these complication s 
d ) him were unnecessary. As an alternative he sugges 
at a direct subsidy, such as the taking over of the c 
of supporting peupsts and roads, tous uae been ‘gran 
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ce, until the new assessments under the Act of 1925 
complete. Such assessments, according with the 
ll letting value of property, would automatically have 
tioned rating relief. The new scheme appeared to 
21 the Act, because no Assessment Committee would 
wolish enough to lower assessments when it knew the 
“rnment would pay. 
> P. Cunliffe-Lister, who for years has clamoured for 
ect stimulus to productive industry, lost all patience — 
iMr. Lloyd George at this stage. He pointed out that 
inly cost of the scheme was to raise petrol to its price — 
year ago, with the probability that it would fall again. 
that time the Government had promised to carry out 
whole scheme for nothing, would not acceptance have 
“prompt? As to its method, if the principle of 
wing productive industry was right it must be of — 
ral application. As to its results, it gave an immediate _ 
alating promise to the actual producer, not the land- — 
of a £20,000,000 a year drop in the costs of produc- _ 
beginning eighteen months hence. The direct relief on 
‘would be 3s. per ton, and the indirect freight relief, 
e granted on raw materials and not on the finished 
luct, Is. per ton. The average direct relief on coal 
ld approximate 3d. per ton, and the freight relief 4d. 
ton, a total relief amounting to more than the royalt 
ge. - The plan of differential railway rates had proved 
iticable since the decontrol of coal. ee 
ut I think the man who can afford to smile is the 
mcellor of the Exchequer. Not merely has he pro- 
ad a rating scheme which will benefit productiv 
istry, but his Budget proposals throughout have not 
sred in the test of constructive statesmanship. Mr. 
iston Churchill is something more than a politician. : 


rE 


ST. HELENA UNDER THE EAST IND 
COMPANY x 


By Lreut.-Cot. O. L. Marutias, O.B.E. 4 


Ir a “general knowledge” paper contained the ques st 
“What do you know of St. Helena?” it is probable # 
the majority of replies would be to the effect that it 
the island upon which Napoleon was kept as a prisot 
while a few more enterprising spirits might add that 
was visited not long ago by the Prince of Wales. . 
But it is probably safe to say that no answer wot 
vouchsafe the information that from 1673 to 1834, a peri 
of 161 years, the island was under the control of the E 
India Company. 
5 te Like many other parts of the world, the island’ 
__ discovered by one of the old Portuguese navigators, Jo 
da Nova, and derives its name from its discovery on 
Helena’s Day, 1502. The uninhabited island app: 
did not invite occupation, nor did it appeal to th 
English visitor, the notorious adventurer T 
_ Cavendish, in 1588. Nearly half a century later, in| | 
_ the island was taken by Jacques Specx in the name of { 
_ States General, but the Dutch settlement was removed 
_ the Cape within twenty years, and in 1652 the aban 
_ station was occupied by the East India Company. 
_ fortifications then erected were later expanded int 
. named after the Duke of York, afterwards 


‘sea to South America, a voyage of come ei 
h ndred miles, the track of which was followed 
> Repulse. A sloop was sent to warn Englis 1 
‘the loss of the island, and fortunately fell i 
- aauiadron under Captain Richard Mundy 
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vdron bombarded their front. The Dutch thereupon 
endered, and Munden also captured three of their 
ss which approached the island unaware of its change 
ands. 
.eigwin was left in charge with a garrison of one 
dred and sixty men, and Munden proceeded with his 
es to England, where he was given a knighthood and 
want of £2,500. Keigwin’s subsequent career was 
ous. Ten years later he was serving at Bombay when 
wolt occurred, and he was elected Governor by popular 
*, He issued a proclamation “in the King’s name ” 
ming to rule under the direct authority of the Crown, 
citing “the intolerable extortions, oppressions and 
ctions” of the East India Company. His rule was 
iinctly successful, and when, on receiving written com- 
nds from the King, he handed over his authority to 
Company he was granted a full pardon and given 
amand of a frigate. He was killed while gallantly 
Hing the assault on the island of St. Christopher on 
1e€ 21st, 1690. SS 
The position of the Company at St. Helena was now eS 
newhat curious. The charter granted by Queen — 
-zabeth in 1600 gave the sole right of trading with © 
ntries “ beyond the Cape of Good Hope “a -condis 
1 the island did not fulfil-while in any case its aban- 
nment by the Company’s garrison and recapture by thes 
pwn forces deprived the former of any prescriptive 
hts that may have existed. The difficulty was overcome 
the issue, on December 16th, 1673, of Letters Patent sf 
inting the lease of the island to the Company “ to. be 
.d of the Royal Manor of Greenwich,” but without rent. > 
The Company took immediate steps to consolidate its 
sition on the island. Two companies of infantry were 
tioned there, one of which was commanded by Captain ~ 
shard Field, who was appointed Governor. His pay fc ¢ 
; double duty was fixed at 450 per annum, with a 
atuity at the same rate. ae 
e second company was under Captain Anth 
le, who was appointed also “ Husband of the Sto , 
wr this he received £50 per annum, and for the first two 
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years was to be ateommmbaset with aie a 
wooden storehouse sent out from England “so (l 1 
he kepe no fire therein.” Fortunately St. Helena is 
tropics. The planters were to form a sort of \ 
trained with the regular companies, while the soldiers ¥ 
encouraged to learn planting and might assist plaz 
when off duty. 
The original instructions to the Governor and Cou 
were comprehensive : “ You are to take into your possé 
sion all the cattle that can possibly be attained, th: 

_ distribution may be made to the several Inhabitan 
cording to the rules hereafter mentioned. The Three Bi 
left by Sir Richard Munden to be kept in repai 
_ permit the inhabitants to goe a-fishing therein. All 
to be distributed equally among the inhabitants.” — 
addition, no female cattle were to be killed for a period ¢ 
three years, while everything growing on the island 
well as any minerals or precious stones that might b 
covered, was the property of the local Government _ 
‘representing the Company. Evidently the policy of ¢ 
Labour Party is not new! 3 
=e _ Spiritual no less than material needs were provides fo: 
“We have entertained Mr. William Swindle a Mi 
of the Gospel of whom we have received a very 
‘character to preach once and catechise every Lo 
: Bae The bearer of this somewhat unfortunate 


2 se ff #8 many of his ee brethren. : 
ae 2 Mr. Francis Moore was appointed surgeon at t 
shades of Harley Street!—of £25 per annum v 
lyett,” and was granted land and cattle equally with 
5 anters and a gratuity of £5. These various 
Be assed through many vicissitudes during the Compa 
ncy of the island. Governors were chang. 
quently, and the official mess does not appear to hav 
fee At: I times the happy family so essential in ‘ 


e Reverend Swindle did not ne survive, ar 
ntly, in ae of ue AT ee the 


he ry 
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; “without benefit of clergy”’ for considerable periods. 
en when this was not the case, things do not seem to 
re gone smoothly, and in 1717 we are told that “of 
2 our parson has been more troublesome than usual, and 
‘several new notions. Last Sunday there was a great 
ission of several parts of the Liturgy, the Nicene Creed, 
ryer for the Company and Shipping, and there was only 
ollect and the Lord’s Prayer before the sermon.” This 
atleman would evidently have been in his element at 
me of our modern Convocations, but he was informed. 
tt “ the Governor and Council are resolved to have no 
ire of these Fopperies nor alterations in the established 
rms of the Church prayers, and if you go on in these — | 
jimsical methods of altering the established prayers, of 
{ving them, you will render yourself incapable of acting == 
a Minister of the Church of England here and must _ 
pect to be sent home ”—sentiments which will find a 
arty echo among many Churchmen to-day. 
[During these clerical ixterregna the duties, within limits, — 
pear to have devolved upon the Surgeon. The class of — 
= latter official was evidently not maintained at its 
iginal level, for in 1693 we read of Surgeon Manning 
ing promoted from “ common sentinell,” to which rank 
was again reduced for drunkenness. Shortly before the 
inouncement of his death we are told that he was “ very 
ttish,” but he was allowed to continue reading praye: 
chapel and to conduct funerals, for which duty he I 
‘ived two shillings per month, but whether there was any 
‘nnection between this melancholy function and his 
‘evious medical experiments it is, perhaps, kinder not 
iquire. His place as Surgeon was filled by anoth 
vate soldier on the strength of “having served part 
1 apprenticeship with a London apothecary,” his. p 
aoe fixed at thirty shillings per annum, so that 
fanning survived, there was every prospect of his 
auing to draw his two shillings per month ! 
The lack of harmony did not stop short of ev 
ghest officials, and when, in 1697, Governor I 
d, “his widow at her departure from the fort toc 
e Plate, etc., insomuch as hardly the present G 
7 ild have pewter spoons enough to serve ye Com 
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table,” while some ten years later the Governor inf 
the Council that “he observes the Engineer to be u 
running headlong, rather a Pioneer than an Enginee 
no gentleman. Idle, ignorant and lazy and to b 
missed.’ On hearing his fate, the Engineer prayed 
his salary might be continued, to enable him to pay 
debts, and “to carry him off the island like a gentlem 
whereupon the Council made the caustic retort that “if} 
carried nothing off with him he would in that respec 

off as much like a gentleman as he came on”! 
official amenities were not always thus, and on A 
at 5th, 1710, it is recorded that the Governor showed 
: Council a sample. of St. Helena sugar, when it 
___ resolved: “ That a pound or two be sent to our Honout 
___ able Masters, and that they be acquainted that we we hay 
found the following articles since Governor Roberts can 
_ here, viz.: Lime, Tyles, Bricks, Cut stones for building 
Rum, Minerals of several sorts, upon which w 
now resolved to fire nine guns and drink our Hono 
_ Masters’ good health and success to the Island.” a 
_ As a matter of fact, drinking, whether of healths ¢ 
otherwise, was the cause of much of the trouble 
continued almost throughout the Company’s rule. 1 
- 1678 the Directors wrote: ‘“ We understand that arrac 
is acceptable upon ye Island, axd in case you shou 
_ attacked would be very serviceable for encouraging 
men. We send 2 Butts.” Unfortunately, amon 
very mixed races constituting the population, art 
proved only too acceptable, while spirit was also dis 

_ from the ample crops of potatoes. Among the 
eople’”’ rum punch seems to have been the cor 
verage, and was sold by the bowl, with the not surp 
ult, in a tropical climate, that the death rate ro 


Se 


cial attention to the disastrous effects of local dis 
ereupon the Governor issued a proclamation — 
nkenness embodying a kind of eighteenth- 
ora,” which discouraged conviviality by ord 
_ €veryone to be in their own homes by 10 p.m., and 
_ bidding meetings of any kind after that hour. __ 


x 
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it while the Company was solicitous for the welfare of 
'bjects, it kept a sharp eye on its own affairs. 
yyear after reoccupying the island a reduction of the = 
son was ordered, “only the oldest, civillest and best ES 
ers’ being retained, and the Governor received high 
mendation for cutting down the force to fifty men. 
remainder were given the option of returning to 
.and or becoming planters on the island. 
‘ortly afterwards the Directors write: “ You advise 
{ the death of the Gunner by a disaster in firing a 
‘for which we are sorry, but much blame you to spend 
powder so vainly and as we are informed your gun 
a double charge by carelessness.” 

1687 we read that Capt. Gregory Field,’ who had 
an Ensign in the garrison and was a member of the 
neil, “is a mere useless burden to us and therefore 
lo hereby dismiss him from our service. Give him 
= to come home at his own charge, and we shall admit 
into our almshouse here which he petitioned for.” 
nost times, in fact, the island must have been a source _ 
onsiderable anxiety to the Company. Ten years after _ 
iving their charter the directors write that the settle- — 
t had cost £40,000 “ without one penny profit.” In = 
; they complain that the Governor's salary has grown 
{200 per annum, and two years later they record that — 
2 Company has expended above £26,000 in three years — 
his place.” ‘Times were very bad about this period. — 


707 the current prices of food were not unreasonable, _ 
ne following list shows :— | 


e s<a: 
f Yams Sr aa .. 6 oper cwt. 
= Beef oo oa = 35. ZR = 355 535 
t Potatoes ..  -: Se “4 O14 bushel 
‘=~ Beans Ex = we oer Se 
i. Butter... am = es OL 5 
He tRowls. ss er a PAERG exch ; 
| ~‘Turkeys and geese =. + 55 OO » 
_ Goats Ae pera O We east 80-55 
=) Roasting pigs. +5 =, 3.0 eet 
Meum Gheep, ts. en pre OO = 45 
SP Afitk Hsieh eels Es 20 gallon 


is not clear what relation, if any, this officer was to the irs 
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But in 1713 no rain fell for ten months. Crops fi 
cattle died, and meat became very scarce. It 
necessary to allow the inhabitants to fish under regul. 
from the Company’s boats, and supplies had to be : 
to ships. This last necessity was a very serious mat 
for in those days of sailing vessels the island was on 
direct route to the Cape, and was relied upon fo 

= supplies of meat, vegetables, and drinking water 
voyage which might occupy in all some six months. 
was, in fact, the real raison d’étre of the Company's 
ment, as the East Indiamen had, of course, to go via 
Cape. However, matters improved under the rule 
___ Governor Pyke (1713-19), who appears to have been ¢ 
of the most successful and popular of the long I 
of rulers. Zl 
Shortly before his period of office, in 1706, his ] 
_ decessor incurred the grave displeasure of the Direct 
owing to the loss of the two ships Queen and D 
__ These vessels were anchored some distance out and 
to comply with orders to come nearer in. The fol 
_ day two ships flying Dutch colours approached and 
_ duly saluted, when, to the dismay of the garriso 
were seen to haul down their flags and run alongside t 
_ two English vessels, of which the Queen promptly ¢ 
_ chargedabroadside. ‘Taken unawares, however, the 
_ quickly made captives, whereupon the strangers hoiste 
_ French flag and stood out to sea with their prizes. 
shore batteries fired furiously, but all their shots fell 
The Governor was severely censured for this inci 
but protested that it was the fault of the ships | 
coming closer in, as ordered, and also due, in pa 
information given him by the captain of a merchan 
that no French ships were at sea outside Indian’ 
but his defence does not read very convincingly. 
_ Indeed, in the early days of the settlement thin 
to have been carried_on in a somewhat haphaze 
1678, therefore, the Council was ordered to me 
urteen days. For absence from a meeting a meé 
was. fined half a dollar for the first offence, one d 
the second, and one and a ball: dollars for ae t rd, 
opich he was Sree Sere Segoe 
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a 1683 the Directors complained that the time of the 
incil was being occupied with trivial matters, and a 
of laws founded on those of the Bombay settlement 
forwarded, while later the laws. of Barbados were 
t out for guidance in dealing with the black population. 
it714 the various edicts in the new possession were 
ught together and described as :— 
seing a collection of such Priviledges and Charters as have been granted 
e Kings and Queenes of Great Brittain to ye Rt. Honble. East India 
pany. And the Rt. Honble. Company’s Constitutions and Instructions 


time to time thereon for ye Good Government and Administration of 
ice to ye Inhabitants of the Sd. Island of St. Hellena. 


Unfortunately the justice mentioned often took the © 
m of the utmost brutality, while the black workers on 
plantations were discriminated against openly in a 
itaken policy of repression. 
Thus in 1679 “two runaway blacks” belonging to a 
mber of the Council were hidden by an inhabitant, who 
: “committed to prison 24 hours—afterwards he have 
-and twenty lashes on his naked body at the Flag- 
| pay 8 dollars.” E 
_ater in the same year a black named Sattoe, after great = 
‘vocation, wounded his master with a knife given him — 
‘another black called Rowland, when it was “ordered 
it Sattoe be hanged—that the hand with which he 
unded his master be first cut off. His head to be 
ered from his body and placed upon the top of the 
itket House. That Rowland be imprisoned and — 
ught to the place of Execution with a rope round his — 
-k and there have forty stripes save one on his naked 
ly and have an Iron pair of Pot Hooks rivetted about 
neck.” oS 
Sattoe’ s death sentence was commuted, be “the = 
1ainder of the sentences were carried out. ae 
We omen were not immune. In 1684 Elizabeth Sta ling 
ssaulted and abused” the captain of a ship and w: 
tenced | Sef receive T 15 lashes on her naked ee an 
he ducked 3 times.” 
ut for fiendish cruelty the sentence on several b 
attempted to run away with one of the Company 
ats. is Sete The a received § sev nt} 


five lashes and five drops of burning sealing-wax on | 

naked body, and the others in proportion. 2_ 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that mutini 

among blacks, planters and soldiers were of freque 
occurrence. Four risings took place during the first twel 

years of the Company’s 7égime, after which a Royal Cor 

mission was sent to try mutineers by martial law. Fou 

teen planters were condemned to death, of whom five wet 

duly hanged, while at various times soldiers were banish 

to Barbados and to Borneo. In spite of these drast 
measures, Governor Johnson was shot by a mutineer 

1693, and outbreaks continued until the final seric 

ae mutiny in 1783, when sharp fighting took place whi 
; resulted in over a hundred soldiers being made prisoné 
in addition to actual casualties. All were sentenced 
death, but this was commuted to decimation, while 
ringleader, a Sergt. Tooley, was sent to England for ° 
but his ship was lost with all hands off the Scilly Isl 
But in spite of all there was no lack of patriotism ai 
fighting spirit. During the rule of Governor Brook 
__ (1787-1800) the island became the training centre for t 
_ Company’s forces in the East, and turned out in allt 
less than 12,000 men. At the capture of the Cape 

_ Good Hope in 1795, and in the disastrous expeditio 
- Buenos Ayres in 1807, the St. Helena Regiment fo 
ae side by side with the Crown forces—the only occ 
_ when the Company’s troops did so outside India. 
perhaps the most pathetic evidence of the spirit of E 
to be found in a letter from the Governor to | 
ectors dated 1714 in which he writes: If your Hor 
uld please to send English farthings and halfe 
y would certainly do much better than the Pi 
7é been more agreeable to the English people, 


St. Helenians account themselves so, though 
uarters of them never saw England. : 


n 


(1) A very small Indian copper coin 


CLOSER UNION IN EAST AFRICA 
By Frank MELLanp (“ AFRICANUS ”) 


8 difficult for the ordinary person in England to under- 
id not only the issues at stake that prompted the 
datch of the Hilton- Young Commission, which has just. 
irned from studying on the spot the future development 
ast Africa and the possibilities of closer union, but 
the cross-currents affecting these issues and the 
cemely divergent views vo and co that have appeared 
sntly in the Press: very much more coz than go from 
kesmen of all colours, as will appear later. 
“he real issue is, however, of such great importance to 
ica and to the British Empire generally that an effort 
be made to explain the main reasons for sending this 
nmission to investigate the possibilities of an idea which 
ithe face of it seems to have very few adherents in — 
ica. Some say, “We will have no form of federation — 
ass ...: others, “ We do not want federation if . . .” 
ne insist that they see no point in it; others that the diff-_ 
‘ies at present are too great. It is desirable that before 
Commission issues its report, the questions at stake 
uld be understood in England as well as in Africa. SE 
“or behind everything there is undoubtedly a feeling 
- some change is necessary in the governance of our 
re East African Empire, which spreads at its greatest 
m the Nile to the Limpopo, from the Indian Ocean to 
Belgian Congo and Portuguese Angola. — = 
While the War still lasted, but when German East 
ica was in our hands except for von Lettow’s roving — 
d , the idea occurred to some that a Confederatio | 
st African States would be desirable after the War; 
present writer advocated it in the Press and elsew 
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Lord Islington and others raised the question once r 
but it attracted little notice except for some oppo 
from spokesmen of the Kenya settlers. : 
Later Lord Delamere, the leader of those settlers, 

self sponsored the idea somewhat to the surprise of h 
colleagues, and it was discussed at the unofficial Eas 
African Conferences held at Tukuyu, Livingstone, ane 
Nairobi. (Conferences representing unofficial interes 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika Territory, Zanzibar, N 
land, and Northern Rhodesia—with support, or “w 
-ing briefs” from the Sudan and Southern Rhodesié 
True, these conferences decided that the time for fe 

- tion had not yet arrived, a conclusion also arrived at f 

_ the Ormsby-Gore Commission: yet, despite this, federé 
_ tion or closer union suddenly became practical po 
_ and a live issue, and the Hilton-Young Commission 
appointed and sent out to consider and report upon 1 
~ Why? — 
_ The first reason for this remarkable change is pol: 
and lies in Tanganyika Territory, the region w 
probably provides the greatest reason for federation 
_ the greatest obstacle to it. The reason is the fear ar 
- many living or interested in East Africa (a) that some 
some British Government might use the territory as a 
in the game of European diplomacy and restore it t 
many; or (4) that, owing to the rapid increase o! 


sar 


enemy” settlers in the former German protectora 


tory State, control its future : both of which possibi 
naturally enough most undesirable from the B 
point of view. The obstacle referred to lies in the 


mvention of St. Germain en Laye as regards C 
es (no preferential tariffs) and immigration laws 
_ This question of Tanganyika Territory seems to pre 
ie chief reason for federation becoming practical 
o suddenly ; but behind this lies undoubtedly a b 2 
eper reason. East Africa has, since the War, 

upon a new stage in her evolution: the pionee 
_ been left behind, and she is suffering from gre 


~~ - st 
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chafing very considerably at the particular bit that she 
to wear. Evidence is cumulatively clear that the 

sent forms of government do not always meet the 

sent circumstances. Of the component parts Kenya so 

‘been and is the most in the public eye, but this | 

minence is only a matter of degree, and the somewhat 

cent partisan statements about all East Africa that are 
le in Parliament, in the Press, and in books show that 

.ething is wrong. Recrimination is to be deplored, but 

srves a purpose, and the student, after sifting the grain 

m the chaff, must admit that all is not well, and if it is 
well wherein lies the fault? 

“he question is not a simple one, and approaching it 
violent polemical spirit will not help. Trying to avoid — 
‘spirit it may be said that many have come to the con- 

sion that the forms of government and control at present 

sting are not adequate to-day; and that whereas some 

y cry for self-government by the European element, _ 

ers seek rather the repression of that element and the _ 

prous divorce of native affairs and control and some — 
sr items from their hands. But in reality neither a pro 
ler nor a pro-native settlement is needed. The problem 
st be solved in the interests of all East Africa, and must 
based on justice, fairness, and security, and equal 
portunities for development on sound lines for the 

ropean settlers, the natives, and the Asiatics. a 

The Hilton- Young Commission, besides considering the - 

remely important factor of finance, has to weigh these | 

iflicting views and interests : to weigh our Imperial duty © 
all parties, and to try to find a suitable form of gover 

nt for the next stage in the evolution of the territor1 s 

erned. The way suggested in the terms of referenc = 

a closer union. = 

et us sum up at first, as briefly as possible, the d 

ent opinions that have been voiced since the Com 

1 was first foreshadowed—only a few months 

ean opinion in Kenya was first hear d, but not. 

ively. Then came a notable Memorandum from 
ka, or King, of Buganda displaying some qualms 

e safeguards to be provided for native States. 

“important voice to be audible was that of the E 
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tive of the Convention of Associations of Kenya ( 
pean), which issued a lengthy Memorandum on the su 
and expressed the view, izter alia, that “it must bea p 
late that of any Federal Constitution Nairobi must be th 
capital,” and—subject to the acquiescence of the other ten 
tories—that, for a start, the High Commissioner shou yl 
be also Governor of Kenya. The Convention stated thé 
the ultimate aim was a British Dominion from the Nile { 
the Limpopo, but that federation of a part should be th 
first step, and that the object of this step was “the pé 
manent entrenchment of British civilisation in Eastern 
Africa,” in contradistinction to the “west coast policy 
and the securing of Tanganyika for all time as an ncaa 
part of the Empire. . 
Further, it was stated that “it is an indispensable cor 
dition of any acceptable proposal for the attainment ¢ 
this object that Kenya must have her constitutional futu 
- finally and definitely secured by means of an effectual cot 
trol of her destinies, free from any risk of outflanking b 
neighbours still controlled from outside”; and a 
corollary, in order that “the native African be given é 
share in future development,” it is laid down that 
veto on purely East African affairs shall be transf 
_ from London to East Africa and be exercised by the | 
- Commissioner, advised as he should be by a Feder. 
~ Council.” 
__ The objects of federation were defined as co- oper 
on aes matters as Customs, Posts, pee Comm 


—* 


our nominated Sea members, Sour: nominated 
ans for natives, five Indian members oe el 


ri re 
oe 
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was suggested “that the wisest course for future - 
tnments to follow is to maintain and support what is & 
in (native) traditional institutions while sternly = 
‘ssing what is bad” (an admirable ideal when agree- 
is reached on definitions), but a note was added that 
place should be found in native representation for 
© political associations . . . which can only work to 
rejudice of native interests.” 
though it was emphasised that the above views (which 
\ecessarily much condensed here) were put forward 
‘ely in the hope of clarifying by means of an example 
ssues involved in the terms of reference” it inevitably 
wed that they were considered in some quarters to be 
»cative, and considerable disagreement was speedily 


William Gowers, Governor of Uganda, compared — 
iroposals with the position of an Oriental potentate 
‘g one official wife (Tanganyika) and a handmaiden 
nda); while Sir Donald Cameron, Governor of Tan- 
Ika, said that the kindest thought about the Memoran- 

was to regard it as a hoax, and added that it were well _ 
nember that we need not all live in a village that voted 

arth was flat. : | 
1e Kikuyu Central Association (native) contended _ 
“natives should be allowed self-expression, and that _ 
‘uropean could have true sympathy towards the — 
es.’ The Association “learned with great sorrow of 
-oposals-to place the affairs of the Colony in the hands _ 

minority,” and protested against the suggestion of 
fovernment for Kenya. The Kavirondo Taxpayers’ 
-iation opposed an elected European majority in the 
lature, but “‘ welcomed federation unless it were only 
: interests of the Whites, accepted communal repre- 
ion” and asked for “ nine representatives of the ia 
‘s in the Legislature, including three Africans, ok 
ne of these representatives should be settlers.” ze 
rther south, Nyasaland, which is in many ways a ae 
- State between South and East Africa, seem 


|on the whole question, and particularly so on certai: 


. 
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is still more divided. None there seems to favour fed 
tion unless possibly Southern Rhodesia (a self-governing! 


colony outside the terms of reference) should elect to vor 
in too: some favour amalgamation with Southern Rhodesi: 
as an alternative, while others, holding that this would a 
absorption rather than amalgamation, wish the territory t¢ 


remain as It 1S. | 
The above fairly sums up the confused position towar 


the end of 1927, but on January 1st a special session of thi 
Convention of Associations of Kenya was held, of wh 
the following cabled summary appeared in The 7imes | 
|= fanuaty 2nd :— ; . a 


The Convention of Associations has held a special session to conside} 
the question of federation. The opinion generally held was that fror 
the point of view of Kenya’s particular interests federation, probably 
would offer few, if any, advantages ; but the settlers were anxious to te uk 
into account broad Imperial considerations, such as safeguarding th 
- future of Tanganyika Territory (held under Mandate) by binding it fir li 
- to federation and the creation of another British Dominion. Mind 
those considerations, the Convention passed a resolution dec 
- willingness to consider any proposals of the Hilton-Young Commi 
which were of advantage to the Colony and to East Africa gen 
with the proviso that federation or closer union could be rejec 
responsible opinion in any of the territories opposed the recommenda’ 
of the Commission. The question of safeguards caused considerabl 
cussion, one party holding the view that the negotiators should have 
freest hand ; but it was unanimously resolved that the programme of 
_ Elected Members’ manifesto of December, 1926, plus a European el 
- majority over all other parties on the Legislature and a satisfac 
Classification of reserved and transferred subjects, were essential s 
_ guards in any scheme. The meeting refrained from dealing with < 
of the Constitution, being conscious of the harm unwittingly caus 
_ the recent memorandum of the Executive of the Convention, a mem 
-dum which has been adversely criticised in Tanganyika and Ug 


preservation of white civilisation, not domination by Kenya. The 
_ tive was empowered to collaborate with the elected members to Pp 
a case.to lay before the Royal Commission. Following an appeal : 
East African Standard for efforts to bridge the gulf between the v 
communities, the Convention guardedly indicated willingness to 
aborate with ‘‘ other parties concerned ’’ in the preparation of 2 
case, thus offering a faint hope of a better understanding it 


At the same time local African papers came t 
ing in full the debate on the question in the N 


~ 
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Rh desia Legislative Council, where the subject was 
iberately raised in a thoughtful, non-partisan speech by 
Governor (Sir James Crawford Maxwell). Mr. Moore, 
-C. for Livingstone, failed to see “ what is going to 
be achieved by federation that could not be achieved 
out it.” He also vigorously opposed amalgamation 
h Southern Rhodesia, but thisonly emphasised his rooted 
jection to federation, for he said he “ would agree to 
algamate if there were no other way of avoiding federa- 
.’ He considered Northern Rhodesia able to look 
er itself—stating that “the people of this country do 
ot want anybody to interfere with them, even in their own 
terests.’ (A public meeting in Livingstone on _ 
ember 8th endorsed the Member’s views by a large 
ority, and passed a resolution to the effect that “at 
€ present time neither amalgamation with Southern 
thodesia nor federation with the East African States 
ould be advantageous to Northern Rhodesia.”’) . 
o of the other elected Members, speaking in the — 
neil, ruled out federation on account of the lack of | 
munications at the present time, but Captain T. H. 
rray, M.L.C. for the Southern Area, while not favour- 
federation unless Southern Rhodesia came in, struck — 
-oader note in saying: | : 
To my mind it (federation) is a problem we cannot consider purely es 
‘the point of view of Northern Rhodesia. We are all citizens of 
ritish Empire and we owe a duty to it. I, personally, am in- 
avour of exploring every avenue that will lead to securing and 
wethening the British African Empire. It is a fact, I think, that — 
young countries are cursed with parochialism, and possibly in this — 
“we have our share, but we must endeavour to suppress it and 
on broad lines.’’ 


t must be added that the elected members all voted 
iotion expressing thanks for the appointment of a 
ission to inquire into the possibilities of federation 
t is to be hoped that everywhere more of the attitud 
‘by the last-quoted speaker has since become 
arent than has formerly been the case. : 
ince then (in March) the members for the Southern and 
nds Areas (Captain Murray and Mr. Stirke) went t 
ury, where the Premier of Southern Rhodesia 
XXIII. N.S. EE 


__ Nyasaland, is a minor complication, and there are r 
other obstacles, such as land, coinage, law, etc., etc., w 
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explained the terms on which that colony would agree 
amalgamation. These members then returned to Northe 
Rhodesia and held meetings of their constituents. uy 
meeting at Mazabuka voted for amalgamation with one d 
sentient vote, and that at Lusaka gave a similar vc 
unanimously; whereas, as has been recorded aboy 
Livingstone voted against amalgamation. The industr; 
centre, Broken Hill, on April 5th sided with Mazabuj 
and Lusaka, and so did Choma, whilst Chisamba, thou; 
voting against federation, remained’ neutral as regar 
amalgamation. These events occurred just before t 
Commission arrived in Northern Rhodesia, and what mi 
have happened when the Commissioners discussed matte 
with the residents is not known to the writer at t) 
moment. =| 
The Commission, after making full inquiry in all t 
territories, has now to report if any kind of closer union| 
practicable and advisable : which aspects will now be col 
sidered; and the writer, though ignorant of the eviden) 
accumulated by the Commission, is fairly well acquainté 
with the views of officials, settlers, and missionaries. — 
As regards practicability, the financial side looms_ 
largely as does the political ; the latter complicated not o1 
by the terms of the Mandate in Tanganyika Territory, 
also by the different state of development achieved a 
by the different lines of future development in each ter 
tory. It should be clearly grasped that whereas Ugan 
is almost entirely native, Kenya highlands are chie 
European, while Tanganyika, Nyasaland and Nor 
Rhodesia vary between the two. Some have Asiatics a 
some have not. 7 i” 
The financial side and the question of communicati 
(quoted so largely as an argument against federation) 
be referred to when enumerating the arguments in 
favour. The fact that the railways are State-owned 
the East, but privately owned in Northern Rhodesia a: 


§ 


need not be considered here. | . 
_ Coming to the more vital issues the chief factor prol 


this: who is to rule and whose interests are really to 
dominate? To most impartial critics it would appear 
in the present state of evolution, while giving every 


ority of cases play, and wish to play, the game, it is 
ossible in some cases for them to be impartial, and had 


emergency which would be prejudicial to natives and 
others. The settlers are a body of men who have risked 
are risking a great deal in a new country, whose 
re prosperity or failure depends on certain eventuali- 
No one in such a position can be an impartial judge 
re his vital interests are at stake. An independent 
ge with sound local knowledge and good advice could, 
the other hand, help the settler in such cases without 
cting injury on others. The settlers want security; 
do the natives, and they, too, have a stake in their land, 
d have by their loyal help in the War placed us under 
distinct obligation to them. 

The system of separate protectorates (preceded in two 
ases by Chartered Company rule), first under the F oreign 
and then under the Colonial Office, has served its 
to-day it is out of date. At times the heavy hand 
Mf the Colonial Office is felt and resented; at times even = 
quietly restraining hand is unexpectedly withheld. = 
fovernment, legislative and executive alike, is uneven,  — 
orst thing that could happen in such countries, andthe 
on of Governors is at times invidious. East Africa 
a very sound, steady, and purposeful policy. Sir 
erick Lugard (as he then was) rightly wrote in The © 
il Mandate that the greatest need of all in Africa was 
ity of policy. East Africa is not getting con- — 
now, nor is she likely to get it under the present = 
with its constant alarums and excursions: noise ae 
t and within. Again, sub-policies need seeing in 
e perspective, and those of us who believe that the 
essential in a firm foundation for East African 
(white progress emphatically included) is a sound x 
olicy without which our building, however care- 
nned, will be built upon the sands, endorse the | 
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words of Sir John Maffey, Governor-General of the S 
in his latest Annual Report (Cmd. 2991), that the gr 
need is the “ placing on a more clearly defined basis a 
policy in regard to native administration.” Whilst the! 
are many “ pious aspirations ” we lack that clearly defin’ 
basis throughout East Africa, and it is at least to | 
doubted if European self-government could give it, ev 
if it could yet be brought to admit the paratag 
importance of the need for such basis. 
- The next point to consider, and that on which m¢ 
speakers and writers have been regretfully silent, is wi 
have the different territories and conflicting factions 
gain by federation, and the following are submitted 
fe of a partial reply :— 5 
. The start of a Central Government on sound, bral 

lines will lead, ultimately, to some kind of East Afric 
“Dominion” which the Convention of Associati C 
described as “the ultimate aim.’ 
2. Each section (European areas and native s 
alike) would progress more surely by federation to - 
_ self-government than by attempting any short cut thro 
the entanglements of racial difficulties. The pres 
political boundaries are in many cases arbitrary, and cot 
be more easily modified under federal rule, thus fur th 
hastening local self- -government, while the broader i 
could remain for the time in the hands of a strong Ce 
_ Government (Governor-General and Council). Sm 
_ racial divisions, such as the Indians and ra would ¢ ‘7 


a the ieeuctititjonals but in view of the mixed nature 
_ component parts a somewhat autocratic Central G 
_ ment would be necessary at the start. 
3. The Governor-General being resident in Bast 
“bat not, for pe at an existing pee 


ant iS pee with the present separate Gove 
— would be a distinct advantage to all. 


PS | 


<& ress 
Far more highly qualified men for the higher posts, 
ially in research and technical work, could be ob- 
and retained than is possible under the present low 
of salaries. Africa needs the best men and must 
for them, which an individual colony or protectorate 
ot afford to do. 
Much waste would be avoided and the pooling of 
s and experience made more practicable. 
Federation would do more to speed up communica- 
(the lack of which is urged as an argument against 
yan anything else. The past two years have seen great 
ides made in this direction; under federation rapid. 
communication would soon be a reality. The Prince | 
ales at Kofue in 1925 promised to return to Northern © 
desia if he could. It is now announced that he is_ 
ing through from Kenya by car—a sure proof of the 
ovement in the roads. 
Improved communication would facilitate all work, 
pecially would it effect economies and efficiency in 
ce, in the dissemination of technical help in agtic< = 
ture, etc., in medical work, and in inspections of allsce 
s, besides keeping the Central Government in touch — 
Il parts of the Federated States, and thereby helping _ 
deal efficiently with the many probems that exist, both — 
white” and “ black.” : — 
. Financially at first the establishment of a Federal — 
nment would involve considerable extra expenditure — 
ct little saving. Ifso the Imperial Government it 
r getting the Commission’s report, it decides on — 
ation) must pay its fair share. Ultimately, and before — 
, the gains by saving on administration, and by result-_ 
increase in efficiency, would effect a change and prove 
conomy in its truest form, 7.¢., it would help the 
ntry to produce more and consume more and be a benefit 
‘to East Africa and to the Empire. Other 
ial problems, such as loans, would be assisted greatly 
“floated by a federation rather than by a small 
‘government; an efficient land bank, so badly 
yut impracticable in a small protectorate, would 
ible; capital would be tempted into the countr 
o greater stability and continuity of purpose. 
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These seem to be substantial gains worthy of consider 
tion when added to the security that would accrue to ‘tht 
retention of Tanganyika Territory within the orbit of thi 
British Empire—no small consideration in itself. Al 
these should be weighed against purely local dislocation) 
or objections, some of which, while genuine enough, ar| 
only ephemeral. Other obstacles, such as the Custom} 
difficulty in Tanganyika, can surely be overcome by som 
such device as granting rebates (in lieu of preference) 
the non-mandatory states, and the Convention of Si 
Germain en Laye is due for revision this year. Also one 
federation has come into existence Southern Rhodesij 
would lie between the Union of South Africa and th} 
British Federated States of the North. She might choos 
to remain aloof from both, in which case she would prob 
ably be of great value as a buffer State between the tw 
groups, but she might join the North, and then, with Keny 
at one end and the two Rhodesias (or even only wit! 
Northern Rhodesia, now rapidly advancing) at the oth 
the British settler element, with its high traditions and out 
look, would be more secure than it could be by any othe 


means; while the Central Federal Government would giv 

the needed security to all natives and Asiatics, and woul 

be able to foster the growth of native kingdoms and state’ 

and the advancement of all native areas and reserves. _ 

_ One remaining idea needs mention, namely, the noel 

bility suggested in the terms of reference, and also a 

____ doubtedly considered with some favour by the two leadin: 

European communities of Kenya and Northern Rho 
__ desia, that is, making a start with a Northern group and 
Southern group. On the face of it this seems easier 
accomplish than an attempt to form a confederation 
the whole, but it might prove a distinctly retarding st 
___ in the achievement of the ultimate (and inevitable) obj 
es It is quite likely that the two groups would in time s 
___—- 1n opposite directions, and so erect a barrier between e 

other that might prove hard to bridge, and it w 
3 ~ certainly duplicate expenditure while lessening man’ 
the advantages. In support of the more courageous po 
of an all-embracing confederation it may be added tha: 
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tion would take time, and everyone connected with 
t Africa realises how quickly things move and con- | 
ons change out there, so that even in a year or two 
me of to-day’s fears and objections may prove baseless. 
very presence of the Commission bringing fresh and 
ined minds to bear on the subject should, indeed, have 
spelled already many _half-considered objections. 
asticity will certainly be an essential in any proposition 
that may emerge from. the Commission’s labours, so that 
\djustments can readily be made as experience proves their 
ecessity. 

The Commission must have had a hard task, but it has 
da great opportunity. The local “witnesses” of all 
ours who have given evidence before it have also had a 
eat chance. We may be sure that they were not asked 
D give up any rights, only to think of the greatest good 
i the whole, and to look beyond their own immediate = 
horizon and the present generation, to prove themselves 
sreseeing statesmen, in fact, not mere opportunists. It | | 
been a chance, indeed, to leave behind them a 
onderful heritage, and it is to be hoped that no one, _ 
ugh selfishness or over-devotion to class or local in- 
sts, through set oe a or blindness, marred — 
chance. 


TE.—The quotations in this article are from The Times, East Africa, :: 
Buluwayo Chronicle, The Livingstone Mail, and every effort has — 
made in condensing not to divorce them from their context. 


THE DARDANELLES—IN HISTORY, 
RETROSPECT AND FACT. 


By H. CuHartes Woops 


Two recently published volumes’ have thrust into th 
limelight the Dardanelles and the events of thirteen year 
ago. But before considering various aspects of the cat 
_ paign in retrospect and in the light of the new informati 
provided by these books, it seems advisable to remi 
_ my readers that, prior to 1914, the question of the Stra 
_ was an international one, possessed of special importanc 
to- Turkey and Russia. Constantinople, the long-tims 
_ Ottoman capital, was and is situated on the very banks o! 
this channel which formed, and still forms, the means c 
communication between European and Asiatic Turkey 
From the broader standpoint the Balkan Peninsula 
Anatolia, bordering as they do upon the Bosphorus, 
_ Sea of Marmora, and the Dardanelles, provide the nat 
highway from Europe to Asia, these waterways themse 
_ constituting the only maritime access to and from the BI 
Se se in pre-war days, whilst it was | th 


nations, Russia always aimed at the opening of 
Dardanelles to her own and preferably to no other fi 
__ These conditions were directly and indirectly responsi 
- the ‘international status and the. ever increasi 
itary strength of the Straits. Russia definitely be 

Black Sea Power in 1774, but whereas various e 
ements were made, it was the Treaty of the 
es, signed in 1809, which actually laid down t 
; of war of all nations were to be forbidden. to ent 


~* 


e channel of Constantinople, There were vario 


gs, 


10 ue ations in this Straneenicns but it Pees: 
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mained in force up to the outbreak of the War, and this 
‘in spite of the fact that, for forty years, Russia, whose 
‘Black Sea Fleet was constantly increasing in strength, had 
dost no opportunity of endeavouring to secure a free 
passage to and from the Mediterranean. Consequently, 
as nothing had mitigated the obligation of Turkey to ex- 
clude foreign warships, other than those required for 
‘special and defined purposes, it is clear that in permitting 
the Goeben and the Breslau to enter the Straits in August, 
1914, she had committed a breach of her international 
undertakings, which should have been forcibly challenged 
“by the Allies at once. Indeed, if any further contradic- 
tion of the Turkish contention of that time is required, it 
may be found in various statements made by General | 
‘Liman von Sanders, who proves very clearly that the so- 
‘called purchase of these vessels by the Ottoman 
Government was a mere farce. 
_ Owing to the great importance of Constantinople and = 
to the conditions referred to above, the city and its ip 
proaches have always been strongly defended, and in the _ 
past Turkish activity, especially upon the Bosphorus, was 
overned largely by the ability or inability of Russia to — 
rotest against precautions obviously taken for the most == 
art against her. Thus, whereas a good deal had been _ 
me to fortify the north-eastern and the south-western _ 
proaches to the Sea of Marmora prior to the opening of 
present century, the Russo-Japanese war, the Kaiser’s _ 
t-increasing influence in Turkey, and the coming into _ 
ng of the Anglo-French and the Anglo-Russian 
tentes were undoubtedly responsible for the inaugura- 
ion of a new era so far as the defences of the Straits were — 
yncerned. These events, coupled with the Teutonic train- __ 
of the Ottoman Army, led to the carrying out of a vast = =S 
amount of German work and to the re-armament of th = 
ts with modern Krupp guns. Moreover, whilst the 
nt to power of the Young Turks accentuated this 
ol y, the Turco-Italian and the Balkan Wars gave added 
ortance to the defences of the Straits—defences t 
h further and close attention was devoted during th 
CXXIII. N.S. EE* 3 
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Greeco-Ottoman crisis of the summer of 1914, during tl 
neutrality of Turkey at the beginning of the World War 
and before, and particularly after, the Allied bombard- | 
ment which began in February, 1915. | 
Having briefly referred to the pre-war importance and | 
status of the Dardanelles, it is now possible to consider | 
in retrospect events which could not be reviewed in their 
true proportions at the time. These developments, upon | 
which Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett and General Liman von | 
Sanders throw a great deal of new light, may well be | 
examined from three standpoints—namely, the reasons for | 
and the justification of the campaign, the responsibility | 
for its conception, and the faults in its general and local { 
execution. Without entering into details, it was, and it is, | 
indisputable that the opening of the Straits and the capture 
of Constantinople were destined to have possessed con- 
sequences the strategical, political and economic value of 
which it is impossible to exaggerate. The presence of an 
Allied Fleet in the Sea of Marmora, together with the 
capture of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus forts, could 
not have failed to place Turkey at our mercy and to lead 

_ to peace overtures either from her existing Government 
or from some other Party placed in power as a result of a 
‘revolution. Equally well the occupation of the Straits 
_ would have separated European from Asiatic Turkey, and: 
it must have prevented the sending of Turco-German 
_ reinforcements and supplies to Palestine, Iraq and Easter 
_ Anatolia. Moreover, Bulgaria would either have mait 
tained her neutrality or joined the Allied Powers, 
- Roumania would hardly have postponed the decision until 
1916, and M. Venizelos would inevitably have been able 
to carry out his policy of bringing Greece into the War o 
= the Allied side. Such successes must have saved Serbi 


‘“e th) Bex asébicnts of “MTHS Delences ot Constantinople,” ‘‘ The Oper 
tions at the Dardanelles,’’ and ‘‘ The Situations in the Near East,” 
_ articles by H. Charles Woods contained in THz ForRTNIGHTLY Review 
rs 5 y April, June and September, 1915. These articles explain the i importa: 
and difficulties of the campaign and forecast many of the events whi : 
_ occurred subsequent to their publication. a 
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from her later disaster, the dangers of which Lord Oxford? 
now shows were recognised early in 1915, and they must 
_ either have liberated large Western Armies for operations 
in France or left them available for an Eastern attack 
‘upon the Central Powers in circumstances quite different 
from those existing during the Salonica Campaign. Lastly, 
‘the defeat of Russia and the subsequent changes would 
_ probably not have taken place at that time had a southern 
means of entry into and exit from that country been 
opened up. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett correctly thinks that 
a revolution was bound to come, but an adequate supply 
of arms and munitions, the maintenance of closer touch 
between the Western and Eastern Allies, and a facility for 
the export of Russian produce would probably have post- 
-poned that event until the end of the War, when the more 
moderate and constitutional elements might well have been 
able to hold their own against extremists whose success was 
furthered by disaster, and whose continuing power is 
favoured by unavoidable international opposition. 
_ Had adequate preparations been made, and had thes 
campaign as a whole been properly conducted and | 
fully supported, it was certainly worth the risks entailed, _ 
_and it might well have been a success. The responsibility 
for failure falls under two categories, namely, conception = 
and execution. With regard to the first of these, the fatal 
lan of undertaking a preliminary naval bombardment con- 
stituted an error the importance of which it is difficult to 
' exaggerate, and the magnitude of which it was impossible 
retrieve. That bombardment may have caused, and in ~ 
t caused, alarm in Constantinople, but General Liman 
Sanders states that a decisive success could only have — 
n won either by a combined naval and military attack _ 
n the Dardanelles or by the disembarkation of Russian — 
ces in the neighbourhood of the Bosphorus. Thus, — 


had our fleet forced its way into the Sea of Marmora, 


squith, published as a series of articles by The Daily T clegrans, 
pril and May, 1928. . 
eae EE*2 


without the occupation of Gallipoli its sition would | 
have been one of extreme danger. Indeed, weakened by | 
the passage of the Straits, it would have been exposed 
the attack of the powerful Goeben and a regular supp 
of coal and food would have been out of the question 
Alternatively, as things turned out, and it should hav 
been anticipated they would turn out, the earlier nava ] 
bombardments directed Turkish attention more and mo 
towards the Dardanelles, and gave the enemy the oppo 
tunity to form a separate army for the defence of the 
Straits, and to make other far-reaching preparations. 
Indeed, after the arrival of General Liman von Sand 
as the Commander-in-Chief of that army at Gallipol1 
March 26th, a further four weeks elapsed before the fi 
great landing. This period was used to get the treo 
into their new positions, to make them mobile by marches 
and exercises, and to accomplish all sorts of work such | 
as the improvement of the field fortifications, the provisiot 
of barbed wire entanglements, and the construction | 
_ roads which heretofore had been non-existent on th 
_ Peninsula of Gallipoli. : 
_ Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett correctly says that “in worl 
events those who guide the helm must bear the responsi 
bility for failure or success,” that “it is now conced 
that Mr. Winston Churchill, then first Lord of | 
Admiralty, was responsible for bringing the idea within tk 
sphere of practical realisation,” and that “ those ill-adv 
ey attacks by the fleet, which disclosed our plans 


ele Peicquent to that date. Nothing ‘could be mo 
_ remote from the truth. The active operations of th 
acting as an independent force, ended with the rep 
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arch 18th. From that hour the control of the Expedition 
passed into the hands of Sir Ian Hamilton and his staff. 
enceforth Mr. Churchill’s 7éle was confined to using 
is influence to obtain reinforcements, munitions and guns 
from a sometimes sympathetic, sometimes sceptical, or 
unwilling, Cabinet.” In the opinion of the present writer, 
who knows the ground and who has studied the problems 

1 volved for over twenty years, these words appear to 
contain a fair and impartial appreciation of the situation. 
= A discussion of the execution stage of the military opera- 
~ tions falls under two headings—that is to say, the broader __ 
~ question of the most suitable locality, or localities, for dis- 
~embarkation and the meaning of the more important inci- 
dents connected with the campaign. General Liman von _ 
_ Sanders, who must surely have known the weakness of his — 
_ own position, explains that landings were to be expected in 
four places—one on the Asiatic coast and three on the 
ninsula of Gallipoli. That German authority further 
iggests that had an Allied force been put on the Asiatic < 
hore, just to the south of the entrance to the Straits, it 
~ would have had excellent chances of success against th 
r of the Asiatic forts, which, he says, were more impor 
it than those on Gallipoli. This may or may not be a 
rrect valuation of the situation, but it must always be 
membered that a relatively small French contingent was 
fact landed on April 25th and almost immediately with 
awn from this area, that the distance to be covered rey 
t was much greater than on the Peninsula of Gallipo 
d that, even if the Asiatic forts were stronger than tho 
the opposite side, the European heights in_ fac 
inate the Straits. = 
otwithstanding all that has been written and said, t 
test controversy will probably continue to ran 
nd the problem of the best place or places for an 
attack upon Gallipoli. The coast to the soutl 
. of Gaba Tepe, the latter stretch forming Bri 
and Anzac Cove, was the closest practical po 
high ground commanding the Narrows; the valle 
re for the most part across, and not up and down, 
ninsula, and the advance towards Maidos and 
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Bahr was certainly not more difficult, and it was probabl. 
easier, than from elsewhere. And then there was th 
southern point of the Peninsula, best known as the Cape 
Helles area. Here the attacking forces enjoyed the great 
advantage of better protection from the fleet, since it was | 
possible for the Turkish positions to be enfiladed from — 
the sea. On the other hand, the Achi-Baba position lay 
in the way of an attacking army’s advance, and the dis- 
tance to be covered amounted to about twelve instead of 
to less than five miles from Gaba Tepe. Lastly, and — 
perhaps most disputatious of all, there was the isthmus of — 
‘Bulair, where the Peninsula narrows to a width se only@ 
about three miles. Z 
General Liman von Sanders considered the Bulair area 
_as a specially probable line’ of attack, and Mr. Ashmead- a 
Bartlett throws heavy blame upon the British. authorities — 
for not adopting it. In this case, however, the question 4 
was largely one of strategy as against tactics, for a landing — 
at or near Bulair would have been aimed at the Turkish — 
“communications rather than directly at the defences of the | 
Straits. Thus with the narrowest part of the Peninsula — 
_ situated at a distance thirty miles to the north-east of the — 
5 principal forts, which would therefore have remained out — 
of dangerous range of any Allied guns installed there, the 
__ whole question of the advisability, or inadvisability, of th 
inauguration of British operations near Bulair must be 
-_ valued by the probable effect of such operations upon the 
_ defender’s supplies. Our occupation and straddling of | 
the Isthmus would have severed all land communications — 
st between the Peninsula and the remainder of Turkey, an tf 
once big guns had been placed in position, it would have - 
been possible practically to prevent the passage of eres 
shipping across and up and down the here narrow Sea ° | 


a been open to attack from the front and rear. 
question, therefore, really. depended upon how much or h 
le of the food and munitions required by the garr 
as actually supplied by land or by long sea, and 
ow much or how little was or could have been tra 
orted from Asia to Europe across the narrow and lot 
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part of the Straits which could not have been controlled 
even from Bulair. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett contends that 
it would have been impossible for the Turks to provision 
‘their troops from Anatolia, and Mr. Asquith told him, 

in the summer of 1915, that a landing near Bulair seemed 

the only natural thing to do. On the other hand, Lord 

4 itchener believed that the enemy drew his supplies 

largely from Asia Minor, and that we could not prevent 

the arrival of those supplies, in his opinion so often 

shipped from Chanak to Maidos or Kilid Bahr in sailing 

boats and small vessels very difficult of attack by our sub- 

‘marines, especially at night. 

_ The more active part of the military operations took 
place in what amounted to two stages, the first of which 

_ lasted from the original landings on April 25th up to the | 
repulse before Krithia and Achi-Baba on May 8th. Dur- 
ing this phase the Army was acting as an auxiliary to the 
Navy, since it is evident that the troops under Sir Ian 
~ Hamilton were intended to overcome the initial difficulties 
onshore and thus enable the fleet to pass the Straits. The 
plan failed because of the warnings given to the Turks by _ 
the original bombardment, because the difficulties of the 
_ ground were under-estimated, and because of the disper- — : 
: sion of the troops available. The real objective was the 
forts on the Narrows—forts largely commanded by the | 
“hills lying at the back of them. This objective might have 
“been attainable either from the south-western toe or more _ 
“directly from the western coast of the Peninsula, and, 
inless the Bulair plan had been adopted, the all-important 
ort should have been directed along one or other of these _ 
lines. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, who had every opportunity Re 
to form a reliable opinion, contends that the fatal error was _ <= 
sending of the Dominion troops to Anzac. But for 
reasons already given above, and in spite of the. more 
ective support available from the fleet at the tip of the 
eninsula, many observers and critics, including the pre- 
nt writer, will continue to believe that the greatest mis-_ 
lay in disembarking the 29th Division at Cape Helle: we 
ead of employing it in direct conjunction with Overse 
rces landed higher up the coast. =e 
e initial difficulties, lack of knowledge and failure ae 


he 


war into a military” dering a all- eepoutersaie 4 1- 
portance. There was a period of relative or semi-cessat 
at Gallipoli, there was no harmony in the Cabinet at home. 
and when Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett was in London in Ju 
the Government seemed determined to carry the expe 
tion through, though it had no idea how this should be 
done. Mr. Winston Churchill, no longer First Lord of 
the Admiralty, was strongly in favour of sending out th 
necessary reinforcements, Mr. Balfour said he often foun 
the greatest difficulty in securing the information which h 
_required, and Lord Kitchener does not seem to have har 
a very clear conception of the existing situation, for he wa 
_ not aware that the Turkish fort at Gaba Tepe had neve 
been attacked or taken by the Anzac troops. In the e1 
however, this confusion was more or less overcome, a 
the second all- -important phase in the land operatio 
began with the arrival of large reinforcements and w 
_ the landing at Suvla Bay on the night of August 6th-7 
_ The offensive which followed from that direction and frc 
Anzac constituted our final failure at Gallipolima failu 
the reasons for which Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett says lay 
the complicated, faulty, almost fantastic scheme of op 
tions as planned by the General Staff. Success was m 
_to depend upon the troops performing impossible feat 
ae frontal attacks, and, even if there had been n 


‘ceeded. The blame fe this, probably the greatest 1 rev ee 
- suffered by a British Army in the field, must prima 
with Sir Ian Hamilton and his staff. They we 
onsible for the adoption of plans, even if the la 
first suggested or approved by the Corps Comma: 
__ These words contain the gist of the latest co 
mnation of the second or final attempt to conquer 
From the first the Staff realised that the succe 
perations at Suvla depended upon surprise and s 
ce it was essential to ae Away the feeble forces 


, Mr. Bisbal. Bartlett says that the Commanders -in- 
ef employed units which had never “heard the whistle 


3 he force who had ever set eyes on the Gallipoli Penin- 
Sl sula except at a distance of twelve miles, and there was 
hardly a commanding officer—corps, divisional or brigade 
i= —who had enjoyed any previous experience of warfare in 
the Eastern Mediterranean.” Whilst General Liman von 
‘Sanders enumerates several reasons for which a British 
iccess should have been possible, and whilst Mr. Ash- 
ead-Bartlett contends that a great deal of fiction has been 
ritten about our nearness to victory, almost the only 
ult of these operations was the linking up of Anzacand =~ 
vla. On the other hand, the fighting which took place 
etween August 6th and September 21st cost us over 
000 in casualties. = 
The three bright spots in the Campaign are the decision __ 
withdraw, the gallantry of the British troops, and the — 
ct of the prolonged fighting and heavy losses upon — 
rkey’s subsequent power of resistance. Sir Ian 
milton feared the sacrifices and results of evacuation, 
believed in continued attempts to force the Straits. 
ut immediately after his replacement by Sir Charles 
nro, that distinguished General reported that the army — 
st be embarked—a report confirmed by Lord Kitchener 
fter his personal visit to Gallipoli. At the same time, 
t is in October and November, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, 
had returned to England with the fixed determination 
ess for the recall of the Expedition before it was too 
rapidly secured very able and important support for 
object. Sir William and Sir Gomer Berry, the pres 
rietors of The Daily Telegraph, who had then rece1 
rchased The Sunday Times, were prepared to run, an 
n fact run, risks to explain the truth to the Bri 
and Lord Northcliffe brought every sort of | D 
0 bear “upon: the Sea 


tie) 
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Army were unique, landings had to be made on a diffic 
coast in the face of the enemy, and the ruse of the Azver| 
Clyde may well be compared with that of the wooden horse} 
which led to the fall of Troy. We never occupied more 
than coastal fringes dominated by positions held by the} 
Turks, our troops could not be withdrawn for rest, as in| 
other theatres of war, and they were baked by the sun or) 
frozen to death by the winter climate. But, if the Cam- 
paign was a complete failure from the larger standpoint, 
and if it was accompanied by mistakes, probably un- 
equalled in military history, the operations actually immo-| 
~-pilised the larger part of the Ottoman Army at a time when’ 
its presence would have been extremely inconvenient else 
where. There is no doubt, too, that the losses and casual. 
ties, given by General Liman von Sanders at 66,000 killed 
‘and 152,000 wounded, seriously depleted the Turkish Army 
and had a material and lasting effect upon the enemy’s 
power of subsequent resistance in Palestine and in 
Mesopotamia. a 
It now only remains to consider the post-war position of 
the Straits. At the time of the Armistice Turkey had been 
utterly defeated elsewhere, and she would then have been 
prepared, or could have been compelled, to accept practic- 
ally any terms submitted or dictated to her. The situa- 
= tion was, however, complicated and upset by the facts that 
e -_the Bolsheviks had already repudiated certain agreements 
made with Russia as to the future of Constantinople and 
_ the neighbouring areas, and that the Allies, occupied witl 
_ other aspects of the peace problem, failéd to recognise t 
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__. Moreover, instead of taking the matter directly into the 
7 _ own hands, the Western Powers allowed or encouraged t 
er Greek campaign in Asia Minor, which campaign w 


_ whereas in many ways the Treaty of Sévres was entirely too 
unfavourable to Turkey and too generous to Greece, t 
- special arrangements then proposed for the Straits wi 
_ not have inflicted an unfair burden upon the former cou 
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jand they would probably have assured the full autonomy 
those channels. Navigation was to be free at all times 
/to every vessel of commerce and of war, but no belligerent 
‘right or act was to be exercised or committed except in 
pursuance of a decision of the League of Nations. 
| Purthermore—and in this lay the real safeguard—the then 
‘intended Commission of the Straits had authority not only 
‘over the waterways, but in two special territorial zones and 
jin certain islands which were not to be used for military 
| purposes otherwise than by Great Britain, France and Italy 
sacting in concert. 

_ Such terms would naturally in themselves have been un- 
jpopular in Turkey, but the real opposition to this part of 
ithe Sevres Treaty depended very largely upon the estab- 
| lishment of Greek sovereignty over territory running to the 
fery gates of Constantinople and actually bordering upon 
he European shores of the Sea of Marmora and the Dar- 
janelles. After the defeat of the Hellenic Army in 1922 
fis not surprising, therefore, that the whole question came 
for revision, and that Turkey, in addition to securing 
the possession of Eastern Thrace, obtained much better 
conditions so far as the Straits are concerned. Under the 
raits Convention,’ in peace time ships of commerce now 
‘have absolute freedom of movement, the number and size 
war vessels passing through the Dardanelles being 
ted by certain detailed provisions. During hostilities, 
st the rights of commerce practically depend upon 
the rules of international law, those of naval vessels vary 
according to the position of Turkey. If that country is 
tral all restrictions of passage disappear, the sole pro- ~ 
being that no act of war shall take place within the 
! its. When Turkey is a belligerent, neutral ships go 

ind come under the same conditions as in peace, but she 
take measures to prevent the entry of enemy warships. _ 
the other hand, although the shores of the Bosphorus — 
nd of the Dardanelles are demilitarised, and although 
here is still a Commission of the Straits, that body now _ 
as a Turkish President, and its activities and powers are — 
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For the text see Treaty Peace with Turkey, Treaty Series No 
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- Government may ell feel proud. = 
From the British standpoint the problems of the | 
sent and of the future are three. Firstly, time alone wi 
prove whether Turkey proposes to observe her obligation 
under the new agreement, and in the negative whether th 


towards the question of Constantinople and hess | 
_ danelles, and that, in such a case, whatever Governm 
ay be in authority, it will again favour the unfetter 
eee of all war vessels. Lastly, gees th 


_ conditions now applicable are, on the whole, avn 
to us. Thus, should we be at war with Russia, Turk 
being neutral or our Ally, the whole British Fleet wo 
have a right to enter the Black Sea either becaus e 
limitations of naval movement, imposed in peace, 
have disappeared owing to Turkey’s not bein ng 
lligerent, or because that country was actually on « 
On the other hand, were Russia and Turkey to b 

d, the new conditions would be no worse than tho 
x days. In short, if we have not yet heard th 
‘oblem of the Straits, the present situation can 


-— GENERAL HERTZOG: POLITICAL 
< CRUSADER 

[= By L. E. NEaME 

sENERAL Botua Resigns,” shrieked the newspaper 
cards all over South Africa one sultry day in mid- 
ecember, 1912. A somewhat bored public paused in an 
engrossing discussion of the prospects of the Springbok 
otball team in England to discover that the first Govern- 

ment of the Union had collapsed after only thirty months 
‘office. It was thoughtless of these politicians to 
terrupt sport and the preparations for Christmas; but : 
rtunately the crisis lasted only a few days. The Prime 
inister had resigned, it seemed, merely to eject from = 
Cabinet one James Barry Munnik Hertzog, Minister 
ustice and Native Affairs, who had most annoyingly __ 
ined to leave the Government he had disturbed. The _ 
mate eviction was rapid. The Governor-General, 
lled from a tour formally to bury the first Union 
istry, promptly invited Botha to form a second, which 
did with equal expedition, omitting the obnoxious 
1. B. Hertzog. The pro-English papers applauded 
firmness of Botha, which they held had greatly streng- 
ened a shaky and divided Cabinet. The towns were 
sfied. What the back-veld thought nobody cared. The 
hole thing was over before Christmas. The holiday 
feather was the most brilliant for years, the Springboks 
sat Wales, and the usual war somewhere in Eastern 
rope was plainly on its last legs. So nothing had 
pened. All the sensible men agreed on that. 
ut it was an occasion very much resembling one which : 
Melbourne described: “All the sensible men were 
e side and all the d d fools on the other. A 
, Sir, the d——d fools were right.” For everythin 
happened. The hour had produced the man. 1 
‘space of less than twelve years the evicted Mi 
> his name to a new political faith, defeatec 
mies, and himself became Prime Minister of the U 
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There are few stories in politics more dramatic than : 
of the almost unknown man who rose to rule South Afric 
and, incidentally, changed the complexion of the Britis 
Empire. 4 
Before 1912 Hertzog had been an occasionally notorious 
rather than a notable figure in South African life. Born 
on April 3rd, 1866, under the British flag, in the Wel- 
lington district of the Cape, and educated at Stellenbosch 
and in Holland, he knew in his youth nothing of the 
Republics with which he became associated. When the 
studious lad returned from Europe he joined the rush to 
~ the North and became a barrister in Pretoria. At the age 
of twenty-nine he was made a Judge in the Free State. 
The closing years of the nineteenth century saw him 
happy with his books and his garden, and apparently 
destined for an uneventful legal life at Bloemfontein. _ 
The Anglo-Boer War tore him from these peaceful sur- 
roundings. He entered it as a legal adviser, and ended 
it as a General with a reputation for rapid marches and 
_ for maintaining discipline with a sjambok. He could have 
been the Premier of the Orange Free State when respon- 
sible government was granted in 1907, but chose to serve 
as Minister of Education under Abraham Fischer. These 
were days of racial conciliation and co-operation, when| 
the flag issue was said to be settled for ever, and Botha 
and Smuts were preaching their “one stream” policy 
Politicians treated their foes as though they might so 
__ be their friends, and the first soft cooings of Union ton 
_ the attentive ear. 
But Hertzog fell out of step. In the years of Raid 
and war the ex-bookworm of Bloemfontein had evolved a 
_ fixed idea. There was no sudden conversion such 
_ befell Saul on his way to Damascus. Nor does he se 
to have drawn his inspiration from without. It was 
_ though he too had the message: “‘ Let the counsel of thi 
, own heart stand... . For a man’s mind is sometimes wont 
‘to tell him more than- seven watchmen that sit above 
"a high tower.” 
Gradually there emerged the faith of Hee z 
_ grain of mustard seed was sown in the form of an Ed ca 
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tion Act in the Free State, which made Dutch obligatory 
m all children, and compelled English children to learn 
half their school subjects through the medium of that 
llanguage. A loud cry went up from English South Africa, 
and it rose to a shriek when Hertzog, in one of his fits 
(of angry obstinacy, sacked three English school inspectors 
who applied his law to the letter and, incidentally, made 
jit ridiculous. All the sensible people denounced the Free 
| State Minister as a racial fanatic, and as they owned all 
he newspapers the noise was deafening. But behind the 
in there was the rustle of the first faint stirring of re- 
akened Afrikanderdom. 

In 1910 the good ship Union was launched down a 
slipway well greased by organised propaganda. Hertzog 
had helped with the shipbuilding, and secured the laying 
down of the principle of language equality. The Con- 


and champion of Republican independence took his little 
son to see the historic document signed. 

_ Dreams fade quickly in South Africa. Before many 
‘months of the Union the first Prime Minister, easy-going 
Botha, was complaining to Lord Buxton: “I object 
Strongly to Ministers going about with resignations in 


views.” 

He had taken Hertzog into his Cabinet as Minister of 
- Justice, after trying in vain to side-track him with an 
Appeal Court Judgeship. Botha’s premonition was right. 


id to him: “ Without you the Government would be 
liculous; with you it is only impossible.” Botha had 


ddled himself with a man with all Rosebery’s capacity 


‘strength of will. 


vention spirit perfumed the air, and the future secessionist — 


their pockets and using them as a means of enforcing their 


en Rosebery entered a Liberal Government Harcourt — = 


r objection and with ten times his determination and 


radually there crystallised within Hertzog’s mind the 
viction that he was the new Moses destined to take 
people out of the house of bondage. True there were 
rer leaders of his own race who denied that there was 
he spirit of Pharaoh in the new South Africa, and who — 
nsisted that by co-operation there could be built a pleasant — 
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dwelling-place for all. Hesse Ae Oe Ahen 
false prophets. His was a narrower faith. He spok 
and to The People. He meant Our People. Botha, \ 
had the support of British Natalian and British Lab 
votes, strove to damp down racial feeling. “ The ties 
with the Mother Country must be strengthened,” he sai 
At the Imperial Conference of 1911 he pleased Lond 
with his friendliness and his Court dress. He toyed wi 
the idea of State-aided immigration and a contribution 
_the Navy. His may have been the wider-visioned state 
manship ; it was not astute South African politics less th 
_ ten years after the Peace of Vereeniging was signed. 
- took fifty years to dull the edge of anti-Britishism in th 
_ victorious United States; to expect the Dutch to be pro: 
_ British eight years after a lost war was to strain huma 
nature too far. Z 
_ Hertzog was temperamentally antagonistic to Bothaism 
He marched against it in the spirit of a Crusader. 
called State-aided immigration a crime, and a naval « 
_ tribution a folly. Imperialism, he said, was “only 
portant to him when it was useful to South Afri 
Prominent English South Africans became in his e} 
“foreign adventurers” and “ cosmopolitan capital t 
Thus the new Government spoke with two voices. 
istonished public became restless. Colonel Leucha 
Natal member of the Cabinet, Ss = because ne 


Despite a pers¢ 
vil by Botha, the Albany by- elecuae was lost te 
e: split i in the Cabinet hese gross and palp b 

ertzog declined to resign on the ground that he hz 
nothing offensive to Botha’s real sentiments. | 
nations were attempted. The agile Smuts draf 
st which Hertzog declined to sign. At last, as 
d to go, the entire Government went. — In t 
/was missing. ~~ oe 
rtzog marched out into the wildensen as | 

ham Fischer, his old Free State chief 


Minister, decided not to ee him. 


~~ 
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seemed hopeless. He had sacrificed his portfolio and 
political future. The entire South African. Party 
anisation was against him—and Rosebery once wrote 
lat the party machine, “ however futile in other directions, 
now so developed that no individual, however gifted, can 
ght against it.’ The party funds were not his. Prac- 
tically the whole newspaper Press denounced him as a 
dangerous fanatic. Five Free State members only in a 
House of 121 were revealed on his side. Mahomed at the 
Flight was not in a worse position than Hertzog in 1912. 
_ But Hertzog also was a man with a fixed idea. Not for 
nothing did a follower acclaim him as “the man with a 
backbone of steel.” He, too, persisted. And many began — 
to listen. He spoke to “a people scattered and peeled 
+ - - a nation meted out and trodden under foot.” As 
israeli’s gibes were balm to the disillusioned Peelite 
mdowners, and F. E. Smith’s contemptuous invective a 
elight to the broken ranks of English Conservatism, so. __ 
rtzog’s recitals of racial rights and wrongs became a 
con light to a large section of the Boer population. His 
ects became virtues; his difficulties the stepping stones 
riumph. The more racial he waxed, the more the race _ 
red. The more the English papers showered abuse — 
n him, the more the Dutch turned to defend him. — 
od is thicker than water. The spare, lithe figure, with 
deep-set black eyes, the high shoulders, and the square - 
, became a hero on the veld. The rambling, impas- 
d speeches, full of repetition and hair-splitting, yet — 
ining a kind of slow-burning fire, sank into the 
arts of a long-memoried and politically-minded people. — 
milies travelled a hundred miles on slow-moving 
wagons to hear him, and the women cried and became > 
ercest disciples. He was not long alone in the cave 
Adullam. “ Everyone that was discontented gathered — 
selves unto him; and he became a captain over them.” : 
“hen black clouds gathered over South Africa, and in 
gloom the small figure of the Apostle of Afrikande 
was scarcely visible. Industrial war broke out in the 
and Imperial troops fought a battle in the centre 0 
annesburg. The settlement lasted only a few month 
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and then clattering burgher commandoes and fee guns 
overawed the strikers. Nine leaders were summarily 
deported, and the dispute made its way into one of thet 
stormiest sessions of the Union Parliament. a 
Close upon the heels of industrial warfare came Arma-| 
geddon. The world flew to arms, and nations were locked} 
in a death struggle. In South Africa there was a war) 
within a war. Old hopes, prejudices, hatreds, ambitions} 
raised their heads, and the Rebellion deepened the criss-} 
cross of racial and political division. In the maélstrom| 
one caught occasional glimpses of Hertzogism, and there} 
could be no doubt about its growth. The final split had) 
come in the closing weeks of 1913. The congress of the! 
Ministerial Party at Capetown failed to end the schism, | 
and Hertzog and his supporters rose in silence and left 
the hall. At the door General de Wet, the old Boer War 
hero, turned for a moment and waved his hand and cried! 
“Adieu.” Thence onward Hertzog organised his sup- 
porters in the National Party, in opposition to the South 
African Party led by Botha and Smuts. The Boer people 
were divided. Father grew bitter against son, and brother 
quarrelled with brother; but every election showed that 
the Ministerial Dutch were stealing away to the ranks of 
the Hertzogites. Through the bitterness of the Rebellio: 
and its aftermath, and the anger aroused by the demand 
for secession, and the excitement of a deputation to Europ 


| new leader pursued his course. He had the faith of th 
fanatic and the strong will of a Cromwell. Time, too, wa 
on his side. His appeal was twofold, and the tendencies 
_ of the period strengthened both Jue af it. It was e 


Bx ‘British votes, which in turn tended to antagonise - 
remnant of the Dutch. Also, his appeal was narro 
South African, and it-satisfied the growing sentiment ¢ 
| ‘nationalism in South Africa, and also the marked cists 
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with their own Dutch rulers.abroad. Economic and financial 
‘depression drove thousands of people to the Hertzog side, 
ar d finally broke the Smuts Government—Botha had died 
in 1919, worn out by disappointments and worries. The 
Hertzogite Five in the Parliament of 1912 had become 
twenty-seven in 1915. In rga21 they were forty-seven. In 
‘June, 1924, they were 63, and by a working alliance with 
: abour gained a majority in Parliament for the Pact. 
Hertzog, now a man of fifty-eight, became Prime Minister. 
The impossible of 1912 was the fact of 1924. ‘Thus twelve 
‘years after Hertzog was ejected from the first Ministry 
of the Union he himself formed the sixth. A notable 
"journey for a man not a great speaker, not really a party 
politician by temperament or ambition, and not a leader 
who finds pleasure in power. 
Henry Labouchere’s advice to Lord Randolph Churchill 
at the time of his resignation was : “ Sacrifice everything to 
“becoming a fetish; then and only then can you do as you 
like.” Hertzog sacrificed position, friends, colleagues, 
nd, as far as one could see, his whole career, in 1912: He 
became a fetish to the Dutch. He has done as he liked — 
“ever since. = 
_ Asa politician he owes much of his success to his limita- 
tions. He neither.claims nor desires to be a world states- 
“man. One cannot even say with certainty that his crusade 
“was necessary. The point South Africa has reached to-day 
could have been attained without the years of blood and 
tears. But his vision was not wide enough to perceive such 
a possibility. He saw very clearly the claims of his own | 
"people, and, in order to strengthen and entrench them, the 
eed for an independent and self-governing country. 
is dual objective has always been his fixed idea, and se 
ney 


tse 


personally he has departed very little from it. He was not = 
from the first enamoured of the secessionist ee 
propaganda, or the demand for the re-establishment of the tne 
| Boer Republics, but was thrust into temporary 
uiescence by less level-headed colleagues. He still a 
aches his early faith. If he says less about indepen-— cS 
der ce it is because he holds it has been achieved. lf he a es 
J not now advocate secession from the Empire It 1s : 
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because he believes that the old Eien fie dislike 
seceded from South Africa. -He has the tenacity of | 
pose which one would expect ina man who used to m 
Frederick the Great of Prussia his hero, and the sometim 
self-deceiving mind which is not anusual in an arde 
admirer of William Ewart Gladstone. Even to- day t 
curious combination becomes visible sometimes in ai 
obstinacy which nothing can move, but for which the reaso: 
is lost in a long and obscure speech. Some of Hertzo 
speeches on republicanism bear a close resemblance 
Gladstone’s first Home Rule pronouncement in 
~Commons, which left his hearers unable to decide wheth 
he favoured Home Rule or not. 
fe The narrowness which made Hertzogism a success 
policy within South Africa tends to make it a failure wi 
_ out. The Union has retired within itself like a tortoi 
The racial side of Hertzogism has frightened Rhode 
away, perhaps for ever. Even the protected native ter 
_ tories on the borders of the Union would protest aga 
inclusion in it. Thus the vision of a great United Sta 
_ of South Africa has faded since Hertzogism triumphed. 
His is a faith which arouses no enthusiasm beyond t 
borders of the Union. A Hertzogite looks so fixedly 
_ the wood that he cannot see the trees. He is so anxious th 
South African independence should be admitted tha: 
will reject advantages and aids of real national val 
merely because their acceptance might give the impres 
of limiting freedom. This tendency to national isolation 
a thinly peopled and remote country may ultima ly 
be oe cause of weakness. ) 


et he is not really anti-British. He has a fine apprecia 
on of English literature, and he and his children speal 
sh precy: He is only anti- British to the ex 


Gol inieariiatty He is, and always ‘has ee 
erial. He was, and is, anti-outside contr 
His hostility would be equally d: 
t any other country which he imagined mi 
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the British in South Africa is not that ae are British, 
but that they do not place South Africa first and Britain 
“second. He is so intensely pro-South African that there are 
_times when he seems to be anti every other country. But in 
_many things he has a distinct admiration for England. 
W hat irritates him is any suggestion of overlordship, over- 
tuling, or racial superiority. With the individual 
_Englishman he gets on famously. : 
- One of his strongest British opponents once said, 
_~ General Hertzog is one of the most charming personali- 
‘ties aman could meet.” Upon that point everyone agrees. 
Widely read and cultured, courteous, gentle in manner 
—and fond of simplicity, he makes friends everywhere. He 
is transparently honest, and his bitterest foe would trust 
his word. Neither ambitious nor avaricious, he prefers 
the quiet pleasures of life, and is always happiest with his 
jooks or in his garden. He, like President Harding of 
America, is “just folks.” — 
_ His mind works slowly and rather in a groove. He 
4 Be tives to see and to be absolutely fair to those who differ — 
with him, and the very care he takes in trying to put. their 
int of view, and answer it, makes both his speeches and 
; writings long and involved. Sometimes it is dificult 
follow his reasoning, but when he arrives at a con- 
usion he stands to it and all its logical consequences 
ch comune fearlessness and an unshakable faith. Slow 
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= Upon those rare occasions no one is more oe 
n injustice done. He interferes as little as possible 
his Cabinet colleagues, but he has the moral course 


E ies away. With his own party and people hi 
ngth lies in personal affection and admiration and thi 
tige which follows victory in a prolonged co . 
nst apparently hopeless odds. His __backvel 

lowers s still think, as did the Israelites of Ahitho, - 
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cessful termination of his third political crusade. His first 
was brought to a triumphant conclusion in June, 1924, 
when a victory at the polls placed in power a Government 
pledged to the gospel of a rather narrow nationalism which 
he had preached in the wilderness for twelve years. His 
second crusade ended with the 1926 Imperial Conference 
pronouncement in favour of Dominion independent status. 
His third will close victoriously on May 31st, when the 
new national flag of the Union of South Africa is formally 
hoisted with suitable ceremony and oratory. 

And now he sets out to lead yet a fourth crusade. 
By his first he re-established his people in an inde- 
pendent and self-governing country. The aim of 
his last is to arrive at a lasting solution of the 
native problem, based on the idea of separation or 
segregation. He adopted the principle back in his days 
in the Botha Cabinet, and ever since he has been striving 
to mould it into a workable policy. It is a tremendously 
difficult and complicated problem, and whether he has the 
breadth of vision necessary to secure a permanent result 
remains to be seen. Of one thing one may be certain. 


General Hertzog will establish his main principle, or he 


- will leave the problem unsolved. It is a way political 
Crusaders have. 


THE COTTON TRADE 


By A. H. S. Hincuuirre 


A 
_ 


T recent assemblies to discuss the troubles of the cotton 
a many theories and proposals have been advanced. 
No section has been backward in allocating the blame for 
present difficulties, but it may be said that the sentiments 
have been in every sense too petty. As read by 
the outside public they can only be misleading. They 
contain the implications that the troubles are due to the 
temporary feeble-mindedness of those who direct certain 
Sections of the industry, whereas they are really due to the 
inevitable march of economic forces; these have been in 
operation throughout the last hundred years, but their effect 
_has been greatly accelerated by the War. 
_ It has become a regular habit for people taking stock of 
their position to draw comparisons with pre-War figures 
and conditions. Theoretically there has never been much 
reason to suppose that pre-War conditions would ever 
return, but subconsciously there has always lurked a feel- 
ing that anything which was possible prior to 1914 might 
‘become possible again. The theoretical reasoning is, how- 
ever, proving more correct than the subconscious, and 
economic causes are operating in such a way as to preclude 
y possibility of returning to pre-War conditions in the = 
dustrial or commercial world of Great: Britain. f= 


CoaL CUSTOMERS AND MACHINERY 


_ First of these conditions is the decline in the importance 
of coal as a power producer. During the growth of British _ a 
dustry supplies of cheap coal were of primary import- 
e, hence the concentration of factories and a dense 
ulation in coal districts of the North of England. Great ees 
ain thus became specially well situated for the pro- 

tion and export of manufactured goods. Moreover, — 
g the greater part of this period other countries, — 
ially outside Europe, were content to be producers 
‘materials and food. Inthe undeveloped and newly 
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discovered lands all energy was ‘onreaee upon p 
ducing the natural resources and selling them to Gre 
Britain ; sufficient wealth for the sparse population of the 
countries was obtainable without resort to the drudg 
of factory life and the consequent pollution of the coun 
side. The exports of raw materials enabled them to 
for such British manufactured goods as they required. 
Both the above conditions have now altered. A supp 

of power is less dependent upon coal, and our custome 
are no longer satisfied to be the producers of raw material 
The increase of population and the arrival of the cit 
dwelling immigrant has changed their outlook. Indus- 
trialism brought wealth and luxury to Great Britain and 

_ they, too, must have it. 2 
Another factor of primary importance in building up the 
_ British cotton industry was the possession of machinery. 
_ The inventions of Watt, Arkwright, Crompton, and oth 
gave Lancashire a tremendous lead over the rest of th 
world in the matter of quantity and cheapness of produ 
_ tion. Constant mechanical development and improvem 
_ by capitalistic enterprise enabled the lead to be maintai 
for a century or so. Simultaneously the operatives we 
enabled to develop a lead over the rest of the world 
_ technical skill. Economic law, however, acted in such 
way as to prevent the enjoyment of the mechanical adv 
_ tage for an indefinite period. The reputation which Briti 
_ machinery came to enjoy afforded an opportunity for 
ae it and exporting it for profit. Large fn ; 
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ics to manufacture their own Bete and wi 
opportunities for all in the matter of machinery, w 
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the prospects of the future? It is obvious that the easy 
emacy of our cotton industry is a thing of the past, it 
| have to be struggled for. Can it possibly be main- 
ined, and, if so, how? It can only be maintained by 
tilising to the utmost the advantages which we still 
jossess. Our existing advantages are possibly threefold 
the skill of our operatives, our merchanting organisa- 
ions, and the sources for raw material under our control. 
utilise the first it will be necessary to concentrate on 
nufacturing finer and more elaborate fabrics. Similarly — 
the case of coloured and printed goods, efforts should be 
rected towards attracting customers with better designs, — 
er than to competing for the trade in the commonest _ 
ts. It is already apparent that we have too many pro- 
ducers of the old-fashioned low-quality staples, which are __ 
mow being made satisfactorily by foreigners. Though a _ 
few makers of these styles may be able to prolong their 
mistence and occasionally do well when a periodical 
rtage of supplies takes place, many of them must either _ 
on to better-class products or be eliminated. Demand _ 
ner goods is growing steadily, and as the wealth of 
uying countries increases it should continue to do so. — 
development of artificial silk and its use as a decora- _ 
material in conjunction with cotton has opened up new __ 
bilities for offering attractive fabrics of the finer sorts _ 
asonable prices. Some Lancashire manufacturers 
not be said to have been slow in availing themselves — 
is novelty, and a growing trade is already established. — 
the matter of merchanting organisations no country 
arly so favourably placed as Great Britain. For = 
ituries the British people has possessed a flair for mer- _ 
mt enterprise, and our merchant adventurers have long 
se established themselves in nearly every trading centre 
importance. Anyone taking a business trip round the — 
to-day cannot fail to be impressed with the fact that 
ost of the ports the trading merchant houses are 
sh. These houses, especially throughout the East, 
: = great proportion of the natural exports as well 
ling many of the most successful industrial con- 
is only natural and economical for them, with 
TiN St ee == 
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their expensive staffs and knowledge of markets, to handle 
imports as well as exports, and British goods will naturally 

be imported in preference to others. = 

As for the growing of cotton, the possibilities of thd 
Empire in this respect are only just beginning to be 
realised. All our competitors, with the exception of th¢ 
United States and India, are likely to continue dependeni 
upon foreign cotton. We can, if we persevere, provid 
ourselves with supplies of cotton grown in Empire terrij 

tory with our own capital. It will be many years befor 

~. the amount so grown can supply a large proportion of ou 
needs; but the steady development of it cannot fail to b 

a source of power, especially for tariff bargaining; more 
over, the cheaper the price of cotton the better the qualit; 
of the goods which consumers can afford to buy, a matte 
____ of great importance to Lancashire. z 


NeEcEssSARY REFORMS a 
The future is therefore probably not as black as it i 
sometimes being painted. That something in the natur 
of a reformation of the trade must take place is, howev: 
apparent. The mills and machinery of Lancashire h 
been the outcome of a steady process of expansion through 
out the Victorian Era and until 1914. They had accumu 
lated until they were sufficient to cater for the greates 
volume of demand for cotton goods ever known, mos' a 
which had to come to this country. Unfortunately a g1 
‘number of the mills were equipped to produce the con mo 
_ goods which can now be made elsewhere. If an individu 
of first-class business ability were given autocratic powel 
to put our cotton spinning and manufacturing indu 
_ in order, can anyone doubt what he would do? He wot 
immediately close a number of the mills producing 
ra, coarser yarns and cloths, and concentrate on full-time r 
ning of the most efficient and up-to-date concerns. I 
__ would give attention to the development of the fine 
more attractive fabrics. Seeing that no such drastic rev 
_ tion can be forced on the trade, it has to come abou 
gradual processes, but it is none the less inevitable. Ur 
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inately the contraction of an industry cannot be accom- 
lished with the same facility as its expansion. Out-of- 

e firms do not voluntarily exterminate themselves and 
ake way for others. Their elimination is a long-drawn- 


process in which serious losses are caused to others 
esides themselves. 


The necessity for new methods will, however, not be 
mfined to producers. An equally progressive and enter- 
ising policy on the part of export shippers will be called 
ft. So long as the greater portion of the world had to 
their cotton cloths from Lancashire, the exporters 
yed an easy task, Satisfactory results could be 
tained by buying the requirements of their overseas 
istomers as, and when, these were sent to them, on a 
‘ommission basis. Samples were sent out and orders 
ited. With a few exceptions the shippers were little 
more than buying agents. But whereas a trade which is 
mething of a monopoly can yield a ready profit for all 
no handle it, a keenly competitive trade yields profits 
to the most enterprising and efficient. It seems 
able, therefore, that successful exporting in the future 
depend upon energetic salesmanship and clever 
hanting. It is recognised by those who have to sell 
petitive articles in European markets that it is useless 
ope for success without keen salesmen to bring the 
to the notice of their customers. In the Eastern 
ts, whither the bulk of our cotton goods are exported, 
anship has hitherto been little perfected, but if we 
retain the trade against the new foreign competition 
have to be seriously studied. Trade, too, will gravi- 
o those who can offer the best facilities to their : 
istomers by way of anticipating customers’ requirements, __ 7 
ensuring that supplies of suitable goods shall be avail- 
t the right season of the year. This will call for 
er financial resources on the part of exporting houses ae 
he old commission business. In future merchants’ ao 


A WILTSHIRE LADY 


By Lorp OLIVIER 


Maurice Hewtett, in Lore of Proserpine, tells a story 
Oreads, seen on a Wiltshire down. Going up the Eb 
Valley again last summer, and passing the cottage wh 


-_ thing I had myself seen years before in another part of th 
county, on Roundway Down. 

That was near my home—it buttresses the salient south 
western corner of the Marlborough tableland; and whe 
I was walking in that direction I usually climbed up ove 
Roundway. A low rampart of earthwork crowns the p 
cipitous bastion. Just within the crest of the bank a leai 
ill-nourished grove of twisted and ravelled fir trees endure 
against the gales. = 

Southwards from the castle you look out high over 
beeches of Roundway Park and the towers of Devi 
across the tumbled escarpment of the western end of 
shelf of Pewsey Vale. Six miles away the grey-green Wé 
of the downs that uphold Salisbury Plain runs east ar 
west in sinuous flattened waves, lifting up out of tf 
= Urchfont and Lavington woodlands and_ sheering 
 south-westerly to the long headland of Bratton Ca: 

The delta of the lower vale, opening out from betwer 
these sister heights, shows like a forest—so continuc 
massed are the hedgerow elms. “ Nice ’n’ blew arl a 
among the trees: I d’love to see it 1” Will’m Pearce 
father’s cowman down there, used to say, tears br 


“his wide grey and yellow eyes, when it promised 


Many times, after clambering up the slippery 
above the lynchets, I have rested here, in the sunshi: 
~ screened from the wind, on the outer or inner slant 
bank: or, returning, watched the sunset, stret 

across an immense purple gulf, towards Dorset and 
set, before plunging into the thicker twilight hom 
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. few paces’ distance outside the western angle of the 
renchment, close to the brow of the hill, there was, fifty 
ears ago, a low, round turf-covered barrow, rising gently, 
few feet only, above the level. The summit was slightly 
ollowed : the grave had long ago been opened and searched 

y the Wilts archeologists. After heavy rains a little 
er collected there in a shallow flash. In fine weather 
dry black soil of its bed was strewn with bleached, 
ecaying fir-needles and speckled with grains of chert 
nd small fragile white discs, the empty shells of grass- 
nails. One long, flat-sided white flintstone lay like a 
ench near the middle of the tiny arena. One hot after- 
oon in July or early August (the swifts were still with us), 

3 I approached the barrow, there leapt up off the stone a 
igish butterfly, which darted impetuously towards my 
sad, swerving suddenly aside close to my face, like a dog 
tushes angrily, and baulks, at a stranger. It circled 
with a scurrying zig-zag flight round about me, beating up 

a sort of insolent violence close to my eyes, as if it 
ognised them as the most significant part of me. I stood _ 
. Presently it returned to its bench of flint, and after 
ew short, uneasy flights and fidgetings, settled down 
its back towards me, fronting the sun and the wind. 
proached gently and watched it, bending over till I 
sould see its minute features quite clearly. Absurdly 
cribed as a “‘butter-fly,” it was one of the species which, — 
still more absurdly it seemed to me as I watched it, is — : 
alled “Painted Lady.’ So manifestly it was no fragile 
ysmeticked female, but a brilliantly dashing and spirited 
sculine creature, a wiry, high-bred fighter in daintily 
sndid accoutrements too cleanly and _ significantly 
site in every touch of their style to be even foppish. __ 
- there, watchfully poised on sharply flexed, slender _ 
g-heels of steely silver. Its vigorous shoulders 
red, like an uplifted prow, into a saucy, up-pointing _ 
a silver helmet-visor—with short, clubbed, forward- _ 
horns alertly receptive to every aerial influence. : 
es, tiny faceted silver beads viewed from the side, 
inwardly, as I edged round to confront them, with 
trated refractions of burning rose. As we looked at 3 
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each other the insect disclosed a surprising and unmisi 
takable aspect of intelligence and vigilant purpos¢ 
The arrogance of its pose, the superb flyaway streamlin 
of the upper edge of its wings, the concentrated determine 
tion and utter fearlessness of its whole formal expressio 
exhaled in every detail a conscious, indomitable, and qui 
individual personality. After resting a little while wit 
wings upright, the upper surfaces pressed close togethe 
(their profile reminded me of the sail of a Carib dory close 
hauled to the wind)—the self-possessed, deliberate, watel 
ing creature, ignoring me as negligible or harmless, begaj 
to slowly open and close them, leisurely spreading an) 
sunning their surfaces, and slewing its body’s axis half 
way round this way and that till the combing wind ha‘ 
resettled and smoothed any ruffled plumes displaced 1 
the scurrying rush of his recent sally against me. The 
colouring was that of a leopard, dark spotted on an orange 
tawny ground, flushed near the shoulders with rose, an 
broken towards the outer forward edges with swan- whit 
flakes and dottings on deep warm black. Underneath t 
rosy flush on a paler tan was deepened to vivid carm 
the blacks softened to greys, the hinder surface was silver 
and its scalloped, shadowed selvage was lined with | 
straggling chaplet of mimic eyes, pale blue with silver rim: 
So at least I remember. It is many years since I sa} 
him, or have seen closely any other one of his kind. Ver 
exquisite and appropriate armour-smith’s ornamei 
according to an ancient art and fashion, for such a dashi 
and vigilant air-fighter. Vigilant and aggressive ar 
dashingly fearless he was. I watched him for a long t n 
that afternoon and again later—for he remained aly 
_ there till the autumn gales had driven him into = : 
- shelter. 
_ Any other butterfly that approached—and there: 
have been scores of them, though I saw no other one o! 
own kind—he would instantly attack, buffet, rout, 
pursue till he had taught him to keep his distance 
_-blundering bumble-bee, shambling ichneumon or buzzi 
blow-fly, he would harry, and hustle with the same ir 
able vigour. These exercises seemed to make up his 
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ccupation or interest. To swallow a little honey from 
trow or yellow cinquefoil, a little dew, or peaty water, 
thaps, from the pool, to warm and smooth himself in the 
n, to sit meditatively and motionlessly poised—ever 
sady to spring, searching all the neighbourhood, whether 
with his eyes or with the aerials of his antenne, for intima- 
ion of any approach to his tumulus-throne, to leap up and 
ght on any possible pretext—these seemed to be his only 
_pre-occupations—and all subserved the fighting. He did 
t fly or soar for the sake of pleasure or exercise, or to 
Search for food, or travel on love-adventures. | Many 
butterflies do seem to travel so, interminably, mindlessly, 
iresomelessly—a desultory, unstable and homeless people. 
e remained at his post; and the one predominant fact 
pparent in all his demeanour was—that the barrow was 
, and his first and only care to defend its precincts 
wainst all comers. What was it he could think he was 
arding ?—for think he did. He was arrogant, super- 
tilious, gracefully proud; he showed no self-indulgences or 
man weaknesses. He did not dally with flowers—he 
on his flint, or, for warmth and better shelter, crouched 
metimes on the dry peaty floor of the little hollow beside _ 
_ Assuredly he would have been a gallant and courtly 
over; but I got no glimpse of his love-life or indication 
hat he was interested in anything but himself and what- 
sr it might be that this mound that he haunted 
rofoundly meant to him. : 
Late in autumn—I had seen him until quite late—he 
ppeared, but he was there again next year in the early 
mer; I saw him several times. His spirit and his 
per remained unaltered. His flinten throne, too, was — = 
e in its old place, and again he watched on it. But — 

mn storms, driving him helpless through the brambles" = 
fir boughs, or else the buffets and wounds of desperate 
licts, had torn and shredded his wings and defaced and 
med their lovely enamellings. His vigour was un- 
d. What mode of atomic disengagement of energy 
erates in the muscular feats of insects and all manner 
other such minute creatures is unimaginable. | What 
id of sinews would a man have to have to be able to_ 
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spring suddenly into the air and rapidly fice a pair 
wings, each of which, comparing his calibre with that of 
butterfly, would be, in proportion, about the size of 
barn-door? This butterfly’s wings were now chipped 
ravelled to little more than half their original surfaces. 
Their springy, curving ribs stood stiffly out from their 
upper margins in naked spines, whose aspect and hu 
matched that of the bleached, stripped outer twigs of the 
wind-harried fir trees. But his flying was as sudden and 
swift as ever; though with a shorter, more hurried wing- 
beat. And he was less at the wind’s mercy, and travelle 
-[ thought, more directly. He recognised, or quickly agai 
got to know me, and soon was as indifferent to my vagra 
presence as he had been the previous season. 2 
One afternoon, about midsummer, I came back over the 
downs from Shepherd’s Shore from the north-east, and! 
entered the camp from the back. The sky was cloudless, | 
eee the sun burnt hotly, but there was a breeze on the uplands. } 
____I felt lazy, and, coming out to the southern rampart, 
é down as I had so frequently done before, on the inner sl 
of the bank, with my body out of the wind, looking o 
the crest towards the Devizes escarpment and across 
vale to the lines of the opposite downs. The breeze can 
hissing quietly through the grass-bents, and with a fuller, 
more musical sound through the fir-tops. Very lulling, 
Delicate thoughts, to be scribbled down in pencil, 
_ often come to me there, but mine, that afternoon, had ; 
special content. Just the sound of the wind, and 
ee and scent of the Jigs: (one’ S ee after toucl 


A had slept, I should suppose, the better part of | : . 
Be when I heard my own name spoken, it seemed, be 
~ That bused 0 me. The sound of it came to io my € 
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ittle way off, behind my right shoulder. That, at least, 
s where I judged it to come from; but one can hardly 
er he sure whether a simple sound comes from behind 
in front of one. I recognised it for my own name that was 
oken, and yet it was not the name I was christened with 
dam known by. It was intimate and familiar, and 
ietly, unstressingly uttered. Just my name, in a voice 
was not acquainted with. I was considering, half awake, 
n I heard these further words in like manner spoken: 
Are you sure you live? = 
Their significance then was (and it seems now) quite 
ain to me, and yet in a moment my awakened critical 
derstanding was questioning what they meant, and 
ticing their not quite usual form. I glanced over my _ 
oulder, and seeing no one stood up and turned round — 
look in that direction again. Then I supposed it must 
re been an illusion that the words had, in fact, been — 
yoken by someone near me, for no one was there; and] _ 
epted that supposition and turned away and faced © 
ards the bank on which I had been lying. Beyond the 
st of it, on the further side of the ditch, where there 
hes a little breadth of turf, as it might be a drive- 
y, between the ditch and the slope, there was standing 
oman. She seemed to have been just mounting up 
the hillside on to the brow. Her balance, as she 
ed, had set her leaning a little forward, but as sh 
pped to the level she drew herself upright, looking 
rds me, with her head upraised, for I was standing a 
above her on the inner rise of the bank. It was 1 
motion of just that moment that I saw her. There 
be no question that I was seeing her with my outwa 
ny more than there was then for me of my having 
those words just previously with my outward e: rs. 
s was not an aspect that I had or have’ ever imag od 
re presented tome. In dreams unimagined and uni 
forms are thus presented; but I was fully awake. _ 
ession of her face did not seem to me, as I not 
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seemed to indicate consciousness of me. She was, I f 
no doubt aware of me, but her impressionability | 
deliberate. If I was there, I was there, and the circu 
stance did not startle her or react on her bearing. But all 
this I must have recalled and thought of later. The things 
I actually saw most clearly then were just the mass of het 
hair and the shining contours of her shoulders. And the 
her arms and her hands. The outer webs of her hair we 
dazzlingly lit by the sun shining behind her, while ab 
her temples and neck it was of a dark wheat-colour. — 

All her figure was luminous with the gathered b 
~liance which the unclad body emits in the open sunlig 
She did not look tall—not above the middle height of 
_ well-nurtured woman, but her shoulders and all her body 
_ impressed me as broad and sturdy and their lines as powe: 
_ ful. Her forehead and face and chin, too, were broat 
eS and glowed beneath the shade of her hair. The orbits o 
_her brows were arched rather than straight, and the no 
was neither sharp nor aquiline. Her eyes were clear an 
_ observing. I did not notice their colour. I remer 
__ very well and can even now almost visualise the silho 
of her figure and the contours of her neck and shoul 
_and upper arms. The hue of their polished surfaces 
=. a warm golden tan, with tints of rosy ese 


it as it did through her hair, but more asi 
ca cely discerned it except as an outlined brightae 
re, or what ieappiaes. if Beale were eh ab 


tay rushing instantly on my techs h 
. the wind from the grave-mound, dashed so 
my forehead and buffeted my eyeballs so : 
a yeetly UEC eee ie was nasi a — 


1 and where the woman had . 
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butterfly, beating up against the wind along the drive-way 
short straight pushes, and casting back now and again 
‘to make little scurrying circuits—like a dog rounding up_ 
“sheep and harrying some straggler back into fold. 
He flitted nervously around the crest of the tumulus, 
p tched, rose up and planed more quietly once or twice in as 
diminishing circles, then dropped and settled, as I could 
“guess, on his white flint watch-stone again. 
__ I followed and approached cautiously till I was close to 
‘him. He sat facing me with breastplate and helmet 
_uplifted—a little battered feather of tarnished filigree— — 
still refinedly arrogant. Implacable and triumphant — = 
defiance glowed steadfastly in the crimson depths of his 
‘eyes. I saluted him and quietly withdrew. He ignored _ 
my gesture. He knew that I had no more existence now 
for him and his than he and his had for me. 
_ I never saw that shining lady again. Such encounters, 
yen in those enchanted residues of her kinsfolk’s adopted — 
lands which our otherwise very efficient War Office — 
1 permits to retain some undesecrated characteristics, = 
‘not come with observation. But I can quite under- 
nd how Hewlett, on Whitesheet Hill, may casually have © 
t what he spoke.of as Oreads. And _I have seen, in the 
vizes Museum, a row of discoloured beads that were ° 
turquoise, and a gold drop-pendant and brooch-pin, 
n out of a grave-mound; and with them flakes of the 
e and hilt, and their mouldered rivets, of a short bron 
er sword, very handy for swift in-fighting. = 
As for Pyrameis Cardui (whom they used then to call 
mthia), that lepidopter’s characteristic habits are, of 
irse, familiar to naturalists. Why it should keep such 
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lespread, persistent watch on barrows and the su 
and earthworks and other high places known to hé 
requented by folk of ancient times, and why its mor 
us males seem to be solely wedded to so very auster 
arren a manner of life, and to take so little deli 
‘softer and more conventional pleasures of m¢ 
flies, I had never before been able to fr 


SCOTT.AND -THE -BALLANTYNES: 
UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE ~ 


By W. Forzses GRAY. 


Tuere is in the possession of the Society of Writer i 
His Majesty’s Signet a collection of sixty-five letter 
_ written by Sir Walter Scott to James and John Ballantyne, 
the partners of his commercial undertakings. Thoug 
_ the brothers brought tribulation to Scott as well as t 
themselves, there can be no doubt that the author o 
_ Waverley had more than an ordinary liking for “A 
_ borontiphoscophornio ” and “ Rigdumfunnidos,” the nic 
names which he bestowed on pedantic James and cr 
John. The correspondence, which until a few years’ 
was in private hands, has never been published. It co 
e period 1808-1831, from the year in which Scott s 
- John Ballantyne as a bookseller and publisher to the 
when the Great Magician departed for Italy in vain s 
of health. 
_ While the letters treat for the most part of S 
literary projects and financial transactions, a conside 
proportion discourse pleasantly upon general topics 


porary persons and events. As regards Scott’s re 
h the Ballantynes, the correspondence rather dis 


roof to his slothful and incompetent partners. 
‘he correspondence opens with a letter — 
lantyne, in which we-are afforded a glimpees 
alae of _omipoaing Marmion. Hag 
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‘canto itself on Monday,” it may be confidently assumed 
that it was written early in the year 1808. By this time 
Scott had entered into partnership with James Ballantyne 
‘as a printer, and appears to have entertained the hope 
that the poem would meet with success sufficient to enable 
him to embark on ambitious commercial enterprises. 
* What I should wish would be to see the concern, which 
is in so flourishing a state, proceed from blossom to fruit, 
or, without a metaphor, I would like to advance as much 
as may secure us (in general at least) from the necessity of 
temporary expedients, and admit of my drawing my pro- 
portion of the profits.” As the “payment of the copy 
‘money of Marmion” will achieve this end, Scott urges 
that the poem “be set up with speed.” 
| Scott’s enthusiasm for the drama led him to identify 
thimself closely with the Edinburgh theatre, in which he 
‘was not only a shareholder but an acting trustee for the 
eneral body of proprietors. The patent for the local 
layhouse had expired in 1808, and Scott was anxious that 
it should be secured by Mrs. Siddons. To bring this about 
.. made strenuous efforts, as we gather from a letter to 
James Ballantyne written from Ashestiel on April 22nd. 
Having informed his correspondent that he had written 
the great actress, “your friend and mine,” and was 
™ anxiously expecting a reply,” he proceeds :— 
" All that I wish is that Mrs. Siddons would let me know whether 
she has any thoughts of the management or not. In the former event 
he need bind herself to nothing till we see what sort of terms can be 
offered. But by simply stating her wishes she will enable me to put 
an effectual stop to the present system of intrigue and cabal which may 
otherwise foreclose their being complied with. And if (which I should 
th a great disappointment) Mrs. S. has no thought on the subject, 
. Henry Mackenzie and I think of looking out for some other candi- 


"Edinburgh society at this time was fiercely political. 
The party of reform, led by Jeffrey and the Edinburgh 
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Reviewers, was beginning to make headway, but the Id 
vanguard, of which Scott was a leader, was determin 
that the Whig dogs should not have the best of it. Ev 
the affairs of the playhouse, as the quotation emphasises 
were not immune from political influence. The referenc 
to Henry Mackenzie, who was none other than the autho 
of the Man of Feeling, recalls the interesting fact that he 
was Scott’s chief colleague in inaugurating in Edinburgh | 
a more reputable and wholesome form of dramatic repre 
sentation. It was mainly through the efforts of those tw 
-men of letters that Joanna Baillie’s Family Legend wa: 
~brought out on the Edinburgh stage in November, 1809. 
For this play Scott wrote a prologue and Mackenzie an 
_ epilogue. = 
Another letter, written to “Mr. Ballantyne” in 1808 
-_ unfolds a literary scheme which Scott thinks “ might be 
- conducted with great success if under the management of 
ee our friend in Albemarle Street,” and which would provi ee 
- occupation for his (Scott’s) “idle time.” a 


LT intend to write no more poetry for two years, and I have turns 


Ss of being able in a department which I understand but too well to 
__ down all competition. I have several translations by myself and o 


might be enriched. The best Eastern tales ought, of course, to be 
ae _ cluded, as the Persian, Arabian, ‘and so forth, with notes on 
_ manners and some enquiry into the authenticity of each collection. 


_ But nothing seems to have come of the project. 
_ The embarrassments of the firm of John Ballan 
d Co. forced Scott in 1813 to open negotiations 
Archibald Constable, the publisher, in the hope of relie 


‘ 


supporting the firm “with the last penny of my 
ney,” but he will “not borrow from others without 
ional prospect of being able to pay them punctually. 
if the worst comes.to the worst he is resolved to ac 
ate with resignation. In words of high courage ; 
ts at beginning life afresh on a foreign shore. _ 


as 
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_ As to myself, my dear James, I must take my fate as I best can, 
onstable need not suppose that I will go mendicating from the book- 

ers a contract for a new poem. I would no more do so than you 
rould sing ballads in the street for your relief. Scotland and I must part, 
s old friends have done before, for I will not live where I must be 
necessarily looked down upon by those who once looked up to me. 
But Scotland is not all the world, though to me the dearest corner of 
it. I will see justice done to every one to the last penny and will neither 
“withdraw my person nor screen my property until all are satisfied. But 
a then I will endeavour to exchange my ample appointments for a moderate 
provision abroad, which will be no matter of difficulty. Or perhaps 
my brethren may discharge my duty for a twelvemonth until I have 
; fitted myself for my new state in society by absence and philosophy. 
As for poetry, it is quite out of the question. My facility in composition 

‘ose from buoyant spirits and a light heart which must now be ex- 
changed for decent and firm composure under adversity. 


In 1815 Scott visited France and Belgium, an account 
of the trip being recorded in Paul's Letters to his Kins- 
folk. On August 30th he wrote to James Ballantyne a 

lively description of his experiences in Paris, from which 


I quote a passage :— | 
_ There is a tumult in this town from morning till night beyond what — 
it is possible for you to imagine. ... Imagine all the soldiers of all : 
the nations of Europe holding a carnaval (sic) in so large a metropolis—. 
id yet the police is wonderfully maintained by these superb fellows, — 
e gens d’armes. The national guard are precisely our blue Volunteers, 
d every now and then you meet Ro. Miller in complete uniform. Tr 
y0se about 500 are on guard every day besides the immense corps— 
guard maintained by the Allies. Walking home at night I have 
challenged by a dozen centinels (sic) in half the languages ot 
Europe. The French are tiring surely for the return of their cousins 
: fipperary, but their cousins seem as yet in no hurry to leave them 
he works of art are vanishing fast from the Louvre. Yesterday I 
rved that they had begun to loosen with wedges the Venus de 
edici and the Dying Gladiator, which, I suppose, is symptomatic of 
J removal. They have also begun to work on the celebrated bronze — 


but this excited such a ‘mob 
The scaffolding rema 
ese horses are placed, and I have 


; doubt that they will descend one of these fine mornings. | 
ere is a perpetual whirlwind and tempest of gaiety go 
Sir Walter prophesied correctly. The “ celebrated bronze ni st 

1 for centuries had been displayed over the principal ee r 
Church of St. Mark at Venice, were in 1797 removed by; Nape : 
where they afterwards adorned the triumphal arch in th Place 
arrousel. In 1815 (the year of Scott's visit to Paris) the we 
{o their former position in Venice. ‘ : 
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amongst the strangers—that is amongst us. On Sunday there was 2 
immense to-do at Versailles and all Louis XIVth’s waterworks w: 
set a-playing to amuse a set of folks whom I believe Le Grand Monarq 
would have thought very indifferent company. To-night Lady Ca 
reagh gives a great ball to the Emperors, King of Prussia, etc., 
Were the French half so devoted as they pretend to be, they might m: 
a Saint Bartholomew of these things. 


Our next letter shows Scott hard at work on Guy 


for the various chapters. In sending James Ballantyne 
“more Gwy,” he remarks that “it is hard to think of © 
-_ mottoes.” Then he quotes in full the extracts which stand 
at the top of the first and second chapters. As regard 
_ the third, he informs Ballantyne that “there is a goo 
mottoe (sic) for this in Byron’s poems,” and requests t at 
_ he may be given a “ sight of this volume”; but if Scot 
actually saw the work he must have thought the quotat: 
from Byron unsuitable, since the third chapter is headed 
with some lines from Butler’s Hudibras.. 
_ James Ballantyne’s editorship of the W eekly Journ 
forms the subject of a letter, in which Scott takes | 
partner to task for expressing what he deems rash opinio 
on Neapolitan affairs. “I never doubted,” Scott wr 
"your good intentions, but I own I think they have 
much misdirected, and I see the strongest symptom 
political feeling becoming very keen. . . . If you will ta 
my advice, I think I could show you how to write one’ 
1e best papers in Edinburgh without offending any pz 
it then it must be all of the same, not pied like a h 
coat.” Scott deplores the interference of Austriz 
on general principle so much as that they are very 
managers of their Italian dominions.” “If,” he 
ntyne, “you go to precedent for a nation me 
another’s affairs, I take it it was thirty tho 
utchmen, a people with whom England was at pr 
eace, who brought about the Revolution of 1688. 
O pass to another topic. Lockhart has ma 
with the view that had James Ballantyne be 
diligent the printing business in the Canon: rate 
-dinburgh would have been a much sounder iny 
his judgment is confirmed by the following letter, 


a 
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om Abbotsford but undated, in which Scott mildly 
bukes his negligent partner :— 
M fy dear James, I was far from charging you with lack of sda 
believe few men work more conscientiously, and I sometimes think 
“you might read less than you do and take more exercise. And I think - 
iz country quarters or sea bathing quarters are admirable means of making 
you attend to relaxation. But too frequent excursions, withdrawing 
u altogether from the inspection of the office in person, are like to be 
yery prejudicial, and it ought not to be from want of a friendly word 
“on my side that you (fall) into the old heresy you formerly entertained, 
that you could manage the business better at Carfrae! than at home, 
which always reminded me of the wench in the Clandestine Marriage 
o always shut her eyes when she went to watch. Even twenty-eight 
_ days of total absence is 12 per cent., or nearly so, on the whole time 
employed, and I had rather you took three times the actual relaxation __ 
under circumstances when the men were not entirely relieved from the 
possibility of your occasional pressure. The labourer is worthy of his 
ire but the hire is also not unworthy of the labourer. See 
Nor was frequent abstention from business Ballantyne’s _ 
“only fault. When he did attend at the printing house he 
ceived it his duty to engage in the work of a press- 
der instead of supervising the concern as a whole. ‘His 
st congenial task was to sit in judgment on Scott’s 
ynuscripts, of which he was invariably a candid and 
enerally a shrewd critic. Scott himself acknowledges 
helpfulness of his partner’s criticisms, though he 
quently, sometimes profoundly, differed. For example, 
lantyne was dissatisfied with the handling of the 
racter of George Robertson in The Heart of Mid 
ian, and in the following letter, written during th 
position of the romance, Scott defends his treatmen 
lilson’s accomplice :— = 
would be sorry the difference you complain of did not oan Yo 
e to consider R. writes his letter in the strong hope of escaping ‘himself 


the resolution of at least dying game. In short, like a blackgu 
e is. The circumstances of his friend’s death, his own = : 


yh, 


- different and more striking one If he had been a im 
gularly dignified cast of mind he could not have been in the scr = 
-Poins by natars: and habit, by strong circumstance a Moor cr 


a postscript Scott says: “ The whole story musi be 
fal. There is no way of changing the tune that 
@ Ballantyne’s country house. 
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discover, for it is a mournful ee a fact, it ek th 
the better, for novelty is half the battle.” 

Ballantyne’s stupid emendations retarded the composi 
tion of Jvanhoe, and Scott was driven to protest. Writin 
from Abbotsford on August 25th, 1819, the author th 
teproves the printer: “ Your correctors might save mu 
trouble by observing how proper names, etc., are correcte 

on the return proofs; it is very hard to sed me the same 
blunders again and again. Always Brian-de-Bois Guilb r 
for Brian de Bois-Guilbert. Athelston for Athelstane, etc 
___ [have corrected about twenty or thirty times.” 
__~ Apparently Ballantyne’s literary faculty was not alwa 
: to be trusted, but, in Scott’s opinion, his political judge 
- was sometimes outrageous. In August, 1819, occurred 1 the | 
incident known as the “ Peterloo massacre,’ when a crowd” 

i _ assembled on St. Peter’s! Field, Manchester, to agitate 
for Parliamentary reform was charged by Yeomanry, w 
__ killed a dozen persons and seriously injured hundreds. 
the Weekly Journal Ballantyne denounced the magistrate 


Z September 12th, he threatened to sever his connection v 
: the j journal, in which he had a pecuniary interest :— 


ced. in a dreadful situation of danger, acted prematurely, 
le a as a friend of good order to pronounce —— 


oa cars ORES 
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der it impossible to assemble everywhere in a sufficient force, and then 
in some one point or other thus to acquire an irresistible and pre- 
dominating power of numbers. And are you really soft enough to think 
th ey will not act as soon as they obtain such a superiority? Be assured 

that it is their purpose, almost their avowed purpose, to carry their point 
by force. What therefore follows?—either that magistrates must exercise 
_the discretionary and responsible powers lodged in them for dispersing 
_ these assemblies before they are habituated to facing soldiery, or that we 
i” shall have an Irish rebellion with all its horrors. 


After contending that “a little intimidation at the first 
saves an ocean of blood in the long run,” Scott concludes :-— 
Ido not think my ideas are those of a party man—in fact, I care very 
little about parties, and have other things to think of. But this seems 
to involve the great question of whether we shall have peace in our time 
or a bloody and remorseless struggle between property and the populace. 
And I cannot in any way lucidly or avowedly countenance opinions which 
seem to me to lead to the latter catastrophe. As a magistrate I should — 
have acted, and will, in the same circumstances, act upon the peril of life : 
and fortune and fame precisely like those of Manchester. ae 


It is quite evident that Scott was intensely annoyed at — 
the line taken by the Weekly Journal regarding the Peterloo — 
fair. But he did not resign his partnership as he had 
reatened to do; at the earnest solicitation of Ballantyne — 
agreed to remain. As much may be learned from a 
letter in which Scott further expounds journalistic ethics :— 


y moderate paper will always be more useful than a violent one, but, 
the other hand, there are times when one ought to withhold opinions 
avourable to the conduct of magistrates placed in a highly responsible 
ation and acting to ‘the best of their judgment in a moment of per- 
nal risque (sic), universal apprehension and irritation of every kind... . 
obody, thinking as you think, can doubt that on the one hand the ~ 
ttentions of the magistrates were good and the ultimate designs of the 
and their leaders as bad as possible, and it ought to be a very stron 


y with the other. CF 


In July, 1821, Scott was in London, and was an ey 
ess of some of the incidents connected with the 

discomfiture of Queen Caroline, the consort of Geo 
“In spite of the fact that popular feeling was strong 
vour of the Queen, Scott’s sympathies were entirely 
h the King. Indeed, he seems to have worked himse 
to a high state of excitement, and to have been whc 


to the actual facts of the situation. Anyhow, i 
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but a jaundiced view that is conveyed by the following 
extract, which bears upon what occurred on July roth, 
when the Queen was turned away from the door of West- 
minster Abbey on the occasion of the coronation of George 
IV. Scott writes :— . 

The great fatigue of Thursday was succeeded by a busy day yester- 
day : the Bedlam b - - - - h of a Queen threatens to mar our length. You 
cannot imagine the contempt she is held in here. She retired amid groans 
and cries of Shame! Shame! Home! Home!, and the still more disgrace- 


ful acclamations of her own blackguards, who exclaimed: ‘‘ That’s it, 
Caroline! Go it, my girl! ’’ I really believe she is mad. 


From what has been already said, it is demonstrably ~ 
clear that Scott took an eager, if not always an enlightened, ~ 
interest in public happenings. None the less he reserved 
most of his acumen for his own literary and commercial © 
enterprises. It is a great mistake to suppose, as Lockhart — 
bids us do, that Scott was unmindful of his personal 
interests, that in his business concerns he adopted the- 
policy of laissez faire. On the contrary, he kept in close 
touch with them, and showed an amount of astuteness 
which would have done credit to a man whose whole time 
was bestowed on commercial pursuits. Here is a portion of — 
a letter to Ballantyne, written in July, 1819, which testifies 


that Scott was anything but a sleeping partner :— er 


oe 


a 


Your letter contained no state of funds, neither what is expended nor 
what is in hand, so I have a very general and probably imperfect idea _ 
of the state of provision, since various things prevent the plan from pre- — 
cisely applying to the actual expenditure. I wish to have this as soon as 
possible, also state of bills, and so on. I do not see that it is at all 
necessary that you should be put about for your own living. This, an 
other mistakes, will be rectified if you will send me a state in figures as __ 
usual on Mondays. I have not had one since I came here. I would have 
you use your bills with caution and one by one, so as to place an interval 
between them. When you have occasion to communicate with bankers 
always do it in person if possible. It is easy to show them how much 
is paid off. 


_ A proposal to introduce new and up-to-date machinery 
at the printing establishment afforded Scott an opportunity 
of declaring to Ballantyne his whole mind regarding this 
“weighty concern ” :— 

I am, generally speaking, no friend to these improvements of me shani 


which go to deprive the poor of their bread. It is plain ‘they m me . 
_ be fed in one way or other, and their honest and industrious labour is the _ 


fb 
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way for all parties. On the other hand, individuals cannot control 
progress of improved mechanism in inventing new modes of abridged 
labour, and certainly are entitled to take the full benefit of them, since 
they would otherwise be bound to do it in the course of time. We may 
first and make something till others follow our steps, and should we 
rant to be the last we would be impelled to the same course when others 
ad received the preliminary benefit. The final effect must be sooner or — 
. ater a downfall in the price of printing, for your calculation gives too. 
_ great and assured profit to be allowed to subsist very long in your hands 
vithout rivalry. The estimate seems to me low, and that is what makes 
the more probable that you will not long possess the monopoly. . . . I 
ik you may with safety embark in the concern, though, I own, I feel 
me regret at turning so many men adrift, and am somewhat afraid you 
y get your premises burned down if you do not use double precaution. 


-— Curiously enough, Lockhart makes no mention of the 
fact that a scheme for an annotated edition of Shakespeare 
“in twelve or fourteen volumes, with a memoir of the drama- 
t, engaged Scott’s attention for several years. The pro- 
posal, which was made by Archibald Constable in 1822, = 
was favourably entertained. In an undated letter, now 
ore me, Scott writes: “In the event of Shakespeare 
ng on I could have Lockhart’s powerful assistance in 
philological department . . . the undertaking would 
interrupt other work.” The edition, of which there 
ere to be 1,500 copies, was begun in 1823, the remunera- 
in being fixed at £2,500. Three volumes were printed by 
allantyne, but the commercial crash of 1826 stopped the 
rk, and the sheets were sold for waste paper. == 
[he frequent and sharp disagreements between Archi 
id Constable and his later partner, Robert Cadell 
1ed a climax towards the end of 1825. Each wishe 
parate from the other, a contingency which Scott d 
s best to avert. Several references to this matter occu: 
1is correspondence with James Ballantyne. A visit 
table to Abbotsford in 1825 resulted in a long letter 
ch Scott presents an interesting word-portrait of 
s publisher. . Ss 
| an unexpected visit from Constable, which I have been 
with than otherwise, because it enabled me to judge per 
state of his mind, which is terribly exasperated against his 
hi complaints seemed quite vague except in one particul w 
uire explanation and, I doubt not, can receive it. With 
nd all our concerns, he expresses anxious good wish 


and put any decisive quarrel between him and ia partner i in a poin’ 
view which I have no doubt he felt to be a real one. So that I 
there will be no absolute break, though friendship and confidence see: 
to be gone. Yet it is obvious that, hating Cadell, he also fears him. — 
am very sorry for my old friend, who is, I think, unnecessarily embitt 
ing his life with causeless suspicions, for such I hope and trust they ai 


In the same letter Scott informs Ballantyne of cert 
complaints made by Constable regarding the haphaza 
| way in which the publisher’s orders to the printing hous 
__were being executed. These Scott uses as a pretext for 
exhorting Ballantyne to closer attention to business. — 
- this time the printer was residing with his father-in-law 
_ Skermerston, in Berwickshire, for the benefit of his heal 
and Scott deprecates his partner being “totally out of 
_ reach” of the affairs of the pining establishment. 
Writes : oor 


especially as I do think the symptoms you feel would be rather r 
than aggravated by moderate application. If, however, this sho 5 
otherwise, we really must provide some more respectable superintender 
_ than has hitherto been thought necessary, though I need not add th 
i oe would. be a measure I would resort to with much pain and = 


3 ot only is all that Scott says unanswerable, in fact, the 
plainest of common sense; but, as he indicates, he was 


similar circumstances. The truth is, Bellantgate ae 
become a hypochondriac. Scott saw this clearly, and his ~ 
“insistence on a “ moderate application” to business as the 
cure was the shrewdest of advice. In any case, it was 
Ipably absurd to suppose that, in the pre-railway age, a 
ge business in Edinburgh could be properly supervised 
a person living more than fifty miles distant. While it 
uld be extravagant to say that had Ballantyne been more < 
entive to business Scott would not have been involved in 
ncial ruin, there can be no doubt that had he been — 
iently supported 1 in the commercial undertakings with 
ich he deemed it advisable to be identified, his losses — 
Id have been substantially less. —— 
This correspondence, so far as it has elucidated the rela- 
s of Scott and James Ballantyne, has proved that of S 
two men Scott exhibited the sounder business capacity. — 
amazing to think that, while engaged in literary en 
s which might have provided work for half a 
-s, Scott should have crappled (and with a- 
ure of success) with intricate business problems whicl 
t to have been the peculiar care of his partner, Ja es 
scott carried two loads instead of one. 5 
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THE FIRST ENGLISHMEN IN RUSSIA 
By R. H. Bruce LockHart ee 
I 


Tue first official record of the appearance of Englishmen 
in Russia dates from the arrival of Richard Chancellor ane 


: rash to assert positively that Chancellor was the first oe 1g 
oe to set foot on Russian soil. _For, SS 


and i in 1510, the first year of the reign a fens vIn E: 
Earl of Stafford and the Earl of Sussex ee 


greye on Pthsir hedes, either of them eee an hatct 
s their handes and Bootes with pykes turned up.” T 
a 0 ae evidence to show that a ‘Scotsman hae Vi 


men either ee Poland or “Lithua 
crosse he ee ie Troutiees to. Ch ue lor belc 


Ses ee 
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‘route to the White Sea and to establish direct relations 
ween England and Russia. He was not only the Eng- 
h discoverer of Russia, but he was the pioneer of Anglo- 
Russian trade. 
_ The circumstances which attended Chancellor’s dis- 
“covery form one of the greatest romances in our history as 
a seafaring people. It was the age of exploration and dis- 
covery, and the new learning, spread by the Renaissance, 
had fired the imagination of educated men in all civilised 
countries with the spirit of adventure. In the ensuing race 
for wealth and new possessions the discoveries of 
‘Columbus and Vasco da Gama soon left England out- 
‘stripped by both Portugal and Spain. The Spanish 
-argosies which returned to Europe laden with the riches of 
the New World offered serious competition to England’s 
foreign trade. This dislocation of their markets caused — 
considerable perturbation amongst the English merchants, 
who perceived the wares of England to be in: small = 
squest with the countries and people about us and near 
; and that those merchandises which strangers in the 
e and memory of our ancestors did earnestly seek and 
sire were now neglected and all foreign merchandises in _ 
reat account.” In the year 1553, therefore, “certain — 
rave citizens of London, and men of great wisdom and = 
eful for the good of their country, began to think with | 
smselves how this mischief might be remedied.” Very 
sely they determined to emulate the example of the 
rtuguese and the Spaniards and to seek out new lands 
d new sources of wealth for themselves. In this manner 
1e Mysterie and Companie of Merchant Adventurers for 
1e discoverie of Regions, Dominions, Islands and Places 
nown” was formed under the leadership of John 
sham, the grandfather of the founder of the Royal 
change. The first act of the new company was fo. 
ranise an expedition to discover the north-eastern route 
Cathay and “to open a way and passage to our men fo 
3] to new and unknown kingdoms.” Se 
e possibility of a north-eastern passage to the Fi 
was not a fresh idea in men’s minds. As far bac 
25 Sebastian Cabot had requested the Venetians to 
to discover this passage, while in 1527 one of the 
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last acts of Robert Thorne, the Bristol geographer, was to’ 
submit a letter with a map to Henry the Eighth exhorting 
him to take in hand an expedition to the Indies vza Norway 
and what are now known as the Behring Straits. Sebastian” 
Cabot, as the Governor and initiator of the Mysterie and 
Companie of Merchant Adventurers, was entrusted wit 
the fitting out of the expedition. The son of a Venetia 
he himself was born in Bristol. At the time of Chancellor Si 
expedition he was already seventy-nine years of age, and 
was the most famous and the most learned of the early 
English explorers and map-makers. During 1552 and the 
~winter of 1553 the most careful preparations for the expedi- 
tion were made under the expert supervision of Cabot, and 
on May 11th, 1553, the three ships Bona Esperanza, Bona 
_Confidentia, and Edward Bonaventure drew anchor a 
Deptford and set sail for their unknown destination. Th 
~whole expedition, which was under the command of Sir 
Hugh Willoughby, a knight who had won his spurs at 
the battle of Pinkie in the war against the Scots, consisted 
of only one hundred and sixteen souls. Willoughby him- 
self was in the Esperanza, a vessel of 120 tons, Cornel 
Durfoorth was in command of the Boxa Confidentia 
small ship of only 90 tons, while Richard Chancellor, w 
was second in command and who owed his selection to 
_ protection of the father of Sir Philip Sidney, sailed in 
Bonaventure, whose 160 tons made her easily the larg 
vessel in the expedition. Strangely enough, neit 
Willoughby nor Chancellor had any great experiet 
_ as sailors. - Chancellor had already’ taken part 
_ an expedition to the Levant, where he nearly f 
_ into the hands of the Turks, but Willoughby’s expe 
ences: of the sea were confined to single voyages to Scot- — 
_ land and France, and were rather those of a soldier than 
_ of a sailor. Faeicie S a 
_ The departure of the ships was witnessed by an 
thusiastic multitude. As the ships passed Green 
where the Court then lay, “the courtiers came runnin 
_ and the common people flocked together, standing 
thick upon the shore. The Privy Council, they look 
at the windows of the Court, and the rest ran u te 
tops of the towers.” Only the young King Edwar¢ 
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had taken the greatest interest in the expedition, was 
~ unable to be present on account of his serious illness. The 
‘daring nature of the venture seems to have stirred the 
“imagination of the English people. Never before had an 
English ship rounded the northern coast of Norway, and, 
although it had been known for many years to Russian 
sailors as Cape Murmansk, the North Cape was first dis- 
covered and given its present name by Chancellor. Unfor- 
__ tunately, the ships encountered very bad weather almost 
from the beginning, and in a violent storm off the Nor- 
_ wegian coast on July 3oth Chancellor was separated 
from the two ships of Willoughby. The two leaders had 
_ agreed to meet at Cape Vardohus in the event of separa- 
~ tion, and, after the storm had abated somewhat, Chancellor 
“made his way thither safely and lost a week in waiting for 
Willoughby. In the meantime the latter, who had steered 
"a more northerly course, first sighted land, probably the — 
south coast of Nova Zemlya, on August 23rd, 1553, more 
than three months after leaving Deptford. On the same _ 
day he landed on the coast of Lapland to the west of = 
the Island of Nokueff, intending to follow the coast Wa 
-south-easterly direction. If he had continued his route 
in this direction he could hardly have failed to reach the _ 
mouth of the Dvina and the site of what was to be later _ 
e city of Archangel. To his misfortune, however, he ran _ 
to bad weather off the treacherous Sviatoi Nos, or Holy 
ape, and, being unable to make the entrance into the 
White Sea, was forced to turn back and take shelter in 
Nokueff Bay, a lonely spot on that Murmansk coast which 
as later to prove so inhospitable to our expeditionary 
rcein 1917. He arrived here on September 18th, intend- 
1g to remain until the contrary winds had changed. 
hat year, however, the cruel Arctic winter settled in early. 
he night of September 24th brought a change of th 
oon, and with it a sudden snap of severe frost. Unable 
use his ships, Willoughby, after sending three search _ 
arties on a fruitless quest for local inhabitants, had = 
ther recourse than to winter where he was. In those di 
9 one in England had any idea of the severity of 
ussian winter. — . es 
.ccustomed to such cold and with no proper equ 
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ment to shield them from its daelacont the ee | 
crew of sixty-five were in a desperate plight, and, as t 
coast was treeless and exposed, their doom was seal 
Many of them died during the period of eternal night from _ 
November 25th to Christmas Day, but Willoughby himself, 
according to the entries in his diary, was alive until the 
end of January, 1554. He therefore had the consolatio: 
of seeing the sun again before his death. It must hav 
shone upon a grim sight: the two ice-bound ships, the — 
frozen bodies of the unburied dead, and the hopeless — 
scurvy-stricken faces of the scarcely living. As the one 
-clergyman of the expedition was on board the Bonaven- 
ture, Willoughby and his companions had not even the 
comfort of religion to prepare them for their inevitable 
end, and they were therefore the most unfortunate, as the 
-__were the first, of the many British victims whom the Arc 
has claimed for its own. It is pleasant to be able to reco 
that the Tsar, when he learnt of the disaster which h 
overtaken Willoughby, gave orders to his Dvina Vicer 
___to give burial to the Englishmen and to bring back th 
effects under seal to Nenoksa, where they were subse- 
quently handed over to the English agent. 
a In the meantime Chancellor with his sturdy Bonave 
_ ture had met with better fortune, and, after passing safe 
into the White Sea, he landed at Nenoksa at the mouth 
_ the Dvina on August 24th, 1553. With him was a crew « 
forty-nine souls, of whom Stephen Buckland and John 
_ Buckland were later to make the journey to Russia severa 
times. At Nenoksa there was a monastery, dedicate 
St. Nicholas, the worker of miracles, and it was from t 
hands « of its friendly but startled monks that the bread a 


ae eee He seemed to have made a very i 
able i impression on the local population, who soon spre 
_ the report “of the arrival of a strange nation of a sin u. 
p teness and. evs _ He was ee however, 


sent of the king.” After choosing suitable winter quarters 

r his ship in the Unskaia Bay, where Peter the Great was 
nearly wrecked one hundred and forty years later, Chan- 
cellor, with several of his companions, made his way down 
the Dvina to Kholmogory. Although the local Prefect 
reported the arrival of the English to the Tsar Ivan the 
Terrible, Chancellor preferred not to wait for any invita- 
tion or permission from the Emperor, and, setting out 
‘on sledges for Moscow, arrived at the Russian capital on 
~ December 8th, 1553, seven months all but three days since 
_the departure of the expedition from Deptford. 


II 


~ Chancellor’s arrival in Moscow coincided with one of 
the most important periods in Russian history. A great 
mpire was just beginning to emerge out of the small 
ncipality of Muscovy, and for the first time the ruling 
foscow Prince had assumed the title of Tsar. This 
monarch, the famous Ivan the Terrible, who was then at 
the height of his glory, had only recently returned from a 
Kazan, where he had won a victory which was to free 
ssia for ever from the Tartar yoke. Although Astrakhan | 
d not yet fallen, the whole of the Volga, from its source 
the gates of the Caspian, had been thrown open to 
ussian trade, while the half-savage tribes of Siberia had 
eady begun to pay an annual tribute of sables and 
mine as a sign of their fealty to the fierce despot 0 
emlin. = 
Twelve days after the English leader’s arrival in 
Vioscow, Viskovaty, the Tsar’s Foreign Minister, who w 
ater executed for treachery by his suspicious master, 
formed Chancellor that Ivan the Terrible would see hi 
e same evening. Chancellor, who was anxious to begin 
e negotiations for a trading charter, which was the main — 
object of his mission, and who had begun to chafe at th : 
long delays, was delighted. He took with him to t 
audjence two English merchants of his suite called Bort 
id Edwards, while the Tsar was attended by his favourt 
jasheff. Chancellor delivered to the Tsar the op 
‘which had been given to all three ships of © 
ion by King Edward VI, and explained the natt 
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.of his mission, which was destined solely to promote trad 
between the two countries. 5 ore 
Strangely enough, Ivan the Terrible turned a favourab 
ear to the Englishman’s proposals, and after the audience 
Chancellor and his companions had the honour of dinin 
with the Tsar. At this banquet Chancellor’s cause was 
further advanced by the Persian Ambassador, who, 
“apparalled all in scarlet, spoke much to the Duke ir 
behalf of our men, of whose kingdom and trade he was no 
ignorant.” 
So interested was the Tsar in the strangers that he 
once set to work with his advisers to draw up a form 
trade agreement, and on -February 6th, 1554, he hande 
to Chancellor a reply to King Edward’s letter, in which | 
agreed to grant English merchants free access to Russi 
_ and to extend to them the great boon of free trade. Th 
— original of this famous letter, the first document ev 
_ received in England from Russia, has been lost, but th 
_ are several English translations, including one in Haklu 
_ With this last translation Hakluyt has obviously tal 
_ liberties, as the Tsar is entitled King of Astrakh 
whereas Astrakhan was not conquered until two yea 
later. However, all the translations agree that the Engl 
merchants might, “ with all kinde of wares and where the 
will, make ther market in our dominions and ther to hay 
their free market with all free liberties throughe my wh 
dominions with all kinde of wares, and of all kinds 
wares to come and goe at ther pleasure without any 
ther lett, damage or impediment. Written in our domini 
our Towne and our Pallace in the castell of Moscc 
in the yere seven thousande and sixtie the second mi 


bl 


Russian Tsar was received in England with extraordinary 
enthusiasm. The intrepid mariner was hailed on all sides 
as a national hero, whose exploit ranked in importance with 
he discoveries of Columbus and Vasco da Gama. Even 
in 1598 Hakluyt could still write: “Wil it not in all 
‘posteritie be as great a renowne unto our English nation 
have been the first discoverers of a Sea beyond the 
North Cape (never certainly knowen before) and of a 
onvenient passage into the huge Empire of Russia by 
the Bay of St. Nicholas and the river of Dvina; as for the 
Portingales to have found a sea beyond the Cape of Buona 
‘Esperanza and so consequently a passage by Sea into the | 
Zast Indies; or for the Italians and Spaniards to have 
scovered unknowen lands so many hundred leagues 
stward and southwestward of the streets of Gibraltar?” 
vancellor’s own views of his discovery are set forth at 
length in Hakluyt, both in his own words and in the words 
of Clement Adams, the Master of the Royal Pages, who- 
‘wrote an account of the voyage in Latin from Chancellor's : 
narrative. That Chancellor, who was_a practical and ——- 
‘eminently straightforward man, was genuinely impressed : 
with the importance of his discovery there is conclusive 
idence. He had accompanied Henry VIII to France 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, but this magnificence had — 
led before the Oriental splendour of the Kremlin and — 
the size of Moscow, which, according to his estimate, was 
n a city “greater than London with the suburbes.” 
he Duke’s pavilion is covered either with cloth of gold 
ilver, and so set with stones that it is wonderful to see 
I have seen the Kings Majesties of England and the — 
nch Kings’ pavilions, which are fayre, yet not like 
o his.” = 
Ie had little difficulty in communicating his enthusiasm 
the London merchants, and the first practical result of © == 
ncellor’s voyage was the formation of the famous — 
ssia Company, which exists even to this day. This 
ympany was founded on February 26th, 1555, and was” 
anted a special charter by Philip and Mary. Sebastian 
was made President for life, and, as Chancellor had 
y besought the T'sar for special protection for the 
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English, the company was granted the sole privileg 
trading with Russia. In addition to Cabot many o 
famous Englishmen, including Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, the Lord Admiral of the Fleet, Henry Sidney, 
William Cecil, and, of the Russian experts, Chancelior 
himself, John Buckland, Stephen Burrough, Arthur 
Edwards and George Borton were original members of 
the company. | E 
In April, 1555, Chancellor again set out for Rus 
this time as the servant of the new company. He saile 
once more in the Edward Bonaventure, and took with h 
A particularly gracious letter to the Tsar from Philip and 
Mary, which was written in Polish, Greek and Italian, and 
in which the English monarchs thanked him for his recep- 
_ tion of Chancellor and his suite, and begged him to extend | 
_ further his gracious protection to the English trade. On 
_ this occasion Chancellor took with him one of his sons, an 
__ also two English merchants, George Killingworth a1 
__ Richard Grey, who had been appointed by the company 
the first British commercial agents to Russia. Killi 
worth was a cloth merchant, cloth being then, as later, or 
__ of the chief British exports to Russia, and was in charge 
_ of British commercial interests at Moscow, while Gr 
__was stationed at Kholmogory. In 1557 Grey const 
_ there the first of the many English cloth factor 
Russia, special foremen being sent out for the p 
from England. Besides Killingworth and Grey ther 
_anumber of young Englishmen on board who were b 
_ Sent out by the company to study the language and t 
customs of the country. Some of these young me 
destined later to play a leading part in Anglo-Ru 
affairs, and several of them, notably Lane and Best, v, 
as afterwards interpreter to the first English am 
sadors, have left valuable records of their adventur 
Chancellor arrived at the mouth of the Dvina on Jt 
rd, and, after transporting his cargo to Kholm exe 
he set out with Killingworth, Lane, Best and Edwarc 
Moscow, where he arrived on October 4th. Once 
_he was received with every favour by the Tsar, 
_ the presents from Queen Mary did not arrive in time 
wh n they did the barrels of hollands were smash 


on 
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= Chancellor and his suite were again uted to 
=: On this occasion they sat opposite the Tsar, who 
ed each man by his Christian name. He was specially 


erested in Killingworth’s long, smooth, flaxen beard, 


was two feet two inches long, and showed it to the 
ropolitan Makary, who pronounced it “a gift from 
* The Tsar showed his favour in a more concrete 


m by requesting Chancellor and Killingworth to prepare 


n for the consolidation of Anglo-Russian trade, and 
think out measures, together with his favourite Adasheff 
his Foreign Minister Viskovaty, how best to attain this _ 
ect. Asa result of these conferences the original privi-_ 
S$ granted by the Tsar to Chancellor were confirmed 
extended to the new company, and English trading 
es were established at Kholmogory, Vologda and 


though full credit must be given to Chancellor per- 


A: lly for the good impression which he made on the 


or Englishmen and all things English. Certainly, — 
the long history of Anglo-Russian relations there — 
‘no Russian Emperor who showed more favour to — 
ee than the flerce autocrat, half-madman, — 


Ss OW In spite, however, of the inconsis- 
of Ivan’s character, his treatment of his seven 
nd his cruelties to his own subjects, he never with- 
is protection from the Russian Company. There 
oments when his patience was sorely tried by the 
of the English merchants. There were time 
n he vented his displeasure on the head of so 
= Huse . - On one occasion he ord ed 
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sooner was the Ambassador out of the room, “an 
Emperor’s choler somewhat settled,” than he beg 
praise him to his council and to wish that he himself | 
such a servant. He was a great admirer of Queen El 
beth, to whom he offered his hand in marriage. I 
frequently stated that the Tsar’s attachment to Engl 
was due to his anxiety to secure for himself a safe residence 
in the event of his being deposed, but the tradition: 
picture of Ivan the Terrible does not do justice to the 
genius and far-sightedness of his statesmanship. ee. 
~ He was the real founder of the Russian Empire, and 
-~ his efforts to curb the power of the boyars and to b 
Russia into touch with the outside world, he was the ini 
tor of the policy for which a century later Peter the G 
was to reap the full credit. He spared no effort 
establish Anglo-Russian trade on a solid and permanen 
_ basis, and allowed the English merchants to penetrate ir 
the farthest corners of his Empire with a freedom wl 
was never granted again by his successors. Dou le 
the early English ambassadors went out of their way 
flatter and cajole the somewhat capricious monarch, 
to provide him with gifts to please his varying and extrava- 
gant fancies. Sometimes these gifts assumed strar 
_ forms—on one occasion Queen Mary sent him a p 
live bears !—but on the whole his tastes were both 
and practical, and complaints against the company 
generally silenced by, a judicious present of Eng 
_ armourers and architects to help him build new gu 
_ palaces. Nor should it be forgotten that without 
- never-failing protection the venture so successf 
: launched by Chancellor would probably have b 
_ wrecked on the rocks of Russian jealousy. Even 
wn showing the early English merchants made er 
rofits—profits, too, which roused the wrath of the Ri ; 
oyars, and brought many complaints to the T ar hi 
self. On one occasion Hudson, the British ag 
_ Moscow, reported tothe Company that he had 
valued at £6,608 for £13,644! Indeed, M 
_ Kovalenski, the Russian historian, states — 
ussian merchants had no proper knowledge 
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——_ goods, and the English were able to charge two 
id three times the normal value. There were many 


ussian interests. They were displeased at the privileges 
ven to the English by Tsar Ivan, and called him “ the 


_ Chancellor himself did not live to see the full develop- 
nent of the valuable trade which his discovery was to 
bring to his countrymen. He had remained in Moscow 
hroughout the winter of 1555-1556, his ship, the 
Sonaventure, having returned to England in the summer 
} 1555 under the command of John Buckland. In 1556, 
owever, the T’sar determined to send an Embassy to 
ngland. His choice for the first Russian Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James fell on Osip Nepea, a Vologda 
obleman, who left Moscow together with Chancellor on 
le 25th March. On this occasion they were met at the 
outh of the Dvina by a large fleet of four ships which, 
addition to the Bonaventure and the Philip and Mary, 
cluded Willoughby’s two ships, the ili-fated Aoxa 
eranza and Bona Confidentia, which had been re- 
i with new crews brought out from England. The 
ships sailed for England on the 2nd of August. The 
ussian Ambassador’s suite consisted of sixteen Russians, 
cluding two Russian merchants with Russian goods to 
value of £26,000. The first voyage of the Russians 
‘ngland was as disastrous as Willoughby’s fatal 
ney to Russia in 1553. In the North Sea the 
ranza, the Confidentia and the Philip and Mary were 
by a storm on to the Norwegian coast. The — oe 
‘entia ran on the rocks near Trondhjem, and went = 
with all hands. Willoughby’s former flag-ship, the — 


raned, with the two Russian merchants on boaidi 


cy Sent the winter. They did not Se es 
here their arrival created a sensation, till the spring” 
The Edward Bonaventure, after being buffeted — 
y cruel winds, was driven on to the Aberdeen 
: GG2 
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shire coast, and on the night of the roth November, 
dropped anchor off Pitsligo. The unfortunate 
troubles, however, were not yet ended. In the nigh 
anchor cables snapped, and the vessel was dashed 
pieces on the rocks. Amongst the numerous victims 
this catastrophe were Chancellor himself, and his son, 
seven Russians of the Ambassador Nepea’s suite. 
some miracle the Ambassador himself was saved. Buck- 
land, the Captain of the ship, and Best, Nepea’s inter- 
preter, also succeeded in saving their lives. Almost 
-_ whole cargo, including the Tsar’s presents to Mary « 
~_ Philip (a hunting falcon with mounted fittings, live sa 
and valuable furs), was lost or stolen by the Scots after 
the shipwreck. A still more serious loss was the record 
of their Russian impressions which Chancellor an his 
companions had compiled during their stay in Mosco 
- In this manner perished all the three ships which had; n 
the first voyage to Russia in the summer of I 553. = 
Bona Esperanza and the Bona Confidentia had lost 
full complements of crews; the first on the icy plain 
the Murmansk coast, and the second in the depths of : 
cruel North Sea. All three ships had suffere 
doubtedly from insufficient protection against th 
Previous to this second disastrous voyage they had b 
_ coated with lead at Cabot’s suggestion. Althoug 
practice had been adopted some years before by 
‘Spanish mariners, it is interesting to note that these 
_ the first English ships to be protected in this mann 
_ Many Englishmen were to win fame and fortune 
Russia in the years to come. Of these the most importan 
is Anthony Jenkinson, who was the first Englis 1 
etrate into Central Asia, and whose exploits des 
onograph to themselves. None, however, can e 
ill the same place in the history of Anglo-Russian r 
tions as the intrepid sailor and able diplomatist wh 
pig OE 1s and sound common sense laid the first fou 
ae. of a trade from which the future generations of 
en were to reap the greatest benefits, _ | 
)f Chancellor’s personality, history, unfortunately 
only the scantiest records, All that is known 


rt, goes to show that he was a man of ou 


cter and unimpeachable honesty. In the speech in 
which he recommended Chancellor to the “ Company of 
Merchant Adventurers,” Sir Henry Sidney described him 
‘man whom he knew well from daily intercourse, and © 
was in the highest degree suited for this enterprise 
otidiano convictu hominis ingenium penitus habeo 
pectum et exploratum). Another friend, Dr. John 
; whose own son became later the Court doctor of 
hael Feodorovitch, the first Romanoff Tsar, described 
mcellor as “the worthy of aeternall good fame and 
efull memory my dearly beloved Richard Chancellor.” 
sian evidence, too, shows that the Englishman was 
an of great piety and singular virtue, who checked 
rregularities of his own countrymen with a firm hand. — 
his intellectual attainments little definite is known. 
ously he had not the education or the many-sided 
owledge of a man like Jenkinson. He was, however, — 
led in mechanics, and constructed a quadrant of his 2= 
invention. At the time of his voyage to Russia he — 
_ widower with two sons, one of whom went down 
him in the Edward Bonaventure. The second son, — 
ylas, who was left an orphan, was educated by the 
ia Company, and became later one of its most trusted | 
ants, visiting frequently the scene of his father’s — 
ous exploits. Chancellor is one of the great names 
nglish history, and deserves more attention than he- 
y ae He belonged, too, to the best type of 


. 


success in ie indeed, was achieved, not yy 
omati fencing or by the elaboration of intricate cor 

ties, but by his splendid example of absol 
and rugged straightforwardness, which, emul 
successors in the years to come, was to make 
an Englishman among every class of the Russia 
S goed as a written bond, ss es 


THE CHINESE DISORDER: A 
OF FINANCE 


By W. E. Leveson = a 


Atuoucn the abdication of the Emperor Hsiian Pur 
actually took place on February 12th, 1912, the found 

tion of the Chinese Republic 1s dated, both officially 
colloquially, 1911. Thus the fourth year of Hsiian T’u 
_ which by the Chinese lunar calendar would have ended 
on February 17th, 1912, became the first year of 
-_ Republic, and the present year of Our Lord 1928 
- designated, using the Western calendar, the seventee 
year of Chung- -hua Min-kuo. New China does w 
- commemorate 1911, not only for this but for anoth 
reason; it marks her great break with the past; it als 
_ stands for the death of her faithful servant, Robert Ha 
The ee s appointment was made i 


= a preventive service, a system of harbour repulael 
coastal lighting, and a postal organisation, all of 
_ would bear comparison with similar services in. ny 
= of the world. This feat, pee with relentless al ; 


i on Hart s behalf that in ae and power of or 
py be compared, in one eee. or Anotlcoa 


ney rat working, a and, where so saat on whi 
ae the einen ré ee has fallen int 
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ade and Administration of China. It is a story, as he 
ints out, of ever-widening scope, of expansion from an 
riginal mere surveillance of the payment and collection 
f foreign Customs dues to the eventual four. major depart- 
nents—Revenue, Marine, Educational and Postal, and in- 
ding numerous miscellaneous functions, official and 
unofficial, to a point where a Commissioner finds himself 
yf necessity an actual “ Jack-of-all-trades.” As time went 
, sO great was the reliance placed by the Government 
_the one hand and the foreign merchants on the other 
he Inspector-General and his Commissioners that the 
tory of the Customs becomes virtually a history of the 
reign relations of China for a period of forty years. | 
It must be understood that during these years, and, 
indeed, up to the Revolution, the Inspector-General had 
direct control of the revenue after collection.. It was 
e business of the Commissioners in the Treaty Ports 
fo ensure payment of the correct amounts of duty under 
tariff, and to accept bankers’ receipts for them. Their 
uinese colleagues, with the title of Superintendent or 
tai, were responsible to the Government for the funds — x 
for their remittance or disposal under the directions — 
e Central Government in Peking. The system may — a 
have been perfect, but it worked well. The Chinese 
overnment had the benefit of Western probity in the 
Ie ction of their revenue while remaining in form and 1 in 
stance masters in their own house. 
‘he first apparent change in this respect took Sice 
the Japanese War of 1894, when three foreign loans” 
ised for payment of the £40,000,000 war indemnity 
e Customs revenue was made security for the pay 
sf interest and repayment of principal. The loan — 
eements are clear in stating that the debt is guaranteed 
h duty levied by the Maritime Customs of China, and, 
ce of the common understanding that the Customs 
under foreign supervision, it cannot be doubted 
lers, stockbrokers, dealers and others conce 
definitely to Sit Robert Hart for their int 
ess; 1 does” not appear that the Insp 
sumed any such actual authority. The Ce 
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revenue remained as much under the control — 
Imperial Government as that derived from land | 
salt. Provincial quotas of all these receipts were r 
to Peking to defray the costs of the administration, 0: 
Shanghai for payment of the service of the foreign lo 
by arrangement with, or under orders from, the Boar 
Revenue. There is no evidence that separate acc 
were kept to ensure that obligations charged under a 
ment on the Customs revenue were met solely from 

: revenue; the indications are rather to the contrary. 

‘actual fact, without foreign interference the loan se 

money was always available at due date. The 1 

achieved something approaching “ gilt-edged ” status, at 

the trite saying was banded about in Lombard Street a 

_ “a Chinaman’s word is as good as his bond.” a 

___ These honourable relations were strained at the R 

lution, and entirely broken when the South declare 

independence. In the administrative turmoil which s' 

the country from end to end in 1911 it was clearly nec 

for someone to assume responsibility for the servic 
the foreign loans, and, for better or for worse, Sir Franc 

-Aglen, the new Inspector-General of Customs, seized t 

helm. It would serve no purpose*to recount 

which led to this solution of the problem, the format 

the International Commission of Bankers, the ag: 

between the Waiwupu and the Diplomatic Body, | 


is no. doubt that the arrangement gave entire sat sf 
the time it was made. In the interests of th 


‘eorganisation Loan possible; but we have now re 
point in perspective from which the change appear 
commendable. The protection of the bondholders 
_ have been attained provisionally, or, as used to b 
‘for the duration.” The Reorganisation Loa 
dering of two hundred millions of | 
ial benefit, from this same point of | 
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ppears almost the blackest blot in the record of modern 
hinese administration. Be this as it may, in a review 
the events of the past seventeen years, and considering 
ch step in the light only of the position of affairs when 
was taken, who shall say that Hart would have done 
ter, or even done otherwise ?. 

At is to the credit of Sir Francis Aglen that during the 
ole period of his custodianship every obligation for 
ich the revenue is liable has been met. From the surplus 
Maining grants have been made for a variety of public | 
urposes—conservancy, plague prevention, famine relief, 
d so following, to none of which has any exception been _ = 
ken. And when, upon the earnest representations of 
n Yat-sen, a definite proportion of this surplus was allo- _ = 
ted to Canton, the Powers recognised that a wise and 
fatesmanlike step was being taken. That the arrange- 
mt ceased was the fault not of the Inspector-General 
-of the Diplomatic Body, but of Canton itself, for in the | = 
ovincial party strife of 1920 there was no single | 
‘overnment authority in Canton to whom the remittance 
d justly be sent. The Canton appropriation accumu- 
in Shanghai for a time, then ceased, and has not 
been renewed. Se 
third purpose to which the Customs surplus has been 
eV ted, the payment of the service of the domestic silver 
ns, is of another character and is perhaps more open t 
icism. It has constituted the Customs revenue as t 


it to an end any hope of any surplus whatever, fo 
hole available balance has proved insufficient to] 


ns were for the most part raised in Peking, for Peking’s ; 
like purposes, and the hypothecation of Customs funds 
security has deeply antagonised the South, 1 
embittered the relations between the Peking 
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ing from the Customs revenue to Sete that Teac al 
wine and tobacco, and stamp duty. In the case of 1e 
revenue from salt, in particular, the conflict has assum 
the proportions of actual warfare. For the provinc 


seizing the revenue at its source and defying alike the 
remonstrances of the sigiee ce Salt Organisation and us 


Special Tariff Conference then about to assetble: Th 
“terms of reference” of the British representatives at 


be asained: He advocated the development of the = m 
of Transit Passes, making goods for which they were iss 
 likin-free, and the definite allocation to the provin 
exchequers of the entire transit dues collection. His 
was to make some partial restitution to the ke 


: enterest of the provincial sathornee to abolish 
ae “ The word will go forth,” he wrote, “to pee 


ike year Poniinerisirdtiog the fomaiatioh sk the ‘Be 1 
; ; oy death of Sir Robert Fart, must be reversed, 
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namely, that China’s recent recoil from Bolshevist blan- 
dishments and Communistic tenets has left the field open 
for wiser counsels, and his inference is that this country 
should assume the lead in offering to China the benefit of 
her ripe economic and political experience. On him, there- 
fore, and upon others who think with him, it cannot too 
strongly be urged that peace and order in China can only 
be based on a programme of internal financial readjust- 
ment, and that no programme has any prospect of success 
which does not hold in view (a) the fair distribution of 
revenue from all sources, after foreign obligations have 
' been met, between Peking and the Provinces, and (4) the 
resumption hereafter by the Government or Governments 
of China of full control of their own exchequer. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE’ 
By J. A. T. Lioyp 


WRITING in 1884, one of Poe’s biographers, R. H. 
Stoddard, observes with a certain finality of complacency : 
“ Nearly thirty-five years have elapsed since the death of 
Edgar Allan Poe, and his life may now be said to be 
written. If he was misunderstood while alive (of which 
there is no evidence), he is not misunderstood to-day, for 
what with Dr. Rufus W. Griswold on the one hand, and 
Mr. John H. Ingram on the other, a consensus of con- — 
clusions has been reached which is not likely to be dis- 
turbed.” And, rather in the manner of a schoolmaster — 
examining the products of the fourth form, the same writer — 
approaches the Lexores, Annabel Lees, Ulalumes of the — 
stricken poet. So many marks to the “jingling melodies ” 
of one, so many to the dark strangled gloom of another; 
so many marks to the recaptured Greek spirit of To Helen, 
so many to /srafel and The Sleeper. The same system, in — 
its tenacity of self-assurance, can be only too easily applied 
to the prose; it can, unfortunately, go even further and can 
be adapted to the good conduct marks that may, or may _ 
not, be assigned to this unfortunate man of genius. - 
It is from this standpoint that Miss Phillips’ spirited 
and infinitely sympathetic appreciation of the poet is par- 
ticularly valuable. If the theory of good conduct marks — 
is to be applied to men of genius, at all events let the — 
application be intelligent and not from the standpoint of — 
the fourth form mentality, or even from the lonely altitudes 
of the sixth form mind. One may say at once that, among 
the innumerable lessons of this book, perhaps the most 
significant is that translators, in the world of letters, are — 
by no means the only traitors. Biographers have their full — 
share of this gloomy responsibility, and Poe would seem, — 
in some instances, to have been strangely victimised. 2 
For one biographer at least, Dr. Griswold, has not only _ 
handed on to posterity an unfair tradition, but. has been — 


_ (1) Edgar Allan Poe—the Man. By Mary E. Phillips. (Philadelphia. ee 
Winston. 2 vols. $10.) s 


y SARC Peek \" 
RES eSd) doe 1S Ra ehhgads 


. Now human machinery, as Balzac was never 
et ired of indicating, is just as ruthless as any other. It may 
e said to have closed in on Edgar Allan Poe from the 
days of his early manhood when he found himself suddenly 
ast off by his foster father, John Allan, at whose death _ 
1834 he received literally nothing. It was necessary __ 
x him from instinct to write ; it was also necessary forhim 
write for bread. Volumes have been printed about his — 
anner of writing and his manner of life. The two are 
‘agically interconnected, and in two sentences of his own 
_ he has most surely indicated the triumph of the one and | 
the failure of the other: “With me poetry has not been 
purpose, but a passion; and the passions should be held — 
1 reverence ; they must not—they cannot at will be 


phat under happier circumstances, would have been 

ield of my choice.” 
hese two large volumes, stamped on every page by { 
ress of sympathy and comprehension, show in m 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece. 
= And the pandas that was Rome. 


‘Lo! in | yon brilliant window-niche 
_ How statue-like I see thee stand! 
_ The agate lamp within thy hand, 
Ah! Psyche, from the regions phi 
= ae Land! ; : 
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That seems uransweraplee On the surface it aed appe 
that mediocrity, however organised, however consolidated 
would find it hard to batter down those strong young wings 
And, indeed, Miss Phillips’ long and faithful record prove 
that mediocrity would have been powerless against the peg | 
only for a certain weakness in himself. 

But her book refutes the old charge that he vomited 
away large sums at the expense of his foster father; the 
book refutes the old charge that he was an habitual 
drunkard; the book refutes the more or less popula 
delusion that he was an opium-taker. Step by step Miss _ 

Phillips takes us over the stages of that brief, persecute 
life, showing again and again how a little intelligent co 
__ prehension on the part of the human machine might hav 

_ changed the whole destiny of Poe, not only for the benefi 

of the man, but for the benefit of the world’s literatu 
It is true that he was technically intolerant of alcohol, th 
-a single glass of wine reduced him to incoherence; it 
true that as a boy at Virginia University he gambled with 
others of the same set. But it is also true that, as soon 


: arduously for long periods utterly undisturbed me 
abnormal craving for excitement. It is also abunda 
proved in these pages that, when the literary wisea 


Ope ae ee 
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life, as well as his high-hearted struggle with adverse fate; yet he was 
always the same polished gentleman, the quiet, unobtrusive, thoughtful 
: scholar, the devoted husband, frugal in his personal expenses, punctual 
and unwearied in his industry, and the soul of honour in all his trans- 
actions. 
_ This testimony is again and again corroborated in the 
course of this biography of. nearly seventeen hundred 
_ pages. And when what Graham calls the poet’s “habits” 
changed—“ growing nerve exhaustion” is the insistent 
correction of Miss Phillips—Poe’s employer continues : 
_ “ There was no literary man to whom I would more readily 
advance money for labour to be done. He kept his 
“accounts, small as they were, with the accuracy of a 
banker.” That is all very well, but why were the accounts 
so small? How is it that Graham grew rich while the 
creative energy that enriched him remained, by his own 
_ showing, so meanly rewarded? Miss Phillips’ biography 
’ sheds many and many an ironical searchlight on this, to 
Edgar Allan Poe, all-important topic. The following, 
_ however, will suffice as absolutely typical of editorial rela- 
tions with one of the most brilliant writers, not only in 
America, but in the world. In the spring of 1842 this — 
same G. R. Graham, who had all along ignored his “verbal __ 
| 2 greement ” with the poet that Poe should have a financial = 
interest in the magazine, calmly offered the editorship to — 
Dr. R. W. Griswold at a salary of a thousand dollars a _ 
- year. Smalls this salary was, it was two hundred dollars _ 
ore than had been paid to the man who, beyond question, — 
destablished Graham’s magazine as a valuable property. © 
Obviously, the machine was becoming very difficult for — 
he poet, and the pressure had been increased not merely 
‘ough poverty. It had been Poe’s duty to write signed 
‘cles on various writers, and it was almost physically = 
preciate second-rate work. Inevit-  _ 


ly, he made e 
ople who foun 
2 without its sacrifices. 
rless, able, truthful an 


him enemies. ‘He was poor b ee 
: was paid for,’ oz because he was - 


d sot’—as recorded by some 


' gular profligate an 
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his adversely touched critics.” In a letter of June, 1§ 
to Dr. Anthon, Poe, who, besides being a Creative pc 
had originated a new school of prose that was soon to sho 
its influence all over Europe, sums up his pitiab 
plight :-— . . 


Thus I have written no books, and have been so far essenti: 
Magazinist . . . bearing, not only willingly but cheerfully, sad pover 
and .. . other ills which the condition of the mere Magazinist en’ ls 
upon him in America, where . . . to be poor is to be despised. 2-455 

loses, too, . . . on the score of versatility—a point which can only 
ae estimated by collection of his various articles in volume form and ill 


_ together. : = ee 


_ And all this time Professor Longfellow, trotting along 
particular patch of “the sands of time,” was leaving d 
but comfortable footprints. He was to receive, for instance 
a hundred and fifty dollars for The Spanish S tudent, while - 

_ Poe at long last was to receive for The Raven the su 
ten dollars. “Dr. von Spielhagen,” says Miss Phil 
“noted Poe as ‘hungry for fame’ and having a ha 
_ for his successful rival, Longfellow. Poe was then, al: 
_ hungry for food and rest, as well as fame, but cherish 
no ‘hatred’ in his heart for anyone.” : 

_ Poe, indeed, seems to have been incapable of hatrec 
tainly incapable of sustained resentment. He was I 
child among enemies who understood his weakness, 
out comprehending his strength. Longfellow, it mu 
added in justice, had no share in the general anin 
against Poe. There was coolness on his side duri 
cal poet’s lifetime, but after his death he was to 
harshness of his criticisms I have never attribut 


le indefinite sense of wrong.” That “the s 


’ = 


5 of Mme. oe None the lee he is s ponshed: his 
rses are quoted. And, with something of that indirect 
ony of Anatole France, Miss Phillips has reprinted, here 
nd there, many of the verses of Edgar Allan Poe’s con- 
emiporaries, This man of genius was living, in spite of. 
he miserable realities of his external life, in an ecstasy of 


nner vision, living and at the same time interpreting 
like this :-— 
And all my days are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams— 
In what ethereal dances, 
By what eternal streams. 


A Vhile Poe was dreaming in this or that haunted palace 
Irs. S. S. Osgood, among so many others, was giving her 
ner es to the world. Here is a typical ee into 


Perhaps you think it right and just, 
Since you are bound by nearer ties, 

To greet me with that careless tone, 
With those serene and silent eyes. 


The fair, fond girl, who at your side 
Within your soul’s dear light doth live, 

Could hardly have the heart to chide _ 
The ray that Friendship well might give. 


V : one thinks of that @il fatal which lured 1 
1d Chopin alike through ecstasy to disillusion, and 
ers if Poe was not almost as unfortunate = 


at. “fnto an- inn pasciodate poet.” 


= Would I were anything that thou dost love, 
A Senet: 5 bird, a wavelet 0 or a PORE 
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was approaching when he had to cope seth somethii 
worse than the machine itself. For in the year 1846 
so-called Literati of New York began, with considerable © 
animus, to deepen the pressure that was already threatening — 

to crush the poet to their own level. This year saw him, 1 
his little Fordham cottage, at the very lowest ebb of h 
sad fortunes. Virginia, his wife, the Annabel Lee of that 
poem in which R. H. Stoddard can detect only “ jinglins 
melodies” was dying; he himself was on a sick be 
This was the time that his enemies found propitious 
concentrate on the man who, while breath was in his bod 
~never failed to rebuke their truculent mediocrity. Insul 
splashed out in all the dull industry of venom. One 
them, at least, was so infamous that it wrung from his future 

_ biographer, Dr. Griswold himself, a sanctimonious 
zreptoof -— 


i 2 ‘Speaking of Poe reminds me of the brutal article in the Minonon Ww. 
_ it is impossible on any grounds whatever to justify in the slig 
degree. I, who have as much cause as any man to quarrel with : 
would sooner have cut off my hand than used it to write such 2 
a -_ungentlemanly card, though every word were true. But my indign: 
oe tion of this treatment even of an enemy exceeds my power of expr 


observes, “‘ just this treatment of Poe’s character was d 
cated in his after-death, 1850 Memoir by R. W. Grisw 
_ But this was not all; that nothing might be lacking t 


~ editors—of all people in he world—for char 5 Pe 
Edgar Allan Poe. In a long letter to. N. P. Willis, tt 
2 ae alludes to the ie ee in circulation abo 4 


f saan abuse with which I have been latterly asmuileds TI a 
_. will remedy itself. At the very first blush of my new pr speri 
ne See who toadied me in the old will . . . toady me a 


avin ving served . . . to lighten. the gloom of unhappiness sas ae 
leasant isatinent of mingled pity, merriment and conte! t 


And, in the same letter, he adds these words 0 
re Sistande :, the am getting better, and pei: 


SS ga PEON eee 
Ka a ae eT 
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ny comfort to my enemies—that I have little fear of 
yetting worse. T’he truth is, I have a great deal to do; and 
[ have made up my mind not to die ’til it is done.” — 

_ The “prosperity” was little but a gallant boast, but 
there had been, at all events, at Fordham Cottage a com- 
atively long interlude of tranquillity in this ingeniously 
narassed life. It was not to be renewed. The following 
year Virginia died, and in the poem which has conveyed to 
R. H. Stoddard—so loyally appreciative of the aching 
mediocrity of his brother biographer—only “jingling 
melodies,” Poe has given in microcosm his bewildered 
married life :-— 

I was a child and she was a child, 

In this kingdom by the sea ; 

But we loved with a love that was more than love— 

I and my Annabel Lee; 


With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


DS ra pat eta id 


ae 


The faithful Mrs. Clemm, Virginia’s mother and the poet's 
t, did what she could to console him, continuing from 
e to time her sad 7éle of accepting charity on his behalf 
m the very people whom he had enriched. The publica- 
n of The Raven, though it brought him practically no 
“money, brought him in April, 1846, a letter from 
Elizabeth Barrett Barrett which gave him a gleam of | 
easure. “ Your Raven,” wrote the future Mrs. Brown- 
g, “has produced a sensation, a ‘fit of horror, here in — 
gland. Some .. . are taken by the fear of it and some — 
e music. I hear of persons haunted by the ‘Never- — 
e, and one acquaintance . . . who has... «=a DUSE 
Dallas’ never can bear to look at it in the twilight. 
‘she adds that Browning “was struck much by the 
hm of that poem.” Sa 
2 Raven certainly brought its author recognition at 
and abroad. Poe, who had been with his back to 
vall almost all his life, found himself mode 
d: but the Literati were still against him and cons 
poverty still pursued him. They interfered wi 
ine itself, manipulating it, as it were, to hi 
of their enemy. - The problem works itsel: 
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during the last few years of that clouded fife as in 
of Balzac. Poe played into his enemies’ hands, yielde 
loneliness and despair, became, on the outer surface, 
they wished him to become. At this a as at SO foe y 


—tight easily have saved him. As it was, this infin 
gifted and curiously harmless man became the mock of his 
foes and the despair of his friends. Still, genius is a diffi. 
cult thing to obliterate, even under the consolidated att: ck 
of such people as the Literati. 
‘Heaven knows we have had their brothers in Fact nd 
_ At the beginning of the nineteenth century they wished 
_ to drive Keats back to his gallipots; at the end of th 
_ tury they hailed a minor poet as an English Dante. — 
tween these two expressions of arrogant stupidity 
silenced the greatest of our novelists at the age of 
_ five, while they hailed one of the most natural singers 
_ our island has ever produced as “ Swine-born.” 
But it must be conceded that the Literati of New 
in the ’forties had little to learn from any country on 
in the industry of spleen. Neither Longfello 
_ Lowell, nor Hawthorne belonged to their ranks, b 
_ the contrary, were almost ignored by them whe 
_ attacked. Nor did Richard Henry Stoddard belong 
them, though he shows a genuine kinship with their men-_ 
tality when he writes of Edgar Allan Poe: “He had no 
verence for the great names of antiquity, and _ 
unjust to most of his contemporaries. What Poe v 
victims of the Dunsiad, he was to the poor ] 
rica. Ve victis!” = 
dard had been treated curtly enough by Edga All 
e the only time he ever visited him. He was to 
ta glimpse of the es before his death ae 


he last time . & was in 1 the afternoon of a dreary a 
eavy shower had come up ‘suddenly, and he was stan 
- I hag an as and my a was to 
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I went on and left him there in the rain, pale, shivering, miserable. 
= There I see him, and always shall, poor, penniless, but proud, 
fant (sic), dominant. May the gods forgive me! I never can forgive 


the whole tone of his after-criticism of the poet is 
roughly in keeping with the standards of those “ poor 
In actual fact, as this biography abundantly proves, Poe 
the first to welcome any work that he believed to be 
ood. He was again and again too generous in praise of - 
at he tried to believe to be good. It was not the least 
his sad tasks to edit for money the second-rate effusions — 
a would-be poet. But he was unawed by the glamour 
acclaimed names. He was impervious, for example, to 
echoed Teutonic thunders of Sartor Resartus. His 
cism in this instance was well remembered on our side 
‘the Atlantic : “ Carlyle, when addressed on a criticism — 
Poe’s poetry—in connection with that of Burns, by a 
itual friend of Hon. R. M. Hogg, of Irvine, Scotland, — 
d Professor Masson, of Edinburgh—got into a furious 
and said: ‘Burns was both a great man and a great 
t, but Poe was neither. Mr. Hogg adds: ° Of course, 
do not agree with him.’”’ ee 
On the surface the American poet had failed in life; he 
was to extend the failure beyond the confines of death. 
s though literally driven to self-destruction, he appoint = 
tr. Griswold his literary executor. How that task was 
out is shown carefully in Miss Phillips’ pages; 
itself prolonged the tragedy not only to the defamatior 
poet’s memory but to the endless misery of poc 
“lemm, who once more was to be thrust back upo: 


dal fastened upon the poet’s death after so long 
ng over his life. The vituperations of his ene: 

t th mselves out upon his very corpse. One wo 
=< pected a wave of generosity in his favour, 
ance of something resembling the eloquent commusera 
. wrung from Taine by the death of Musset. But it 
Dr. Griswold who was to speak for Edgar Allan Poe. 

“Ludwig,” written only the da after 
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him best. The misstatements were Gaputene and obvi 
but none the less they were “perpetuated in his ‘Memo 
of the poet, which began the ‘Literati’ volume of Poe 
Works, as edited by Dr. Griswold.” Speaking of th 
poet’s' death, Mrs. Weiss, author of Home Life of Poe 
says: “Poe had made himself popular in Richmond 
People had become interested in him, and his death cast : 
universal gloom over the city. His old friends and eve: 
those more recently formed . . . deeply regretted him . . 
and in the picture presented us by Dr. Griswold—half : 
maniac, half demon—I confess, I cannot recognise a trait 
of the gentle, grateful, warm- hearted man whom I sg; 
_ amid his friends—his care-worn face all aglow with gen 
ous feeling in the kindness and appreciation to which 
2. WAS 86 little accustomed.” 
aie But the storm continued to rage, puzzling the p 
_ sophic Browning both as to its origin and its scope. Ot 
of far lesser gifts had been forgich so much more; 
_ should this man, tortured in life, be calumniated a 
extent after death? There was a reason for this, and 
the poet philosopher, Robert Browning, failed to 
_ prehend was perfectly explicable to poor Mrs. Cl 
_ Meeting a friend by accident on Broadway soon 
_ Poe’s death, Annabel Lee’s mother exclaimed : “ Yo 
_take care of his fame; you will not let them lie about 
Tell the truth of my Eddie. Oh, tell the truth—te 
world how great and good he was. They will defam 
oe know — will. se are wicked and enviousy 


/ 


thoi (tistics: ., personal dealt at oes ever day 
“ae Mrs. Clemm herself would have understood SO V 


| emet that it has et: appeared long. bee We: 
igh the greatest voices in his own country andi r 
e Saree the poet, it is ate note of | Dr. 
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centenary celebration showed him to be “the one American 
nown, studied and honoured in Moscow, Spain, Paris, 
London and Berlin.” But in his lifetime his genius was 
like an orchid overshadowed by dandelions; the man him- 
: elf was like a starved racer hemmed in by plump, pirouet- 
ting cart-horses. Yet it might so easily have been other- 
wise, for his appeal, as is agreeably shown by Dr. Roger G. 
‘Lewis, is world-wide. This stout devotee of the poet 
eems to have made a regular Odyssey on his behalf. 
“ The Germans,” he writes, “ very quickly showed me that 
‘they thought, ov/y by birth, Poe belonged to America. In 
‘France, I grew to believe ‘The Bells’ to be a purely 
French poem, a much better one in that language than in 
ours.” In China, in Japan, in Siberia this enthusiast has 
tested the effect of Poe’s tales, which, one need hardly 
add, are charged with poetry in Signor Croce’s sense. “In | 
many parts of China,” he continues, “as the summer shades 
of night approached, old men of the village seat them- 
“selves by the highway and tell stories to the people. I 
listened with intense interest. Finally I tried Poe in 
‘several gatherings, and he always made me popular. No 
‘one contradicted me or seemed to doubt. To them he was 
_ perfectly natural. But they called me an ‘honourable, 
beautiful liar’ when I described the high buildings in New Fie 
- York City.” eee 
Yet, quite recently, Edgar Allan Poe has been airily — = 
missed as “a blackguard of genius impossible to white- 
wash.” This is the man described by Victor Hugo as ; 
the prince of American literature,” while Swinburne said — 
im: “ The fame of Poe grows wider and strikes deeper 


time advances.” The homage of Baudelaire has swept 


nd the world; Alfred Tennyson maintained that the 


e of Edgar Allan Poe. Bernard Shaw himself, little” 
‘given to over-praise, either of the livin ( 

as asked with an irony for once charged with emotion : 
did he live there, this finest of finest artists ; thi 
orn aristocrat of letters? Alas, he did not live there 
died there and was duly explained away as % 
ard!” To this diabolically systematized “ explainin; 
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away” of a creative genius, Miss Phillips’ outspoken and — 
intrepid book is a powerful and much-needed antidote. All — 
lovers of literature in general, and of the works of Edgar — 
Allan Poe in particular, cannot be too grateful to her. She — 
has courageously defended the one figure in American — 


literature saluted by the English poet who came nearest 


to understanding him: “Once only, was there sounded — 


out of it all one pure note of original song . . . the short, 


exquisite music, subtle and simple and sombre and sweet” 


of Edgar Poe.” There has indeed been no lack of homage 
to this nightingale, who was too long the mock of spar- 
rows, but he himself has pronounced what must be accepted 


as the final verdict : “ I do believe God gave me a spark of : 


genius, but He quenched it in misery.” 
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EBB AND FLOW 


A MontTHLty COMMENTARY 
By STEPHEN GWYNN 


rz. KeLLocc is a persistent man, and his parleys with _ 
tance concerning the outlawing of war by publicly ex- 
changed notes continue. Meantime, Germany has — 
ssented, through Herr Stresemann, to Mr. Kellogg’s | 
osition. There is probably a minority in Germany which 
would not endorse the renunciation of war as an instrument — 
_ of policy; but is it not amazingly significant of the change 
~ in the world that a man who speaks for Germany should 
mulate this doctrine? In the meantime, what is happen- — 


pan is willing to let the questions at issue go to arb 
n, against whom is her representative to be heard? 
if Japan had renounced war as an instrum 
_ what should Japan do now? = 
ericans might answer that while the European 
America had to face a similar problem. M 
such a condition that no Government of Mexico 
recognised either by the United States or by G ea 
tain, both of which powers had many subjects and large 
terests in the country. An Englishman was ki ) 


d. Not long after, the same lea cI 

ican border, attacked the American to’ 
s and killed several Americans. — P 

patched a punitive expedition which 


¥ 
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Mexican territory, but found no enemy to Aig aty: e 
wrong was done by Mexicans, but Mexico, as a State, 
could: not be held responsible. Villa was in revolt, bu 
there was no actual Government to be in revolt agains 
President Wilson, in these circumstances, remained 
inactive. The Japanese, however, have never been too 
proud to fight, and they have struck back—not against 
China as a whole, but against the military forces wh th 
control the territory where the offence was given. It was 
foreseen in Mexico that a serious American invasion might 
unite the warring sections against the invaders. No doubt 
the Japanese have foreseen the same possibility in Chi 
and have disregarded it. At all events, they have t 
Aneee ies = : 
Assuming that Chang-tso-lin’s Northern forces af 
_like to see Japan break up the Southern armies, cou 
the Northerners stand aside? Chinese nationalism wou 
cast them out if they did. But, assuming that Japan 
_ able to seize and hold territory which commands ~ 
approach to Pekin, what will other powers do? The t 
_ other powers which have most fear of Japan’s growth 
_ the East are outside the League of Nations. But Rus 
and America are barely on speaking terms. They ce 
not well interfere jointly, and it would seem an 
Ee auspicious moment for America to threaten war unless 
is attacked. China may probably want help from. 
League of Nations. But, unless China unites, can 
League of Nations recognise a representative of C 
And if the League wishes to interfere, what can it do? 
ae One « of the facts to be faced is that thie danger of foreig: 
: nvasion keeps nations from falling into the state 
Mexico had reached by 1915. It is not at all clea 
son’s determination to avoid war was of ser 
ico or to civilisation. Roosevelt, had he been 
_ White House, would certainly have produced the bi 
Is it of benefit to China that the Japanese should 
ented from getting a sphere on the mainland : > 


ats answer would be. Quite probably the ] 
confer on ee heat as eee as thc 


— te, 9 nee “= 
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: are the monument of British rule in India; it is more than 
eel that they feel a vocation to try. If they make 
_ the attempt, what should the European Powers do about 
: it? They bar Japanese from settling in North America 
_ or in Australia, though this energetic race is dangerously 
- cramped up within its islands. The old diplomacy would 
~ have scarcely pretended to consider anything but the con- 

flicting claims of European Powers. The League of 
Nations will act on high, moral ground. Yet is there not 
a case for allowing the “white man’s burden ”’ to be taken 
oP in China by a race which, though commanding the 
~ resources of European civilisation, has for this purpose 
_ the great advantage of not being white? If Japan acquires 
_ Chinese territory by conquest, at least in the conquered 


country there will be no colour ban. 


-~ Mr. Churchill’s career is one of the most tidal pheno- 

_ mena ina fluctuating world. His fortunes are at the flood” 
again, for the Budget has stirred imagination. Most of | 
all, it has stirred Mr. Churchill’s own imagination; one 
~ could almost hear him saying to himself, “At last [have 
_ my, chance.” 

Yet the chance did not come ready made. Thereisno 
sign of flood-tide in the Exchequer. But a bold man, 
habitually gifted with large and comprehensive vision, = 


problem was mora 
y years ago was Ss 


of the strain ee some ene of the ae 
One of the Budget’s best features has been almost alto: 
gether a moral stimulus. Mr. Churchill simplifies the 


_in one round figure what it has to pay yearly for the servic 
of the debt, then adds that payment at this rate will free 
eielane of this incubus in pee ee with: 


: oe ee All EE are to be Hee relieved r 
rates. All agriculture is to be entirely relieved. 
course, he is accused of subsidising the capitalists. — 


a preeion to give more ship logmnent and better wage 
He is accused of wastefulness because he applies a reme 
_where none is needed, for the industries which are prosp 
ae ing will profit exactly in the same measure as those whi 
are depressed. Such critics can only think in terms of 
dole. Encouragement to industry should be general,«and- 
it is more than likely that those who are already succeedi 
will make better use of the new advantage than th se 
who are not. The more me succeed, the better for 
oyment. 
_ Of course, the implications are rectetirlenue The 
rough the mouth of Mr. Churchill, proposes to. 
) the captains of industry a very large annual sum 
n otion of industry. If the captains of industry 
more than a fair share of the money saved 0 
to the pockets of themselves (or of the companies 
ey represent), there will be a revolution, and th 
assume control of industry at large. This 
‘Churchill’ s is not a revolution; those who ar : 
on top. But it is an upheaval. It is2an- at 1 
e, without a revolution, some of the changes w 
tion Hn make. The while machin 
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- forcible persons in Mr. Baldwin’s team, has combined his 
_ abilities with Mr. Churchill’s to deal with this need. All 
_we know so far is that the old machinery is to be scrapped. 
_ But one thing is already plain. If the burden is to come 
off the producer, it must go on to the non-producer. Now 
- the Conservative Party has always been accounted sym- 
Be ehc to this respectable class. | Non-producers, of 
course, include the huge class of distributors, whether they | 
pay wages or earn them; but it includes also lawyers, 
i doctors, parsons, soldiers and sailors, stockbrokers, and the 
__ very numerous and appealing persons with gentle breeding 
* and small fixed incomes. These are going to be more 
_ heavily taxed in order that manufacturers, many of whom 
_ have been notoriously Liberals and even Radicals, may get 


- off paying rates. 
i 


& 
# 


2 “As yet, this non-producing half of the community does 
~ not know what extra burdens are to be imposed on it; being 
the less organised half, it is not likely to find out in advance. 
~ But some day there will be lamentation and bitter weeping 
-in places like Clifton and Cheltenham, and the retired 
~ colonel will be more convinced than ever that “ Winston 2S = 
should be hanged. So far, however, the only new impost 
_ of importance, that on petrol, is in part a luxury tax, in 


art a charge on distribution, and in part a levy on the © == 
mpetition against railroads. Working men as a rule will = 
cape it. If there was to be a luxury tax, this is the | 
‘oper choice, for all observers agree that people nowadays — 
1omise not only on books, pictures, and such acces- 
es, but even on house rent and food in order to spend 
sre freely on what is increasingly the supreme indulgence. 
__ Also, by a bold stroke, Mr. Churchill uses his new engine 
to give a hand to the depressed coal trade, if coal chooses 
) profit. Petrol can be got from coal, and the tax is onl 
‘imports. English oil will have an advantage of fot 
a gallon—about twenty-five per cent. a 
“However, this is not the place for detail. But co 
dering politics as a spectacle, it is always good to wate 
“hurchill. _Wherever he is, things keep happenin 
s never been lucky; he has always been accused 
n; but Lord Beaverbrook has, I think justly, bee 


~ = 
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testifying that Mr. Churchill’s real preoccupation was not © 
with the glory but with the joy of doing. Still, he is a ee 
tacular athlete, and the wrestle in which he has now 
engaged himself is formidable enough. But if his noha 
succeeds it will restore to England the thing of all others” 
most needed—Englishmen’s belief in themselves. : 
Incidentally, the vast change which Mr. Churchill pro- “ 
poses is likely to produce sharp reactions in Ireland, even ~ 
though the Budget does not touch the Free State. In : 
Ireland agriculture is not only the main industry, but is the — 
industry of peasants who work their own land. In the Six ; 
Counties all this class is going to be freed from one of the Z 
heaviest of their burdens. Across an imaginary border 
line other cottiers and small farmers will still be paying — 
rates. As things are, Mr. de Valera and his party, aimoeem 3 
equal in numbers to Mr. Cosgrave’s, have been demanding 4 
_ that farmers in the Free State should be relieved from the 3 
annuities of land purchase which Government collects to — 
_ pass on to England’s Exchequer, whence the purchase- 4 
_ money was advanced. Hitherto the answer has been that — 
Free State farmers were under the same obligation as those — 
of the rest of Ireland. But if the rates go off in the North, 4 
there will be no comparison between the two lots; and the — 
Labour Party, if it does not join Mr. de Valera ina eee 
for repudiation of rent charges, will surely press for fol- — 
lowing Mr. Churchill’s example. That will involve, in a 
Ireland as in England, a recasting of the whole rating 
_ system, and it will deeply embarrass Irish finance. 
: The moral is that the unity of this -island group " 
asserting itself, and can do so without compromise 
“a Treland’s independence. An odd intervention has pushe 
in the same direction. Mr. Ford has a factory at Cor 
_ and another at Manchester. Neither is on the grand scal. 
es and the Free State has always hoped to see the Cork c 
cern develop. Very largely to encourage it, an imy 
duty was put on all motors, which, of course, the Iri 
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Mr. Ford may be extremely inaccurate ; but the upshot was 
; that he wanted the Free State to abolish its import duties 
on motors from England, and arrange reciprocal free 
_ trade in this article with Great Britain. In that case, he 
- would manufacture the new model Ford for Europe at 
_ Cork—and employ about 6,000 men. . The matter is said 
» to be seriously under consideration—none the less because 
Cork is Mr. Cosgrave’s own constituency. One result 
would be that any Irish or English made cars could cross the 
_ Irish border freely. 

Ireland, which is still a rather pessimistic country, picked 
up a touch of exultation from the partnership of an Irish 
army pilot with the two German aviators who flew from 
Dublin across the Atlantic in April. Major Fitzmaurice - 
is something more like a national hero than we have seen 
this good while. What an extraordinary story it was! the 
ocean safely crossed, and then long flying over Labrador 
forests in search for a possible landing place, and only the 
_ narrowest margin of fuel saving them from disaster, and 
_ possibly from an unknown end—with the feat accom-— 
pte but unrecorded. Curious also and characteristic 
3 
€ 
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of the age it is to contemplate the idea of these heroes 
landing and bursting to tell their story to the crowd of 
reporters, but muzzled because their speech was precious, 
~ and they could not waste syllables worth so many dollars: 
; apiece. Yet that is how the general public must exercise 
its general patronage and endow adventure and the arts. 
- Some of the narratives made very good reading. It is 
ime to begin an anthology of the air—in prose and verse. © = 
It would be largely poetical; after the War there was a aos 
_ whole crop of poems written by young aviators: the adven-— i 
e had gone to their heads (no wonder), and came out 
jubilant verse: the only jubilant sounds, indeed, that 
ame from the fighting line. It will be a decade or two — 
- before we begin to have anything like the innumerable — ps 
orus of narrative masterpieces which deal with seacraft. _ 


that source grows yearly less, in these days of steam — 


: oa Béraud, one of the writers whose fame reaches s ie 
se islands (perhaps because a great part of humanity — 


* 
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responded to ie book on The A gony of Being Fal 
been meditating on the changes which he has seen in a lif 
time of forty years—a little over forty, to be quite accurate ; 
he can remember his father coming back to Lyons in 1889 
from a pilgrimage to the newly opened Tour Eiffel. 
Béraud was then four years old. But he is quite clear th: 
he is much more nearly the contemporary of his own grea 
grandfather than of anybody born since 1900. He belong: 

to the nineteenth century, and “the nineteenth century — 

ended on August 2nd, 1914.” The old-fashioned world © 
in which he grew up thought itself surprisingly modern 

_ ~“whinnied like a mare” at the word “progress.” It eve 

was advanced enough to think itself decadent and fiz de 

siécle. It had seen the Tour Eiffel built and believe 
everything possible. It had got “ push-bicycles, wate 

__ proofs, telephones, monster shops, anthropometry, lif 

_stylographs, and vaccines.” But since then the new genera- 
tion and the new order has come along, “and never bef. 

_ did the world change so fast.” M. Béraud amuses himself, 

_ and us, with stringing together a list of what has vanished ir 

his experience of forty years. It includes five-franc piec 

_ sovereign-purses, barrel-organs, musical boxes, red 

trousers, black stockings, slow-time waltzes, was 

- moustaches, four-wheelers, and veils. The parallel l 

_ many times larger, includes “all that warms, 7 

clothes, amuses, cures or kills the modern man”; it 

in it moving stairways, dynamite, submarines, pr 
lighters, cubism, typists, bolshevism, one- way streets 
ation, safety-razors, golf, central heating, frozen me 

Charleston, motors, aeroplanes, and the movies. s is 

only a selection; but M. Béraud winds up with the cinema, 

because one of the memories of his youth is the first publi 

- moving picture show ever given in France. For, as 

' have been said earlier, M. Béraud indulges this 

1editation i in a kind of autobiography. La Gerbe d 

ame of his book, was also the name of the baker’ 

Lyons where he was born and brought up; and 

peculations, he has given us one of the most 

suggestive pictures of a French boy’s educa’ 
ne Dele us s how aes Béraud heppesed to beco: 


' 
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_ writer instead of succeeding his father (as his mother would 
have wished) in a prosperous bakery, but it does tells us the 
attitude of his father and mother to the education of a 
rather unruly son. Madame Beéraud is slightly indicated, 
_ yet the indications say a great deal ; but the study of Joseph 
- Béraud, master baker, and of his shop-is appetising as one 
_ of the drioches for which the Gerbe d’Or was famous. 


_ This year’s Royal Academy differs from others’ by the 
' tragic interest attaching to Mr. Sims’s pictures. There is 
- no mistake about their merit; anybody who has the luck to 
* get space to look round in that room will find that they stand 
- out from everything else in it chiefly by their vitality, but 
_ also because of their exquisite texture and colour. The 
_whole surface of the paint seems to have a palpitating 
_ bloom on it, and the same delicacy and grace informs the 
~ little human figures which are set among strange whirls of 
elementals. Only, as in certain paintings of Van Gogh’s, 
_ one has the sense of watching a brain-storm. The whole 
_ thing seems to be feverishly flung on at a furious speed. 
- Yet here are none of the violent brush marks with which 
-Van Gogh slashes his canvas. If one has a criticism to 
_ make, it is that the colours suggest hothouse flowers rather 


he he 


7 


_ admirable scheme for a dress or a hat. M. Poiret might 
_ have had such a brain-storm. Or, if such a thing were 
t thinkable, so might Boucher or Greuze. 


How great an advantage has the artist who gets into the _ 
first room and meets the unjaded eye! Sir George = = 
_ Clausen’s heavy trees in the picture of “ Allotments "would 
~ elsewhere hardly have been able to create the sense that = 
_ they are breathing things, with their own mystery and their S 
own emanation. Mr. Henry Bishop’s little picture of | 
abat might easily have passed unnoticed further on. | 


sea and under a sky not unlike those of Cornwall. 


ox 
> 
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- than elementals: any one of the pictures might furnish an ~ 


_ As it is, one is caught at once by the magic of eee we = 
~ Oriental town, with colour cooled by Atlantic airs beside a : 


There were as usual scores and scores of portraits. ; A 
genial old clergyman painted by Mr. Greiffenhagen in the 
- most rubicund colours has all the suggestion of scholar- 


ee 
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ship as well as shrewd humour in the acer Sir Jolin 
Lavery shows studies of two very charming ladies. His 
handsome Irish-American cardinal does not make so 
memorable a picture as did the wizened little old 
Cardinal Logue a few years ago. Then there was Sir 2 
William Orpen’s Dame Madge Kendal, much praised — Z 
for its satisfying colour and for its ge of a clever 
face with shrewd considering eyes. There were also 
at least three portraits of men by this painter which had — 
the rare quality of suggesting a living presence, perhay 
this was less true of the admiral in white tropical uniform, 
but then what a fine figure of an admiral and what a chance 

_ for a painter who can paint like any Dutchman! After a 
these we came on a representation of Mr. Lloyd George © 
sitting for his picture as a village photographer might have ~ 

— fixed him. Did Sir William Orpen tell his sitter to look — 
up and smile pleasantly? It is an odd talent that finds © 
‘inspiration, or at least stimulus, in Mr. Gordon Selfridge — 
rather than Mr. Lloyd George. ee 
But of course the real quintessential Orpen is not 
portrait painter at all: there must be room for puckish ~ 
ee imagination to play, and you get this Orpen in “ The Hang- 
_ ing Judge.” Nobody since Hogarth could have given 
__ well the contrast between the two lusty lackeys, each sh 
_ ing a lusty leg, as one precedes and the other follows 
little, bent, decrepit and gorgeously robed figure from wh 
_ hand there dangles the black cap—a treasure delica 
: : Z carried. ‘Some lawyers have not liked this pe a 


: ee Newitn’s “Dorset Landscape ” : 
pe all 4 in sober livery, with the ee ochre of 


= mew r 
ae low ete hilts. ‘It fonells Wilsan: perha s— x 
his as But if a writer of ied pe ( 
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By Atec WaucuH 
(Twentieth Century) 


ain I trump the Knave, the nine’s the highest, and the clubs are 
good. Which is five diamonds, and the game and rubber.”’ 
= And with a triumphant laugh Bruce Rogerson tossed his hand 
ipon the table. For a moment his opponents scrutinised the cards, 
then shrugged their shoulders. x 
‘ Nothing to be done about that,” they said, ““ except cut in for 
‘another rubber.’’ And with a broad sweep of the hand one of them — 
readeagled the spare pack across the table. == 
Bruce Rogerson did not, however, stretch out towards the TOW of 3 
is. “‘ I’m afraid,’’ he said, and pointed towards the clock. 


where was an instant outburst of disapproval. Except for the 


table the card room of the Granville Club was empty, and if 
erson were to leave, there would be no one to take his place. : 
My dear fellow,’’ they said, ‘‘ you can’t. Not after a couple : 


ands like that. It would be outrageous. We've not been play- 


for an hour, either.’’ = 
C gerson hesitated. It was a quarter past six. His house was. 
oo. from the club. He had no engagement for the 

- He would not be = until eight. _ There was no Teal 


a Sorry, he said, “" Pld love to. But I must — back.’ aS 
1e turned his latchkey in the door the telephone bell ‘began to. 


all right, Davis,’’ he called out. ‘‘ I’ll answer it.’”” 
id, high-pitched, but masculine voice answered him, 
s Mrs. Rogerson in? ” it asked. . 
I’m afraid she’s out. —S 


disconnected. Bruce Recs —— 
vonder syho ee — <s = —s = 


cig with oe relations of th he two s 
= he pee sketch trea 
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Not that there was any particular point in wondering. Daphne 
had so many friends, and he knew so few of them. They existed for 
him as Christian names: vague shapes afloat in the river of her con- 
versation; vague silk-hatted figures waiting in drawing-rooms while 
she finished dressing. They had no individual existence. They 
were the people that she went out with, to’ theatres and dances and to. 
Ranelagh and on the river. He made no attempt to keep any count 
of them. The pad at the side of the telephone was covered with 
messages: would Mrs. Rogerson ring up Garrick 2520 between six 
and seven? Mr. Hastings had rung up to say he would ring up later. 
Mr. Coatfair would be in London over the week-end. During the 
next half hour there were two more calls, and in neither case would 
the caller leave a message or a name. And when Daphne arrived, a 

hurricane of flying scarf and dishevelled hair (“ Darling, I’ve been 
simply blown to bits in Jimmy’s ridiculous open car,’’), it was to the 


telephone that she rushed. first. 4 

“« Let me see now, who’s rung me up,’’ she murmured. “ Johnny 
he can wait. Garrick 2520; that’ld be Frank. I don’t suppose that’s 
anything important. These others, though. I wonder . . .”’ and 
she paused, her finger rested pensively against her ci “* You don’t 
know if Bobby rang up, do you? ”’ = 


Rogerson shook his head. 
“A number of people have rung you up during the last half hour, 
but whether one of them was Bobby . . .”’ R 
“You might have bothered to find Ae : . 
‘‘ They said they hadn’t any message to leave; they Se they'ld 
ring up later,’’ a 
Impatiently Daphne Rogerson stamped her foot. a 
‘Of course, that’s just what they would say. Because you 
frighten them. You're abrupt with them, as you are with all my 
friends. You make them feel that they aren’t welcome. So, of course, 
they won’t leave any message when they hear it’s you answer: ag 
them. And now here I am not knowing whether Booey S calling 
for me here or I’m meeting him at the Embassy.”’ — 
But that was more than Bruce Rogerson was procera to stand 
He had left his club an hour before he need have done: he had 
listened courteously and patiently to other men’s enquiries about a 
wife: he had ruined his own evening to please her, and now he w. 
being blamed because . . . because of what . re? 
“Thad not realised,’’ tie remarked acidly, “ that it was part of . 
duty | asa husband to arrange your dancing setae with | other 
-men,’ . 
et SING: turned slowly round from the telephone to fix him wi 
puzzled, enquiring look. fe 
‘‘ What am I to take that to mean? ’’ she asked. 
~ He did not answer her directly. © ie co 
‘Do you realise,’ he said, ‘‘ that we haven’t dined 5 beat r fot 
ten days? ”’ : ee 
She raised her eyebrows. 
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_ ““ My dear,”’ she said, ‘‘ why should we? ”’ 

. “It’s usual for married people,’’ he began. 

_ She laughed him into silence. 

Bin this year of grace,’’ she quoted, ‘‘ we’re a modern couple. 
We don t want to live in each other’s pockets. We've got to lead our 
own lives.”’ 

eS Which means,’’ he retorted, ‘“‘your going out every night of the 
week with some other man.” 

_ He was unable to ruffle her composure, however. 

: ““T don’t go out every night of the week. And if I were to I don’t 
see why you should make objections. I’m young and gay. I like 
theatres, and restaurants, and night clubs. You ought to want me to 
be happy.”’ 

» “I don’t know that I want you to be made happy by other men.”’ 
_ She shook her head wearily. “‘ Bruce, don’t be ridiculous. You 
know quite well that it would bore you terribly to take me out even- 
ing after evening.”’ 

_ ““T don’t know that it would.”’ | 

_ “ But I know very well it would. Don’t you remember when we 
were first married how tired you used to get of going out every 
evening? You kept on suggesting that we should stay at home. 
You couldn’t work at the office, you said, if you had been up till one 
o'clock the night before. That’s why I started going out with other 
‘men. I didn’t want to be a nuisance to you. I didn’t want to spoil 
your career.”’ 

_ It was challengingly that she looked at him. And grudgingly he 
had to admit that she was right. That was the way that things had 
started. 

_ ‘* Tf you wanted to start going out again,’’ she went on, ‘‘ why, of — 
‘course, I’ld love to go with you. But you wouldn’t like it. In a 
fortnight you’ld be bored to death. One cabaret show is fearfully 
like another.’’ 
_ “You seem to find them amusing.” 

Because I’m taken out by different people. That makes each 
evening seem a little different. I wouldn’t, for anything in the world, 
‘go. out with the same person every evening. That’s why I have a 
lot of ‘ beaux.’ So that I can have variety. And, besides, think 
chow much money I’m saving you. 
_ And she laughed ga 
hair, kissed him lightly and affectionately o ‘She 
2s an impossible person to argue with. He had long known ease 
he felt some retort was needed. 1 
_‘ There are some men,” he said, ‘ 
At that for the first time in 
‘her. Her eyes blazed, and her 


ily, and, perching herself on the side of his — 


‘who would feel jealous.” _ = 
lips were pressed close upon her teeth. 


implicitly.” 
Then what’s all this nonsense about jealousy? ”’ 


You ought to be very grateful 


n the forehead. She = 


their conversation her composure left 


mean. You don’t trust your own wife.” — oa . 
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He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Jealousy’s not a question of trust- 
ing. It’s .. .’’ he hesitated. ‘‘ Do you remember the ridiculous : 
fuss you made when you found me dancing with Gladys Stokesbury? ”” 

“ Ridiculous? It wasn’t ridiculous at all. I’m not going to have — 
my husband going about alone with other women.”” __ ake 

“You go about alone with other men.”’ Pee 

““ That’s different.’’ _ a 

““T don’t see how.”’ age 

‘““My dear. Of course it is. You can trust me. You’ve just said 
you can.”’ : 

‘“ And you can’t trust me, you mean.”’ ae 

““ How can one trust any man? Men are polygamous. Every — 
book on sex that’s ever been written has said as much. You’ld be — 
certain to get into mischief if you weren’t looked after.”’ ee 
~ “So I’m out to sit at home while you gad around London with 
a succession of different men? ”’ es 
_- “Tf that’s what you find most amusing.’” 

“I don’t see that there’s anything else for me to do.”’ 
_“ There’s your club.’’ Bes 
‘““ My club! ” : ae 
“Or you can go to watch boxing, or billiards, and you can go. 
to a theatre or a cinema. You're perfectly free.”’ 2s ee 
“Free. Is that your idea of freedom? ”’ ae 
“Well, what more do you want? You can do anything you like.”” 
“Except the things I want to.’’ ee 
“I don’t know what you mean by that. I’m not going to ha 
you going out with other women if that’s what you mean. And, — 
anyhow, why do you want to go out with them? Aren’t I enough | 
for you? ”’ Pes 
_ He looked at her helplessly. It was an issue that they had co 
tested once, and that he had not the courage to thrash out again. — 
He shuddered as he remembered the miserable week that had fol- 
lowed her discovery of the completely innocent evening he had spent — 
with Gladys Stokesbury. He had argued, he had pleaded, he had 

' cajoled. ‘‘ Be reasonable,’ he had said. ‘‘ You’re always goil e 
_ out with some man or other. Night after night you leave 1 

_ here at home to amuse myself. Why shouldn’t I go out with Glac F- 
__ Stokesbury now and again? I’m not in the least in love with - 
_ I’m not even attracted to her. She’s just a companion, that, 
no more than that. Why shouldn’t I go out with her? ” = ee 
But Daphne had refused to discuss the question. She had re- 
treated behind a barrier of obstinate reserve. _ ce eee 
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husband going about with other women.”’ 

_ “And I,” he retorted, ‘‘ am going to do exactly as I choose 
“In which case,’’ she announced, ‘I shall cease to rega1 
as my husband.”? Yee: eee 
And for a whole week she had observed towards him an atti : 
_ pf frigid and unapproachable politeness that had reduced him 


ee 
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state of nervous irritability in which it was impossible to sleep or 
work or play. That cold hostility had pursued him everywhere. In. 
_the end he had capitulated unconditionally. 
‘Tl promise anything you like,’’ he cried, ‘‘ if only you’ll come 

out from behind that barrier.’’ 

3 And the moment he had given that promise she had become again 
_ the sweet, affectionate companion with whom he had fallen and still 
“was more than half in love. As long as she had her way she was 
charming and agreeable; the moment that she was thwarted she 
became hard and hostile and impossible. There was only one way 
of maintaining peace, of leading any sort of life, and that was to 
let her do exactly as she chose. It was no use trying to reason 
_ with her. She was not interested in reason. She was concerned only 
_ with her own will, and the getting of it. She knew, too, the way to 
get it. She had only to retreat behind that barrier to make his own 
- capitulation inevitable. She held all the cards. As everywhere women 
were holding all the cards to-day. LS 
_ And with a sigh Bruce Rogerson looked up at the portrait of his 
great grandfather that huag about the mantelpiece. A genial four- 
- bottle fellow he must have been. You could tell that from the flushed 
_ face, the thickened nostrils, the friendly wrinkles about the eyes and 
mouth. A genial autocrat who had ruled his family of thirteen 

3 children as a colonel does a regiment. He had not bothered about 
_ getting home in time for dinner. He had stayed in the card-room 

~ of the Granville as long as his money lasted, as long as his legs sup- 
: ported him. ~ And he had told his wife that the nursery, the drawing- — 
~ room, and the kitchen were her province. And he had given supper 
parties for the ladies of the chorus, and had excused himself with the 
reflection that with men these things were different, and that, any- 
_ how, men were polygamous, as though, Bruce Rogerson reflected, to — 
_ keep track of one woman’s fancies was not job enough for any man. 

~ And in the whole course of her married life his wife had not received 
ingle letter that had not been read by her husband first. A genial : 


utocrat. . = 
And there was the telephone ringing, and Daphne was lifting up — 
the receiver, and, “‘ Oh, yes, Bobby darling,’’ she was saying, and = 
yw’re calling for me here; that’ll be splendid. And, angel, -what- — 
er you do don’t forget . . Re Sa 
ruce Rogerson shrugged his shoulders. There was nothing to be 
- One could not argue with her. One had to let her be. But 
s reprovingly that he looked up at his great grandfather’ eee : 
got, Ize 
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= “« Tf only you had been less of an autocrat,’’ he thou 
id have been a very great deal easier for me.”’ 


_ buildings provided, perhaps, Curzon’s greatest pleasure. One of his — 


- full, and I had to shut my eyes. . .” 


g punishments Lord Ronaldshay attributes much of the cause of the 


(1) The Life of Lord Curzon. Being the Authorised Biography of George [3 
_ Nathaniel Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, K.G. By the Right Hon: the Earl 
_ of Ronaldshay (Ernest Benn, 21s. net). ae 


sonality as this, and I am glad that Lord Ronaldshay points out how _ 


heredity, and how, at the outset of life, he was keenly sensitive to ce 


_ long upon the entrancing spectacle, the singular loveliness of it pouring in waves . 
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LORD CURZON 
By S. M. ELtis 


Ir is perhaps unfortunate that Lord Curzon’s biography is to be — 
published in three sections, with some considerable interval of time 
between the appearance of each volume, for such a method pre- 
vents a comprehensive and complete view of the subject when _ 
considering the earlier portions of the work. The first volume of — ; 
this important biography, just issued, and very ably written by Lord 
Ronaldshay, covers the years 1859-1898, leaving George Curzon for 
awhile, at the age of thirty-nine, at the moment when he sets forth on _ 
his supreme adventure as Viceroy of India. To attain to that high _ 
office at such an early age predicates talent and personality of no — 
mean order, and there never has been any question or doubt that Lord — a 
Curzon was peculiarly and pre-eminently suited by his gifts and — 
temperament for the great position that the Fates (prompted by his 
own ambition and will) bestowed upon him in the East. a 
It is of particular interest to trace the beginnings of such a rich per- 


much Curzon ever responded to the aristocratic influences of his 


the beauty of his surroundings in childhood at Kedleston Hall, the: 4 
spot where his ancestors had lived for over seven centuries in the ‘% 
lovely county of Derbyshire. For here is an early trait that remained 
prominent to the end of life; throughout, historical and beautiful 2 


last acts was the preservation of Bodiam Castle, in Sussex ; his posthu- 
mous book concerned Walmer Castle. As a young man his emotions _ 
were overwhelmed at the first sight of the Taj at Agra. He wrote :— se 
“The pure swelling dome and spear-like minarets of thé pearl of fabrics, 
the gem of man’s handiwork, the most devotional of temples, the most solemn of 
sepulchres, the peerless and incomparable Taj . . . I stood there and gazed — 


ie? 


over my soul and flooding my inner consciousness till the cup of satiety was Sa 


George Curzon was not very fortunate in his early instructors. ae 


the age of seven he came under the domination of a strange governess, _ 
_Miss Mary Paraman, who, although she taught him well and incul- 
cated all the virtues esteemed necessary for a child in the Victorian — 
_ ‘sixties, frequently treated her little pupil ‘‘ with all the savagery of | 


a brutal and vindictive tyrant.’’ To her ferocious discipline and cruel — 
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seen spirit which characterised George Curzon in his later life. 
_ I can add a note to the family history of this Mary Paraman. She 
was the daughter of a former Governor of Norwich Prison; and she 
had a sister, Eliza Paraman, who excelled her in cruelty as a governess 
ina small school for boys kept by a Mr. Priest at St. Giles’s, Norwich, 
_ sixty years ago. This woman, a far inferior person in learning to 
Mary, was guilty of the most savage floggings upon the persons of the 
_ unfortunate little boys who were her charges, or rather victims, and 
she caused them to suffer far worse mental tortures. Some of her 
lesser iniquities are depicted in that vivid story of Norwich in the 
*sixties, The Memories of Ronald Love, by Mary E. Mann, where 
- Eliza Paraman figures as Eliza Pergaman. The sister, Mary Para- 
_ man, is said to have had some charm of manner and wit in her saner 
» moments. In her own strange, sadist way she seems to have loved the 
Curzon children who had been her pupils; she left to the eldest girl 
what little money she possessed ; and at her funeral, in 1892, George 
Curzon was a conspicuous figure. 
Curzon’s first schoolmaster, at Wixenford, was also a dominating, 
_ violent-tempered man, often savage and cruel to his pupils. Perhaps 
_ these unhappy experiences account for George Curzon’s attitude to his 
_ masters at Eton, rebellious and an “‘ impertinent brat ’’ in the choice 
language of his tutor. Like all clever and self-sufficient boys at 
school, he was impatient of the dreary routine of the pedagogic system; - 
_ its petty but all-powerful tyranny ; its fell privilege of cheap sarcasm 
without retort from the victim ; its generally unsympathetic regard for 
the unusual boy who refuses. to turn out a plaster cast upon the lines" 
of the approved scholastic moulding of the clay shaped to 
classics plus athletics. The only schoolmaster liked by Curzon 
‘at Eton—though he was not his pupil—was Oscar Browning. 
_ Browning, of course, understood unusual boys and their mental and 
human need for something beyond school routine and games, for 
_ which heterodoxy he lost his mastership at Eton. Lord Ronaldshay 
- does not lay any stress on the undoubted influence Oscar Browning 
had in the development of Curzon’s character, and he does not appear 
to quote the estimate of Curzon which can be found in Oscar Brown- 
- 
. 


7 


ing’s Memories of Sixty Years, so I give it here :— 3 


_ He [George Curzon] had been a friend although not a pupil of mine at Eton, a 
and his friendship, I am happy to say, has continued to the present day. His 
BS ccat qualities, which have since been fully recognised by the world, were not 
then duly appreciated by either boys or masters at Eton. I, however, wrote to heee 
. my mother about him at this time: ‘‘ Whatever I have previously thought OFS 
3 “his character has only been strengthened and intensified by further knowledge. S 
A purer, brighter, or more simple spirit does not exist, and his cleverness, % 
_ vivacity, and good temper make him the most charming of companions. 


not be amiss to remember that Lord Curzon said, to his — 
wife when Oscar Browning was visiting them in India and they were 
discussing the Viceroy’s rapidly successful career : Whatever I am 
in life. I owe it all to Mr. Oscar Browning.’’ The assertion erred, of 2 
“course, on the side of polite hyperbole, but has some bearing on the — = 
_ matter in question. | ae 

os ae es 


did brilliantly at Eton, and his school life was a ‘happy and elorioae 
time. The same pleasant condition waited upon his years at Balliol 
even if he did not reach the supreme pinnacle of academic success, hi 
left an indelible impress of his vivid personality upon his old college 
as one of its most distinguished alumni. Yet with his vast ambitions 
and prescient knowledge of his own capabilities “he had regarded his — 
education merely as the stepping-stone to his ultimate destiny which 
already he had planned on a grandiose and imperialistic plane ; his 
thoughts ever turned to the glamorous East. He said at the age oO 
nineteen :— ee 


I do not know that I build many castles in the air for Oxford speciall 
My castles come later on in life and perhaps have dim chances of realisation; 
~but I recognise, at any rate, that they cannot have any unless this Oxford — 
time is spent in laying the foundations and preparing for the superstructure. 


And when he came of age :— 


I am fully conscious of the fact that should I ever do anything worthy of the — 
humblest mention, it must be looked for not in the boyhood which has now _ 
- closed behind me, but in the manhood which from to-day opens before me. —__ 


_ devoted to foreign travel, interspersed with his initiation into politics 
- and his first periods of ministerial work as Under-Secretary Tespec 
tively for India and Foreign Affairs. z 

as thirty-two to the India Office affronted people who did not appr 


2 ciate his self-assurance, his omniscience, his cold hauteur, and hisz3 
Seay. ‘ superior ’’ manner towards those who were not of the number of 4 
= ~ his intimate friends. This point of view was vitriolically eee 
~ by Henry Labouchere in Truth: “‘ When I say that Mr. Curzon is 
_. about one-tenth as clever as he thinks himself I am paying him a very — 
high compliment indeed. He should realise that he is not a divini 
_ addressing black beetles when he has to explain the daien po 
= of the Government.”’ 
Labouchere and the world in seieied never knew that Geo 
_ Curzon was a dual personality: so it has often been in the case 
__ other emotional and acutely sensitive natures. The arrogance, the — 
_ disdainful manner, the boisterous self-assertion, formed a mask 
hide the reactions Curzon suffered after his moods of exaltation a 
his sometimes excessive apprehension of his own abilities. He co 2 
be ‘severely self-analytical and se) supe his = ae de 
_ pression. « He wrote: 


I have, and always have had, no opinion of my - abilities and ‘accomplishm 
such : as they are. J am never in the society of able men without recog! 
__ their intellectual superiority. I have no opinion at all of what are sometimes = 
_ alleged to be my powers of speech. When I “‘ carry away ’’ a big meeting 
no one is more astonished than myself . . . To say that I have a hig estimate 
oe myself makes me, who know the reality, smile. — ee 
_ Who knows what an effort, and often a. pain to me, is public appeara 
any ‘kind? I am supposed to seek the footlights. Little do they know 
_ business it is to get me on to the stage! How many of them, I wonder, 
Paks idea of the ede hours pi) in Ded: of se e aeling | back, of the 


s 


on 
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nerve pain in the leg, of the fearful steel cage in which I have to be encased 
when I undergo any strain in which standing up is involved. They think me 
strong and arrogant and self-sufficient. Little do they reck that it is an invalid 
addressing them, who has only been driven to the duty because it is a duty, 
who has to be mechanically supported in order to stand upright for an hour, 
and who probably goes back to his bed to writhe in agony aS an expiation 
for his foolishness. 


~ And this was the same man who could humorously confirm in 
impromptu verse of his own at the Crabbet symposia that particular 
tag of ‘‘ superior ’’ which had attached to his name: 


Charms and a man I sing, to wit, a most superior person, 

Myself, who bears the fitting name of George Nathaniel Curzon. 
_ From which ’tis clear than even when in swaddling bands I lay low, 
. + There floated round my head a sort of apostolic halo. 


_ So, too, there was the antithet in his physical equipment. He 
suffered through life from an incurable curvature of the spine, which 
involved the wearing of a medical appliance, yet his external aspect 
was that of a strong, tall man, of cherubic countenance and rosy 
cheeks. When thirty-four years of age he was described as having 
“ the complexion of a milkmaid, the stature of an Apollo, and the 
activity of an Under-Secretary.”’ ; 

~ Perhaps the most curious trait in the nature of this remarkable and 


gifted man was his devotion to detail. He was very artistic, but : 


he had none of the carelessness and untidiness alleged to be the con- 
comitant of the artistic temperament: he was methodical to excess. 
He was extremely emotional and quick-tempered, yet he could coolly 
devote a large portion of his time to the management of his household 


affairs. On the eve of his departure for India he superintended . 


the packing of the Viceregal plate amid the thousand calls upon his 


= 


time ; and in India the Viceroy carried on a protracted correspondence _ 


in his own hand concerning the engagement of a cook from England — 


and the subsequent dismissal of that functionary owing to a dis- 
crepancy of 306 chickens in the monthly budget for the Viceregal 


larder—‘‘ Result was that he left here at twelve hours’ notice.’’ To 
the end of his life Lord Curzon preferred to write with his own hand, 
and made the least possible use of dictation and secretaries. Long 
official minutes were penned in his own large, flowing characters, as —— 
were his extensive correspondence and the literary work on which 
was constantly engaged. Also he often wrote down on odd sheets — 


een utilised by Lord Ronaldshay in this biography. 


_ The biographer is taking his work very seriously, and remains ever 
| the high path of the Official Life : rarely does he descend to relate 


on. tk 
—— 


. yf paper autobiographical notes and personal thoughts which have — 


‘humorous incident, and such smiles as come to one in the reading 
ris from some boisterous or sardonic observation in a quoted frag- 
ent of Curzon’s letters. So we leave the youthful Viceroy as he — 
lin h India, the land of romance and mystic 


s 
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By J. A. T. Luovp 


Marco Mittions. By Eugene O'Neill. (Cape. 5s. net.) 


The hero of this play, in three acts, is not at all the Venetian 
Herodotus of the thirteenth century, but rather a Babbitt of to-day, a 
standardised figure, but, as such, admirably suited to expound thi 
wisdom of the West to the ageless East. Marco arrives, indeed, with. 
this official task at the court of Kublai, the Great Kaan. That potentate — 
had demanded a hundred wise men, but accepts Marco as their substi- 
tute. He regards this Western merchant as the apotheosis of a jocose 
civilisation, studies him, and allows him, with his father and uncle, to 
~ batten upon the kingdom. Only, unfortunately, the Kaan’s grand- 
daughter, Princess Kukachin, views Marco quite differently. And 
when the time comes for her to go to Persia, as a royal bride, it is Maree 
who is chosen to escort her. Furthermore, to deepen the complications 
of the journey, Marco has been enjoined to gaze daily into the eres 
of the Princess in his charge. On the last day Kukachin herself remi: S 
him of his task: ‘‘ There is nothing in life I would not give—nothin 
I would not do—even now it is not too late! See my eyes as tho 
of a woman and not a Princess! Look deeply! I will die if you d 
not see what is there.’? For a few seconds Marco is hypnotised int 
humanity, but he shakes it off and returns to standard. His offici 
account of the Princess’s eyes runs as follows: aoe 


ES Ae ey OS OP eee 


I have never noted any unnatural change in them except toward 
_ termination of our trip, particularly on the last day, when I noticed a ra 
strained expression, but this I took to be fever due to her Tienes: s *b 
being sluggish after the long confinement on shipboard. 


In the epilogue Marco shows himself dressed as a Venetian merch 
of the thirteenth century in the act of leaving the theatre, in fro: 
which his limousine is waiting. He gives a “‘ satisfied sigh at the 
comfort of it all,’’ and then and there, with the shadow of Piran 
hovering over him perhaps for the first time in the whole play, retur 
to his normal Babbitt existence. Satire can go no further, but t 
vigorous art of Mr. O’Neill has made of Marco something far dee: 
than the puppet of satire; has made him, indeed, a veritable col 
standing for business principles and efficiency against the timel 
; aye of thought. 
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